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For the Sehoolmaster. 
The SmithBonian Beport.* 

Tki Temperature at Providence — Prof. CaswelTe 
Obiervatifms — Compariaon toitk Temperature 
f>f Arkansas — Dr, Smith's Observations, 

Thb twelfth volume of the Smithsonian Con- 
trOnttion to Knotohdge has just been completed 
and published. It consists of five distinct works, 
onbreced in 537 large quarto pages : 

L Astronomical Observations in the Arctic 
Sett, by Elisha Kent Kane, M. D. 

n. On Fluctuations of Level in the North 
Ammcan Lakes, by Charles Whittlesey. 

III. Meteorological Observations made at Pro- 
w*»«e, Rhode Island, for twenty-eight and one- 
^/ years, by Prof. Alexis CasweU. 

IV. Meteorological Observations made near 
Wwhingtoii, Arkansas, for twenty years, by 
Dr. Nathan D. Smith. 

V. Researches upon the Venom of the Rat- 
tlesnake, with an investigation of the anatomy 
Mid physiology of the organs concerned, by Dr. 
S. W. Mitchell. 

We wish, in this brief article, to call the at- 
tation of Rhode Island teachers to some de- 
inctions from the third of theee eotitribvtions, 
^dative to the temperature of our State, and to 
wttitute a comparison between the temperature 
cf the latitude of 42° on the Atlantic coast and 
the latitude of 34° in the Mississippi valley. 

This series of observations made by Professor 
Caswell wiU be found of great value in future 

•We tn indebted to Hon. James F. Simmons, Senator 
ftwn Rhode Island, for the «« Annual Ecpoit of the 
»«d of Be^ents of the Smithsonian InstituUon, for the 



meteorological investigations. The deductions 
are in themselves important, and will form the 
basis for subsequent deductions upon the sub- 
ject. 

The record of the observations themselves oc- 
cupies one hundred and seventy-nine of the larg- 
est quarto pages which can be introduced into 
the volumes of the Smithsonian Contributions. 
" They comprise a record of the barometer 
and thermometer made three times a day, the 
direction and force of the wind, and the face of 
the sky for the same period ; also, the depth of 
rain, together with a column of general remarks 
on casual phenomena. The series is terminated 
by a number of general tables— the first giving 
the monthly and annual mean height of the 
barometer during the whole term of years ; the 
second, the monthly and annual mean height of 
barometer at sunrise or 6 a. h., 1 or 2 p. m,, and 
10 p. M. ; third, monthly and annual mean tem- 
peratures, deduced from the three observations 
daily ; fourth, monthly and annual mean tem- 
perature at sunrise or 6 a. m., 1 or 2 p. m., and 
10 p. m. ; fifth, monthly and annual maximum 
and minimum temperatures and range; sixth, 
the number of days in each month in which the 
prevailing winds came from each of the four 
quarters of the horizon ; seventh, mean force of 
the wind at the different hours of observation, 
and for the month and year ; eighth, mean 
cloudiness of the sky at the different hours of 
observation, and the mean for the month and 
year; ninth, monthly and annual number of 
days in which the weather was clear, variable, 
or cloudy — on which rain or snow fell; the 
tsnth, monthly and annual quantity of rain and 
snow in inches. 
<* From the records themselves an f^cco^nt of 
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the weather on any day for twenty-eight years 
past may be obtained. From the general tables 
we can determme the connection of the varia- 
tions of the barometer with the changes of the 
weather, and deduce rules of practical import- 
ance as well as of scientific interest. From the 
tables of the records of the thermometer, we 
find that the mean temperature of Prondence 
for the whole time is iS^ W, and that during 
the twenty-eight years of observation the oscil- 
lation on either side of this, with the exception 
of four years, is within a single degree." 

The observations by Dr. Smith were made at 
Washington, Hempstead County, Arkansas, lat. 
33<> 47', long. 16° 42' west from Washington. 
This place is the summit of the dividing ridge 
between the waters of the Red River and those 
of the Washita. From this ridge there is no 
higher level for a long distance. From the ob- 
servations of Dr. Smith for twenty years the 
mean daily temperature is found to be 61.81°. 

At Providence the coldest year was 1836. 

In Arkansas the coldest year was 1843. 

At Providence the warmest year was 1848. 

In Arkansas the warmest year was 1854. 

At Providence the coldest month is February. 

In Arkansas the coldest month is January. 

At Providence the warmest month is July. 

In Arkansas, the same. 

The mean annual amount of rain at Provi- 
dence is 40.38 inches ; Arkansas, 64.70. 

At Providence the greatest amount of rain 
falls in August ; and the least amount in Feb- 
ruary. 

At WaHhington, Ark., the greatest amount 
falls in April ; the least in September. 

At Providence the coldest single Aonth of the 
whole period was January, 1857. The warmest 
month of the whole period was August, 1848 ; 
and the next warmest was July, 1838. 

At Washington the coldest New Year's day 
was 1840 ; the mean temperature of which was 
220. a*he warmest, 1846 and 1855 ; the mean 
temperature of each being 57°. The coldest 
day in the year is the 18th of January ; and the 
warmest, the 15th of July. 

The amount of labor necessary to these ob- 
servations, the preparation of the tables and the 
deductions made from them, is immense. Im- 
agine an observer noting the thermometer, bar- 
ometer, wind, water- guage, &c., three times a 
day, for twenty or thirty years ; recording his 
observations, averaging each month, each year, 
fn4 for the whole term, and we then have only 



the datOf the necessary facts for a vast amount 
of deductive reasoning. 

These deductions extend to many departments 
of natural science — meteorological, chemical, 
mechanical, agricultural, astronomical. 

A valuable commentary on the well known 
principle that valuable knowledge is only gained 
by great labor, and an illustration of that other 
fact, that by means of books each generation in- 
herits all the wealth of knowledge accumulated 
by all the past. m. 



How Wordsworth Ijooked Conixnonlsr. 

In a new English novel, called ** A Family 
History,*' there is a description of Wordsworth 
and his daughter, which is worth copying : 

** He came in, a tall, gaunt man, wearing a 
huge pair of blue spectacles, with side goggles 
to them. Ue looked rough and weather-beaten, 
more, I thought, in outward appearance, like 
a shrewd old dale farmer than a great poet. 
* Take off those nasty things, papa,' said Dora, 
going up to him, and trying to take off his spec- 
tacles ; * who can see what you're like in them V 
He laughed and complied. Altogether, even 
when the goggles were removed, his appearance 
disappointed me. I saw nothing in his looks 
that distinguished him from other men, as a 
great genius. I could not have picked him out 
as the poet, as I once picked out Alfred Tenny- 
son at a ball from among some hundred other 
persons, long before any print of him had ever 
been published. Wordsworth's features were 
heavy, large and coarse ; his light gray eyes had 
no fire in them ; his nose was straight, broad 
and massy ; his mouth wide and rather sensual ; 
I thought it betokened irritability. Only the 
calm, high forehead indicated the lofty mind 
that had entranced thousands. I saw that Dora 
was extremely like him, only the lines that were 
harsh in him were in her softened to beauty, and 
that she had soft, expressive and beautiful eyee. 
When I had had a good look at him, Mrs. 
Wordsworth said, * There, my dear, now you 
have seen him as he really is. You shall see 
what a figure he makes of himself; you would 
hardly take him for a poet in bis walking cos- 
tume.' * More likely for a highwayman,' sug- 
gested one of the friends, who had returned 
with him. 'Yes,' echoed another, * that stick 
is enough to frighten anybody.' * Oh, ay,' said 
he, * I forgot that. I must show Miss Neville 
my walking- staff.' He went out, and returned 
with a thick knotted stick, which he showed 
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ne, telUng me ' it wm inTaluable in dimhing 
the mountftixu.' I think he said he had travel- 
led twice in Scotland, Hia daughter amiled, 
and said, * Yes, papa, and as we went along, the 
people on the borders laughed at the ** strange 
moo.*' ' He explained to me, who sat at his 
light hand, * Tes, Miss Neyille, they did laugh 
aame; we travelled in an open carriage; my 
eyes were bad, and so ' — Dora, by a merry 
glance, telegraphed across the table that his eyes 
ailed noikmg — * so I wore a Tell, aa I do now, 
to shade them. Dora drove, and the people 
used to come out of their cottagea and atand 
looking after us, calling out to one another, 
*' Lo*tha, lo'tha, there'a a man wi' a veil ! an' a 
lasB driving I *' ' 



How Knsloal Artiata Attbot Baoli Other. 

Tkb Counteaa Merlin, in her memoirs of 
Madame Malibran, givea a charming inatance of 
thia: 

"The presence," ahe aays, *• of Mademoiaelle 
Sontag, at the Italian theatre, waa fresh atimu- 
losfoT Maria'a talent, and contributed to ita 
perfection. Each time that the former obtained 
a brilliant triumph, Maria wept, and exclaimed, 
*M<m Dieu! why doea ahe aing so well?' then 
from these teara aprang a beauty and aublimity 
of harmony, of which the public had the benefit. 
It waa the ardent desire of amateurs to hear 
these two charming artists sing together in the 
came opera ; but they mutually feared each oth- 
er, and for aome time the much coveted gratifi- 
cation waa deferred. One night they met at a 
concert at my house ; a sort of plot had been 
laid, and toward the middle of the concert they 
were asked to aing the duet in * Tanctedi.' For 
a few moments they ahowed fear, heaitation; 
but at laat they yielded, and approached the 
piano, amidst the acclamationa of all preaent. 
They both aeemed agitated and disturbed, and 
observant of each other ; but presently the con- 
diuion of the symphony fixed their attention, 
tad the duet began. The enthusiasm their sing- 
ing excited was vivid, and so equally divided, 
that at the end of the duet, and in the midst of 
the applause, they gazed at each other, bewild- 
exed, delighted, astonished ; and by a sponta- 
neous movement, and involuntary attraction, 
their hands and lips met, and a kiss of peace 
was 2;iven and received with all the vivacity and 
sincerity of youth. The scene was charming, 
snd has assuredly not been forgotten by those 
who witneesed it." 



Fvom •* Sdaeatloa : Intellectiial, Moral and Fhysiesl," 
by Herbert Spencer. 

Intelleotual Education. 

That in education we should proceed from 
the simple to the complex, is a truth which ha» 
always been, to some extent, acted upon ; not 
professedly, indeed, nor by any means consist- 
ently. The mind grows. Like all things that 
grow, it progresses from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous ; and a normal training system, 
being an objective counterpart of this subjec- 
tive process, must exhibit the like progression. 
Moreover, regarding it from this point of view, 
we may see that this formula has much wider 
applications than at first appears. For its ra^ 
tionale involves not only that we should proceed 
from the single to the combined in the teaching 
of each branch of knowledge ; but that we 
should do the like with knowledge as a whole. 
As the mind, consisting at first of but few ac- 
tive faculties, has its later- completed faculties 
successively awakened, and ultimately comes to 
have all i^ faculties in simultaneous action ; it 
follows that our teaching should begin with but 
few subjects at once, and successively adding to 
these, should finally carry on all subjects abreast 
— that not only in its details should education 
proceed from the simple to the complex, but in 
its entembls also. 

To say that our lessons ought to start from 
the concrete and end in the abstract, may be 
considered as in part a repetition of the forego- 
ing. Nevertheless it is a maxim that needs to 
be stated : if with no other view, then with the 
view of shewing in certain cases what are truly 
the simple and the complex. For, unfortunate- 
ly, there has been much misunderstanding on 
this point. General formulas which men have 
devised to express groups of details, and which 
have severally simplified their conceptions by 
uniting many facts into one fact, they have sup- 
posed must simplify the conceptions of the child 
also; quite forgetting that a generaU ration ia 
simple only in comparison with the whole mass 
of particular truths it comprehends — that it ia 
more complex than any one of these truths tak- 
en singly — that only after many of these single 
truths have been acquired does the generaliza- 
tion ease the memory and help the reason — and 
that to the child not possessing these single 
trutha it is necessarily a mystery. Thus con- 
founding two kindb of simplification, teachers 
have constantly erred by setting out with ** first 
principles": a proceeding eaaentiaUy, though 
not apparently, at variance with the primary 
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tule ; which implies that the rninil should be 
introduced to principles through the medium of 
examples, and so should be led from the partic- 
ular to the general — from the concrete to the 

abstract. 

The education of the child must accord both 
in mode and arrangement with the education of 
mankind as considered historically ; or in other 
words, the genesis of knowledge in the individ- 
ual must follow the same course as the genesis 
6f knowledge in the race. To M. Comte we be- 
lieve society owes the enunciation of this doc- 
trine — a doctrine which we may accept with- 
out committing ourselves to his theory of the 
genesis of knowledge, either in its causes or its 
order. In support of this doctrine two reasons 
may be assigned, either of them sufficient to es- 
tablish it. One is deducible from the law of 
hereditary transmission as considered in its 
wider consequences. For if it be true that men 
exhibit likeness to ancestry both in aspect and 
character — if it be true that certain mental 
manifestations, as insanity, will occur in suc- 
cessive members of the same family at the same 
age — if, passing from individual cases in which 
the traits of many dead ancestors mixing with 
those of a few living ones greatly obscure the 
law, we turn to national types, and remark how 
the contrasts between them are persistent from 
age to age — if we remember that these respec- 
tive types came from a common stock, and that 
hence the present marked differences between 
them must have arisen from the action of modi- 
fying circumstances upon successive generations 
who severally transmitted the accumulated ef- 
fects to their descendants — if we find the dif- 
ferences to be now organic, so that the French 
child grows into a French man -even when 
brought up among strangers — and if the gene- 
ral fact thus illustrated is true of the whole na- 
ture, intellect inclusive ; then it follows that if 
there be an order in which the human race has 
mastered its various kinds of knowledge, there 
will arise in every child an aptitude to acquire 
these kinds of knowledge in the same order. 
So that even were the order intrinsically indif- 
ferent, it would facilitate education to lead the 
individual mind through the steps traversed by 
the general mind. But the order is tiot intrin- 
sically indifferent ; and hence the fundamental 
reason why education should be a repetition of 
civilization in little. It is alike provable that 
the historical sequence was, in its main outlines, 
a necessary one ; and that the causes which de- 
termined it apply to the child as to the race. 
Not to specify these causes in detail, it will suf- 



fice here to point out that, as the mind of htt« 
manity placed in the midst of phenomena and 
striving to comprehend them, has, after endleaa 
comparisons, speculations, experiments and the- 
ories, reached its present knowledge of each 
subject by a specific route ; it may rationally be 
inferred that the relationship between mind and 
phenomena is such as to prevent this knowledge 
from being reached by any other route; and 
that as each child's mind stands in this same 
relationship to phenomena, they can be acces- 
sible to it only through the same route. Hence 
in deciding upon the right method of edncation, 
an inquiry into the method of civilization will 
help to guide us. 

OuH of the conclusions to which such an in- 
quiry leads is, that in each branch of instruc- 
tion we should proceed from the empirical to 
the rational. A leading fact in human progress 
is, that every science is evolved out of its cor- 
responding art. It results from the necessity 
we are under, both individually and as a race, 
of reaching the abstract by way of the conorete, 
that there must be practice and an accruing ex- 
perience with its empirical generalizations, be- 
fore there can be science. Science is organised 
knowledge : and before knowledge can be or- 
ganized, some of it must first be possessed. 
Every study, therefore, should have a purely 
experimental introduction; and only after an 
ample fund of observations has been accumula- 
ted, should reasoning begin. As illustrative 
applications of this rule we may instance the 
modem course of placing grammar, not before 
language, but after it ; or the ordinary custom 
of prefacing perspective by pructical drawing. 

A second corollary from the foregoing general 
principle, and one which cannot be too strenu- 
ously insisted upon, is, that in education the 
process of self-development should be encour- 
aged to the fullest extent. Children should be 
led to make their own investigations, and to 
draw their own inferences. They should be 
told as little as possible, and induced to discover 
as much as possible. Humanity has progressed 
solely by self- instruction ; and that to achieve 
the best results, each mind must progress some- 
what after the same fashion, is continually prov- 
ed by the marked success of self-made men. 
Those who have been brought up under the or- 
dinary school-drill, and have carried away with 
them the idea that education is practicable only 
in that style, will think it hopeless to make 
children their own teachers. If, however, they 
will call to mind that the all- important know- 
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ledge of aiimnmdmg objects which a child gets 
in its early years is got without help — if they 
will remember that the child is self-taught in 
the use of its mother tongue — if they will es- 
timate the amount of that experience of Hfe, 
that oat-of-school wisdom, which erery boy 
gathers for himself— if they will mark the un- 
Qsoal intelligence of the uncared-for London 
samm, as shown in all the directions in which 
his faculties have been tasked — if further, they 
will think how many minds have struggled up 
^maided, not only through the mysteries of our 
inttionaUy - planned curriatiumt but through 
hosts of other obstacles besides ; they will find 
it a not unreasonable conclusion, that if the 
sahjects be put before him in right order and 
Tight form, any pupil of ordinary capacity will 
raimount his successive difficulties with but 
little assistance. Who indeed can watch the 
ceaseless observation, and inquiry and inference 
going on in a child's mind, or listen to its acute 
remarks on matters within the range of its fa- 
culties, without perceiving that these powers 
vhieh it manifests, if brought to bear systema- 
tically upon any studies within the tatM range, 
wonld readily master them without help ? This 
need for perpetual telling is the result of our 
fitopidity, not of the child's. We drag it away 
from the facts in which it is interested, and 
vhieh it is actively assimilating of itself ; we 
pat hefore it facts far to complex for it to under- 
staad, and therefore distasteful to it ; finding 
that it will not voluntarily acquire these facts, 
ve thrust them into its mind by force of threats 
and punishment ; by thus denying the know- 
ledge it craves, and cramming it with knowledge 
it cannot digest, we produce a morbid state of 
its foculties, and a consequent disgust for know- 
ledge in general ; and when, as a result partly 
of the stolid indolence we have brought on, and 
partly of still continued unfitness in its studies, 
the child can understand nothing without ex- 
planation, and becomes a mere passive recipient 
of our instructioTi, we infer that education must 
necessarily be carried on thus. Having, by our 
method, induced helplessness, we straightway 
make the helplessness a reason for our method. 
Clearly, then, the experience of pedagogues 
cannot rationally be quoted against the doctrine 
we are defending. And whoever sees this will 
■ee that we may safely follow the method of na- 
tuiothroughout — may, by a skillful ministra- 
tion, make the mind as self- developing in its 
later stages as it is in its earlier ones ; and that 
only by doing this cin we produce the highest 
power and activity. 



For the Bohoolmaster. 
The School Teacher. 

Thbbb are many teachers considered well 
qualified to teach because their knowledge and 
wit in some particular branch of study is supe- 
rior to their competitors. For instance : here is 
a teacher who has an extensive knowledge of 
mathematics, so fu as performing examples is 
concerned, and the more diflicult in this branch 
is that which interests him the most, while in 
many other studies he is hardly qualified to 
pass an examination ; yet he is called a good 
scholar, and considered, by many, a competent 
teacher. Another is found to have no difficulty 
in parsing or analyzing the most difficult sen- 
tences; is quite familiar with Homer, Virgil 
and Cicero ; but would utterly fail in giving in- 
struction to a class of beginners in any branch 
so that they would understand it. 

Teachers who are quick to conceive new ideas 
will expect the same of their pupils, and will 
be impatient in giving instructions to those who 
do not so readily understand. Because the 
thing looks very plain to the teacher's mind, he 
thinks that it does also, or should, to the child's. 
Says Charles Northend : '* The business requires 
a heart full of devotion to the work, and a pecu- 
liar and happy faculty for interesting the young, 
and Imparting instruction clearly, added to 
sound common sense and good judgment, and 
a certain taet emanating from all these — a fa- 
culty not quite describable, hardly imitable, but 
really indispensable." Teachers who under- 
stand human nature and have an extensive 
knowledge of men and things, and who are 
looking for opportunities to impart this know- 
ledge to their pupils in their daily lessons, that 
they may interest while they instruct them, will 
be successful, Shunnock. 



Thb aborigines of Australia have no idea of 
a supreme divinity, the creator and governor of 
the world, the witness of their actions, and their 
future Judge. They have no objects of wor- 
ship, even of a subordinate or inferior rank4 
In short, they have nothing whatever of the 
character of religion, or of religious observance, 
to discinguish them from the beasts that perish. 



An old Dutchman, who, some years ago, was 
elected a member of the American Legislature, 
said, in his broken English style : ** Yen 1 vent 
to the lechislatur I tought I vould find dem all 
Solomons dere ; but I soon found dere was some 
as pick fools dere as I was." 
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Bdnoation. 

It has become an uniyersally conceded and 
indisputable fact, that in the diffusion of intel- 
ligence and the advancement of popular educa- 
tion, this country takes precedence of all others ; 
to this, no doubt, is mainly attributable our 
greatness as a nation, and our prosperity as a 
people. To this, under heaven, we are indebt- 
ed for our blessings, civil and religious, social 
and politicaL A free press, free speech and 
free institutions, have been made the basis of a 
system of national polity whereon is being built 
up a superstructure enduring and immovable as 
the firm foundation on which it rests. 

Foremost in importance are justly to be rank- 
ed our common schools. To dwell upon the 
excellence of these institutions of learning, to 
speak of their beneficial effects and the mighty 
influence which they have exerted, and the great 
results which they are destined to accomplish, 
were to multiply words uselessly. These things 
have not been **done in a comer,'' but are **seen 
and known of all men.'* How different is the 
teaching of the present day when compared with 
that of even a preceding generation. We can 
remember well the nervous intonations of the 
old preceptor as we vainly endeavored to deci- 
pher the mysterious characters which scowled 
at us in formidable and black array from the 
dog-eared and dilapidated primer. We remem- 
ber, too, the withering look of unbending seve- 
rity with which he was wont to survey us from 
his elevated stool ; all hilarity was frozen by a 
firown — all short-comings reprehended by the 
rod. In process of time, however, under his 
birehm^ administration, the worthy didaacalo$ 
imagined that all requisite proficiency had been 
attained, and so we parted. *• Good, easy 
man ! " He was unconscious that the conclu- 
sions at which he had arrived were not infer- 
ences deduced from our own perception and 
apprehension of facts, not the result of convic- 
tions attested by our own judgment, but a blind 
reliance on the assertions of others — we had 
grasped at the shadow and lost the subbtance. 
As in an ill-fed fire, the barely ignited or decay- 
ing embers are smothered at the onset by the 
sudden pressure of useless and pernicious fuel, 
so were the first feeble glimmerings of undevel- 
oped genius either overshadowed or totally ex- 
tinguished by the heterogeneous and impenetra- 
ble mass thrown over and around them ; where- 
as, had they been fanned with care and fed with 
judgment, the latent spark, kindling into activi- 
ty and brightness, had glowed with rapidly in- 



creasing lustre until it had leaped into an imper- 
ishable flame. 

In this our day, the young, instead of being 
compelled to credit implicitly an abstract and 
dogmatical assertion, are led by first principles 
to examine it for themselves, to analyze its every 
part, to discover the connection between cause 
and effect, the premise and conclusion, and hav- 
ing done this, to reOnite the disparted links in- 
to an unbroken and connected chain, harmoniz- 
ing in every part. 

We know of few things more pleasing or in- 
structive than that of an hour's visit to one of 
our common schools. There will be found 
abundant material for meditation and study. 
There we may oftentimes read the history of 
the man in the lineaments of the child. Yet is 
not the face always the index of the heart or of 
the mind, neither is seeming dullness a proof of 
the absence of intelligence. . In the rough, un- 
cultivated spirits we may at times regard, there 
shall lurk that germ of intellectual wisdom, 
which, if rightly watched and tended, will shoot 
up into a mighty tree whose top shall pierce the 
clouds. 

It behooves every friend of education, every 
Mend of his country and of humanity at large, 
to aid all efforts which are being made to pro- 
mote and prosper this great cause. Every add- 
ed school house reared within our land strength- 
ens and beautifies ** our borders." These are 
the blessings which, wherever they descend, me- 
ander like fertilizing streams through a parched 
and thirsty ground, converting the arid waste 
into a fruitful field, yielding odorous shrubs 
and fragrant flowers and stately trees, the leaves 
whereof shall be ** for the healing of the na- 
tions." — Lynn Reporter. 



Genius and Child-like-nesa. 

Wb have often thought that these two char- 
acteristics are commonly found together, and 
the following comment on Hans Christian An- 
dersen, the Danish author, by a reviewer in the 
National Quarterly ^ is contlrmatory : 

** The secret of Andersen's genius lies in the 
fact that he is eteentiaUy and alwaye a child. 
He is a child in his memory, and in his fancy 
and feelings. His own time of childhood seems 
always to be present to his mind, furnishing in- 
cidents and characters to his purpose. He 
weaves bits of colors from his own history into 
the fabric of his story. The * Red Shoes ' is a 
reproduction in sterner form of his own little 
experience, as he tells it in his life : — * An old 
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finnale taOor altered my deceased father's great- 
eoat into a confirmation suit for me ; nerer be- 
fore had I worn so good a coat. I had also, for 
the first time in my life, a pair of boots. My 
delight was extremely great ; my only fear was 
that ererybody would not see them, and there- 
fore I drew them up over my trousers, and thus 
marched through the church. The boots creak- 
ed and that inwaidly pleased me, for thus the 
congregation would hear that they were new. 
My whole devotion was disturbed ; I was aware 
of it, and it caused me a horrible pang of con- 
science that my thoughts should be as much 
vith my new boots as with God. I prayed him 
earnestly from my heart to forgive me; and 
then, again, I thought of my boots.' " 



i 



From the PeniMylTama Teacher. 
The Common Soliool Teacher. — No, 4. 



OTHEB HELPS — MEANS OF PROFESSIONAL 
IMPROTBMENT. 

In the preceding article we have briefly re- 
forred to the helps of a teacher which are addi- 
tional and subsidiary to the ordinary text-books. 
In doing so, we noticed only those helps which 
are regarded by all enlightened educators as the 
common school teacher's legitimate assistants — 
without which, no matter how richly he may 
he intellectually endowed, or how largely his 
Realty of aptness to teach may be developed, 
mnch of his labor will pass for naught, and 
many of his highest hopes be blasted. 

There are other helps of analogous charact^ 
not regarded as esMential to the teacher's success, 
nor Claimed to be capable of universal applica- 
tion, but, nevertheless, of sufficient importance 
to demand the thoughtful attention of our young 
friend, and, under favorable circumstances, t ) 
▼arrant a fair trial at his hands. The principal 
of these are : A school library ; a set of out- 
line maps ; a eabinet of natural curiosities ; phi- 
losophical apparatus ; an assortment of arith- 
metical blocks ; and a school newspaper. AU 
of them assist the intelligent teacher in impart- 
ing instruction to his pupils — some of them 
might very properly have been introduced in 
the chapter which treated of the atiraetions of 
the school- room. With regard to the question, 
Who should supply these helps — the teacher, or 
his employers ? — we answer both. The teacher 
who does not collect from nature's museum a 
dosen or two of her commonest curiosities ; or 
&shion, in a leisure hour, at the shop of a neigh- 
boring mechanic, a syphon, or prism, or set of 
arithmetical blockSf — i«> i4 mild t^nn8» sadl^ 



lacking in professional spirit. And, the board of 
directors, or the citizens of the district, who do 
not provide some of the remaining helps we have 
enumerated, are, to say the least of them, either 
excusable upon the plea of honest poverty, or 
else deplorably blind to the best interests of the 
helpless youth who are entrusted to their care. 

And here, much as we approve of the educa- 
tional instrumentalities enumerated, and others 
that might be mentioned, we would have the 
young teacher remember that all educational 
helps cannot be mathematically adjusted to the 
wants of every school-room, no more than all 
men could be made to subscribe to the same re- 
ligious creed. Herein many zealous teachers go 
astray. The art of teaching school is not of 
the exemt sciences, and it never will be. It la 
not a Proetutean bed, upon which whole schools 
may be laid, and the peculiar habits, disposi- 
tions, advantages, disadvantages, and surround- 
ings of the pupils be summarily abbreviated or 
lengthened to suit the stereotyped regulations, 
or the settled convictions of the teacher. A 
rule or system may work well in one district, 
and be the source of much mischief in anothnr ; 
or, if there be no other objection to its introduc- 
tion, various phyeical causes may exist which 
will render that result impossible. For in- 
stance, the reading of the Bible as a devotional 
exercise might be productive of good in a school 
composed of Protestant children, but the same 
practice would manifestly be the cause of as 
much evil, if transferred to a CathoUo district. 
The common school teacher has no right to in- 
culcate, in any manner whatever, his religious 
views on pupils whose parents pn>fe8B an an- 
tagonistic faith. 

Again : We are a believer in the doctrine that 
a school library is a good thing in every school- 
room, but we would not advise a teacher whose 
engagement embraced only a four months term, 
to attempt the establishment of such a library 
if it did not already exist. So, also, we have 
never known a teacher to disapprove the circu- 
lation, among pupils able to read, of a tUiy 
school paper, like Clark's School Visitor ; but, 
when the parents of pupils, in the language of 
a director, whose letter is now before us, « are 
so poor, that they can hardly keep bread in 
their houses over night," the instructor of those 
pupils would scarcely be justifiable in soliciting 
from them subscriptions to even Mr. Clark's ex- 
cellent little monthly. The true teacher should 
be a thorough student of human nature, and 
should possess the faculty ^and we incline to 
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the opinion, that all may possess it, if they 
choose) of adapting himself to the circumstan- 
ces by which he is surrounded. We are all the 
creatures of circumstances — we do not make 
them. Our success in this world depends upon 
our taking advantage of favorable circumstan- 
ces, refusing to be discouraged by the unfavora' 
bis, and always, as Carlyle expresses it, doiriff 
the duty that lies nearest. 

So much by way of conclusion to a brief re- 
ference to some of the school-room helps of the 
earnest, intelligent teacher. We come now, by 
a natural transition, to notice the means he may 
employ in fitting himself for the practice of his 
profession. 

No young teacher springs full- formed from 
the halls of any college, academy, or normal 
Bchool. We hope we do not undervalue any of 
these honored instrumentalities in the forma- 
tion of the teacher, and especially the one last 
named ; but we are far from attaching to them 
that importance which many educational wri- 
ters claim for them. Given a creditable profi- 
ciency in the branches of a collegiate, academic 
or normal school education, and the teacher is 
still but little else than the unchiseled statue in 
the block of marble. The host of incompetent 
ffraduates acting as teachers all over the land, 
whose education stopped with the receipt of 
their diplomas — it, indeed, it had ever com- 
menced — fully attests the correctness of this 
opinion. To vary somewhat Poor Richard's 
trite saying : Experience keeps a dear school, 
but teachers will learn in no other, and scarce 
in that. In this they are not unlike the mem- 
bers of any other profession. How much faith 
do wu all have in the physician who has grown 
gray in the treatment of all the ills to which 
flesh is heir; and how little in the beardless 
boy, who, for the first time, hangs up his shin- 
gle in front of the little frame building across 
the street. What young lawyer does not know 
how difficult a thing it is to obtain a respecta- 
ble position at the bar ; and what young minis- 
ter does not quake with iear, lest some of his 
hearers should discover where he borrowed his 
last sermon. To leave the learned professions, 
and seek an illustration in the warring elements 
around us : How much more rehance is placed 
in the veteran officer, who earned promotion at 
the cannon's mouth, than in the ** Brigadier 
General of Volunteers," who 
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never set a squadron in the field, 

Nor the diTision of a battle knevr 
More than a spinster ! '* 



The true school of the aoldier is the tented field, 
with a bold, defiant enemy before him, to be 
beaten and subdued : the true school of the 
teacher is his own school-room, with a few 
choice educational works on his desk, and a 
certificate of membership in the county or dii- 
trict institute in his pocket. And what of each 
of these ? This : — 

I. The School-Room, Nineteen-twentieths of 
all the children that are bom into the world are 
naturally honest, truthful, confiding, anxious 
to learn, and possessed of warm, loving hearts. 
Even the believers in the severest form of total 
depravity must admit this. Little children are 
the only innocent persons in this guilty world. 
They never defraud you ; never hold the word 
of promise to the ear, and break it to the hope ; 
never attempt to humble you that they may be 
exalted. That man has lived to little purpose, 
who has not learned much from little children. 
The more he becomes like them, the nearer does 
he approach to that perfection which is not of 
earth. But, alas, that all parents are not as lit- 
tle children ! The home influences which sur- 
round the youth who fill our schools are as va- 
ried as the leaves of the forest when touched by 
the frosts of autumn. To be able to govern 
aright the pupils who compose any individual 
school requires an acquaintance with the man- 
ner in which those pupils are governed at home, 
as well as with every shade ot their respective 
dispositions. To be able truly to educate their 
mental and moral faculties, and properly to di- 
rect their social and physical qualities, requires 
a knowledge of the kind of cooperation afforded 
or opposition interposed under the parental roof, 
as a daily personal contact with and sympathy 
for every pupil. This is the part of the teach- 
er's education which cannot be learned at the 
institution in which he acquired his knowledge 
of mathematics and the languages — a feature 
of his calling which makes every new school a 
new world to him, and the mind of every new 
scholar a terra ineognitia to be explored and 
peopled. We need scarcely add, as a conclu- 
sion to this paragraph, the reflection that will 
occur to the mind of every reader : that, the 
life of the teacher, from manhood to old age, is 
but a succession of experiments in the art of 
teaching; nor, the other thought — that, the 
more the teacher can bend his mental poweis to 
the comprehension of his pupils, and the closer 
he can bring his own heart into sympathy with 
theirs, the greater will be his success in educat- 
ing their understandings and ruling their spirits. 
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II. Educational Works, Many of our most 
promising teachers, we have observed, do not 
seem to be aware of the fact, that scores of 
books have been published in explanation of the 
teacher's duties and responsibilities, and in pre- 
sentation of Tarious theories of teaching and 
eoDducting a school. The number of those who 
do not take an educational journal is equally 
large. To all such we have this one word of 
friendly adyice to giye : There is such a thing 
as a Uachar's library, embracing works of prac- 
tieal Talue, prepared by some of the leading 
edneators of Europe and America. Those writ- 
ten by such American authors as Dayid P. Page, 
Charles Northend, and George B. Emerson, are 
entirely deTOted to the instruction of the eom- 
man tchool Uaeher, He should not be without 
them* The wide-awake teacher will also feel 
the want of aa educational journal that will ac- 
qnsint him monthly with the educational trans- 
aetions in his own State, and with the experi- 
ence and suggestions of brother teachers around 
him, whose hands he may never be permitted to 
grasp. If the board of directors, by whom he 
is employed, do not pay him a salary sufficient 
to enable him to purchase the books and sub- 
scribe for the periodical we have indicated, he 
ii the heir to a sore mis fortune : if they do pay 
him a sufficient salary, and he neglects to feed 
his mind with the thoughts of those who have 
honored and still honor the profession of his 
choice, then is there a great fault committed, 
•nd our friend is not blameless. 

III. Inttiiutet. It is assumed that no argu- 
ment is necessary to show the necessity of the 
Institute as the only profitable means for the 
inter-eommunication of thoughts and experience 
between common school teachers, and for the 
instruction of those members of the profession 
vho haye not been educated under the most fa- 
vorable auspices. ** Iron sharpeneth iron ; so a 
Sttn sharpeneth the countenance of a friend." 

In the succeeding chapter. What an Institute 
fiould be, will engage our attention. /. m. s. 



Bow Xaoh do You Know About Bain P 

Ox that subject, here is a wise word or two : 
" Now, familiar as we are in practice with the 
wbject of rain, we may well wonder how it 
could ever rain at all. Seeing that water is 
many hundred times heayier than air, by what 
means, it has been asked, does it climb into the 
atmosphere and continue floating in the thin 
altitudes which the cirri undoubtedly attain ? 



become yisible to the eye, and compose the ya- 
rious species of cloud ? Are these particles sim- 
ply drops of diminutiye size — mere water- dust, 
if we may so speak — or are they yesicular, that 
is, little balloons, consisting of an aqueous film 
with air or yapor inclosed ? What is it compels 
them to condense and occasionally to descend in 
torrents, accompanied by fearful explosions of 
electricity, or to freeze into lumps of ice as large 
as oranges or pumpkins? These, with many 
other questions, haye been thorns in the sides of 
meteorologists, which theorists haye endeayored 
to extract with yarious degrees of skill. Descar- 
tes supposed that the yesicles were little spheres 
of water rendered buoyant by the materia sub^ 
tills of space. Dr. Halley suggested that the 
rise of the yapor- storms might be due to a * fla- 
tus, or warm spirit, or perhaps to a certain kind 
of matter whose eonatus might be contrary to 
that of grayity.' Franklin contended that moist- 
ure was dissolyed in the atmosphere as salt is 
dissolyed in water ; but that when repudiated, 
the aqueous particles still remamed in suspen- 
sion by adhering to the molecules of air. Mr. 
Rowell's hypothesis is^ 'That the atoms of 
water, being so minute, are, when completely 
enyeloped in their natural coatings of electricity, 
rendered so buoyant as to be liable, eyen when 
in their most condensed state, to be carried off 
by slight currents of air ; but if expanded by 
heat, their capacity for electricity being increas- 
ed by their increase of surface, they are then 
rendered buoyant at all times, and are buoyed 
up into the air by their coatings of electricity ; 
when, if condensed, they become • positiyely 
electrified, but are still buoyed up by the elec- 
tricity, till, on the escape of the surcharge, the 
particles faU aa rain.' In other words, the wa- 
ter-atoms are enabled to rise when their electric 
charge is augmented by heat, but compelled to 
fall when the surplus is withdrawn. If the ya- 
por, when condensed by cold, should be in a 
position to part with a portion of its electricity , 
the particles will approach each other by yirtua 
of their natural attraction, and thus become 
visible as clouds ; but if the surcharge totally 
escapes, they will unite into large drops, and 
descend as rain." 



A gentleman was once praising the personal 
charms of a yery homely woman before Mr. 
Foote, the comedian, who whispered to him, 
t* And why don't you lay claim to such an ac- 
complished beauty }** ** What right haye I to 



her ? " said the other, ** Every right, by the 
How ia the vapor condensed into particles which' law of nations, aa the first discoverer } " 
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For the Schoolmaster. 
Hints in Begard to Conduotinfi; Becitationa. 

1. If you are to hear a recitation to-morrow, 
you wish to do it with credit to yourself and 
profit to your scholars. To enable you to do so, 
special preparation on your part is necessary. 
This may occupy you a few minutes, or an hour ; 
it can often be done better without a book than 
with one. Of course, I suppose that no one 
would undertake to teach a subject, the main 
principles of which he had not mastered before- 
hand. Thus much preparation is imperatiye on 
every one who makes the slightest pretensions 
to be a teacher, and can be best obtained at some 
good schooL Then there are many of the older 
teachers, who have that preparation that results 
from long familiarity with a subject, which they 
have frequently been over with their classes. 
Still, all, I think, will find it to their advantage 
and to that of their pupils, to review the mor- 
row's lesson before entering the school-room. 
The memory is treacherous ; this class differs 
from that of last term in the same subject, and 
different explanations, fmd different modes of 
presenting the subject, will suit it better. Be- 
sides, the teacher wishes to be a live teacher, to 
get a better knowledge of a subject each time he 
reviews it. In what way can he do this so well, 
as by previous preparation in each day's stu- 
dies ? For myself, whatever success I have had 
in teaching, has resulted, in a great degree, from 
pursuing this method. 

Each recitation, as well as each hour of our 
life, embodies in itself the results of much pre- 
vious preparation, of which we may, or may 
not be aware. The condition of the mind and 
of the body alike affect it. In nature we see re- 
sults suddenly exhibiting themselves ; in spring 
the trees, just now bare, are quickly covered 
with leaves ; the autumnal woods, to careless 
observers, suddenly flame out in gorgeous dyes. 
But the botanist can tell you that in the fall be- 
fore, the buds for spring were perfected, and the 
currents of sap in summer prepared the pigments 
that tint the autumnal scene. 
The pupils should also prepare themselves be- 
rehand. An hour*s work out of school by the 
older children of our district schools, is always 
profitable, rarely injurious to them. By no 
means let your pupils acquire the habit of com- 
ing to the recitation with lessons but half learn- 
ed. You must so conduct the recitation, as to 
allow the lazy ones no chance of escape. 

2. You are now ready to caU out a class, 
(for I do not suppose that in a large public 



school you allow the class, in recitation time, to 
CO be seated at the desks.) How shall it be 
done ? Some call for the class, and the mem- 
bers of it, without any order, and as they may 
get ready, ramble out to the recitation seat, or 
platform, where, after some debate and bicker- 
ing, and change of places, they settle down, not 
quietly, though, into their positions. The teach- 
er who allows such proceedings, generally com- 
plains that his school is hard to govern, — no 
wonder ; at each recitation they are trained in 
disorder. Other teachers, (it is known by the 
order of exercises what class is to come ont,) 
strike the bell once, and the class rises, each boy 
facing the way he is to go. At a second stroke of 
the bell, the first scholar in the right aisle, steps 
forward, according to directions previously giv- 
en, to his place at the head of the class ; the 
second in the aisle follows three paces behind ; 
after the first aisle is empty, the second aisle is 
cleared in the same way, all ranging themselTes 
in the class in the order in which they come out. 

This takes but a few minutes ; no disorder is 
manifested, and the scholar who will mind his 
teacher so far will give him but little trouble 
during the day. Some teachers range their pu- 
pils in the class according to height, and others 
according to rank ; at the second tap of the 
bell, one steps to the head calling out, one ; the 
next, from some other part of the room perhaps, 
calls out, two, &c. The method of bringing out 
a class may vary according to the age, number 
and discipline of its members, and according to 
the position of the aisles, desks and platforms. 
Now, suppose you wish to send this class back 
to the seats, the lesson for the next day bar- 
ing been assigned. At a signal, the scholars 
from one, or from both ends, file off in order to 
their seats. Let the methods of calling out a 
class and sending it back, ever insure order and 
despatch. 

3. How shall the class walk so as to make 
the least noise } Some teachers have their schol- 
ars walk on tiptoe ; in some private schools, all 
wear slippers ; but it is well for all to learn to 
walk throwing the weight of the body upon the 
balls of the feet. Tell the aspiring youths who 
walk on their heels, making a loud noise, that 
that is not a sign of strength and manliness, but 
is indicative of weakness, and they will soon 
give it up. 

4. If the pupils stand during the exercise, 
and it is often well to have them do so when 
spelling orally and in exercises in elocution, 
what is the position that gives most ease and is 
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di^ant and healthful? Stand in a line, the 
weight of the hody resting equally on both feet, 
bead erect, shoulders and stomach back, the 
chest forward, the weight of the body on the 
balls of the feet, heels together and the arms at 
the side. If the scholars sit, let them sit erect, 
and keep both feet on the floor. 

5. In what recitations shall scholars carry 
oat their books, and in what ones not } Gen- 
erally, I would say, let books be carried out, 
when they will be needed in the recitation, by 
those who have their lessons perfectly. In his- 
tory and in geometry books are not needed by 
tbe class, nor in Latin or English grammar, ex- 
cept in certain exercises. In spelling, no books 
axe needed, except to pronounce the words at 
the dose of the exercise. 

But why, says some one, leave the books at 
tbe seats } Because there is a great temptation 
for many scholars to peep into their books, and 
as this is done iurtxTely and against orders, de- 
ception and disobedience are practiced and be- 
come habits. Again, if they often look into the 
book, they are indirectly encouraged to make 
poor preparation in their lessons, which is bad ; 
and again, depending on the book to help them 
out of difficulties, self-reliance is not developed, 
which also us bad. 

And it may be asked, of how much advantage 
is that recitation to a class, in which, besides 
spelling and arithmetic, there is indirectly taught 
deception, disobedience, blundering and depen- 
dence. 

The teacher generally needs no book, except 
a new one has just been introduced, and he 
should not, note well, carry his book into the 
class to learn the lesson himself there. 

It might be well for teacher and for scholars 
to bear in mind, that in active business life, on- 
ly that knowledge and those facts which a man 
carries about with him, in his head, are of much 
nine to him. Why should it not be so in the 
school-room) and why should not the recitation 
prepare one for real life } 

6. If the teacher stands, let it be in the man- 
ner already indicated for the scholar, except 
that he is free to move his hands and arms. 
Some teachers, at tbe commencement of a reci- 
tation, begin to walk to and fro, by degrees go- 
ing faster and faster, until their classes either do 
not look at them, or, if they do, are half dis- 
tracted. Let calmness and dignity preside at a 
rseitation ; both are favorable to clear and con- 
nected thought, as well as to good order. Some 
teachers prefer to stand during the whole of 



the school session. It takes a strong person to 
do so, and some are injured by it. Others like 
to sit, which has its advantages also, while to 
some constitutions it is injurious. What is 
most healthy for the teacher must decide this 
matter. I like to change from one position to 
the other, but not too Irequently. For the 
teacher to sit is more favorable to study, quiet 
and good order ; sometimes standing conduces 
to vivacity or to impressiveness. 

7. Get the attention of a. class before begin- 
ning a recitation. Let the uneasy ones get still ; 
the last slate or book find its resting place ; let 
that boy who is looking on the floor, out of the 
window or behind him, recall his wandering 
thoughts to the business before him, and let all 
eyes be directed to the teacher before going on ; 
a stop of a quarter of a minute may secure good 
attention for half an hour. — " A stitch in time 
saves nine." 

That boy who is to learn any trade or pro- 
fession, or as a naturalist would learn of nature, 
must first learn to give attention, to notice ; so 
in the recitation-room, and you want your pu- 
pils to form habits, as well as to get knowledge. 

8. Teachers should be careful in their use of 
language ; first, that it be not ungrammatical. 
When two persons who are together during 
much of the day, as two members of the same 
class, two chums at a boarding school, or mem- 
bers of a family, wish to correct their English, 
a good way is to criticise each other, and the 
addition of a fine of one cent for each mistake, 
is a great sharpener of the wits for preventing 
and detecting mistakes. Let the teacher correct 
the mistakes made by his scholars as they occur, 
or else, which is the better way, note them down 
and reserve the last ten minutes of each day for 
the whole school to correct them. Let the schol- 
ars also at the same time correct whatever errors 
in the use of language they have heard during 
the day. It is wonderful what interest they 
wUl feel in this exercise, in which they should 
be required to show why the phrases corrected 
are ungrammatical. Second, that their pronun- 
ciation be correct in respect to accent and the 
proper sounds of the vowels and consonants in 
each word. For this purpose use the method 
of criticism spoken of above, and a good pro- 
nouncing dictionary, Worcester's or Smart's. 
Third, that their statements be clear, embodying 
at the same time fullness and brevity. To have 
statements clear, ideas must be definite and well 
arranged, and then, if suitable words are select- 
ed, there will be a fiill and yet brief expression 
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of the thought. To express what we mean, all 
we mean, and nothing more, is an art so diffi- 
cult and so rarely attained, that it cannot be 
expected of many teachers. Still, it is well to 
know which way perfection lies, so that we may 
tend towards it, if not reach it, and the diffi- 
culty of the task must not deter us from trying 
to make our language a correct picture of our 
thought. Expression as an art must be studied 
by teachers ; it is a part of their trade ; and I 
leave it for others to determine which is the 
better teacher, he who has ten ideas and can 
state none of them clearly, or he who has five 
and can fully express them. 

This fullness of expression should be de- 
manded of pupils. Do not let them, in reply 
to questions, gire ends and fragments of sen- 
tences only, but make their replies propositions, 
sentences containing a subject and predicate. 
Fourth, that their articulation be distinct and 
that their voices have sufficient volume, or quan- 
tity. Distinctness of articulation Is best obtain- 
ed by practice on the elementary sounds, under 
a good teacher of elocution. By following this 
fourth direction in regard to language, we shall 
be enabled to follow the fifth. Fifth, avoid re- 
petition of your questions and statements, and 
of the scholars* answers, except indeed at the 
close of some remarks, you wish to make a brief 
summary of what has been said. A great deal 
of time is lost in many schools while such ques- 
tions and replies as these are passing to and fro 
between teacher and scholars : — I cannot hear ; 
What did you say ? Please repeat ; I do not 
understand, now. This deadens interest and 
wastes time. First be sure that you speak so 
as to be easily heard by all ; then, if the pupil 
does not hear, pass the question to the next. 
Speak not only so that your scholars may hear 
you if they will, but so that they cannot help 
it if they give attention. k. 

[to be ooktintted.] 



«• Dbad as ▲ Herb&ixo." — The herring is a 
delicate fish. Whenever it is taken out of the 
water, even though it receives no hurt, it gives 
a squeak and immediately expires ; and though 
it be thrown instantly back into the water, it 
never recovers. Hence the proverb, « Dead as 
a herring." 



An 1ili8hhan*b Opikion of a Yankee. — 
** Bedad, if he was cast away on a desolate is- 
land he'd get up next momin' an' go round 
sellin' maps to the inhabitants." 
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From the Independent. 
The Bag of Beans. 

In a country vUlage of New England there 
dwelt, not many years since, a lawyer and s 
physician, both intelligent, educated men ; both 
members of the same church. They have both 
passed away, but not without doing 89me good 
in the world. 

Just ten years ago this month, one frosty 
morning, there walked into that village a little 
boy, looking very tired and desolate. His gar- 
ments were old, but neatly patched ; his hands 
and face were clean and his hair smoothly comb- 
ed ; withal, there was about him a most attrac- 
tive air of decent poverty. 

So thought Dr. A., as he drew near the lad, 
who had seated himself upon a stone opposite 
his gate. 

What are you thinking about my little 
he kindly asked. 

The boy started, stared at the doctor with his 
great brown eyes, as much as to say. Can it be 
that such as you take any interest in me ? then 
the tears began to trickle over his bronzed 
cheeks, and fell fast upon his patched garments. 

The doctor was moved. He patted the boy 
gently on his head, and again asked what he 
was thinking of. The child seemed reassured, 
and, despite his choking sobs, exclaimed, 

** I was thinking, if God would only open s 
way for me to become great and good like you, 
how I might help my dear mother, who is work' 
ing her life out to get bread for her children." 

The doctor himself now brushed a tear from 
his eye, and softly said, still keeping his hand 
upon the boy's head, ** Good you can certainly 
become ; great, too, in virtue ; and all other 
greatness God is able to add thereto. Take 
heart, my son — act if yru would be." 

•• Oh, sir, if you would only help me," ex- 
claimed the lad, springing up and confronting 
his new-found friend with glowing face and 
sparkling eyes. 

The gpraceful attitude of the child, the vigor 
of his expression, the seeming firmness of his 
purpose, turned the scale with the doctor. ** I 
do not need you, child," he said, ** but I will 
take you and give you a start ; may God help 
you do the rest. You may be my chore-boy. 
I will board, clothe and teach you till you can 
do better. No thanks, lad ; but take my horse 
to the stable and tend him carefully." 

The boy silently obeyed, and his benefactor 
turned away. The hearts of both were full of 
gratitude — the child's for his new found homei 
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and its donor's for the rich assarance that he 
was but doing his Maker's bidding. 

Neither the boy nor his patron had ever rea- 
•on to regret the decision of that morning. The 
one proyed a kind and considerate master, the 
other a careful, diligent serrant. His evenings 
the boy eagerly spent in study, and quickly mas- 
tered all the branches taught in district schools. 
Here he might have stopped, despite his long- 
ings, and have passed the rest of his days in 
hnmble, honest poverty, had not a most trivial 
bcident turned the whole current of his life. 

One morning, the good doctor, in his daily 
visit to the stable, while rummaging in his hay- 
mow, stumbled upon a bag full of beans — a 
half bushel of nice, fresh beans. Here was a 
mystery. How came they there? To whom 
did they belong ? Was there anything wrong 
about it ? His wife could tell him nothing ; so 
he next had recourse to James. The boy color- 
ed, hesitated, stammered, and then was silent 
altogether. 

A faint suspicion flashed across the doctor's 
mind. Could it be ? No ! he flung the idea 
from him at once. Honesty was stamped upon 
every feature of that manly face. 

The boy seemed to read, by intuition, his 
erery thought. Again he put himself in the 
lialf-tragic attitude of his first appeal to the 
doctor, and exclaimed, « A thief! No ; I'd 
■ooner die than touch what did not belong to 
me. Those beans my mother saved to help me 
buy a Latin grammar with. Do you think I 
could be untrue to such a mother's teachings ? " 

** Ko, my lad," said the doctor, firmly grasp- 
ini; his hand, *' and your mother may well be 
proud of auch a son. Henceforth the way to 
learning shall be no thorny one to you, if friends 
can help you." 

So it proved. The physician and the lawyer 
went hand in hand in such works of benevo- 
lence ; the large heart of the one and the abun- 
dant means of the other went well together. 
Iheir kindly interest and good advice cheered 
on the struggling boy. Books he had in abun- 
dance ; and when the time came for him to be- 
gin his student career amongst new scenes and 
&ces, their influence found him a place where 
hia native power could begin to carve out his 
destiny. 

That destiny is now well assured. The for- 
lorn, distrusting chore-boy is now the self-pos- 
■caed, honored professor. Nature had given 
him a comely person, and the graces have been 
kind to him. His home is amongst the educa- 



ted, the polished and the refined ; yet he is not 
now untrue to his mother's teachings ; and now 
even he grasps her homely hand just as warmly 
as he did on the day when he took from it the 
bag of beans wherewith to buy his first gram- 
mar. 

As we have said before, his kind patrons have 
gone to their reward; went before the poor 
lad whom they cheered had rewarded, by his 
achievements, their kindly efforts ; but we doubt 
not from heaven they look down with loving 
hearts upon this worthy son of their adoption. 

Child of penury, God is no respecter of per- 
sons. He who runneth winneth the race. 

Man of means, *' Cast thy bread upon the 
waters." ** God loveth a cheerful giver." 



For the Sehoolmaatez. 
*% Cyolopasdias. 

The entire circle of education among the 
Greeks, — to whom we are indebted for this 
word, as well as for so much in learning and 
literature,-^ consisted in the ** seven liberal arts 
and sciences," which constituted, with the an- 
cients, the course of education for the higher 
classes of citizens. These seven arts and sci- 
ences were grammar, arithmetic, geometry, mu- 
sic, astronomy, dialectics and rhetoric. The 
word is now used as the name of a work de- 
signed to contain a summary of human know- 
ledge, alphabetically arranged. 

A nephew of the great Plato is supposed to 
haye written the first Cycloptedia. His name 
was Speusippus, and he called his work Diologoi 
ton peri ten Progmateian Hamoion. The Histo^ 
ria Naturalia of Pliny was a noted Cyclopasdia 
of ancient times. It contained articles, longer 
or shorter, on twenty thousand matters of im- 
portance, as was stated in its preface, and the 
material was drawn from two thousand volumes. 
Astronomy, metaphysics, natural philosophy, 
botany, mineralogy, medical science, arts, agri- 
culture, all came within the compass of his Hia- 
torta Naturalis, 

The earliest of the modem cyclopsedias wor- 
thy of note was Alsted's elaborate work, pub- 
lished under the name of Curnu Philotophid En- 
cyclopsBdia, four volumes, published at Herbom, 
1620, and afterwards at Lyons in 1649, under 
the title of Scientiarum Omnium Encychpadiam 
Soon after the year 1600 appeared the De Dig- 
nitate et Augmentis Scientiarum, and in 1620 the 
Novum Organum Scientiarum of Lord Bacon. 
These works were not large, but were rich and 
valuable in <• deep and acute thinking," and 
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here we find the foundation of a logical arrange- 
ment of the sciences. 

From this time cyclopaedias have become nu- 
merous; some designed for the instruction of 
the young and uninformed, some written with 
the object of bringing uniyersal knowledge into 
systematic order. 

The first English cycloptedia was the Lexicon 
Technioum, or ** An Universal Dictionary of the 
Arts and Sciences," by John Harris, (two vol- 
umes, London, 1706-10). This was principally 
limited to the mathematics and the physical sci- 
ences. The first great English cyclopaedia of 
real merit was the *< Cydopiedia " of Ephraim 
Chambers, (two large folio volumes, London, 
1728). Within eighteen years five editions were 
published, and it was soon translated into French 
and Italian. The great modem work of this 
sort, ** The Encyclopeedla Britannica," was pro*- 
bably suggested by Dr. Coetlogou's ** Universal 
History of Arts and Sciences," (London, 1745). 
The eighth and last edition of this immense work 
— the Encydopsdia Brltannica, — has been pub- 
lished during the last eight years, by A. and C. 
Black, Edinburgh, and Little & Brown, Boston. 
It consists in twenty-two large quarto volumes, 
with supplement, general index, and numerous 
engravings. Elaborate articles have been fur- 
nished for this great work by the most distin- 
guished English and American authors ; but its 
high price will prevent it from receiving an ex- 
tended cbculation among the masses. 

The list of the principal English and Ameri- 
can cyclopaedias which have appeared within 
about thirty years, makes an average of nearly 
one every year. 

Of these, the Encyclopedia Americana is the 
most popular and the most widely circulated. 
It was first published in 1829-'32, in thirteen 
volumes. An appendix wa6 added in 1847. 
This work was founded, principally, on the 
German Conversations- Lexicon, and cannot be 
called fiilly an American lexicon. 

We are indebted to Messrs. George Bipley 
and Charles A. Dana, gentlemen well known to 
the American literary world, as editors, and to 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., as publishers, for 
the first complde American cyclopsedia. We 
need not say that the work to which reference 
is here made, is the New American Cyehpadia, 
This valuable repository of useful knowledge 
will be comprised in sixteen volumes, the thir- 
teenth of which is recently from the press. The 
work is edited with great ability and impartiali- 
ty, and published in excellent style, at a low 



price. It can be obtained at from $3.00 to $4.50 
a volume, according to the style of binding. 

It is very full in aU its departments, compris- 
ing, among many others, history, geography, 
biography, politics, government, natural histo- 
ry, physiology, chemistry, botany, mineralogy, 
technology, and the useful application of sci* 
ence to the arts of life. There will be found, 
when the work is completed, something Wa 
forty thoiuand different articles, yet the whole if ■ 
a model of neatness, compactness and conden* 
sation. At the same time the most lucid order 
prevails throughout the volumes. It gives vt 
accurate and reliable information of the latest 
character. And the amount of matter is truly I 
astonishing. It will consist in about twdvij 
thousand pages, and each page contains abovfrj 
four times as many words as a page in ordinary I 
books. The entire work will give, therefore, at ; 
much matter as a good library of two h.tmdrei\ 
common duodecimo volumes. 

We notice particularly in the last ToluiMJ 
(thirteenth) the articles on Providence, Phih'] 
delphia, Pennsylvania, William Penn, Peter tkt\ 
Great, Photography, Printing, Prison, Pol 
Economy, This volume includes the alphi 
from Par, to Bed, 

As the work is now rapidly approaching com* 
pletion, and — in spite of the general depi 
of the book business, owing to the war, — w0l| 
probably be brought to a close within the com*] 
ing year, we would urge upon our school com« 
mittees and teachers the importance of securu 
it for our public schools. Fifty dollars 
be expended more wisely or usefully than in thi] 
purchase of this library for every school in tbt] 
State. It is a repository of an immense varic 
of ttseful informatio7u 



A Prayer. 

If always on the thorns my feet must tread, 

And heavy clouds hang darkly o*er my head ; 

If all the sunshine from my life depart, 

And cold, gray ashes lie upon my heart ; 

If all my hopes, like swift-winged birds, must fly» 

And every flower of promise droop and die ; 

If always through a mist of gathering tears 

My eyes watch sadly for the coming years. 

Oh, Father, when Death's river I've passed o'er, 

And my feet stand upon the further shore, 

Shall not Thy seal upon my forehead be, 

** Perfect through suffering," purified by Thee ? 

MYRTA. MAT. 



Women should set good examples, for the 
men are always following them. 
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From the Ohio EdncatioDal Monthly. 
Of Hobbies and their BiderB. 

BY JOHN HANCOCK. 

Etbkt man, except here and there an indi- 
Tidoal made of raw clay, rides his hobby ; and 
the chief difference between men is, that the 
hobbies of some are higher, and are ridden at a 
more reckless rate than those of others. It is a 
knowledge of the unlTersality of this variety of 
the eqaine species that has enabled the greatest 
wiiter of modem fiction to set forth a character 
by trotting him up and down before us a few 
times on his hobby, that the picture, consistent 
in aU its parts and perfect in its distribution of 
%fat and shade, is impressed on our memories 
forever as a liying reality. 

The peculiarity of hobby- riders is, that they 
all ride in a circle, and this circle is always 
growing narrower. And it is not Yoid both of 
amusement and instruction, to look abroad oyer 
the fiace of the earth and see each man pacing 
arouid on his own little bark-mill circuit, so- 
lemnly persuaded that all men who do not trav- 
el in his narrow track, are much to be pitied and 
decidedly wrong-headed individuals. 

But of all hobbies, those ridden by school- 
aaatera are the most obstinate, and oftenest 
iffod with the bits in their teeth. 

Oar friend Brown is a popular teacher in a 
large school. He is a remarkably adroit throw- 
er of dust, which is apt to get into people's 
(jes, and, as a consequence, Brown looms up 
in the mist a very Socrates in the opinion of the 
world. Bruwn rides the sleekest and surest- 
footed of all hobbies — the moral suasion hobby. 
He beUeves, or says he does, (which amounts 
to pretty much the same thing with parents), 
that children are little angels ; and that the old- 
er they grow the more angelic they become. 
(Provided they are brought up according to 
Brown's recipe.) Our fnend is as much oppos- 
ed to coercion in the government of a school, as 
the reddest of red-hot Secessionists is to coer- 
cion in the national government. His govern- 
ing — if it can be called governing — is all done 
through those forms of the imperative mode 
which denote exhortation, entreaty and persua- 
fion. Commanding is omitted as savoring of 
tyranny. 

The sweetness of Brown's disposition has no 
PuaUel in the saccharine juices of nature. His 
good will toward all mankind in its juvenile 
years, like a perennial fountain, is always bub- 
bUng oyer and drenching every one who comes 



within reach of his benevolent spray. The emo- 
tional part of his being seems, indeed, to have 
been developed out of all proportion to his in- 
tellectual. Whether his theory b the result of 
his one-sided development, or the development 
the result of the theory, is hard to be determin- 
ed. 

Brown is something of an orator also, and he 
never fails, as Chadband would say, <* to im- 
prove the occasion," that will, with any sort of 
decency, permit him to give utterance to the 
great thoughts and fervent feeUngs that are al- 
ways surging about within him. To see him 
at the morning opening of his school ride up to 
his pupils on his hobby, like a lone and valiant 
knight charging upon a solid column of infan- 
try, and discharge at their angelic heads and 
hearts a perfect bail-storm of moral axioms and 
reflections, — pumping up &om a convenient and 
capacious reservoir that water to the eyes he 
deems necessary to convince them of the im- 
mensity of the love he has for them and their 
welfare, is a performance worth considering. 

It will scarcely be believed, after all this show 
of interest and the lecturing upon morals they 
receive, that our friend's pupils with a perversi- 
ty certainly unbecoming angelic natures, seem 
inclined to hold him and his preaching in deri- 
sion ; and his tears even do not escape slighting 
remark. The fact is, his hobby does not seem 
to work well in the long run (and hobbies some- 
how never do seem to work well in the long 
run). His school is the worst possible. For 
lack of the strong restraining arm, profanity, 
obscenity and falsehood have but little check, 
except such as home influences may exert. As 
a teacher, his pupils view him with contempt. 
In short, were we a trustee of schools. Brown 
is the last man we should permit to ride into 
our bailiwick and stall his horse there. 

Our friend Smith rides a horse of an entirely 
diflerent color. In him the outer man is a fair 
type of the inner spirit. To look at him you 
might suppose him to be a lineal descendant of 
the Old Man of the Mountain, so granitic and 
gritty is his whole appearance. He don't be- 
lieve in sentiment and moral preaching to school 
children. He does believe in total depravity, 
and practices on that belief. If he sets one 
portion of scripture before all others, it is the 
advice of Solomon in regard to the use of the 
rod. He is just, but his justice is not much 
tempered with the sweet qualities of mercy. 
He prides himself on his sternness. The order 
of his school is excellent, but his recitations are 
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dull and uninteresting. The truth is, he has 
disciplined the life out of his pupils. Their ve- 
ry intellects seem to be paralyzed into a sort of 
torpor by some invisible but terrible pressure. 
But as the most despotic government is prefer- 
able to anarchy, so Smith's school far excels 
that of his co-laborer, Brown. 

Then we have hobbyists in instruction as well 
as government. Of all who ride an instruction 
hobby, Jones rides the tallest — the mathemati- 
cal. Although a member of church in good 
standing, Jones indulges himself at times in a 
kind of harmless and unmeaning scepticism ; 
for he will tell you in his moments of confidence, 
in a hesitating kind of way, that he don't know, 
after all, whether there are any truths except 
those capable of mathematical demonstration. 
In fact, he is pretty well assured in his own 
mind there are not. Hence, with a narrowness 
of mind inexcusable, he underestimates the val- 
ue of all other knowledge, and does what he 
can, both directly and indirectly, to induce his 
pupils to sympathize with his limited views. 

He states to them with an intense degree of 
grim satisfaction that partakes of the nature of 
enthusiasm, that among the vast number of er- 
rors floating about in the universe, theie are a 
few established truths — truths which no one 
can doubt ; such as that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles, and the 
square of the hypothenuse is equal to the squares 
of the other two sides. And ^ou would almost 
be persuaded to conclude from his earnest man- 
ner, that it is the consolation derived from the 
knowledge of the solidity of these and kindred 
truths, that alone renders life tolerable. Hold- 
ing out to his pupils, as an incentive, that they 
may attain the giddy intellectual height of one 
day demonstrating these truths for themselves, 
or, failing that, become expert business men, he 
leads their tender minds up and down long col- 
umns of figures, to arrive at whose sum would 
make the head of a practical accountant ache. 
He puts them through problems in mental arith- 
metic, to which the old Greek problem of Achil- 
les and the Tortoise is the merest child's play. 
Goods are bought in the most extraordinary 
quantities, running into fractions <• that like a 
woundwd snake, drag their slow length along," 
which, after most affecting losses, are sold at 
prices expressed in other fractions most com- 
plex, both common and decimal, by which a 
per cent, is gained on the whole that would 
make even an army contractor open his eyes. 
Thus Jontm leads his pupils liom one perplexing 



and useless difficulty to another, until he has 
introduced them to the virtues and powers of 
the unknown x. Having reached which point* 
especially if he be teaching in a country district, 
his scholars leave school, inwardly persuaded 
they have reached the Ultima Thule of human 
knowledge, — but in fact knowing almost noth- 
ing that can be of the least value to them in the 
conduct of life. Without a taste for any litera* 
ture above the flashiest and trashiest, they an 
neither the wiser nor the better for their so- call* 
ed education. 

We have yet enough hobbies left to equip a 
regiment of cavalry, which we should like to 
trot out for your readers' inspection, but you 
could ill afford the ground for their exhibition. 
We therefore close with this moral: School- 
masters who are riding hobbies should dismount 
and walk the remainder of their days. The 
true teacher is a harmoniously developed man— > 
a sound man — running into no absurd excesses; 
equally removed from a puling sentimentality 
or a harsh severity in his government ; not nar- 
row in his instruction, but loving all knowledge 
with a generous enthusiasm; and, above all, 
strongly addicted to common sense. 



Iiove'a Iiook. 



BT B08E E. DALTON. 



A LOOK there is that gains the heart — it is the 

look of Love ; 
Surpassing far vain Pleasure's smile, its souree is 

from above. 
Howe'er proud Beauty may enchant, it often wUI 

betray. 
And Pleasure's smile may be a light to lead us far 

astray. 

The look of love which kindness gives, can bid our 
cares depart, 

It sheds anew the dawn of hope within the griev- 
ing heart ; 

Warmly it lingers in the breast, and stamps its 
signet there ; 

It animates the drooping thought and drives away 
despair. 

Can heav'n afford a purer joy, than sweet affection 

feels, 
When mid the strife and wounds of life it cherishes 

and heals ? 
The look of Love imparts a ray so cheering and 

divine, 
That, surely, it must be the beam which lights up 

heaven's shrine. 
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For the Scboolmuter. 
Teaching the Deaf-Dumb in Common Schools. 
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BT JOE, THE JERSEY MCTB. 



I have now before me number four of volume 
one of the GaUattdet Guide and Deaf Mutea' 
Companion, — by the way, too many names for 
ODe paper, and a small sheet at that. This jour- 
nal professes to be ** independent in all things, 
deroted to the interests of deaf mutes in par- 
ticolar/' but designed for the entertainment of 
the rest of mankind ; and, in a word, to keep 
both deaf and hearing people advised of what 
it going on at home and abroad, llie name 
GaUaudet is derived from an eminent teacher, 
vho introduced into America the system of 
tnehing the deaf- dumb to read and write. I 
may here remark that this Gallaudet married 
his first ward, Sophia Fowler ; and lived to see 
one of his sons (hearing, of course,) married to 
a deaf lady, who was educated at the New 
York Institution. 

The number of the Guide before me, leads off 
with a very interesting sketch of the deaf- dumb 
Randolph, nephew of the celebrated John Ran- 
dolph, copied, it seems, from the Xew York 
Led^. He died of heart-break, caused by dis- 
appointment in love. On page two, I notice a 
Utde bit of composition by «« D. P. Clark, Pe- 
tttboro', N. H.," headed •• How to make good 
jeaat," which is well worded, considering the 
mfinnity of the writer. Next comes a column 
and a quarter of talk on <« The deaf and dumb 
going to school with hearing and speaking chil 



the elements of arithmetic. The teacher was 
not acquainted with the si,:^ language, and 
hence he taught me arithmetic, especially divi- 
sion, in an awkward way. 

•* From my parents I learned addition, multi- 
plication and subtraction, and then the con- 
struction of short sentences before I went to 
Hartford. At the age of twelve, I was placed 
at the Hartford school, and remained there for 
six years. The winter following my dismissal 
from school I went to the district school,* which 
was, in most respects, as good as the Academy. 
There 1 found myself among young Udies and 
gentlemen, who were as little acquainted with 
the branches of study they were entering upon 
as I had been, previous to my admittance as a 
scholar in Hartford." 

Further on he writes : **1 carefully read a 
lesson in history, and then, without looking in 
the book, wrote an abstract of what I had read, 
including the dates of the occurrences as I found 
them in the book. The abstract was by the 
teacher looked over and corrected ; and some- 
times alterations were made in style. In arith- 
metic, I was sometimes assisted by the teacher, 
who, in writing, proposed questions in addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division. And 
I sometimes exercised myself in essay -writing, 
with what success it is not for me to tell. 

** Out of school-hour?, far from being blue- 
devilled, I carried on commerce in writing with 
the boys and girls, several of whom could use 
the finger language. I had to reduce my idead 
to writing in this communion of mind with 



dxen," by A. Wolverine, a deaf mute, whose "^"^^ 5 so that I came on rapidly in my learning. 



parents were also deaf, both of them. Wolver- 
iae studied under the late Dr. Gallaudet six 
years, at the end of which period he returned 
home to live with his parents. Desiroue :o learn 
Biore, he went to a district echool^ and there 
prosecuted his studies, surrounded by hearing- 
speaking children of both sexes, some of whom, 
he fays, could finger- chat with him. The com- 
AQmication aforeaaid ia novel, aa being the re 
solt of his efforts at self-improvement in such a 
KhooL Being well written, and having no 
deaf-dumb idiom, although perhaps it wants a 
little improvement, no one who has had much 
experience in deaf-dumb teaching would sus- 
pect it to be the production of a mute. 

"To begin with my early education," writes 
V^oUerine, ** at the age of six years I followed 
iny playmates plumb into the school-house, 
where I was first taught penmanship. lafter- 
vtrds went to it occasionally, and there learned 



lius did I progress in the acquisition of writ- 
ten language, my stock of sign- language, that 
curse of the educated deaf-dumb, growing small 
by degrees and beautifully less." 

So far Wolverine. His success in language 
goes to show that if his fellow- sufferers do like- 
wise, they will reap a golden harvest. I can 
see no reason why the parents of mute children 
who have been educated in the mute schools, 
should not send them to the common school, 
together with hearing children, during the win- 
ter months. As a general thing, the composi- 
tions of the educated mutes are intensely deaf- 
dumb in form of expression; that is to say, char- 
acterized by the peculiarities of thought insepa- 
rably connected with the deaf-dumb condition 
in which they are bom. By going to the com- 
mon school and writing per force at all times 
with bearing scholars, the educated mutes will 
be enabled to overcome their deaf-dumbismtt 
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The case (tf the late Mids Ellen G. Martin is an 
instance in point. Educated in a mute school, 
"where thinking by signs, and not by words, as 
is customary with hearing people, cannot fail to 
deepen the deaf-dumbisms in thought, senti- 
ment and form of expression, — educated, I say, 
in such a school. Miss Martin thought and wrote 
like a bona ^de deaf mute ; but duiing her yisil 
to her relatiTes, her mother wisely made her go 
daily to the common school, until she had fair- 
ly adranced out of the deaf- dumb condition. 
By many persons who have f een her letters, she 
is pronounced a beautiful writer. 

I have read some portions of a letter written 
by a deaf lady down South, who, having left a 
mute school, with her mind none the better for 
discipline, was obliged to contine herself to the 
use of the finger language wholly — no signs 
whatever at all. In her we now fee the scliolar 
and the lady joined, with the supplement of the 
good woman, which is all that humanity can 
arrive at in this imperfect state. It is remarked 
of John li. Burnet, the deaf poet of New Jer- 
sey, and author of the ** Tales of the Deaf and 
Dumb," published several years ago, that the 
surprising accuracy of language to which he has 
attained, is accounted for by the efforts of his 
sister, Emma, to correct and perfect his literary 
taste. The same may be said of *' Charlotte 
Elizabeth," author of •« Jack, the Happy Mute." 

In cities, it is observed that the advanced 
mutes are not much in the habit of mixing with 
speaking people, not so much on account of 
their aversion to mingling in their society, as of 
the fact that they have to spell out, letter by 
letter, by the fingers. Their association with 
their own kind devours no small portion of their 
limited (In consequence of their deaf-dumbness) 
knowledge of written language. The habit of 
sign-making indisposes the mind for thinking 
by words and taking in words as they are spell- 
ed or w^ritten out. 

Let the parents or friends of educated mutes 
place them in the common school after their 
term at the mute institution is ended, and the 
teacher will clean them of the errors of speech 



crous enough to set a whole nation in roars of 
laughter. Not a sign did they remember, from 
their great distance from the period when they 
first learned a sign for a common noun. If their 
friends had sent them to the common school af- 
ter the completion of their asylum education, 
they might have made a respectable figure in lo* 
ciety. I mean here, respectable in reference to 
the command of language. Not long ago, I re- 
ceived a letter from a former pupil, who boasted 
no strong mind. The manner, however, showed 
that the writer had gone the whole length of the 
expression, ** perseverentia vincet omnia." After 
a stay of seven years in a mute institution, she 
was made to attend a district school, where the 
errors of her former education were weeded out 
In her case, as in some others, a district school 
education perfects what a mute asylum educa- 
tion begins. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
The Wingless Grasshopper of California. 

This following account of this singular <erfv 
pid is taken from a contribution to the last an- 
nual report of the Smithsonian Institute, and 
is from the pen of Edward F. Vollum, M. B., 
U. S. A. 

It will be observed that this adds one other ' 
member of the animal kingdom to the shortlist 
of tobacco eaters. We have now the tobacco 
worm, man, and the wingless grasshopper, in 
this strange list. It is worthy of notice, how- 
ever, that this grasshopper that eats tobacco 
with such impunity is entirely unaffected by 
poisonous agents. It is certainly no argument 
in favor of the human tobacco chewer, nor an 
apology for him. that a California grasshopper* 
that will *' devour with avidity and perfect im- 
punity " vegetables smeared with a ** mixture of 
strychnia, ursenic, corrosive sublimate, croton 
oil and lamp oil," will eat tobacco without in- 
jury. It might, nevertheless, prove injurious to 
the human system. x. 

<* Grasshoppers have infested many parts of 
California from the earliest days of which there 



is any record, and they have appeared so regu- 
current among the deaf-dumb. I do not believe ; larly and abundantly as to be regarded in some 
in the necessity for sign-making on the part of! places as an ineradicable plague. The Digger 



those mutes who have left the deaf-dumb school. 
Let them address themselves to the task of com- 
paring their own language with that which is 
universal, and rooting out its deaf-dumb idioms. 
I once conversed with two mute sisters, whose 
conversation was carried on by the fingers, al- 



Indians seem to have been long habituated to 
use them as an article of food, and relish them 
as much as any kind of subsistence they have. 
The winged as well as the wingless variety are 
collected by them for winter use. Both kinds 
are captured by sinking large pits and firing the 



thoiigh th^ir graqimi^ticiU blunders ver? Iu4i* grass in a large circle around them, To escape 
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the flie and smoke, the grasshoppers take to the 
pit, vben they are killed hy combustibles being 
thrown upon them. Formerly, the winged 
grasshoppers were common in Shasta valley; 
bttt in the summer of 1856 they gave way to the 
luge wingless kind, which have increased in 



For th« Sohootanastfer. 
Moral Instruction. 

That part of an education which will be of 
the most benefit to the child in cotning life is of- 
ten neglected by many of our teachers. 1 refer 



numbers every year since, tiU the summer of ^"^ "'''"^ ^''^'''':°» *"^ ^^^ formation of right 



1860, when they were more destructive than 
tnt before. During the last three years they 
have appeared in Fall River valley, but were 
only in destructive number last summer. They 
slwiys have their origin in sheltered parts of 
▼illeys, where the temperature is higher in win- 
tor than the neighboring districts over which 
which they roam in summer. In Shasta valley 
they breed from or near alkaline Hats, where 
ths ground never freezes ; and in Fall Kiver 
Tslky, they invariably start from the most shel- 
tered purt of it. In Shasta valley, after they 
conmence migrating, they always go to the 
wuth or southwestward ; while in Fall River 
talley, their course is northward. In both pla- 
ces they leave mountains behind them and tra- 
▼erae a level district ; and this seems to be the 
only cause of the difference of direction pursu- 
ed by them in the two valleys. In migrating 
they are turned aside by mountains. Though 
they have been in Shasta valley since the sum- 
mer of 1856, they have been confined to it, and 
bare not crossed any of the mountains which 
leparate it from other valleys. The windings of 
a river may turn them from their course a little ; 
but if a stream lay across their route, or if em- 
braced in a bend of it, they plunge into the wa- 
ter, in which vast numbers are destroyed, though 
a few get over. They can be driven by any rat- 
tling noise, and are very timid, alarm spreading 
rapidly through a considerable host of them ; 
hut the fright once over, they invariably return 
to their original course. 
" A house is no impediment to them. They 



habits. The child should be taught the differ- 
ence between right and wrong, truth and error, 
and the habits of acting from principle formed, 
so that the imagination, passions and affections 
may be taught to bow to the decisions of rea- 
son, and be governed by the dictates of an en- 
lightened, cultivated conscience. The motives 
to be addressed, in controlling and directing the 
elementary education of children, should be 
such as we should wish to have control their 
sctions in after life. Let the distinction between 
right and wrong be clearly explained, and right 
principles constantly strengthened by a direct 
appeal to conscience and God's law, with a firm 
belief that his grace will accompany the exer- 
tions and bless the efforts of the faithful teacher, 
and much may be done to prepare the child to 
act nobly, fearlessly and for the right in all the 
future. Moral culture has been, and is, too 
much neglected in all our systems of education . 
The mind is disciplined, stored with facts, and 
often abounding in knowledge, to become the 
greater curse to itself, its friends and society. 
The heart is neglected, and where might be 
truth, rectitude and righteousness, there is a 
great moral desert, where selfishness, passion 
and lust hold their sway. Let a sound morality 
be inculcated in our schools, not by books alone^ 
but bjr the education of conscience, the constant 
reference of all actions to the standard of right. 
Let there be tatight a scrupulous regard for truth 
and honesty eveh in little things ; let the sacred 
rights of property, and the duties of man to 
man, be rightly understood ; let virtue and the 



the state of education be far di^erent from what 
it is at present, and nearer what it should be. 

Shannock. 



do not turn aside, but go over it. They devour |P°^®* °^ obligations be felt and enthroned su- 
»U kinds of vegetation, but prefer the cultivated fj®"*^® ^ ^ ^^® relations of society ; then will 
Muuals, and do not seem sensitive to poisonous 
■grots ; tobacco and stramonium are eaten by 
them voraciously. A gentleman of Yreka smear- 
ed aome vegetables with a mixture of strychnia, 
awenic, corrosive sublimate, croton oil and lamp ^ bad-tempered judge was annoyed by an 
oa, and they devoured them with avidity and ""^^ gentleman who had a very chronic cough, 
perfect impunity. Nor do they seem sensible to *""* '^^' repeatedly desiring the crier to keep 
pain. If cut in two paru, the head often con- ^}^^^_^^[ ^^}^^' _*\!^"l^^ angrily^told the of- 
^oes eating; and if legs enough are left, it - - — -* -^ i- u 

crawls off readily and remains active for several 
hftura. The hinder part, severed from the fore 
PJrt» has been seen to insert the ovipositor into 
»• gronnd as if to deposit eggs," 



fending gentleman that he would fine him one 
hundred pounds if he did not cease coughing, 
when he was met with the reply : •* I will give 
your lordship two hundred pounds if you will 
stop it for me.'* 
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so much ot human natoiis around us cooked crisp, and 
flabby, spiced, garnished and oveMone in theologi- 
cal ovens ; in political stew-pans ; in fashionable skill- 
ets, it makes one^s heart rejoice to know there is un- 
spoiled produce in the market Of course, when 
there is the most human nature there is the 
most raw material, and therefore the most possibility 
iCotwithstanding the unfavorable state of the wea- of Uoc that the development of the raw material may 

confer. This indicates what may be said of the people 
as a source of power. For there would be but little 



Trom the Providence Evening Presff^ Deo. U^ 
Franklin Iixceum Xjeotorea. 

FOFULAR MOVEMEVT DBFUiED; ITO COUB8E 

niACBD, AND rrs cause vindicated, by 
Rev. Dr. E. H. CHAPIN. 



ther, a crowded audience attended last evening upon 
the third lecture of the Lyceum course. The subject 
of Bev. Dr. Chapin's masterly discourse yras *^ The 
People.'* We present a few extracts as specimens 
of its vigor and profoundity of thought and its energy 
and eloquence of expression. 

The question, said Dr. C, embarrasses us at the 
outset, ** Who are the people?*' We are told that 
the word is used to designate the vulgar, the mass of 
illiterate persons. It is curious to discover how this 
phrase, which is so common in our talk, covers an in- 
distinct and subtle and shifting reality. Its meaning 
changes in different lands, and becomes hardly the 
same fact in an Oriental despotism and a Western 
Republic It signifies one thing in the adulation of 
the demagogue, and another in the emphasis of aris- 
tocratic contempt; one thing as the synonym of 
liberty and order, and another as the most awful 
chaos of seething forces and Saurian monstrosities 
ever unveiled in the processes of Providence ; two 
different pictures, when, as Carlyle exhibits them, 
^* they speak in the hieroglyphic of petition and are 
answered with the gallows forty feet high, or when 
they speak with pike and guillotine and tumbrils 
clattering through the highway of death.'* 

I am really inclined to believe that, as a palpable, 
tangible fact, there is no such thing as *' the people." 
"^ The people " is a historically working force, appear- 
ing in masses of men, operating through masses of 
men ; but it is not masses of men. ** The people " is 
an abstraction. That which is appreciable In history 
nnder that name, as the working force or sentiment 
of the people, the will of the people, the power of the 
people, is no more identical with any particular num- 
ber or multitude than gravity is identical with the 
stone, or heat with the flame. 

This phrase is inseparable from vast organization ; 
and in proportion as the organization of masses is per- 
fect we are able to recognize the fact and ideal of the 
people. Therefore, we can hardly dignify with this 
majestic title every wild tribe and wandering herd 
that helps to make up the mosaic of humanity. Our 
attention need not be taken up with what the Yan- 
kee would call *'all creation.*' We need have regard I a guid..ig impulse and a joyful inspiration. But 
only to organization in which there is life. Let ii . more are th^y in him. He leaps from the womb of 
then direct attention more specifically to the people | their personality. His courage is tingling in their 



use in discussing the exdusively political bearings of 
the phrase '^popular power." That phrase has a iig^ 
nificance beyond the question of the divine right of 
kings and the aathenticity of social order. If rude 
warriors enthroned their sovereign upon shields, it 
was probably because he had more of the raw ma- 
terial in him, both for good and evil. In the people 
are embosomed the springs of the world's life, unqvar- 
ried mmes of the world's possibilities. Ofcomne it 
is possibility for evil as well as for good. Whatever 
of meanness, or vice, or demoniac rage may be pre^ 
cipitated into historv, lurks and threatens there. 
Whatever of liberty and order, of loyalty and fiutbf 
may take a luminous shape in the earth and achieve 
its ends, its fountain-head is there. 

The power of the people comes out in what we call 
national character. Often it is manifested only in 
shrewd worldly phrases, political sharpness, aptness m 
trade, material enterprise. In such cases there are 
proof'^naiks of its real depth and vigor. The leading 
minds of a nation are never more than adequate 
measures of the intrinsic power of the nation. 

While these may rise, isolated from the main power, 
and flow down from such individualities, still they 
indicate the level above which they have grown, Ma 
the tree indicates the soil. It has been wdl said, no 
great general ever arose out of a nation of cowards, 
no great statesman out of a nation of fools, no great 
artist out of a nation of materialists. It is only 
where the germs of popular life are quickened by 
mighty events that great men become mighty, that 
the commonwealth sparkles with constellated names, 
that the entire atmosphere round about is electric 
with noble life. Whei^ a nation, long accustomed to 
the arts of peace, moving in the order of tranquil 
times, is suddenly struck by the shock of danger and 
summoned to rescue the very aric of its inheritanoef 
then you may see laid bare, underneath the common 
soil of events, the roots of an individual greatnees. 
Then the leader is no more advanced, the hero is no 
more heroic than the people. He may be in them as 



in their living functions. What I have to say m.. 
be brought under three divisions — ^thc people first, as 
a source of power; second, as a tribunal of judgment, 
and third, as a sovereignty of the future. 

A distinguished writer of our day speaks of ^ the 
raw material of human nature." The expression 
feally opens a reft«shing train of thoughts. We see 



blood. His energy concentrates their entire will. 
His spirit is tlic interpretation of the people's will and 
the people's power. 

Nobody will deny the attractiveness of the natural 
landscape ; but nobody will deny its greater attractive- 
ness when associated with human effort and sacri- 
fice. Men will turn away ftom the lov^est aoenery 
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feo yiak the battlefields of idets. So the shores of the 
■pperPotomae put on a oiore Mcied look because 
then the General fell cheering his flag, and the blood 
of heroes mingled with the crimson of the autumn 



I imtinfsin then that genius, which I assume to be 
flie OMst undeniable fonn of great power that enters 
into the world, not only ojElen has originated among 
Ae peofile, but drawn from them the material of its 
gfistesi elements ; the richest mine in which it works 
is the co n c r e t e man, opening there the revelation of a 
eoramon natore and the hidden lines of common ez- 
perienee. It Introduces us to new types of manhood ; 
Citfickcs the world; brings us Lear to touch the 
apring of ezhaustless pity, and Falstafftoopen the 
dnioes of exhanstiess fon. We are attracted to this 
thai it giires us, not because it is so rare, but because 
there are so many like them. It bequeaths us such 
sActions and temper in order that we may learn there 
Bie such reaiitSes to love. We become more con- 
noBS how rich humanity is in rough diamonds. 

I acknowledge then, most fteely, that the world is 
higely carried forward by the agency of individuals. 
Isdmitthatthe people originate little or nothing. 
Stin they are the source of power from which indi- 
tidnals emerge, and by which they do their wofk; a 
power that worics for them, because of them. They 
exert for good or evil that silent pressure of influence, 
mig^itier than single objects. They pass by Courts 
lad Statesmen, and take little note of them. The 
doquence that maintains the People's Cause, sucks 
from a fountain as exhaustless as the sea. 

DeTocqoeviBe says no man had any suspicion of 
Irfaat the French revolution was to become until it 
took place. Arthur Toung thought it would increase 
existing privileges. We know that it annihilated 
Ifacm. Others supposed that France would be ex- 
punged from the system of nations. It is well known 
that Fnmce became greater than ever. So small is 
the vslue of predictions of sagacious minds concern- 
ing the results of popular movements. Still wc 
know something of the power of the people in their 
vnited action. We know that upon the face of the 
earth there is no tyranny so hateful as popular ty- 
ranny, no despotism like that of fickle passion and 
lawless will, nothing that howls for blood and 
crushes for violence so terrible as the tiger fury ot 
the mob. We have an idea of what this movement 
is, when in some great hour of peril the electric blast 
of p^riotism tends the veil fiN>m the heavens and the 
mats atands bristling before us, a nation in arms. 
Bat has anybody yet disclosed all that abides in the 
depths of the popcdar life. The familiar aspects of the 
aly weary us with monotonous reiteration. But 
there are undiscovered capacities of sinning, sorrow- 
iog and suffering, of love and faith, of meanness, de- 
ceitfnlnesa and appalling vice. He who hunts for 
them will find more than he anticipates. But let us 
not be unjust to those noble constituents of our na- 
tue, the eoontless charities, the uncomplaining hero- 
im, the mar^rdoms that have no palm. 



The power of the people is mightier than institu- 
tions, greater than social distinctions. Institutions 
are to be valued, as they help or hinder this. All 
true progress is not to be rated by the multiplication 
of external conveniences, but by the development of 
manhood; not by the material grandeur of States, 
but by the welfare of the people. Modes of govern^ 
ment are secondary problems. There are conditions 
where despotism, transitionally working toward com- 
mand, is better than freedom Inconsiderately snatched 
and weakly applied. Coronets and constitutions are 
questions of torm. With something more than po- 
litical significance we may consider the people a 
source of power. 

In what sense or to what extent may the people be 
regarded as a tribunal of judgment? This will show 
the pertinency of the remarks with which I com^ 
menced the lecture, for it is essential to the question 
of definition. Understanding by the people, an un^ 
oi^anized, chaotic mass, there is no tribunal of judg- 
ment. When we find a sentiment Ttliich fulfills tho 
condition of the old maxim, ** being by all, always 
and everywhere expressed," we should carefuUy 
pause before we refuse to accept it. The task of dif' 
ficulty is to get an induction — ^to get that which is 
constant in the expression of popular sentiment. 

Leaving the more comprehensive problem, let us 
examine the decision of the popular mind in specific 
forms. There is a tribunal of popular judgment con- 
cerning Literature and Art. The popular tale of the 
day may have as fiighttul a title and as meteoric cov- 
ers, as any that was ever pored over by servant 
girls in a dim irreligious light, or by furtive apprenti- 
ces under the shade of three cent cigars. 

The amount of what is caUed solid reading will 
vary with the education of the mass. The statistics 
of fr^e libraries would furnish evidence that the read- 
ing of the people does not compare unfavorably with 
the reading of the few. What really is the popular 
literature, not of the day, but of the world and of the 
time — ^the literature which pierces through the differ- 
ent strata of intelligence, clear down to the com- 
monest level of mind, and lives there in these senti- 
ments and household words forever? Such are the 
greater works. This constitutes the patent of great- 
ness. They touch the core of the country. While they 
sweep through the greatness of humanity, we are not 
touching the literature which is created by the people 
— a few songs and ballads, grown like wild straw- 
berries in the fields of the olden time. The people 
will yet throw out that much advertised for, but un- 
purchaseable article, the national anthem, when the 
popular heart is glowing with the inspiration of 
mighty events. The people are dazzled by meretri- 
cious qualities, yet they recognize and reverence the 
excellent when it really appears to them, and somcr 
times approve it before any higher criticism. We 
may adopt the verdict of the masses where the favor 
of the critics is withheld. 

There is another form in which popular judgment 
crops out: those fatheriess sayings which pass fix>m 
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Up to lip and from land to land— which Lord Ches- 
terfield declared no man ever uses, but in which Lord 
Bacon said were discovered the genius, wit and spirit 
of a nation. Popular judgment appears in proverbs 
— small, pithy bits of circulating wisdom. Thej 
bear the image and superscription of the human 
mind) and indicate their coinage in human nature. 

Nothing is so mudi to be dreaded, nothing is so 
threatening to the experiment of popular institutions, 
OS the play of men in power upon the lowest ele- 
ments of society. And yet even this must be carried 
on through a deceit of names. An honest treason 
cannot operate in masses of men. When known as 
treason, the appeal of country, faith and liberty rous- 
es their enthusiasm. Therefore treason, when it 
works through multitudes, must assume some guise 
of patriotism or religion. Rebellion must appear to 
be a struggle for sacred rights. Treason is a favor- 
ite spirit of managers, leaders and intriguers, invok- 
ed in select secresy. It is poured into the popular 
ear under some far nobler name. The people, left to 
A clear idea in regard to the interests of the countr>- 
which they know to be a portion of themselves, are 
always loyal. Indeed, they feel an assault upon 
that, more than an assault upon themselves. It is an 
encroachment upon the very corporate interest with 
which the fibres of their being are intertwined. The 
mysterious instinct of patriotism rises to the very 
brim of tlic crisis before their roused spirit, party 
limitations shrivel as before a sheet of fire, and the 
entire life of the people sparkles and quivers in the 

flag. 

It is to what we call public opinion that we are ac- 
customed to look for popular verdicts. It varies with 
times and places, carries the attention off from com- 
mon grounds of thought and feeling, and raises the 
complex question that centres upbn the famous max- 
im voxpopuli vox Dei. Is the voice of the ]>eopIe the 
voice of God. There are instances when we may fLa^ 
swerno: Yet that voice grows audible in the fixed 
conviction of the vast majority. 

New doctrines gain the readiest hearing among the 
common people. There are less selfish interests to be 
disturbed. Ignorance is a protection against many 
considerations which embarra<)s the Judgn*ent of the 
educated. This by no means proves the truth of the 
new doctrine. The common people heard the Great 
Teacher gladly, but the proof is in the Divine word 
uttered, not in the many who receive it. The voice 
of God brings its own witness to the people, and does 
not need the ratification of the people, ^o true word 
rests upon the sanction of mere numbers. Aid here 
arises a right which must be maintained as strenu- 
ously again st tlie encroachments of the multitude as 
against the encroacliments of the mob — the right of 
private judgment and individuality. 

In the people we behold the sovereignty of the fu- 
ture. This sovereignty is predicated upon every lead- 
ing indication of the present. It is predicated upon 
the advance of civilization. The latter is indicated 

by two things; material improvement and eternal ele- 
vation. 



Material improvement has been the great chane' 
teristic of the time. Almost every scientific discov. 
ery turns into some instrument for the help of tin 
people. Every g^at discovery is for democratic use. 
No feudal knight ever mounted such a steed as the 
people's steam-horse, or rode in such an imperial 
chariot as that which plies its wings of fire ti* cany 
the laborer on his way. The telegraph sends com* 
mon life through the great masses of the worid. 
Stretched over mighty continents, and above the 
abyss of disunion ; through the clouds of war it be- 
comes the loyal pulse of the nation, beating firomsea 
to sea. 

Nor is the other element of popular civilization 
wanting — ^tho internal element. Some may say we 
have lost in depth what we have gained in width. 
Still it is better that knowledge should enrich the 
common soil than crystalize in the cold silence of a 
few developed minds. 

It is enough to be warranted by the indications of 
the past and the present, and the palpable fact that 
the elements of power are passing from the few to the 
many, in saying that of the people is the sovereignty 
of the future. But there is a moral element to be 
considered — the element of endurance and ctacrifloe. 

"The Book of thePtince," says a writer, "is closed 
forever, and the book of the people is as yet unwrit^ 
ten ;" but there are those who seem to prophecy for 
that book a brief record and a speedy close ; who 
coldly abandon ours in this our day of tribulation, 
and think they already behold its learful apocalypse 
terminating in darkness and in blood. Perliaps they 
can imagine tkey see the shadows of discrowned em- 
pires and ruined republics moving to meet us in our 
coming, crying out from their awful depths '* art thou 
become weak as we are ? art thou become like unto 
us ?" What in this intense crisis may occur to us as 
a nation is hidden among the secrets of Providence. 
But if we have correctly traced the process of the 
past and of the present, then is the sovereignty of the 
people among the revelations of Providence. It must 
be very hasty reasoning or the dictate of malicious 
hatred that leads men to predict the permanent de* 
feat of our great cause from our present national cri* 
sis. It is like predicting the destruction of the solar 
system, because of the perturbations of a planet. The 
popular movement is too vast, too irresistible, too ti' 
dal to be turned back. 

The discord is not between Democratic elements 
themselves, but between tliem and those feudal in- 
congruities still entangled with them. In a special 
sense ours is a national cause. The immediate cause 
is the instinct of patriotism bursting forth to defend 
the land dear to us by many memories and many 
hopes ; an instinct which is not so rare that men 
should be surprised at its indications. There are men 
who ask us to give up our nation. Even Punch, that 
has hitherto defended with all its humor the great 
interests of humanity, wonders at our going to war 
for the Union. But we are doing what any people 
would do who deserve the name of nation. Those 
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vbo deprecate our zeid would be the last to anrrender 
their coimtry to the hands of Tiolence, or suffer the 
IbmU assault on the nationality that binds it together. 

The^ are the dark days of the nation, but they are 
its sablime days, and constitute a season in that pro- 
cess through which a people, instead of falling, may 
moce nobly rise. We needed the trial. With our 
sneigy and enterprise ; with our flag on every sea ; 
ftom the golden coast of the Pacific to the many 
DBSted shores of the Atlantic ; from the grain fields 
of the West to the staples of the South, we have been 
a brilliant people, a smart people, but hardly a great 
people; for amoral element is necessary to this re- 
mit Tast material organization and diffusion, active 
ioteUectnal life, are not enough. We must have 
patjence, heroism and self-sacrifice. Heretofore, as a 
peo|^, we have been like a rude and powerful boy, 
hdr to a marvelloaa inheritance, with scarce a check 
on our comfort or our will. We must undergo that 
beat, pain and pressure — the tragic doom by which 
other nations have been smelted into manhood. Not 
hy boundless prosperity, but by suffering, must be 
vroaghtout the Celtic loyalty and the Saxon strength. 

When a nation cannot separate its enthusiasm from 
its agony ; when the fair soil sweats blood ; when 
mothers sit and think of their unshronded sons lying 
stsrk on the distant battle plain, then swells the 
mstuied life of that nation ; then come out the mas- 
sive features of the people; then settles the look of 
m^es^ on the land. No great sentiment like re- 
Ugioas conviction or love of country that can coun- 
teiact the selfish and narrowing tendencies of a mean 
devotion to material objects and personal comfort, 
cm ever powerfully operate until something occurs 
to make us feel the value of its objects. 

Love of country, hke all other love, is a deep habit- 
oal sentiment. The members of a prospered family, 
move by the gravitation of their love but do not feel 
its force. Let sickness touch one of these members, 
sod then the full tide of that love is felt in the heart ; 
ministrations of unsparing sacrifice are awakened ; 
carelessness grows considerate; the rude voice gentle. 
Tree love becomes a mighty consciousness when dan- 
ger threatens its object. Men feel how dear their 
oooaUy is when danger threatens that. Then indeed 
oor selfish, narrowing tendencies dissolve, and the en- 
tire people rising to meet the emergency, rises in the 
Boble scale of manhood. The gre^t age of the Ke- 
pablic is not its commercial age, its literary age, its 
sge of conquest and discover)', or, if such a thing 
may be, even golden age. The great age of a Repub- 
lic is its martyr age. Who has seen those files of 
young armed soldiers marching through the streets 
and not had his eyes filled with tears as he thought 
bow short has been the time since those were chil- 
dren's hands resting on mothers' bosoms, and how, 
somewhere hearts are yearning for them, and over 
every one of them there hovers & holy prayer. Yet 
who has not had his heart thrill with exultation be- 

caose the country has been deemed worthy of such 
heroism, and because there is f>o much heroism wor- 
thy of the country. 



Yes, this is a national movement; the movement of 
that patriotic sentiment that rises to repel an assault 
upon national life, a movement that identifies the na-> 
tion with the soil, the land, the whole land, the uni-> 
ted inheritance of those two contending, but yet mar- 
ried sections, — nutrried by this wedding ring of glit* 
tering lakes and ocean waves, with Washington's 
grave for its signet. What therefore God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder. 

At the last public dinner given to Wm. Pitt, when 
his health was offered complimenting him for having 
saved the country, his reply was, that the country 
had saved herself through her own exertions. Any 
other country might do so by following its example ; 
a mean country is that which will not make the at- 
tempt. 

Yet it is not merely a national movement — a move- 
ment for the people in that broad sense in which I 
have used the term. Mr. Groathas described the power 
of Democratic sentiment to keep the fire of patriotism 
burning in a Republic when it was powerless under any 
other form of government. This very movement vin- 
dicates and does not impeach the people. It cannot 
be denied that in a peculiar sense this country repre- 
sents the principles of " the people" everywhere. No 
where else is true popular liberty enjoyed with such 
fullness. The very soil seems to have been set apart 
for such instruction. Asia is the continent of germs. 
Europe the continent of diffusion, America the conti- 
nent of results. Hidden long from tho vision of the 
world, it was at last thrown open for the grahd ex- 
periment of the people governed by the people. 

The conditions necessary to solve the relations of 
man to power, have been most amply furnished by 
Democratic institutions. The possibility of their du- 
ration must depend upon fireedom of action and indi- 
vidual exertion. Why are not these the prominent 
characteristics of our national movement of all others ? 
What then if these institutions planted here sliould 
faU ? But they will not fail. God helping us, we do 
not mean to let them fail. What if we should grow 
impatient, weary and despairing in our work ? But 
we must not. The struggle of the hour is the same 
old struggle the people have carried on for ages, the 
contest of the despised many with the domineering 
few, of democratic idlera with aristocratic assumption, 
the profounder conflict which underlies the rest, the 
conflict of the popular element with those who essen* 
tially despise it. You may make slavery the cause, 
but it is deeper than that. Look at those suggestions 
and ordinances in the State of Virginia of depriving 
the people of power, aud you see the whole cause of 
the movement. 

The cause of the people will not fail ; nor, as we 
trust in Providence, will we fail in maintaining it. 
With reverence may it be said, not only of a single 
race, but of all mankind, with the Red Sea before, 
and the Promised Land beyond, — to mankind at 
large has issued the Divine decree to go forward. 
Look at the argument of history, sometimes proceed- 
ing in silence, sometimes in tl)e Diving strength of 
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virtue and trnth, served by every fact and every in- 
stroment What need to name the men who have 
conducted it: Hampden marching to the strife with 
tyranny, with no steps backward ; Russel riding to 
execution, with liberty ever nding by Ids side; the 
noble blood of its crueade makes red the grass of 
Lexington, and yet again, straight from hereditary 
veins, crimsons the streets of Baltimore. Now it 
sets its propositions in the shape of bayonets, and 
speaks from the lips of cannon. To ns has it been 
given to lead in this great alignment of kistoiy. The 
flag first stricken down on the soil of South Caroli- 
na, now waves once more on that soil, in proud asser- 
tion of supremacy. Take the flag that symbolises 
this movement of the whole worid, so venerahle, so 
beautiflil, so bright with memory and hope ; pluck it 
from the hand of treachery ! snatch it from the in- 
sult of rebel guns ! unfUrl it! lift it high! cany it 
forward ! forward for the good old cause — ^the cause 
of the people ! 



The Marvels of a Seed. 

Have you cTer considered how wonderful a thing 
the seed of a plant is T It is the miracle of mira- 
cles. Ood said, "Let there be plants yielding 
seed ; ** and it is farther added, each one ** after 
his kind.'' 

The great naturalist, Cavier, thought that the 
germs of all past, present and future generations 
of seeds were contained one within the other, as if 
packed in a succession of boxes. Other learned 
men have explained this mystery in a different 
way. But what signify all their explanations ? 
Let them explain it as they will, the wonder re- 
mains the same, and we must look upon the repro- 
duction of the seed as a continual miracle. 

Is there upon earth a machine, is there a palace. 
is there even a city, which contains so much that 
is wonderful as is inclosed in a single little seed •— 
one grain of corn, one little brown apple-seed, one 
small seed of a tree, picked up, perhaps, by a spar- 
row for her little ones, the smallest seed of a pop- 
py or a blue-bell, or even one of the seeds that are 
so small that they float about in the air, invisible 
to our eyes ? Ah ! there is a world of marvel and 
brilliant beauties hidden in each of these tiny seeds. 
Consider their immense number, the perfect sepa- 
ration of the different kinds, their power of life and 
resurrection, and their wonderful fruitfulness ' 

Consider, first, their number. About a hundred 
and fifty years ago, the celebrated Linnsus, who 
has been called **the father of botany," reckoned 
about eight thousand different kinds of plants; 
and he then thought that tbe whole number exist- 
ing could not much exceed ten thousand. But, a 
hundred years after him, M. deCandolle, of Gene- 
va, described forty thousand kinds of plants, and 
he supposed it possible that the number might 
even amount to one hundred thousand. 

Welly ]ct me nsk you, have these one hundred 



thousand kinds of plants ever failed to bear the 
right seed ? Have they ever deceived us ? Has a 
s«-ed of wheat ever yielded bnrley, or a seed of a 
poppy grown up into a sun-flower ? Has a syca- 
more-tree ever sprung from an acorn, or a beech- 
tree from a chestnut ? A little bird may carry 
away the small seed of a sycamore in its beak to 
feed it9 nestlings, and on the way may drop it on 
the ground. The tiny seed may spring up and 
grow where it fell, unnoticed, and sixty years after 
it may become a magnificent tree, under which the 
flocks of the valleys and their shepherds may rest 
in the shade. 

Consider, next, the wonderful power of life and 
resurrection bestowed on the seeds of plants, so 
that they may be preserved from year to year, and 
even from century to century. 

Let a child put a few seeds in a draw and shot 
them up, and sixty years afterwards, when his hair 
is white and his step tottering, let him take one of 
these seeds and sow it in the ground, and soon af- 
ter ho will see it spring up into new life, and be- 
come a young, fresh, beautiful plant. 

M. Jouannet relates, that, in the year 1885, seve- 
ral old Celtic tombs werd discovered near Bcrgo- 
rac. Under the head of each of the dead bodies 
there was found a small, square stone or brick, 
with a hole in it, containing a few seeds, which bad 
been placed there beside the dead by the heathen 
friends who had buried them, perhaps fifteen ban- 
dred or seventeen hundred years before. These 
seeds were carefully sowed by those who found 
them ; and what do you think was seen to apring 
up from the dust of the dead? — beautiful sun* 
flowers, blue corn* flowers, and clover, bearing 
blossoms as bright and sweet as those which are 
woven into wreaths by the merry children now 
playing in our fields. 

Some years ago, a vose, hermetically sealed, 
was found in a mummy-pit in Egypt, by the Eng- 
lish traveller, Wilkinson, who sent it to the Bri- 
tish Museum. The librarian there, having unfor- 
tunately broken it, discovered in it a few grains of 
wheat and one or two peas, old, wrinkled and as 
hard as stone. The peas were planted carefully 
under glass on the fourth of June, 1844, and at 
the end of thirty days these old seeds were seen to 
spring up into new life. They had been buried, 
probably, about three thousand years ago, perhaps 
in the time of Moses, and had slept all that long 
time, apparently dead, yet still living in the dust 
of the tomb. — Oaussen. 



NoTHixa can convey more consolation and sup- 
port to a high-minded, virtuous woman, in the 
midst of sorrow and misfortunes, than the recol- 
lection cf the conduct of her sex under similar cir- 
cumstances. When encompassed by dangers, dif- 
ficulties or death, women have continued to ad- 
here with fidelity to their husbands* fortunes under 
everv vicissitude. 
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^ Lrbsakt men or loyeri of books are invited to 
e«ntribate to this department. The contributor will be 
ixpceted to eommunicate his name and address to the 
editor of this department, as above, which need not be 
pablifthed unless at the wish of the contributor. Writers 
ate requested to confine their essays within the usual 
boands assigned to the department— two printed pages. 
It win not be eonvenient to return manuscript. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
The Brevity of Literary Fame. 

OvB may learn a sad lesson on the brief contin- 
naaee of literary fame by pernaing a record of lit- 
erary men. Among a long list of those whose 
umes were once well known, very few, compare- 
tively, have descended to our time. Some enjoyed 
a brilliant popularity, and almost as soon as they 
were dead were forgotten ; others were remember- 
ed a few years and then passed' gradually out of 
view. So that, at the present day, we can count 
apoQ very few of those who lived much more than 
three hundred years ago. A score of names would 
iaelade them all. During the period about the 
time of the reign of Elizabeth, in England, a class 
of Ixteratare arose that is almost entirely extinct, 
sad GO late as at the beginning of the reign of 
Charles II., little more than two hundred years 
sgo, we can reckon but a very small number whose 
tames have descended to us as writers of distinc- 
tisB. Fox, Spenser, Shakspeare, Ben Joneon, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Hooker, Lord Bacon and 
Jeremy Taylor nearly complete the list. For Cax- 
tea is chiefly known to us In connection with print- 
isg ; Wiclif and Latimer, Tyndale and Coverdale, 
at identified with religious controversies ; More 
and Ascham have no very general fame as writers 
of English, and the very morning'Star of litera- 
tare, Dan Chaucer, is too far distant to be general- 
ly admired. 

We can account for the decadence of the older 
writers, whose works are in language so ancient 
u not to be readily modernized, and for the utter 
extinction, during two hundred years of book- 
making, of a large part of that literature current 
m the time of Elizabeth distinguished for its fan- 
tastic character. There is also a partial reason for 
the preservation of such names as hare been al- 
ready mentioned, in their euphonious eharacter, 
since they sound sweet to the ear and fill up the 
measure of harmonious lines of poetry. Still, it 
would not be an unprofitable study for some good 
man to seek for still another element of decay in 
the fame of popular writers, in their personal defi- 
ciency in what goes to make up the stature of a 
tme man. We know that much of our respect for 
Uviog writers grows out of the excellence ef their 
pcrional character. 

4 



No one can say how much greater and nobler 
the name of Byron might have become, had he 
added to an exquisite poetical taste the charms of 
an upright and honorable life. This poet has em- 
balmed the memory of a writer who is to-day al- 
most unknown to readers of poetry in general, and, 
apologizing for an abrupt transition from ancient to 
modern time, I cite an illustration of my theme from 
the example of Churchill. During four years Chur- 
chill was one of the most conspicuous persons in 
England, and certainly, Mr. Southey says, the most 
popular poet. "The freedom and vigor of his 
versificatinn,'* says the same author, **in which 
sense was never sacrificed to sound, which was 
never tricked out with tinsel, nor spangled with 
false ornaments, which, whatever were its faults, 
was free from nonsense, and which always express- 
ed in genuine English, its clear meaning, contri- 
buted to prepare the way for a better taste than 
prevailed during Pope's undisputed supremacy." 

Churchill's name is now seldom mentioned among 
tl- e names of poets, although he lived about the 
time of Cowper — 1741 to 1764. He was buried at 
Dover, and the stone erected to his memory has 
engraved upon it a line from one of his own poems, 
which is a hint of the kind of life he led : — 

•* Life to the Ust eqjoyed, here Churchill lies." 

In the select works of Lord Byron are some ex- 
pressive lines, purporting to be a literal rendering 
of a fact ; probably occurring on Byron'a viait to 
Churchill's grave : 

" I stood beside the grave of him who biased 
The eomet of a season, ahd I saw 
The humblest of all sepulchres, and gased 
With not the less of sorrow and of awe 
On that neglected turf and quiet stone, 
With name no clearer than the names unknown 
Which lay unread around it, and I asked 
The Gardener of that ground, why it might be 
That for this plant strangers his memory tasked 
Through the thick deaths of half a century ; 
And thus he answered,— " Well, I do not know 
Why firequent travellers turn to pilgrims so ; 
He died before my day of seztonship. 
And I had not the digging of his grave." 
And is this all ? I thought, and do we rip 
The veil of Immortality.' and crave 
I know not what of honor and of light 
Through unborn ages, to endure this blight? 
8o soon and so successless? " . . . , 

All men are not alike profligate; all writers are 
not alike unsuccessful in attaining to lasting re- 
membrance, yet it is too true that this life of Chur- 
chill is but an epitome of the lives and fame of the 
majority of men who seek for literary honors. The 
crown either fades on their brow or is thrown away 
as a useless thing after they are dead. Fame, like 
Fortune, sought too earnestly forsakes him who 
pursues her : 

« For whan men trusten hire, than wol she faille. 
And cover hlrp bright face with a ck>udet" 
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For the Schoolmaster. 
Tbe Use of the Do1r-[.]. 

The period is the most simple point. Yet there 
are writers who misuse it, doubless from ignorance 
of its proper place, which is at the end of a sen- 
tence. 

As a mere dot, the character is used after erery 
abbreviated word, and as a period, after headings, 
sub-heads, signatures, names and descriptions of 
books, and frequently after phrases that complete 
sentences when considered in connection with clau- 
ses that precede them. 

For the present purpose, I shall define a sen- 
tence to be an assertion by words of a thought that 
is complete in itself. And the period indicates the 
close of such an assertion. 

If there be no inconsistency in the preceding 
definition of the sentence, then the use of the dot 
as a period is plain. It need not be confounded 
with that of the colon, for the latter indicates a 
brief suspension of the thought, which remains 
then incomplete, till the reader passes oyer to the 
succeeding portion of the assertion. 

As to the logical character of the period, it indi- 
cates a pause in the reflections of both reader and 
writer. It signifies the cessation of our thought 
and intimates either that the whole series is finish- 
ed or that the succeeding one will straitly present 
itself for consideration. It is a kind of mental 
resting place, where the reader can stop to reflect 
and where the writer finishes one thought and pre- 
pares for stating another. 

The period can hardly be considered a rhetorical 
sign. The voice does not uniformly rise or fall as 
the reader reads aloud from the text. There is no 
uniform length of pause as the reader passes the 
sign. Sometimes it receives only the quality of 
inflection often given at a comma ; sometimes it is 
passed over with a brief cessation of voice. The 
rule to lower the voice when the eye of an elocu- 
tionist reaches a period in the course of practice, 
is merely a rough direction suited for the use of 
children who cannot understand the real use of the 
sign. 

The period is an honest, direct stop-mark. It 
oan scarcely occur too often in a good literary pro- 
duction, for when it appears often, the writer is 

■are to be readily understood if he minds his words 
as well as his stops. It is suggestive of straight- 
forward stories, though they may be blunt and 
plain. It assures the reader that he may stop 
awhile and contemplate a little the thought just 
coming through his mind. The colon gives him 
no rest: it precipitates him into some remaining 
portion of a thought then left unfinished. The 
semi-colon is indicative of tediousness : — of long 
sentences divided and subdivided ; of recapitula- 
tions, and repetitions, compounded ideas and long, 
weary sentences. Commend lovers of easy, inter- 
esting reading to a text^ punctuated sparsely in 
commas and plentiftilly in periods. They must 
find a period within a couple of short lines of the 
beginning, and close upon the conclusion of an 
essay, before they are ready to believe it at first 
sight to be worthy of their consideration, 
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For the Schoolmaster. 
A Feep into the Dock— No. 3. 

OuB readers will remember that we are making 
a short excursion in a row-boat. Passing out firom 
the dock in a westerly direction, and crossing a 
channel something more than an eighth of a mile 
wide, and leaving, on our right, a small, thatcby 
island of but little economical value except to fur- 
nish materials for building wharves, or for some 
like purpose, we are now just entering a second 
channel between two low, projecting points, form- 
ed by the outcropping of the slate rocks which un- 
derlie no inconsiderable portion of our State, and 
which contain considerable quantities of coaL In 
two or three places within the State veins have 
been penetrated which yield coal of very fair quali- 
ty. The mine in Portsmouth, on the northern 
portion of the island of Rhode Island, is probably 
the most valuable that has yet been opened. This 
is constantly and vigorously worked, and yields 
several thousands of tons annually. In different 
places, where the slate formation, which contains 
the coal veins, crops out along the borders of Nar- 
raganset bay, very beautiful impressions of ferns 
and flowers are found, as well ai in those places 
where the strata have been pierced in searching for 
coal. These impressions are found on the western 
shore of Popposquash in the town of Bristol, near 
Vue de I'Eau in Harrington, at Central Falls, al 
the coal mine in Portsmouth, and probably in oth- 
er places in the State. At the point we have reseh- 
ed in our excursion I am not aware that the rocks 
contain them. They seem, however, to subserve a 
different purpose, nothing less, in fact, than that 
of furnishing a favorite resort for the unconscious 
disciples of Isaac Walton ; or, if not to the legiti- 
mate followers of this prince of anglers, at least 
to those of kindred instincts. On a summer morn- 
ing the sight of from half a dozen to a doxcn skifii 
anchored at convenient distances along the chan- 
nel, whose crews are intent upon drawing in the 
silvery, irridiscent **scup," is by no means uncom- 
mon. The slate-stone floor of the channel, wiih 
its soft carpet of sand swept by the passing tide, 
seems to form a favorite haunt of this beautiful 
fish, whose capture very happily unites the advan- 
tages of pleasure and profit. 

When I first witnessed, several years ago, the 
mode of fishing practiced in Narraganset bay, it 
was to me a rare novelty. Having always been 
accustomed to the use of the fishing rod in taking 
trout and other small brook and river fish, and 
having been obliged to employ much caution in 
the use even of this to avoid frightening the deni- 
jsens that I was ans^ious to ensnare, it leemed to 
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me. In mj simpHeity, when I saw the anglers hold- 
XBg their lines in their hands, either that they must 
be **Terdant" to expect to catch fish by such a pro- 
cess, or that the fish mast be ao, to allow them- 
selTes thus to be caught. So it sometimes h appens 
that the absurdity, which we fancy that we disco- 
ter in another, appertains to ourselves when we 
leaat expected it. 
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I have long since become convinced that the dwell- 
tn along the bright waters of Narraganset have a 
correct understanding of many another and more 
important art than that of fishing. But this sub- 
ject brings so freshly to mind an incident of my 
college life, that I am tempted to give it a passing 
nodce. It occurred while I was spending a few 
iayi of the long vacation with my "chum," in the 
city of Newport. I think a certain worthy divine, 
-^best esteemed for his refined classic tastes and 
the unostentatious exercise of his many social and 
moral excellencies, by those who know him best — 
hfts not lost all recollection of it. I was taking a 
morning walk, with my " chum," along the bold, 
bluff shore which extends southward ft-om the 
•' First Beach," so familiar to the Newport bath- 
ers, wben we found the clergyman, with a single 
companion, fishing for '* tautog " from some of 
the large rocks which skirt the shore along the 
beetling bluff. We had but just clambered down 
the cliff' and obtained a footing near the clergy- 
man and his companion, x^hen the latter, having 
attached a fresh bait to his hook, was giving it, to- 
gether with the sinker and several feet of the line, 
a few spirited circumgyrations around his own 
head to acquire momentum for the final cast, when 
he brought it round with ftiU force in contact with 
that of the reverend gentleman, the hook plung- 
ing through hat and scalp and lodging upon the 
cranium, while the line parting at the hook, allow- 
ed the sinker to carry it out some thirty feet or 
more and plunge into the water. Whether the act 
was at all the more hazardoua Arom the fact that 
the affrighted perpetrator bore the name of Haz- 
ard, I will not venture to assert, neither will I as- 
wie the reader that some mistaken "genie " from 
the domains of Neptune guided the ill-fated hook 
tgainst the head of Mr. Brooks, under the misap- 
prehension that it had really become **wcUera" 
bat I am ready to bear witness, that of all who 
were present he seemed to suffer least from alarm, 
and much to his credit on such an occasion, that 
Ws eyes did not become " a fountain of tears,** 
Did not modesty forbid — **pudor vetat " — I would 
claim a single grain of praise for penetrating, with 
the blade of a pocket knife, down to the ugly barb 
and removing it from its unlucky position, with a 
tolerably steady hand. May the reverend gentle- 
nan yet live many a year to find his wonted relax- 
Btion, from the more arduous duties of his profes- 
■ion, within hearing of the breakers as they come 



roaring in upon the beach, or in gathering from the 
pages of Schiller and Gb^the, and kindred spirits, 
the poetic fire and inspiration which shed a lustre 
upon his own. And my old chum. Bush, with 
whom passed away the winged days of college life, 
with never a jarring word or bitter thought be- 
tween us — let the praise of it be awarded to that 
magnanimity and serene temper of his which al- 
low the finper of time to write but slowly the wrin- 
kles upon his brow — he, too, is a reverend man. 
Long may the bold shores — where Channing, the 
philanthropist, drank in the inspiration during his 
boyish years which afterward made him famous in 
both hemispheres, — witness his annual return, 
while that heart, which warms alike with Christian 
sympathy toward the converted Brahmin,* or the 
humblest form that enshrines the germs of an end- 
less life, shall lose nothing of its vital force. 

Beyond the fishing ground the shore upon the 
right turns with a rather sharp angle toward the 
north. Bending our course around this angle, we 
have in prospect before us the two bridges which 
span the arm of Narraganset bay known as Bar- 
rington or Palmer's river. The tide in the bay is 
already at its ebb, but, owing to the accumulation 
of water above the bridges, the current is still 
passirg downward with considerable velocity. We 
should be glad to prolong our excursion beyond 
the bridges. Shall we make the attempt ? Just 
below the first bridge, which we are now approach- 
ing, the water is eddying with some force ; still, 
we find no great difficulty in propelling our boat 
against the current. Under the bridge the surface 
is almost entirely smooth, and just beyond, tho 
water appears as tranquil as a summer lake. A 
few smart strokes of the oars will carry us past the 
eddies, and when we have gained the smooth wa- 
ter our remaining task will be easy. But no. The 
difficulty will prove greatest just at the point where 
we should have expected to have surmounted it. 
Along the farther line of the bridge, and a little 
beyond, where the water is smooth and appears to 
move with moderate velocity, the descent is the 
most abrupt. In fact, it is equivalent, in effect, to 
that of water passing over a precipice of the height 
of at least some eighteen inches. To carry our 
boat over this will be much the most difficult part 
of our task. I think we will not make the attempt. 
I have some salutary recollections of once making 
the experiment and meeting with results that have 
cured me of all inclination for its repetition. On 



*The converted Brahmin, Gangooly, during his visit 
to the United States, was, for a considerable time, the 
guest of Mr. Bush. 

I also find the following in a number of the Indepen- 
dent that has come to hand while I am writing : 

" The American correspondent of the London News, 
whose admirable letters are doing much to diffiise in 
England a correct apprehension of the true state of af- 
fairs in this country, is understood to be Bev. Solon W. 
Bush, of Medfleld, Mass." 
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that occasion I was in a boat with a single com- 
panion, and we determined to shoot through under 
one of the arches, which we thought to accomplish 
by dint of Ttgorons rowing. With each an oar in 
hand we pushed forward until we had reached 
smooth water, but here our speed suddenly slack- 
ened— -then ceased altogether. More than half 
OUT boat was beyond the farther line of the bridge ; 
but here one of the "thole- pins" broke, and the 
oarage being thus all thrown upon one side, the 
current turned the boat and brought its side yio- 
lently against a pier, tilted St so that the water 
came up to the gun-wale, and finally shot us, like 
an arrow, down stream through the arch adjacent 
to that through which we had just passed. 

When we consider the momentum of water in 
motion, it is surprising how fish can make their 
way, with such apparent ease, against a strong 
current, or even scale mill-dams and ascend water- 
falls. It was among my boyish observations that 
the trout, in the brook where I was wont to fish, 
uniformly availed themselves of the occasion of a 
freshet, or rain storm, by which the water was con- 
siderably raised, to make their way up stream, so 
that I was tolerably sure of seeing the speckled 
captives dangle at the extremity of my birchen 
rod in places where, but a day or two before, they 
were sought in vain. There were several places 
where the water passed over ledges of r3ck8, among 
which were trough-like pools, in which 1 was pret- 
ty sure " to have a bite." In two places in partic- 
ular,— the first where the roots of three large trees, 
a silver birch, a beach and a sugar maple, stretch- 
ed their roots along the rocks and helped to form a 
kind of dam over which the water poured into a 
small cove, with a fall some four feet ; the second 
in a meadow, where a detached clump of trees, 
surrounding " the big maple," furnished another 
fall and basin of about the same dimensions,— I 
was disappointed if several successive casts of the 
line were not each rewarded by an addition to the 
*' string." These fish were obviously arrested, for 
a time, in their upward passage by the fall above. 
Whether this was the result of choice, or of un- 
successful efforts to ascend, may be uncertain ; the 
probabilities, however, are in favor of the latter. 
By patient watching it was often possible to wit- 
ness a successful ascent That other kinds of fish 
ascend falls of a much greater height is a familiar 
fact. Salmon are famous for feats of this kind ; I 
have never heard, however, of their challenging 
competition in reverse Sam Patch leaps at Niagara. 

It was during the period of my juvenile fishing 
experience and observations that I was greatly de- 
lighted by the perusal of Prof. Silliman's '* Jour- 
nal of Trarels in England, Holland and Scotland." 
In reading his account of a storm that occurred 
during his passage across the Atlantic, I was par- 
ticularly struck with his description of the violence 
with which the waves struck against the vessel, 
and with his assertion that it seemed incredible 



that any structure of wood and iron eould with- 
stand such terrific shocks. Still I but very fe«bly 
appreciated the force of his language until I had 
seen a ship in process of erection. When I saw 
the beams and ribs of sturdy oak placed layer up- 
on layer, thickly braced and bound and bolted, 
longitudinally, vertically and transversely, cover- 
ed inside and outside with heavy plank, so firmly 
pinned and spiked as to give to the entire hull the 
strength of more than entire solidity, I felt inclin- 
ed to reverse the verdict of the distinguished Pro- 
fessor, and to declare that no violence of winds 
and waves could make a successful assault upon a 
fabric of such mighty strength. The simple ihct, 
however, that the strongest vessel, when stranded, 
will go to pieces within a few hours, under the tre- 
mendous blows dealt by the waves, sets all reason- 
ing and conjecture at defiance, and compels us to 
acknowledge the awful force of the powers of na- 
ture in their unfettered action, while we contem- 
plate the spectacle with silent wonder. So the 
poet : — 

•« Boll on thou deep and dark blue ocean — roll I 

The oak leviathans, whose hui^e ribs make 

Their clay creator the vain title take 

Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; 

These are thy toys, and as the snowy flake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 

Alike the Armada's pride, and spoils of Trafalgar.'* 

I. P. C. 



How the Japanese Beatore Faded JPlowera. 

Aptbr a boquet is drooping beyond all remedies 
of fresh water, the Japanese can bring it back to 
all its first glory by a simple and seemingly most 
destructive operation. A writer at Nagasaki says : 
I had received, some days ago, a delightiful bunch 
of fiowers from a Japanese acquaintance. They 
continued to live in their beauty for nearly two 
weeks, when at last they faded. Just as I was 
about to have them throwi/away, the same gentle- 
man (Japanese gentleman) came to see me. I 
showed him the faded flowers, and told him that, 
though lasting a long time, they had beoome use- 
less. ** Oh, no," said he, " only put the ends of 
the stems into the fire, and they will be as good as 
before." 1 was incredulous ; so he took them him- 
self, and held the stems' ends in the fire until they 
were completely charred. This was in the morn- 
ing. At evening they were again looking f^reah 
and vigorous, and have continued so for another 
week. What may be the true agent in this reviT- 
tng process, I am unable to determine fblly ; wheth- 
er it be heat driving once more the juices into the 
very leaflet and veins, or whether it be the bounti- 
ful supply of carbon furnished by the charring. I 
am inclined, however, to the latter cause, as the 
full effect was not produced till some eight hours 
afterward, and as it seems that, if the heat was the 
principal agent, it must have been sooner followed 
by visible changes. 
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Tor the Schoolmaster. 
Questions in Arithmetio. 

1. Two Dombers ar« to each other as 2 to 11, 
tftd the quotient of the greater divided by the lesi 
is o|, what are the numbers ? 

2. Two-fiftht of a number multiplied by 4 1-6 
exceeds the number by 8, what is the number ? 

3. The product of two numbers is 2345}, the 
multiplier is to the multiplicand as 3 is to 5 ; what 
are the numbers ? 

i. The product of two numbers divided by ^ of 
the moltipUcand equals 3} times the difference be- 
tveea the multiplier and the multiplicand; the 
BoltipUcand is 9, what is the product ? 

6, The base of a right angled triangle is to the 
popendtcular as 3 to 4, and the hypothenuse is 540 
feet, what is the base and perpendicular ? 

6. Five-sixths of the base of a right angled 
triangle equals | of the perpendicular^ and their 
difference is 12 ; what is the hypothenuse ? 

7. The difference between the side and diagonal 
of a square is 1.4142 feet, what is the side ? 

5. The difference between the present worth 
ud amount of a sum of money for lO months is 
|2L60, what is the sum ? 

9. The difference between the face and amount 
of a note due in 1 year 3 months and 13 days, at 
6^ per cent, interest is $76.18 ; what is the face of 
the note ? 

10. The difference between the bank discount 
lad true discount of a note due in !i years and 7 
months is $0.97t what is the face of the note ? 

II. 

I. The square of a certain number is 13,500 less 
tbaa the square of 4 times the number, what is the 
Bsmber ? 

1. The difference of the cube root of a number 
•sd the number itself is 143 times the cube root of 
the aamber, what is the number ? 

3. The hase of a right angled triangle it to the 
perpendicnlar as 3 to 6, and the hypothenuse is 45 
fcet, what are the other sides ? 

4. The area of a right angled triangle is 600 
feet, the base is 30 feet, what are the other sides ? 

6* The diflbrenoe between the interest at 5 per 
«Bt and at 7i per cent, of a certain sum for 4 
THri 3 months and 10 days is $14.38, what is the 
Iinsdpsl? 

6. The difference between the interest of $500 
^ |600, at 6 per eent, is $13.45, what is the time? 

7. The diffBrence between the interest of $250 
^7 months and for 11 months is $1.73» what is 
^•pwceDt.? 



8. The difference of the bank discount and the 
true discount of a note due in 1 year 7 months and 
9 days is $2.13. what is the face of the note } 

9. One-third of a certain number exceeds i of 
that number by 4 more than 1-20 of the number, 
what is the number ? 

10. A and B buy a cheese in the form of a sphere ^ 
weighing 40 lbs. ; A pays 4-11 and B 7-11. B of- 
fers to take for his share the largest possible cube 
that can be cut from it. Did he gain or lose, and 
how much ? 

MatUon Grammar School* B. H. H. 



III. 

1. Write in figures, twenty millions, eight hun^ 
dred and fifty-six ten thousands, five hundred and 
sixty-four, and three hundredths. 

2. When you have added a column of numbers, 
why do you add 1 to the next column for every 10 
you obtain ? 

3. How do you subtract when a figure in the 
subtrahend expresses a larger number than the 
figure in the minuend directly over it ? 

4. In multiplication, if your multiplier has two 
figures, why do you write the first figure of the 
product of the multiplicand by the tens of the mul* 
tiplier, one place farther to the left than the first 
figure of its product by the units of the multiplier? 

5. A man sold 24.526 acres of land for $429.87, 
what did he get per acre ? 

6. Write the table of square measure, and the 
table of avoirdupois weight. 

7. What is the value of a load of wood 7 feet 
long, 3<l feet wide and 3j| feet high at $9 per cord ? 

8. If seven-eighths of a yard of cloth cost three- 
fifths of a dollar, how many yards can be bought 
for two-thirds of a dollar ? (Explanation ought to 
be written out.) 

9. What is the interest of $525.50 from Febru- 
ary 13, 1855, to October 8, 1856, at 6 per cent, per 
annum ? 

10. What is a note for $600, due April 1, 1855, 
worth Feb. 15, 1855, money being worth 6 per cent, 
per annum ? 

11. January 1, 1855, Richard Roe gives me his 
note for $600, payable in 60 days ; on the lOth of 
January, 1855, 1 get it discounted at the bank, how 
much do I receive ? 

12. A merchant, by selling sugar at $8.00 per 
cwt., loses 1 per cent of its cost, would he gain or 
lose by selling it at $9.00 per cwt., and how much 
per cent. ? 

IV. 

1. What is the least common multiple of 3, 5, 
6, 8. 9, 10, 12, 16, 18 ? 

2. If 3-7 of a ton of hay costs $9, how much 
can be purchased for $31.50 ? 

3. What will a board, 12 ft. 3 in. long and 9 in. 
wide cost, at 8i| cts. a square foot ? 

4. How many barrels of flour, at $7.35 a barrel, 
can be purchased for $686.20 ? 
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5. If a man steps 2 ft. 8 in. each step, and a 
boy steps 1 ft. 6 in. each step, and the boy makes 
8 steps while the man is making 6 steps; how far 
will the boy walk while the man is walking four 
and one-half miles ? 

6. What is the interest of 096.49, at 6 per cent., 
from June 12, 1857, to April 6, 185S ? 

7. If the cargo of a ship be worth |^1348, and if 
3-4 of 8-9 of 5-16 of the ship be worth 2-3 of 7-8 
of 9-16 of the cargo ; what would be the value of 
the ship and cargo ? 

8. A merchant had his note of $8I2.59«5 for 90 
days, discounied ; with the money he purchased 
flour at $S per barrel. After keeping the flour 30 
days, he sold it for cash at $8.60 per barrel. The 
money received for the flour was on interest until 
the note was due. What did he gain i 

9. A merchant invested ^640 in trade. At 
the end of a year he found he had gained $835.20 ; 
what per cent, did he gain on the sum invested ? 

10. In a right angled triangle, the sum of its 
three sides is 60 feet ; the shortest side is 15 feet ; 
what is the length of the other two sides ? 
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Thb following contributions have been received 
in compliance with a resolution passed at a recent 
meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion, held at Carolina Mills, for the relief of the 
sick and wounded soldiers : 
John J. Ladd, Classical Department High 

School, Providence $5 55 

Wm. A. Mowry, English Department, do.. 8 10 
Samuel Thurber, Junior Department, do... 5 00 
Miss E. B. Barnes, Carpenter Street Pri- 
mary, Providence • 1 16 

F. B. C. Davis, Public School, Westerly... 65 
S. A. Briggs, Public School, E. Greenwich, 3 00 
Charles E. Howes, Public School, District 

No. 9, Westerly 42 

P, T. Coggshall, Public School, PorUmouth 1 25 
J. W. Gorton, Public School, Peacedale... 91 
H. E. Miner, Public School, Charlestown.. 35 
Miss I. F. Dixon, Public School, S. Kings- 
town 12 

Mr. G, M. Bently, Pub. School. Hopkinton, 40 
Miss S. M. Lillibridge. Public School, Rich- 
mond > •• 16 

Mr. A. A. Lillibridge do do. 22 
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Thb Sbmi-Ankual Repobt of thb CosiMiT- 

TBE ON Music, of Boston, has been forwarded to 

ns by the politeness of J. D. Philbrick, Esq., the 

worthy and verv efficient superintendent of the 
public schools of that city. We have read the re- 
port with somewhat of care and much interest 
There are many points of interest in this report 
which deserve more than a passing notice. We 
shall hope to bring it before our readers at length 
in a future namber. 



A JSfew Encland CtonTentfton. 

Foil a number of years the American Institate 
has held its annual meetings in varioua parts of 
our country, calling together a large number of 
the best teachers and educators in the land. TMi 
is all very well, and we cordially hope for its con- 
tinuance, though our nationality may at present 
suffer discord and civil war. thereby impeding and 
fearfully weakening its efficiency. In addition to 
this why may we not have a New England conven- 
tion sometime during the next summer Tacation, 
when we may meet practical, live men and wt>» 
men from every district of our beloved Puritan 
New England, whose hearts are warm with the 
love of their work as leaders of the young. This 
might be carried out with little effort on the part 
of the educational journals, first calling the atten- 
tion of our friends to the matter, and then a board 
of two or three from each State may be appointed, 
to make more definite plans for its completion. 
In regard to the place of holding it, of coune 
some central portion should in justice be selected, 
say Worcester or Springfield ; or if it should be 
deemed advisable to meet nearer the cool winds of 
the Atlantic, thereby adding luxury to profit, let 
it be holden at Salem or Portland or New Bedford 
or Boston or Newport. 

To us this seems practicable and really necessa^ 
ry, as a stronger bond of union should be formed, 
as well as a more uniform system of teaching, 
among the many excellent laborers of our land. 
At this meeting let the more ordinary themes of 
school labor be freely discussed,— those topics 
which seldom find their wav into the elaborate and 
finely woven lectures of the times. Those points 
of perplexity which are ever staring the beginner, as 
well as the silver-haired teacher, in the face, ahonld 
be fully discussed as well as those principles which, 
in practice, make a good achool-room laborer as wdl 
as a splendid theorist. We have all learned that it 
is one thing to draw out on canvas a model scho<^, 
where each varied disposition and peculiar temper* 
ament are made to harmonize with beautiful syn- 
metry ; where the lights and shades of teacher and 
pupil blend with such unclouded beauty as to chant 
the eye ; — but to tread the path of the thickly pop- 
ulated school-room six days out of the seven, axnid 
the frequent vicissitudes of climate, subject to the 
many physical derangements peculiar to teacher 
and scholar alike, taking, now and then, familyjors 
into the school-room, which must be hermetioally 
sealed or make the pickle worse, is quite another. 

Do we not need to learn something more of omt^ 
aelceaf Why is it that the remark has grown to a 
truth, that the teacher's life is shorter by twenty-fire 
years provided the profession is followed ezelusiTe* 
ty ? Is it the poison of the rooms which consumes 
the vitality, like the metallic odor of the steel po- 
lisher's shop ? Is it overstrained mental efioit ? 
Is it a want of sympathy from the outer world* 
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thu fieexing the canrent of warm life in the soul ? 
What it that magic spell by which one calms the 
niga of school- room troubles, while another rais- 
ei the same at his coming ? 

Will our edueational journalists think of this 
labjeet, and give us their views as to its possibili- 
tf. Let us arouse to greater energy in the cause. 
We want to see the live flsh going up the stream ; 
let the dead ones float, and the fossils sleep. 



BFenlnc: BchoolB. 



TffEits are now in the city of Providence six 
evening schools, in yarious parts of the city. In 
these schools pupils of all ages are admitted, where 
teaehers from the day schools are employed to 
fostroet them reading, writing, arithmetic, spell- 
ing. *c. 

Thej come from the factory or shop with a deep 
Ihirst for learning. "We are satisfied that this is a 
noble movement on the part of our Council, and 
will tell in years long distant in the future. The 
lenioQ of these schools begins at seven and closes 
|{ nine o'clock. As you enter the room you see 
a teacher with a class of boys teaching them to 
read and spell ; in another direction a large boy is 
working out an example in long division ; another 
^ut, a kitchen girl is spelling out words of two or 
three letters with an ardor and zeal quite unusual. 
Kany boys come, at first, for a pastime, but most 
vork with a commendable zeal. 



pleased to feel that though treason and sedition 
still lurk in the whitening locks and furrowed 
cheeks of declining years, that in the boys and 
girls of tO'day we have a glorious picture of true 
love and devotion to country. There is a good 
time coming, the boys and giHs will soon walk the 
stage, while traitors ingloriously sleep. 

Mr. H. M. Rice has been appointed successor 
to Lieut. H. R. Pierce, (now an officer in the Burn- 
side rifle battallion) as principal of the Woon- 
socket High School. This is the right man in the 
right place. Mr. Rice is a fine scholar and an es- 
timable citizen. Friend Rice, we are glad to con- 
tinue our relations to you as a Rhode IslaM 
teacher. 



Wb would call attention to the advertisement 
of Mr. John L. cihorey, the enterprisfng publisher 
of an excellent series of Readers. 

©ur Booft EaftU* 



The Fenny Contribution. 

Wi hope the teachers in the various schools in 
tte^tate are not forgetting the resolutions passed 
^7 the Institute at Carolina Mills, last month. 
That many are not we have had pleasing proofs. 
Hsny little penny mites, given by tiny hands, are 
iflding their way to the treasury. Who would not 
(Bconrage this beautiful principle of patriotic be- 
nevolence and self-denial ? "Who would deny to 
^« little school pupil this unmingled joy in after 
yean which shall come welling up as the story of 
tnir eountry*8 struggle is told by the hearthstone 
tf ehildren's children ? Bo you say it is too small, 
vily a drop in the bucket ? So it is only drops 
^bear our mighty navies on to victory and oon- 
fVfiit. Nurture true benevolence in the bud, and 
fMt shall see the spirit adding far more beauty to 
fte opening flower. Ye who have become so sor- 
£^ tad selfish in the pursuit of personal wealth 
M to feel no sympathy for your needy country or 
ker excellent defenders, while we mourn your de- 
imerate, ice-cJad soul, we pray you do not smoul- 
der the sparks of patriotic benevolence in the youth. 

Prom one little school in an extreme part of the 
^te we have received fifty-five big round pennies, 
saefrom each, and with each mite a little wish for 
4« glory and perpetuity of our beloved land. The 
teacher assures us that the true spirit of loyalty is 
Men in the life of these little donors. We are 



Potter & Hammond's Analytical. Syntheti- 
cal AND PkOOKESSIYE SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 
In Twelve Numbers. Shermerhorn, Bancroft & 
Co , publishers, 696 Broadway. New York ; 23 
North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

Once more we call the attention of our readers 
to this important subject. Penmanship, as taught 
in most of our schools, is not what it should be. 
In fact, we are sometimes inclined to believe that 
while advance has been made in almost every de- 
partment, there has been a retrograde movement 
in regard to writing. True, all the pupils learn to 
write, or are supposed to, but we candidly believe 
that the number who acquire even a legible hand, 
is very small, while the bold, plain, copper-plate 
style of years ago is hardly seen. In the days of 
our grandfathers, those who wrote at all wrote 
well ; would that we could say the same now, but 
the universal practice of scribbling forbids. It 
might seem that the great merit of writing, as an 
art, at the present day, consisted in making it il- 
legible. Now, where is the fault, and where shall 
improvement commence ? Unquestionably in the 
school-room, and at the hands of teachers. Teach- 
ers must first be aroused to the importance of the 
subject, and study the best means of teaching it 
correctly. Some uniform system is needed, and 
the want of such a system has been felt for a long 
time. Such a want no longer exists. Messrs. 
Potter & Hammond have, in their series of writh- 
ing-books, illustrated the principles that belong to 
the subject, as a science, so fully and plainly that 
any teacher ought to be able to communicate the 
same to his pupils, and if any pupil will faithfully 
carry into practice those principles, he cannot fail 
of becoming a good penman. This series has been 
improved during the past summer, and many im- 
portant changes have been made, so that they may 
now be considered as among the things we desig- 
nate by the term peofect. 
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Hbthod of CLASflXCAJi STUDIES : Illustrated by 
Questions ou a few Selections from Latin and 
Greek Authors. By Samuel H. Taylor. LL. D., 
Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

The author of this little book is a teacher of long 
experience, who seems to have impressed himself 
on the present generation of New England men in 
a remarkable manner. He here offers us a slight 
insight into his method of teaching the Latin and 
Greek languages. Producing a few lines from the 
text of J£sop*8 Fables, Nepos, Cicero, Virgil, Xe- 
nophon, and Ilomer, he shows us, to a certain ex- 
tent, how he would conduct the recitation, were 
these passages the lesson of the day. Only the 
formal recitation questions are presented, but these 
are so abundant, thorough and searching, that no 
teacher could fail to profit by their study. To the 
first Fable of iBsop, ** AccipUer et Columbae,** 
which comprises five lines, are attached over a 
hundred and thirty questions, and to the first line 
of the Iliad over thirty. These seem to be an ex- 
cellent selection from the innumerable stock which 
could be invented. It is easy for the teacher to 
fall into routine in his questions, and this book 
will furnish new ideas and incite to greater pene- 
tration into the mysteries of ancient etymology 
and syntax. A sperial excellence of the book is 
that it recognizes the personality of the ancient 
authors themselves. It defines them somewhat, 
dates them, and fixes them in a mentionable peri- 
od of history, where they arc organic, and signifi- 
cant as Cicero and Xenophon, besides furnishing 
materials for mere grammatical study. s. T. 



Student and Schoolmate and Forester's Boys* 
and Girls' Magazine. A Reader for Schools and 
Families. Wm. T. Adams, (Oliver Optic) Edi- 
tor. O.ilen James & Co., publishers, No. 15 
Cornhill, Boston. 

We have no exchange on our list that is more 
welcome to us than the Student and Schoolmate. 
The January number for 1862 is received, and so 
enchanting are its articles that we can hardly en- 
gage in anything else until we have read the last 
word of the last page. A little boy of five sum- 
mers, by our side, is as deeply interested in the sto> 
rios as ourself. Among the numerouM monthlies 
for children this has attained a rank second to 
none. The publishers offer great inducements to 
elubs. For two names and $2.00, they will send 
as a premium a bound volume of the Student and 
Schoolmate for 1861, or a copy of " Little by Little," 
a capital story of 280 pages, by Oliver Optic. For 
ftve names and^^o.OO, Harpere' lUutirated Weekly; 
or, if desired, they will send any other paper of 
ihe same price. For twelve names and $12.00, 
W^tter'i Unabridged Dictionary, illustrated edi- 
tion. 

Extraordinary Club Rates : Two copies one year, 
$1.75 ; four copies, $3.00 ; six copies, $4.00 ; ten 
copie*, $6.00; twenty copies, $11; fifty copies, 
$2.5.00. 

Bound volumes for 1861 can be obtained for one 
dollar. 



A COMPREHBNSZTE GKAMHAR OV THB SKGLItS 

Lanouaoe. For the use of Schools. By S^mon 
Kerl, A. M. Published by Phiuney, Blakeman 
& Co., New York. 

We have perused with constant pleasure and pro* 
fit this new work, which gives evidence on every 
page of being the result of a thorouffh knowUdge of 
the structure of the English language, and also 
how best to communicate that knowledge to the 
student. 

In its matter the work does not differ much from 
other grammars, except that it has more and that 
much of it is fresh from the original •ources of 
the science. In the arrangement of the subject 
the author has accomplished an important item 
for the learner. Each part is complete in itself 
and even should the pupil acquire a thorough 
knowledge of only one section, that will be m per> 
manent acquisition to him. 

We assure the teachers of Rhode Island that 
they will be much more successful in teaching 
language after studying Kerl's Grammar. 

For further notice of the author's works we re- 
fer teachers to the advertisement of Phinney, 
Blakeman & Co., in the Decemb<>r number, d. 



The Atlantic Monthly for January, 1862, has 
been received. This number begins the ninth vol- 
ume of this truly national magazine. The fact of 
its constantly increasing circulation is an evidence 
of the hold it has already acquired on the favor of 
the American public. The present number gives 
evident signs of greater vigor than has character- 
ized it before. No magazine has shown more seal 
and interest or has rendered more signal labor in 
the ptUting down of the gigantic rebellion. The 
life of the republic and the best interest of the na- 
tion require of literature a manly and generous 
action, and the Atlantic has commanded the tal- 
ents of the most vigorous writers in behalf of onr 
beloved country. What it fuu done so well, it xciU 
do in the future. 

Prof. L. Agassiz is to contribute a series of arti- 
cles to the columns of the Atlantic during the year. 

Lewis's Gymnastic Monthly and JorKXAL 
OF Physical Culture. Dio Lewis, M. D., edi* 
tor. January, 1862. This is dressed in entirely a 
new form and greatly improved. The quality of 
paper and type is fine, and it is altogether a valna- 
ble manual, containing, as we doubt not it will, all 
the regulations and rules for a thorbugh course of 
physical culture. It is within the means of erery 
one — $1.00 per year, or three copies for $2.00, 
five for $3.00, ten for $5.00. 

Dr Lewis has established a new era in the life of 
man. He is a pioneer in one of the most impor- 
tant of sciences. 



We have received the Fifteenth Annual Cata- 
logue of the Officers and Students of the People's 
Academy, Morrisville, Vermont, for the academic 
year ending November 20th, 1861. 
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NUMBEB TWO, 



For th« Schoolmaster. 
XTotes on Spelllns. 

I was much pleased, a few days ago, at hear- 
ing a boT, a little over five years old, read and 
speH 11-ith fluency in common English prose 
printed in phonetic characters. Scarcely a year 
Bgo, having never learned the common alphabet, 
he had commenced to spell and soon after to read 
according to the phonetic method ; having now 
attained considerable proficiency therein, he was 
passing on to spell in the common English print. 
What a pity ! said I. Por the irksome task of 
ipelllng, by the common method never com- 
pleted, would, in this way, be nearly finished at 
the end of the first year. This boy*s ear is now 
quick and accurate; how dull and deadened it 
may be two years hence. The connection be- 
tween the vooal sounds and the characters now 
seems to him dose and clear ; then it will be ob- 
scure and perplexing. 

In the phonetic alphabet, there being a char- 
acter for each sound in the language, forty-three 
letters are found. The child who is to learn to 
spell, is told to look at the mouth of the teacher 
and to notice the sound he makes ; the pupil 
notes the sound and imitates it as well as he 
oan. The character representing the sound is 
sow printed for him, and the sound is repeated 
by the teacher, then by the scholar. The learn- 
er is then taught to print the character himself, to 
recognize it in a book, and to find it on a block, 
among others. Then the successive sounds and 
characters are taught in the same manner. The 
next step is to combine two or more sounds 
by npidly uttering, one after another, several 
sounds, making thereby monosyllabic words. 
Hii onward coiira# in spelling is now easy. If, 



at the end of a year, the learner is to go on to 
read in common print, the change is made grad- 
ually, yet rapidly, so that It is asserted by the 
Mends of this system, that If a child Is taught 
to spell phonetically first, and then by the com- 
mon way, he will not only be a better speller 
than common, at the end of a given time, but 
will be better prepared to make a good reader. 

The advantages of this system would be reap- 
ed by the million, the disadvantages would be 
felt by but few ; for, while all find it hard to 
spell, but few know anything of the roots of 
the language, and then it is doubtAil whether 
more roots would be obscured or be brought out 
by the process. Its advantages are practical, 
certain ; its disadvantages uncertain and vision- 
ary ; for a great expenditure of time and of la« 
bor is saved, as well as a great tax on the me- 
mory, to be lavished on other objects, and with 
greater profit to the pupil. Still the communi- 
ty refuses to adopt phonetics, and we must go 
on teaching the common alphabet the best way 
we can. 

Call, then, the little ones, who have just en« 
tered the school and are to learn the alphabet, 
to you, speaking a pleasant word to each and 
encouraging the timid ones. Chat with them *q 
awaken a desire in them to learn their letters ; 
do not forget this ; it is important. Now show 
them a large letter, A ; let all look at it carefully, 
Would they like to know its name and will 
they try to remember it ? It is A. Who can 
tell its name ? What do you think it is r And 
you, and you ? That is very well. Now aU 
say, A. But let me print this letter on the board, 
See : one straight line thus ; another so* and i| 
third across. Who can print the letter A on 
the board ? Well, John, you may tiy, ftnd y0U| 
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too, /ames. Yery well done. What is the 
name of the letter ? That will do for this time. 
Qaying, in a similar manner, taught them B 
and C, place the three letters thus far learned, 
printed on blocks oj on paper, on the table, and 
let them trj to pick out B, C, A. This will 
stimulate them. Go on in this way, till the 
whole alphabet is learned, alternately using the 
printed alphabet, prmting yourself and asking 
the name of the letter, giving the name for them 
to print, holding up separate letters picked at 
random from a pile and asking the name, or re- 
questing them to pick out D, or M, or 0, from 
a confused mass of letters. 

The next step is to teach the spelling and the 
pronunciation of monosyllables. And now the 
difficulties connected with our alphabet begin, 
and the child finds it is really a hard thing to 
learn to spell. Could a lad of eighteen be giyen 
two tasks ; the one to learn Andrews and Stod- 
dard's Latin Grammar from cover to cover ; the 
other to learn, for the first time, how to spell 
forty thousand of the more purely literary words 
of our language ; would he accept the easier 
task, he would make choice of the grammar. 

Let us see what some of these difficulties are. 
1. The same letter reprtssents different sounds ; 
example, the different sounds of a. 2. The 
Mun« sound is represented by different letters 
and combinations of letters ; example, a, ai, ay, 
ey. 3. Many letters are silent; example, do- 
mett ; si^ ; pAthisLs, &c. It would cause less 
confusion in spelling were theie no similarity be- 
tween the names of the letters and the sounds 
which they represent. The occasional presence 
and frequent absence of this similarity is the 
origin of the confusion. The learner gets con- 
fused, puzzled and inattentive. He is tired of 
spelling, dislikes school, vexes his teachers, and 
is lucky if, when ten years old, he is not utterly 
disgusted with books and studying. 

Suppose that your pupils have taken their pla- 
ces in the class to spell orally. The teacher, hav- 
ing prepared himself beforehand, (and scarcely 
any one can pronounce correctly the words in a 
single column in a spelling book, without pre- 
vious study) gives out a word for some one to 
spell. The scholar first pronounces the word ; 
by this you know that he understands what word 
you gave out, and he gets its true pronunciation. 
4>ny error, however slight, in respect to the 
pronunciation should be corrected by the class 
or by the teapher. Xow he spells the first syl- 
lable und pronounces it ; the second and pro- 
J|.Q^nceB i\ hj ItaeK and theii combined with the 



former syllable ; and so on through the word. 
It is not easy after having spelled a word in 
this way to mispronounce it. For the learner 
knows how to pronounce each syllable and has 
the proper order of their succession ; these points 
with the accent determine the pronunciatioa of 
the word. Often when an error is made in pro- 
nouncing a word, it arises from uncertainty with 
regard to the succession of the syllables. When 
you give out a word, if the scholar through in- 
attention does not understand you, pass the 
word to the next. If he misspells the word, 
without allowing him a second chance, pass the 
word to the next. To allow a boy to try more 
than once in spelling a word, encourages poor 
preparation of lessons, guessing and inaccuracy. 
Some teachers put out a word to a pupil, and, 
whether it bo spelled correctly or not, another 
word is at once put out to the second pupil, the 
teacher keeping the run of the mistakes. Ajiy 
scholar, now, is at liberty, after having spelled 
his own word, to correct any mistake or mis- 
takes he may haye noticed. Some allow any 
scholar who notices a mistake to raise his hand 
and to correct it at once. Be sure to have the 
pupil who misses a word, re-spell it after it has 
been spelled correctly. It is well for each mem- 
ber of the class to keep an account of the words 
that he has misbed, and at the commencement 
of the exercise, on the following day, re-spell 
them, either orally, or by writing them on the 
blackboard. 

Pronounce each syllable after spelling it, as it 
should be pronouneed in the whole word. Do 
not, after having spelled the second syllable of 
mor-ti-fy, pronounce with the i long, ti. Po 
not, in spelling garden, say, d-e-n, den ; nor in 
the final syllable of menace, say, a-c-e« ace; 
nor in judgment, munt. 

If you pass a word to the next when it is 
spelled incorrectly, do not make the syllable in 
which the mistake was made unduly emphatic* 
If eminent is spelled with an e for the second 
syllable, do not, on passing it, say em-t-nent ; 
nor, sta-tion-«r-y, on passing it to the next. 
This would be indirect prompting. 

Do not stop a scholar in the middle of a word, 
just as he has misspelled a syllable, to pass the 
word to the next. Thus in spelling metallurgy ; 
if the spelling is, met-al-tir-, do not at once say, 
<• the next," but wait till the scholar has finished 
spelling the word, and then say, *< the next.** 
Do not, also, smile, as a syllable is wrongly 
spelled : to do so ib indirect prompting. 

Do not, in giving out words to spell, always 
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eommenee with the same memher of the class, 
as with the head ot the middle scholar. Some 
tcqnire their ptipils to he always ready to an- 
swer the question,, asked at any time during 
the spelling ezerdse, <• What was thl$ last word 
thst was spelled } ' To answer this question , at- 
tention must be giren to the exercise at all times. 

I see no objection to scholars taking places 
when spelling orally, but rather approre of it. 
When two words in the iams lessoti are pro- 
nooneed alike, but spelled differently, as air and 
lieir, the teacher should define the one first put 
oat If of two words in the language pronounc- 
ed stike» hut speUed differently, only one is in 
the lesson for the day, the teacher is not called 
OB to define it ; the pupil must know What words 
sie in the lesson, and what not. 

The rules in spelling, showing how to form 
tbe plural of nouns ending in y preceded by a 
consonant, and of nouns ending in o preceded 
by a consonant, the deriyatiTes formed by the 
sddition of a syllable beginning with a conso- 
nant, of words ending in a single consonant 
preceded hy a single Yowel and accented on the 
last syllable, together with its attendant rule, 
and the rule for the forming of deriTatives in 
ona and able from words ending ih ce and ge, 
are so important that all should i.eam them. 
There are a few other rules also which it is well 
to know. 

I think it is well for teachers to make out 
lists of words to be spelled by their advanced 
classes^ by writing them ; now common geo- 
graphical names, now proper names of cele- 
biated men, especially of literary men. I have 
lately giyen out the following, and find classes 
interested in these words, which they ought al- 
so to be able to spell : Macaulay, DcQuincey, 
Disraeli, Brougham, Campbell, Thomson, Car- 
lyle, Aytoun, B. Jonson, S. Johnson ; Narra- 
ganaett, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Winnipise- 
OfS;ie, Schenectady, Schuylkill, Pittsburg, Fenn- 
sylyania, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alleghany, At- 
chaCslaya, Nicaragua, Caribbean, Mediterranean, 
Apennines. It is well also to ask the scholars 
to bring in lists of hard words, restricting them, 
if they are to take geographical names, to the 
niore common ones, or if literary terms, to those 
that strictly are such, and to the most common 
scientific terms, and not allowing them full range 
in the great mass of technical terms crowded in- 
to our bulky dictionaries. The following list 
may he brought in : AUegeable, Separate, Judg- 
ment, Stationary, Confectionery, Kaleidoscope, 
Daguerreotype, Potatoes, Seize, Sieve, Gauge, 
Guard, Infnngement, Innuendo. 



Or the teacher on another day might call th^ 
attention of ti!s class to the more common and 
important words that have various spellings, 
pointing out the spelling that the dictionary 
adopted by him as authority prefers. The fol- 
lowing is such a list : Gray, Ribbon, Bonnet, 
Wagon, Fagot, Mosquito, Marshal, Reindeer, 
Oxide. 

Shall words be spelled orally, or by writing, 
or by both methods combined } 1 think the 
last mentioned way the best. When a person 
can spell a word correctly orally, there is no 
reason why he should not write it correctly , 
provided he is not so unused to writing as 
to have all his attention given to shaping the 
letters, and so make mistakes in regard to the 
orthography of the word. If this is a correct 
view of the matter, all that is necessary to en- 
sure proper orthography in good oral spellers, is 
some practice daily in writing out the more 
difiicult words in the lesson. And then in half 
an hour, many more words can be spelled in an 
oral than in a written exercise. But some one 
may say that there is really more spelling wh6fi 
of a class of twenty each writes the same twen- 
ty words, than when, in the same class, each 
spells orally five words; that the ratio is as 
400 : 100. This Khrely cannot be the case, when, 
as I have mentioned above, the teacher adopts 
means to ensure the attention of the whole class 
to each word spelled ; then the ratio would be 
as 400 : 2,000. 

I would then recommend to have the pupils 
spell orally until they are able to spell correct- 
ly the more common words in English litera- 
ture, which, in yearly schools, can be accom- 
plished, and ought to be, by the tenth birth 
day ; and at each exercise, even from beginning 
to learn the alphabet, let there be some time 
given to printing or to writing the more difii- 
cult parts of the lesson, on the blackboard, th6 
slate, or on paper. After that time, I proceed 
as follows : Let the scholars be provided with 
blank books, the pages just large enough to re- 
ceive the number of words put out at one les- 
son, say twenty. The scholars, at their seats 
write the words as they are given out, attending 
to the spelling, chirography, syllabication, ac- 
cent, and other particulars, such as dotting the 
Cb and crossing the fs. The exercise being fin- 
ished, the books are handed in to the teacher, 
who corrects them by putting a cross opposite 
each misspelled word, a horizontal line opposite 
each mistake in syllabication, an apostrophe 
when the wrong syllable is accented, and a com- 
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fcna trhen an 1 or j is left undotted, cr a t not 
crossed. On the last page of th^ book six yer- 
tical lines are ruled about a half inch apart, 
Ibrming six columns, to be headed with abbre- 
Viatiotis for spelling, writing, syllabication, ac- 
bent, other particulars and total. If no mistake 
is madis in any of these items, a dash, for 20, In 
eabh of the first fiVe columns, and 100 in the 
Bixth column, show that this exercise has been 
perfect. A deduction of one fbr bAch mistake, 
br fot a slovenly appearance of the book, or for 
the bhirography, might make the record stand. 

f 18J 1^ I 17~iT8 I 1 6 K 87 I 

I'hB propriety of attending to each of the five 
particulars in this record is so obvious as to 
need no illustratioh here. Instead of using 
blank books (the best thing to write on) the 
blackboard, slate or paper, may be substituted 
for them. Many teachers, to aVoid the task of 
correcting so many spelling books, and to im- 
prove their pupils in spelling, by making them 
criticsi liave the scholars, after all the words 
are given out, exchange, accordlhg to some me- 
thod previously decided on, their books, slates, 
papers, or positions at the blackb<)ard, and then 
the words are spelled in turn through the class, 
the mistakes being marked as they occur. This 
method is a good one for a scUbol Well dlsciplin> 
bd and of high tone, but in others it is liable 
to great abuses. 

From what book is the Spellitag lesson to be 
given out ? l^or children up to the age of ten 
or of twelve^ who for the most part spell orally, 
Irom a good spelling book i after that agb, from 
a small dictionary, fVom the reading lesson for 
the day, from a dictation exercise, or from lists 
bf difficult words brought in by the teacher, as 
Spoken of aboVe. We learU to spell the most 
bf our words before the age of twelve. To fa- 
cilitate this learning, words should be classified 
to enable the learner to mAstbr difficult combi- 
nations most easily and rapidly; neither the 
dictionary nor the reader do thisi It is certain- 
ly well for children under twelve to spcU words 
from the reading lesson ; but this Is for change 
and variety t it is not the main reliance ; that 
should be placed in the spelling book. Practi- 
cally it does not work well to give boys and 
girls, eight or nine years old, a page in a dic- 
tionary or reading book to study as a spelling 
lesson. Many of the words are too hard for 
them ; more too easy, and they cannot make 
that wise selection in the choice of words that 
the teacher may. 

I consider that written exereises in spelling 



aftet the age of t#dve, for children in yearly) 
graded schools, are for the purpose of retaining 
whttt has been already acquired, and for per- 
fecting their knowledge of spelling by ettend* 
ing their researches into the more difficult and 
less common literary and scientific words in 
the language. Now is the time to use dictation 
exercises, and especially those sentenoea that 
contain, now one, now anothbr, of words spelled 
alike but with different meiining ; the scholar to 
find the meaning and thence the spelling of a 
word from its connection with the rest of the 
sentence. 

How a word should be syllabicated, is to be 
detbrmined maihly by the ear ; often with one 
pronunciation, a word would be syllabicated in 
one way, with a different pronunciation in an« 
othbr way. 

The various dictionaries do not syllabicate 
words alike. Prof. Greene^ in the last edition 
of his grammar, and Mr. Worcester, in bis spell- 
ing book, have given a few simple rules for ayl« 
labication, which pupils and teachers would do 
well to learn. 

Having finished the spelling exercise, let the 
scholars open their books, afad pronounce the 
words in the next lesson, after the teacher. In 
this way they get the right pronunciation of the 
words fixed in their minds, and while studying 
their lesson for the next day, will not niispro«> 
nounce them. Now l^t the Words spelled to- 
day be re-pronounced» to see if all retain thb 
proper pronunciation* This is a very good pre** 
patatory exercise in readiligi 

But cah we pronounce thb Words correctly^ 
without looking in the dictiohary fdt each one f 
After having given much attention to the sub- 
ject of pronunciation, I find that the ohly safb 
way is, to consult the dictionary for nearly eve- 
ry wdrd; if those only aboUt w^hich some doubt 
is felt are looked up, mistakes in the other words 
are apt to be made. Noix^, to consult the dic- 
tionary so frequently takes a great deal of time 
and of labor, and the conclusion is sobh reach- 
ed that a spelling book like Worcester's, in 
which the sound df each Vowel and consonant 
is indicated by appropriate ttiarks (a key t5 
which is prefixed to the body bf the work) la 
very desirable for the teacher. To those schol- 
ars too young to use the key, the marks, being 
unnoticed, will do no harm. At the proper age, 
the use of the key can be explained, and will be 
fbund to be of i^eat aid to them. Some pro- 
nunciation must be taught with the spelling ex- 
ercise I why not have it the best } Can a better 
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fiwChod be proposed than that adopted by Mr. 
Woieester ? Bteamt' Fronouncmg Guide is an 
admtrablv book, but its object would be ih great 
part anticipated by the use of Worcester's Spell- 
log Book. Keither of these books* without the 
&id of a good teacher ih elocution, Wttuld do 
away with the great mass of Ticious prbhuncia- 
tioB, but each would help to do so, it carefully 
studied and taught. 

Ought definitions to Mfe inserted In the spell- 
Sng book, foi children to learn ? "To require de* 
finidonA from too young pupils dif erts too much 
of their attention from the main object of the 
(exercise, — leattung to spell. I^efinitions, al- 
ways imperfeOt descriptions of ifrords, are the 
poorest of all in spelling bookSk The child's 
taemory, which is Tery retentiTCi and his quick 
obeerration, enkble him to mak^ great progress 
in spelling before perception and judgu«ent are 
sufficiently awakened tot him to catch the full 
meaning of a word, or to appreciate a good de- 
finition of it. Alter the age Of twelve, spelling 
may rank second in order of importance in the 
exercise, and defining first. 

What place in the ordet of succession of a 
thild's studies spelling should take, at what age 
he should learn to spell, and why the order of 
^Telopment of his faculties makes spelling a 
peculiarly appropriate exercise for a child, tan 
be gathered from what has already been said, 
it is nearly impossible to become a good speller 
Except by learning when young. 

Evidently those are the best sf^elling books, 
Other things being equal, in which difiicult com- 
binations are classified, and regard is had, at the 

I 

same time^ to the number of syllables and to 
the length of the words. Memory is thereby 
■ arasted ih the difficult task of learning to spell 
the words of our language. Commence the 
H^dling book, then, with words of one syllable^ 
having the same combination, and make a pret- 
ty full list of that class of words ; then make 
other lists with other combinations ; afterwards 
lists of words of two syllables, classified in the 
asme way. As spelling is the main object of 
our book, to classify its words according to 
their deriTation, to their suffixes and their pre- 
fixes, or ibto number of their syllables and the 
place of the accent only, seems absurd. 

It is well for even the best of spellers 16 have 
a good dictionary at hand, to consult when oc- 
casion offers, and especially when composing. 

I shall say nothing to prove that many of our 
schools are very deficient in spelling, for no ob- 
serring teacher will doubt it. Facts could easi- 



ly be cited to convince the most skeptical dtt 
this point. 

Would that each examining committee, at 
the dose of our winter schools, could say with 
truth, of each of their teachers^ <* His saholars 
spell and pronounce correctlyi x. 

[TO BB 00NTINT7E1>.] 



From »< Bdacation: loteUeetnsl, konl and Physical,*^ 
by Herbert Spehcfer. 

Moral Edueaftion. 

Bk scaring of commands; Ck>mmand only ih 
those cases in which other means are Inapplica- 
ble, ot have failed. « lU frequent orders the 
parents* advantage is more considered than the 
child's," says Kltcher. As in primitive socie- 
ties a breach of law is pUnished, not so much 
bebause it is ihtrlnsicall^ wrong as because it is 
a disregard of the king's authority — a rebel- 
lion against him ; so in many families, the pen->- 
alty visited oh a transgressor proceeds less from 
reprobation of the ofifence than fVom anger at the 
disobedience. Listen to the ordinary speeches — 
<• How dai^6 you disobey me ? *' "I tell you 
rU make you do it, sir." *• I'll soon teach yoU 
who is master,'*'^ and then consider what thtt 
words, the tone and the m&nner imply. A de- 
termination to subjugate is much more conspie^' 
uous in them than an anxiety for the child's 
welfare. For the time being the attitude of 
mind dld'ers btit little fTom that of the despot 
bent on punishing a reclacitrant sUbject. The 
right-feeling parent, however, like the philan- 
thropic legislator, will not rejoice in coercion^ 
but t^ill rejoice iU dispensing with coercioh. He 
will do without law in all eases where other 
modes of regulating conduct can be successful- 
ly employed ; and he will regret the haVing re- 
course to law when it is necessary^ As Ritcher 
remarks ^^** The best rule ih politics is to be 
* pas trop gouvemor : ' it is also true in educa- 
tion." And in spontaneous conformity with 
this maxim, parents whose lust of dominion is 
restrained by a true sense of duty will^ aim to 
make their children control themselves where- 
ever it is possible, and will fall back upon abso- 
lutism only as a last resort. 

But whenever you do command, oommand 
with decision and consistency. If the case is 
one which really cannot be otherwise dealt with ; 
then issue your fiat, and having issued it, never 
afterwards swerve firom it. Consider well be- 
forehand what you are going to do ; weigh all 
the consequences ; think whether your firmness 
of purpose will be sufficient ; and then, if you 
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flnallj make the law, enforce it uniformly at 
"whateyer cost. Let your penalties be like the 
penalties inflicted by inanimate nature — inevit- 
able. The hot cinder bums a child the first 
time he seizes it ; it bums him the second time ; 
it bums him the third time ; it biims him every 
time ; and he very soon learns not to touch the 
hot cinder. If you are equally consistent — if 
the consequences which you tell your child will 
follow certain acts, follow with like uniformity, 
he will soon come to respect your laws as he 
does those of Nature. And this respect once 
established will prevent endless domestic evils. 
Of errors in education one of the worst is that 
of inconsistency. As in a community, crimes 
multiply when there is no certain administra- 
tion of justice ; so in a family, an immense in- 
crease of transgressions results ft'om a hesitat- 
ing or irregular infliction of penalties. A weak 
mother, who perpetually threatens and rarely 
performs — who mak»-s rules in haste and xe- 
Ifents of them at leisure — who treats the same 
offence now with severity and now with lenien- 
cy, according as the passing humor dictates, is 
laying up miseries both for herself and her child- 
ren. Bhe is making herself contemptible in their 
eyes ; she is setting them an example of uncon- 
trolled feelings ; she is encouraging tbem to 
transgress by the prospect of probable impuni- 
ty ; she is entailing endless squabbles and ac- 
companying damage to her own temper and the 
tempers of her little ones ; she is reducing their 
minds to a moral chaos, which after- years uf 
bitter experience will with difficulty bring into 
order. Better even a barbarous form of domes- 
tic government carried out consistently, than a 
humane one inconsistently carried out. Again 
we say, avoid coercive measures whenever it is 
possible to do so ; but when you find despot- 
ism really necessary, be despotic in good ear- 
nest. 
Bear constantly in mind the truth that the 

aim of your discipline should be to produce a 
Belf-goveming being ; not to produce a being to 
be governed by othert. Were yotir children fa- 
ted to pass their lives as slaves, you could not 
too much accustom them to slavery during their 
childhood ; but as they are by-and-by to be 
free men, with no one to control their daily 
conduct, you cannot too much accustom them 
to self-control while they are still under your 
eye. This it is which makes the system of dis- 
cipline by natural consequences, so especially 
appropriate to the social state which we in Eng- 
land have now reached. Under early, tyranni- 
cal forma of society, when one of the chief evils 



the citizen had to fear was the anger of his su- 
periors, it was well that during childhobd pa- 
rental vengeance should be a predominant mesne 
of government. But now that the citizen has 
little to fear f^m any one -^ now that the good 
or evil which he experiences throughout life is 
mainly that which in the nature of things re- 
sults from his own conduct, it is desirable that 
firom his first years he should begin to learn, 
experimentally, the good or evil consequences 
which naturally follow this or that conduct 
Aim, therefore, to diminish the amount of pa- 
rental government as fast as you can substitute 
for it in your child's mind that self-government 
arising from a foresight of results. Itt infancy 
a considerable amount of absolutism is necessa- 
ry. A three-year old urchin playing with sa 
open razor, cannot be allowed to learn by tins 
discipline of consequences ; for the consequen- 
ces may, in such a case, be too serions. Bat 
as intelligence increases, the number of instan- 
ces calling for peremptory interference may be, 
and should be, diminished ; with the view of 
gradually ending them as maturity is approaefa- 
ed. All periods of transition are dangeroas ; 
and the most dangerous is the transition from 
the restraint of the family circle to the non- re- 
straint of the world. Hence the importance of 
pursuing the policy we advocate ; which, alike 
by cultivating a child's faculty of self-restraint, 
by continually increasing the degree in which 
it is left to its self-constraint, and by so bring- 
ing it, step by step, to a state of unaided self- 
restraint, obliterates the ordinary sudden and 
hazardous change from externally - ^vemad 
youth to internally-governed maturity. Let the 
history of your domestic rule typify, in little, 
the history of our political rule : at the outset» 
autocratic control, where control is really need- 
ful; by-and-by an incipient constitutionalism, 
in which the liberty of the subject gams sons 
express recognition; successsive extensions of 
this liberty of the subject ; gradually ending in 
parental abdication. 

Do not regret the exhibition of considerable 
self-will on the part of your children. It is ths 
correlative of that diminished ooerdveness so 
conspicuous in modem education. The greater 
tendency to assert freedom of action on the one 
side, corresponds to the smaller tendency to ty- 
rannize on the other. They both indicate an 
approach to the system of discipline we contend 
for, under which children will be more and more 

led to rule themselves by the experience of na- 
tural consequences ; and are both the accom- 
paniments of our more advanced social state. 
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For the SohoolmMter. 
" The Duties of Teachers to their Oountry.*' 

Ax anonyiDoas writer in the December 
ScBOOUCABTBR landed, with considerable en- 
thnsiasin* the plan of introdncing military dis- 
ciptineinto the common schools. We cannot 
encourage him to hope for the successful execu- 
tion of the project he likes so well. He should 
tee at once that the enterprise demands such a 
degree of sympathy with the schools, on the 
pazt of the people, and such an appreciation of 
their worth and power, as are not likely to be 
seen during this generation. We hope that 
while he is cultivating all physical and moral 
Tirtoea by practicing with* his rifle upon such 
game as the safe North now offers, some good 
seed may be sown in the schools in quieter ways 
than those he recommends. The question dis- 
emsed at a recent meeting of the Institute : — 
** What are the duties of teachers to their coun- 
try at the present time i " -^may well be con- 
sidered by every teacher who believes that he 
exerts an influence on the development of his 
papiU. In that « piquant discussion " we bore 
no part, not even as hearer, and so we here de- 
mand the floor for a brief space. 

The words, Ottr Country, embody a myste- 
ry, whose deep significance only rare minds 
have been able to fathom. These we name pa- 
triottj — men of the patria, or fatherland. When 
to insight they have joined moral purity and 
noble action, we acknowledge their transcend- 
ent worth by the titles of saviors and fathers of 
their country. Washington, Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, the Adamses, hold a place not quite easily 
understood by Young America. They are near- 
ly as mythical as the heroes of Greece. Their 
statues are regarded as fine public ornaments, 
but, we believe, the new philosophy hardly 
finds that they were heaven-inspired men. The 
lofty patriotism which does not hurrah or seek 
office, was, until these last months, fast becom- 
ing fiibulous. In the tidal movements of na- 
tional ideas we were at low ebb. The men of 
the State were politicians, and the very name of 
their profession was synonymous with corrup- 
tion and intrigue. As teacher, you could hard- 
ly attempt to inculcate an idea of duty towards 
the country, without waking the wrath of some 
who were hot in support of quite contrary views. 
Good men were retiring from participation in 
the business of self-government. To take ac- 
tive part in the election of a successor of Wash- 
ington, irga to la^ your character liable to sus- 
picion. 



The political apathy of the North, during the 
recent years of the republic, must bear its shara 
of the responsibility of this sad rebellion. Eve- 
ry freeman who has withheld his hand and head 
from our politics shall answer for himself in 
thi« day of reckoning. We have amused our* 
selves with our petty interests and favorite 
dreams, till now we find the hand of a deadly 
foe at our throat, and it is yet doubtful whether 
we can rise again. The throes which our coun- 
try seems thus far to suffer in vain, reach every 
individual of the body politic. Who exults not 
at every trifling gleam of success, and does not 
shudder at the apparent paralysis of the gov- 
ernment ? Every one feels in his own breast 
the suffocation under which the country labors, 
while the gr^sp of treason never once slackens, 
but gathers Qew strength from all the prognos- 
tics of the times. Every nerve of the republic 
quivers. Only the craven and the stolid person 
are now conscious of private ends. We are be- 
come new men. New and manifold relations 
connect us with interests on which we were 
wont to bestow hardly a thought, but on which, 
we now see, hang the issues of life and death. 
We long to suffer some perceptible and distinct 
portion of the national humiliation ; to be tax- 
ed ; to endure hardship ; to be, each in his own 
sphere, a miniature of the country, oppressed 
with fatal danger. 

It needs no special impressionability to catch 
the spirit of these times. Every person who 
ever thinks, is now living with an intensity 
which he, perhaps, never before knew. In our 
profession the words, live teacher t have, for some 
time, been cant. But they are now good again, 
and significant. Tu be a live teacher now. is in- 
finitely more than to be perfectly enthusiastic 
in the special duties of the school. Our work, 
being by its nature moral, presents new modes 
of action in an emergency like the present, when 
the interests at stake are also moral, and of broad 
application. If every teacher teaches from his 
whole character, then, from merely sul^ective 
reas(ms, must he include within his conscious 
influence an attempt to educate the patriotio 
sentiment. 

This element of culture the nation is now, in- 
deed, learning rapidly and well from t)ie school- 
master Experience, at the most enormous rates 
of tuition. But in this dear and bitter lesson 
the children do not participate. The conscious- 
ness of the young minds embraces only the ruder 
expressions of the struggle of the nation. Of 
m )iijfher, ))i«(9rinl reUtlona ; pf ito oonnep- 
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tion with indiTidual character, on the one hand, 
and with the interests of the race, on the other ; 
of national honor and national life ; they know 
nothing, and care nothmg. 

The task of the teacher, then, is manifest. 
How shall he convert into characUr the impuls- 
es which the youth catch from the military dis- 
play* and from the dejection or exultation of 
their parents ? 

These times furnish to the children holidays 
iMid pageantry. It is not these alone that should 
fix the impression which they receive of the 
Great Rebellion. A military spirit is, of itself, 
a bad thing, and we dread its growth. We 
would not have a youth taught the military art 
until he can appreciate the reasons why he is so 
taught. Children should conceive disgust of 
war and its insignia. This result coidd easily 
be effected. We are all apt to speak trivially 
find gleefully of the killing of rebels, and to 
read the accounts of our own men dying, suffer- 
ing and toiling far from home, with a levity that 
will approve itself to a single earnest thought as 
fearfully out of place. War is the most awful- 
ly solemn concern in which human beings can 
engage. I^oathsome in its practice, most lasting 
in its miserable consequences, it demands a most 
tremendous juncture of the affairs of men to 
justify its mere mention. We find in our coun- 
try this justifying crisis. This is our position. 
We are not celebrating festivities. That wonld 
be labor well bestowed, which should be devo- 
ted, in the school-room, to the formation of a 
true idea, in the minds of the children, of the 
terrible nature of the civil war. Whoever ac- 
cepts these views will not fail to find an abund- 
ance of means for reducing them to practice, 

It is a misfortune of patriotic teachers in their 
special sphere, no less than of the nation, that 
our country yet lacks a hero of intellect, as 
well as of courage. We have a Washington in 
the past, but no present great man who repre- 
sents the whole nation. The republic seems to 
have outgrown its men, and to deserve division. 
A great man, the representative of an abstract 
idea, is, himself, concrete, and appreciable by 
children. You can tell them what he does, and 
why he does it ; and it will be an organic exer- 
cise of their intelligence, to understand his deed. 
The old men who, in their childhood, saw 
Washington, would not sell the remembrance 
of the occasion for untold treasures. But the 
name of no living man stands for all that we 
would say to our pupils about the war. We 
are driven to abstractions and to history. Tet 
these, too, axe fruitfal, M W» WWrtYCe hftTC b^n 



thoroughly permeated with the great ideas. If 
you really reverence the Fathers of the XTmont 
and have entered into the spirit of its etbrly da js, 
you will inevitably impress upon your older pii« 
pils something of your own appreciatioiu 

To us who live and labor safe in New Sag* 
land, the war is a remote th^g, difficult to re- 
alize in a single one of its features. The exagt 
gerations and errors of the telegraph, and the 
multitude of baseless rumors that circalate in 
the air, hardening us against the tidings from 
the war, diminish our interest in the events of 
the day. But while we perform our routiiie of 
duties, the crisis is thickening. Our dearesl 
interests are becoming more and more imperil- 
led. It is not fitting that we, by apathetic a- 
lence, teach our pupils that all is well in our 
country, when aU, as yet, hangs in doubt. As 
well now, when discontent and gloom r^gn in 
the land, as when success shall come, may the 
teacher mirror forth to his pupils the varying 
phases of the momentous struggle ; inculcating, 
by means of an understanding of events, tlioee 
underlying principles which it is the duty of 
every republican citizen to cherish. a. t. 



Salt. — An unhappy conse(}nence of rebellion 
to the South is the scarcity of salt, which, ones 
a hardly considered item in domestic expendi- 
ture, has grown enormously expensive. A friend 
of ours, who recently spent the night at Xieefi- 
burg, reports that though the rebel ofiicers were 
exceedingly polite to his party, which came un- 
der a flag of truce, they were not able to give 
them salt with their met^t, and that the coffee 
savored more of peas than the genuine berry. 
We, however, have a surfeit of salt, coffee* and 
every thing else manufacturable or importable. 
A Syracuse correspondent writes us that over 
aevex^ miUions of bushels of salt have been man* 
ufactured and accepted by the Inspectors there 
since May 1, 1&I61. 

« It has taken about i2 gallons of the -water, 
which is pumped from wells about 228 feet deep, 
to make each bushel of salt. Say 7iQOO,000 by 
42, or 294,000,000 of galhms of water, and who 
can tell from whence it is supplied, or wbeth* r 
the fountain will ever fail. From the time the 
Indians commenced making salt here to the 
present the water was never better or more 
abundant than now, and the manufacturer nev- 
er had a more profitable year than this has been." 
— Bjochange. 

To offer advice to an angry man, is like bio w 
ing against a tempeit 
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For the ScboolmAater, 
The FriiiiitiTe Iianguaee. 

Avojro the many languages now spoken, there 
are but very few which can lay any sort of claim 
to the honor of being the primitive language. 
TliOAe that haye been formed by the union of 
two or more larguages, (as the English, French, 
Fenian and others have been) certainly have no 
iueh claim. Those also that have been derived 
from some older languages, (as the German, 
Rnasian and others,) have no just claim to that 
high distinction. The history of the earliest 
days after the flood can alone cast a clear light 
upon this subject. 

It was immediately after the flood that the 
whole earth was of one language and of one 
speech. And it was within that period in which 
that one language was spoken, that Noah, hav- 
ing awaked from his wine, called his sons into 
his presence, and under divine inspiration, pro- 
nounced upon each in turn his patriarchal sen- 
tenee, (Gen. 9 : 25 — 27) setting before them the 
results of the course of life which they had seve- 
rally chosen, and the destiny of their respective 
fismilies. This transaction, though apparently 
overlooked by many of the most eminent wri- 
ters on the subject, seems to have been of ihe 
utmost importance to the wh< le human race, 
and ihe key to the whole subsequent history of 
mamkind.. 

And Noah said : ** Cursed be Canaan : a ser- 
vant of servants shall he be to his brethren." 
This sentence, terrible as it i^, has been literally 
fulfilled upon the posterity of Hsm, in their po 
litieal insignificance, social degradation, and 
moral debasement. Canaan is here named, 
doubtless, instead of Ham, because he, being 
the eldest son and bom in the ark during the 
flood, (Gen. 9 : 18) had become the acknow- 
ledged head and leader of that tr'he. 

Xoah also said : ** Blessed be the Lord God 
of Shem : and Cuiaan shall be his servant," 
or as many of the learned prefer to translate : 
"Blessed be Shem : the Lord is his God," etc. 
This has also been literally fulfilled ; for true 
rdigion was preserved for many years only in 
the family of Shem. 

Noah further said : '* God shall enlarge Japh- 
cth : and he [God] shall dwell in the tents of 
Shem." The first clause has been fulfilled in 
the vast multitude of the posterity of Japheth. 

Here we see the basis laid for three races or 
species of men. The omniscient Jehovah saw fit 
to indite these sentences, (a blessing upon one 
mi, a eitfw upon another, aod a sentence with* 
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out either a blessing or curse upon the third,) 
whose far-reaching infiuence should descend 
down the stream of time, till other dispenika- 
tions should originate counteracting influences, 
to re- mold the character and remodel the desti- 
ny of man. 

These prophetic utterances indicate that eaeh 
of the three tribes would work out a civilisation, 
sustain a character, and meet a destiny very 
different from the others. It is evident that 
the import of these utterances was well under- 
stood in those days, and produced a mighty efiect 
among men. Canaan seems to have resolved 
that he would not be a servant t much less *• a 
SBBVANT op SERVANTS," and immediately set 
himself to work to give such a turn to human 
affairs that he and his tribe should take the lead 
and govern the rest of mankind. The battles 
and skirmshes that followed are not described 
for us, but the record irresistably leads us to the 
conclusion that the Canaanites were not worst- 
ed in the contest, for at a day not long subse- 
quent we find Nimrod, a nephew of Canaan, at 
the head of afiairs in the valley of the Euphra- 
tes, having, apparently, the great majority of 
the people under his government. The tower 
of Babel was then and there built, by the com- 
bined labor of those who yielded to the power 
of Nimrod, as the capitol of his kingdom and 
centre of human power and civilization. To 
break the power of Nimrod had thus become a 
matter of imperative necessity ; for, living to- 
gether in one community would amalgamate the 
tribes, blend their destiny and frustrate the ful- 
fillment of the prophecies. A miracle was there- 
fore wrought at Babel, which impelled the peo- 
ple to separate, — their language was confound- 
ed that they might not understand each other's 
speech. This was an important event, very im- 
portant in those early days, and has sent down 
its influence all along the stream of time to the 
present day. 

It is most probable that in this confusion of 
tongues only three languages were made, to cor- 
respond with the three sons of Noah. A greater 
number was not necessary to secure the evident 
object, — the overthrow of Nimrod' s power and 
dispersion of mankind. But that number was 
absolutely necessary to separate Japhethites and 
Shemites from Canaanites and from each other* 
This miracle did not originate mere dialeetie dif- 
ferences in their language, (for these are pro- 
duced by causes constantly in operation in all 
widely used languages,) but it confounded the 
Tery roo(» and primiUTes of human ipeeoh. No 
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other event known in the history of man oould 
thus confound his language. Though all the 
languages of Europe and southwestern Asia 
have their primitive words the same, there is a 
class of languages in Eastern Asia, including 
Chinese and Japanese, whose primitives are en- 
tirely different. 

How, then, in the midst of all this can the 
primitive language of men be discovered ? If it 
should be found that any portion of the human 
family succeeded in resisting the power of Nim- 
rod, and was not engaged in building Babel, it 
would seem highly probable, if not certain, that 
their language was not subject to the confusion 
of Babel, and was the real primitive language. 
Was there not such a family ? It is believed 
that the patriarch Eber and all his family, with 
the grand patriarch, Shbm, as their leader and 
head, were successful in resisting the efforts of 
Kimrod to subdue them, maintained their inde- 
pendence, and preserved, during the building of 
Babel, the pure, holy and acceptable worship 
of Jehovah. This will explain several things 
not otherwise easily accriunted for : 

1. It shows why Shem is called the father 
[leader, head, chief] of all the children of Eber. 
Gen. 10 : 21. 

2. It shows why Abraham was called the 
Hebrew, or Heberite. 

3. It shows why Abraham and his posterity 
regarded the Heberites «is peculiarly their kins- 
men, more than the other posterity of Shem. 

4. It shows why the appellative Hebrew 
became, in the rest of the world, a term of re- 
proach. 

5. It shows the reason and propriety of the 
claim persistently made by the Israelites, that 
theirs is the primitive language of man. 

6. And finally, it shows why the cognate 
languages spoken by the posterity of Heber 
have, by the learned generally, been exclusively 
regarded as Shemitic. 

That Abraham was of the posterity of Heber 
is certain from the genealogy given, (Genesis 11 : 
16 — 26,) and that he regarded the Heberites as 
peculiarly his kinsmen, appears from the fact 
that he would have Isaac take a wife from no 
other but that stock of the human family. The 
directions given to Jacob respecting a wife prove 
that Isaac entertained the same feelings. And 
the general hatred with which the Hebrews were 
regarded, is seen in numerous passages of Scrip- 
ture, and culminated in the days of King David, 
who had to fight for life and the existence of 
the kingdom for many years m succeaaioiif It 



was prophecied that true religion would be cher- 
ished and perpetuated in the family of Shem ; 
and how was this fulfilled but by successful re- 
sistance to the power of Nimrod and all his im- 
pious and idolatrous horde ? For the worship 
of Jehovah was certainly prohibited in Babel, 
and idolatry substituted. 

It may be urged that many other langiiages 
besides those commonly called Shemitic have 
the same roct- words that they have, and there- 
fore it is to be presumed that the whole tribe of 
Shem shared the same condition in those early 
days, all going into Babel or all remaining out 
of it together. But that conclusion is broader 
than the premises; for it is not necessary to 
suppose that the confusion of language at Babel 
made any change in the primitive words of any 
of the Shemites who were concerned in build- 
ing that famous tower. One of the tribes might 
retain the original language of Noah. 

It is therefore a legitimate conclusion that 
those languages which are commonly eddied 
Shemitic, but are really Heberite, or Hebraic, 
are the true and real primitive language of man- 
kind, with few and comparatively unimportant 
additions and changes. Beta. 



For the Sehoolmatter. 
" The Hutohinsons " in Old Warwick. 

OuB citizens had a rare treat in the concert 
of these singers recently. Those who had be- 
fore heard thein, were the more anxious to listen 
their soul-stirring music and those who bad 
not, eagerly embraced the opportunity to listen 
to songs which have inspired the hearts of vast 
multitudes. 

There was a good audience, and their pro- 
gramme presented a choice selection, in which, 
as usual, the grave and the gay were beautifully 
blended. There was an excellent judgment dis- 
played in introducing enough of those pieces 
which are light and humorous to keep up that 
lively interest with the audience whicli prepares 
them to receive some of the most beautiful sen- 
timents and the highest moral teaching. 

There seoms always to have been in this fami- 
ly a strong sympathy with the unfortunate, and 
in their songs they have ever aimed to cheer 
such and to plead with the community in their 
behalf. They have a large sympathy with man- 
kind, and their singing seems to be the voice of 
humanity, sighing or smiling as they present 
the ever- varying emotions. 

The Hutchinsons are a musical £imily in a 
sense higher than that of being mere tingen. 
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*rheTe are tnan j good singers who deserve no 
higher credit than that of being good musical 
instruments. Their music is evidently in the 
nature, and not merely in their voices, while 
these are sweet and harmonious. 

No one can listen to those solos of Mrs. 
Hutchinson without the highest admiration of 
tbstr sweetness, and without impression from 
that countenance beaming with eloquence ; and 
in the choruses the harmony has a pleasing ef- 
fect 

They have a salutary influence, affording to 
all clas6*4 high entertainment, and at the same 
time impressing some of the highest principles 
of morality and feelings truly humane. Their 
kstening audiences look wishfully after them as 
when a melodious bird has flown. 

May the career of this family, with its young 
members, be as successful as that of the original 
&mQyb 

The community will look with interest to the 
maturity of a group which give so much prom- 
ise in their childhood, and whose development 
will take place under the culture of parents 
having such admirable qualiflcations. 



i 



Ttie Night Schools ef TSleW Vork. 



CHAmA>CTE& OF THE SCHOOLS — ATTBZTDANCB AXD 

DISCIPLINE. 

Thbub are now in operation in this city forty- 
two public evening schools, about half of which 
are for males and the remainder for females. 
The number of teachers employed is four hun- 
<ired, chiefly selected from those engaged in the 
day schools, who, by enlarging the sphere of 
their duties, in this way receive a slight addition 
in salary. The ••local boards of school officers" 
nominate the night school teachers. 

The object of the evening schools, as distin- 
guished from the ordinary ward schools, is to 
attract the voluntary attendance of a class of 
persons whose employments during the day 
preclude their enjoyment of the daily course of 
study, and it is a rule that none who attend the 
day schools shall be admitted at night. We 
must, then, believe that all those processions of 
little children which form so large a part of the 
attendance at the night schools are engaged dur- 
ing the day in some industrial avocation, and 
are necessarily unfit to be kept up late in the 
evening to drag wearily over unappreciated les- 
sons. The City Superintendent's report wisely 
lays : •« In my last report I assigned some rea- 
sons for arriving at the conclusion that children 



under twelve years of age should not be per* 
mitteu to enter our evening schools, and anothef 
year's observation and experience have only 
confirmed me in the correctness of the opinions 
then expressed." 

CHARACTER OF THE PUPILS. 

The attendance at the night schools is to a 
large extent composed of foreigners and their 
children, who are mainly ignorant of our lan- 
guage, and are taught its peculiarities by teach- 
ers of their own nationalities, who have become 
thoroughly familiar with it. In the Grerman 
classes especially the utmost diligence is ob- 
servable, and it not unfrequently occurs that 
elderly men, erudite in the literature of their 
own countries, will, immediately upon taking 
up their residence here, accept with avidity the 
advantages offered in the night schools, and 
study with a determination which speedily re- 
sults in the most satiafactory advancement. 

The opening night of a term in the evening 
schools is a period dreaded by the teachers and 
order-loving school officers. It is estimated 
that at least three weeks are required to •* weed 
out" the rebellious spirits, who make the tour 
of the schools in order to test the quality of the 
teachers' endurance» with no higher aim than 
their own amusement. Their tests consist of 
various feats of agility performed during the 
momentary absence of the teacher, such as piling 
up slates and jumping upon them, a process 
which interferes with the future usefulness of 
these articles ; tricks of legerdemain and vari- 
ous annoyances, ingeniously devised and perti- 
naciously adhered to. The schools soon get rid 
of the^e rebellious spirits and the worlc begins 
in earnest. 

Boys and men, of ages ranging from seven to 
sixty years, attend the better conducted schools; 
the «* old boys" often proving themselves the 
hardest students. In one school there is a class 
of females, whose ages range from sixteen to 
thirty years, and whose mien and dress indicate 
their eu^ployment in the cleanlier trades, such 
as mantilla making, shop-tending, ftc. The 
course of instruction in this school is purely 
oral. ' 

A class of boys called ••tobacco strippers" 
attend the evening schools and are recognizable 
with moderately developed olfactories at a dis- 
tance of ten or fifteen feet, by the peculiar aro- 
ma pertaining to their hair and clothes. They 
are all employed in the tobacco factories and 
pass their evenings at school. In another place 
there is one class entirely composed of men be- 
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tween the ages of twenty and forty, 'w-ho are 
unwilling to be placed with little boyst although 
in fact they are far behind some of the youngest 
in intelligence and acquirements. The women 
of advanced years are not so fastidious, but re- 
ceive with patient attention the same instruc- 
tion which is adapted to the child beside them. 

OIYILIZINO INFLUENCES. 

In Clark street, near Broome, there is a school- 
room furnished with appropriate objects of or- 
nament and utiUty, all combining to impress 
the pupil's mind with agreeable associations. 
A library at one end of the room is well stored 
with books upon history, biography, travels, 
poetry and science generally, while busts, pic- 
tures and drawings adorn the walls. At the 
Seventeenth street school, also, a genial spirit 
animates the exercises ; the teachers relieving 
the dryer portions of study by reading to the 
pupils a story, an essay^ or a passage of history. 
The principal of this school argues that the 
hard-working mechanic, for whom these places 
of instruction are provided, would go to bed at 
home rather than attend a night-school where 
the reins are pulled too tightly upon him. "The 
Constitution of the United States " forms one 
of a series of familiar lectures which are now 
going on at this school, and as most of the at- 
tendants are voters, the subject becomes a mat- 
ter of interest and practical importance to them. 

In some of the schools there are large and 
well- furnished cases of chemical apparatus, and 
muiieal entertainments are also made an attrac- 
tive feature. In one of the wards mubical soi- 
rees are held twice a week, and not unfrequent- 
ly rendered doubly attractive by high artistic 
talent, which is yolunteered for the occasion. 

FEMALB PXTFIL8. 

In the female schools there are frequently some 
noticeable specimens of matronly scholars. In 
one school a married woman, having no children, 
haa been a punctual attendant for three terms, 
and is desirous of continuing through the entire 
course of study. An Irish girl who had been a 
pupil married a Chinese, and made him *< come 
along to school,*' so that they passed their hon- 
ey-moon in the pursuit of knowledge. In an- 
other case, an old man, while engaged in look- 
ing for his grandson, was induced to join him 
in study, and has since become one of the most 
diligent of scholars ; and it sometimes occurs 
three generations are represented in the same 
lehooU meeting in the same class on occasions 
when reviews take place. 



DISCIPLiyE. 

In many of these schools the rod is still used, 
and the teachers are perplexed and annoyed by 
the perversity of the younger children who at- 
tend ; but in the best conducted establishments 
the whip is laid aside and the scholar's pride is 
appealed to. The results of the system of mor- 
al suasion are perfectly illustrated in the school 
in Wooster street, where flogging never occurs, 
and where good order always prevails. One 
evening recently we found the teachers in the 
female department of this school in the act of 
giving the pupils an epitome of current events, 
assisting the pupils' comprehension of the move- 
ments of our arniies by sketching plans of im- 
portant points upon the black-board. The male 
department is conducted upon a plan of semi- 
military discipline, and the Boys enjoy the no- 
velty. 

The evening schools, as a whole, are excellent 
institutions, and are doing a good work, afford- 
ing to persons of all ages and nationalities the 
full benefits of gratuitous elementary education. 
They are generally well attended, and the teach- 
ers, with few exceptions, are capable and ear- 
nest. — New York Evening Post. 



For tbe SchoolmMter. 
Boys, Be Civil to Tour Companions. 

*' Is that your father's coat, Easee ? " said s 
lively boy to one of his schoolmates, who wu 
walking at some distance ahead of him. Tbe 
boys had just come out i^om church on Sabbath 
afternoon, and the question was asked in the 
hearing of quite a group of young persons. It 
raised a laugh among the mates of the lad who 
asked it, and this was no doubt the design in 
asking it in such a public place. Some of tbe 
lads probably thought it was smart, but it wu 
that kind of smartness which shows itself by 
knocking off a boy's cap, or hitting him a slap 
or a kick. It pleases a certain class, but not 
that class of boys whose tastes and habits are 
most polite and refined. There were boys in 
the company who blushed when they heard tbe 
question given above. They knew that it would 
mortify Kasee, and they would take no pleasuie 
in sport that injured the feelings of any one. 

Kasee's coat was rather large, but still it 
looked very well, and there was really nothing 
about it that could seem a sufficient reason that 
it should be ridiculed. Had it been an unbe- 
coming coat it would have been uncivil to make 
fun of it, as, in that case, it would probably 
have been worn for some good reason. 
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If the boy's parents had been poor» and could 
have procured no better one for him, it would 
have been Terv ungenerous to mortifj him by 
having sport made about !t. No boy would 
he willing to receive such treatment, and for that 
lesson should not gire it. 

But in this case it was yery ungentlemanly 
and strange in the boy who asked the question, 
as ki» coat was made from his ihther's. It was 
a niee coat, and no worse for this, but he would 
hsTs probably been quite offended had some 
boy asked him such a question, especially be- 
fore company. Ha might hay.e replied, •* None 
of jour business," but he did not see how it 
would look it the parties changed places. 

It costs little to be cItII, and that will secture 
applause from the highest rsnk in society, and 
will afford happiness instead of pain to others. 
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Tlia Press," aa a National Element. 



TlKE Boston Evening Journal says it was Na- 
poleon who entertained such a just horror of 
j)unialists. He was a great man and knew 
their influence. He knew that that influence 
wss not always confided to discreet men ; for 
joumalists are but human, with all the frailty 
of mortal men. Competition, and a desire to 
acel, haye wrought wonderful changes in the 
ehsracter of newspapers in this country within 
the past ten years. In former times an editor 
who possessed good sound Judgment, and in his 
snides attempted to base bis opmion upon re> 
liable laets, was regarded with respect. The 
leading characteristic of journalism now-a-days 
is ewtartneea. The telegraph sends its batch of 
daily lies and the editorial pulse is quickened. 
With pen in hand, the editor sits down under 
the influence of the latest emotion and writes. 
If his sentences are well turned, if there is a 
tsrtness in his remarks and a supply of pure 
Saxon to please the ear and eye, the article is 
seoepted by the public and regarded as able. 
The next day the same editor, under another 
influence, contradicts his notions oi the day be- 
fore, simply because he must haye a timely ar- 
ticle to suit public taste. There are papers to 
whieh these remarks are not applicable, but the 
tiykofihe American preee u eensational; and 
in this country, where eyerybody reads, the pa- 
pen giye a tone to conyersation, and we need 
not attempt to proye how readily public opinion 
tikes its shade from the coloring which the 
aew^pera giye to any subject.— JV^. York Home 
JmtmaU 



▲ Tarrible Tracedy. 

Last night a terrible tragedy was enacted in 
my cattle-fold by two daring lions. The night 
was intensely dark, with occasional rain ; and 
fearing lions might select such a night to sur- 
prise their prey, I sat up watching until a late, 
hour. I had just lain down, remarking to my 
friend that in case of a yisit from these brutes 
the oxen would giye the alarm, when on a sud- 
den there arose an awful scream, followed by a 
death-like groan, such as I shall neyer forget ; 
the yery recollection of it chills my blood. Two 
lions had entered the inclosures, and succeed- 
ed in carrying away a poor fellow, whom they 
tore to pieces and devoured within a short die* 
tance of our camp. We neither could nor dar- 
ed attempt a rescue. The unfortunate man was 
lying in his hut with his wife and two little 
children, when one of the monsters forced his 
way through from the back and seized him, at 
the same time inflicting two wounds upon the 
woman. The poor wretch, in his hurried exit, 
had evidently, in endeavoring to save himself, 
laid hold of the poles of the hovel, for the whole 
back part of the tenement was carried away.— 
Andersaon*a African Travels* 



Ir a great person has omitted rewarding your 
services, do not talk of it. Perhaps he may not 
yet have had an opportunity. For they have 
always on hand expectants innumerable, and 
the clamorous are too generally gratified before 
the deserving. Besides, it is the way to draw 
his displeasure upon you, which can do you no 
good, but will make bad worse. If the services 
you did were voluntary, you ought not to ex- 
pect any return, because you made a present of 
them unasked. And a free gift is not to be 
turned into a loan, to draw the person you have 
served into debt. If you have served a great 
person merely with a view to self-interest, per- 
haps he is aware of that, and rewards you ac- 
cordingly. Nor can you justly complain. He 
owes you nothing ; it was not him you meant 
to serve. 



A Smart Touth! — When asked bow he got oat 
of prison, a witty rogue replied : — "I goi out of 
my cell by ingenuity, rsn up stairs with agility, 
crawled out of the back window in secrecy, slid 
down the lightning-rod with rapidity, walked out 
of town with dignity, nnd am now basking in the 
sunshine of liberty ! " 

Hauxless mirth is the best cordial against the 
consumption of the spirits. 
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ffiaucattonal Intelligence* 



ComiUNIOJLTloift for this Department thoald be ad- 
dretted to the Pdblishbes op Thb Schoolmastbr, 
ProTidence. 



Bhode Island Teaohers' DiBtitute at 
Feaoedald. 

Pamiaat to notice of the Committee, a goodly nmn- 
ber of teaehen from different parts of the South Coun- 
ty asaembled on Friday, Dec. 29, at Hazard Hall, at 
lOj o'clock. ComnriBsioner Rouamaniere called the 
meeting to order. He arged in a few introductory 
remarks the importance of all teachers present, taking 
an active part in the exercises— ^not even excepting 
the ladies, who did not favor the Institnte with their 
experience at the last meeting. 

On motion of Mr. J. H. Tefit, of Kingston, Mr. M. 
S. Greene, of Westerly, was elected Secretaiy of the 
meeting. Mr. Bonsmaniere stated the following as 
the question for discussion : " Which is more import- 
ant — ^to guard pupils against temptation to do wrong, 
or teach them to withstand it?'* 

Mr. TeflFt said he would prefer to instruct the pu- 
pil to withstand temptation ; to bear up under evil 
influence, overcome difficulties, and thus develope 
manliness and force of character. Pupils may not 
always be under the same teacher's charge, yet while 
they are, that teacher should prepare them to stand 
firm against temptation at all times. 

Mr. Curtis, of Cbarlestown, would place before and 
impress upon the mind of the child, the importance 
of withstanding allurements to evil, and also incul- 
cate the principle of thinking and acting rightly. 

Prof. Coon, of Hopkinton Academy, said it was 
well to present the influence of temptation to the 
mind of the child, and thus show him the necessity of 
resisting it. There should be an outside power exer- 
cised by wa>; of imbuing the pupil with moral pro- 
clivities. Different dispositions require different 
kinds of training as regards the nature and extent of 
tiie discipline. 

Mr. Greene, of Westerly, argued that the great ob- 
ject of all teaching is preparation for practical life. 
We teach arithmetic to enable a pupil to transact the 
business of life. As we are surrounded by tempta- 
tions, it is of the greatest importance to prepare the 
child to withstand what he will every day encounter. 

Mr. Rousmaniere maintained that the end of all 
true edacation is to build up a symmetrical and well- 
finished intellectual and moral character. 

In teaching an individual a trade, we explain to 
him the nature and use of the mechanical implements 
he may use. In our natures we are depraved, and 
being surrounded with evil we should be prepared to 
meet and withstand it We should let our influence 
assist the tempted, and the more we are subjected to 
trials, the stronger we become. The Almighty has 
given us an antidote for every pain. Pupils should 
be taught to meet and endure temptation, as there- 



by they 'acquire stability of principle and moral finn- 
ness. Show the young man or woman what temp* 
tations aWait them, and lead them up to the difficulty 
with no other purpose than that of surmoanting it» 
God in his infinite love and wisdom, endowa his 
people with great powers only to make them more 
noble, more Godlike, by bringing them face to face 
with the stem realities of lite. Without temptation, 
our entire beings— our physical, moral, inteUectnal, 
and spiritual powers— would be imperfoctly and in- 
efficiently developed and hannonized. How can the 
heart ever be rendered generous and sympathetic im- 
less it is familiarized with soenes of misery and. an^ 
fering? How can any of our powers of mind or 
body be made strong and active without exercise? 
If people do not accustom and prepare themselves to 
take this world as it is to them, they will certainly 
fail to fulfil the great mission and duty of man. lITe 
are under a bounden duty to use discretion in thcaa 
matters. We are not to abandon one thing smd to 
exclude another. This is not consistent with reasoa 
and nature. The child should not merely be tait^t 
to avoid or withstand temptation for the mere pur-' 
pose of showing that it is right to do so ; but tlie ef- 
fects of this discipline upon himself and those around 
htm, should be the great end and good to be at- 
tained. 

Mr. Bentley, of Westerly, remarked that it la an e»- 
tablished fact that too much exposure is more liaUa 
to discourage and injure them than it is to atrengtb- 
en and improve the subject of temptation ; and from 
the weakness of the child's mental and physical 
powers, he should be kept as free as possible from 
temptations until capable of withstanding it. 

Here, at the suggestion of Mr. Greene^ the Inatitnte 
took up the discussion of the following question: 
** What are the difficulties in the way of snccesa in 
teaching Geography, and what are their remedies?** 

Mr. Greene said one great difficulty in teaching 
Geography, as in everything else, is the want of era- 
tem and the failure to square everything by that sja- 
tem» Very many pupils will commit the text to 
memory, and not retain a single idea of the 1 ma ion 
The subject should be elucidated and rendered inter- 
esting by practical extemporaneous lectures and by 
drawings. 

Mr.Tefit thought one of the greatest diflScalties in 
teaching small children, afose from believing that if 
they have learned what is in the book they have pre- 
pared a good lesson — a fact revealed by propounding 
some general questions to a class. Objects in and 
out of the school-room should be presented to illoa- 
trate lessons. Where the best apparatua is not at 
hand, the next best thing should be brought into re- 
quisition. The power of observation in coonection 
with this study should be exercised. 

Mr. Davis said the injurious practice of having 
questions and answers studied and recited aa found 
in the text-book should be avoided. The scbolais 
should practice map-drawing on the slate and bla^* 
board. They should question each other about 
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ksioD, «nd the teacher faianoiring^iiB pupil to inter- 
rofcate him need not fear losing his dignity. 

ttr. Harriot allnded to his method of occasionally 
ananging all his geographical classes in one, and 
exercising them upon ^common sense questions." 
Bring familiar objects before the mind of the scholar; 
endeaTor to make the subject attiactiye and inter- 
estiag, and all the difBculties will be oyeroome. 

Mr. Tillinghast always found the most difficult in 
tfariiing maUkematical geography. He illustrated 
geography by using the Rhode Island map, and 
pointing out the places designated thereupon, within 
the riew of hia school^room. He exercised the class 
by aUowing one member to question the one next in 
position, and so on around the class. Classes often 
ask fi>r^ questions, when there are only twelve in the 
book. He described some lake, river, section of 
coQBtzy, or some city, and called upon the scholars to 
tdl what particular object was under consideration. 

ICr. Stanton spoke of the difficulty and import- 
ance of oonveyiug to scholars a correct and practical 
idea of the shape of the earUi and the different points 
of the compass. He would exercise a class on such 
questions as would not admit of an affirmative an- 
swer; as for instance, ^ What part of Canada bor- 
ders on Michigan?" 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At 3 o'clock, the chairman, Hon. Mr. Bousmaoiere, 
called the Institute to order and read the subjoined 
qnestion for discussion : 

*^bat is the best way of illustrating decimal frac- 
tions?" 

The conference upon this question was quite ani- 
nated and protracted. 

Messrs. Davis, Tillinghast, Stanton, Teift and 
Greene, Mr. and Peckham, examining committee for 
South Kingstown, and others, participated in the de- 
bate. Considerable diversity of opinion was shown 
in regard to whether vulgar fractions should precede 
decimal fractions in teaching Arithmetic, or whether 
decimal fractions were not founded upon common 
ftactions — ^the latter arising fh)m division. 

PRIDAT EVENING SESSION. 

At half-past seven o'clock in the evening, a fbrmal 
lecture was delivered by the Hon. Henry RouBma- 
aiere, which imparted much variety and interest to 
the exercises. It was a well studied discourse, me- 
thodical and philosophical in its treatment, while its 
fllnstrations drew largely upon the resonrcas of liter- 
store, and developed a wide range of scholarship. We 
give simply the way-marks of thought, omitting the 
decorations of style which were profuse and brilliant. 
The subject was ** Some of the relations of the 
body and mind to each other." The two great 
laws, said the lecturer, enacted by an all-wise 
Providence for the regulation of the body, are — first, 
the law of growth ; secondly, the law of health. 

The law of growth operates so gentiy that some 
persons suppose that they are the architects of their 
physical strength. It permeates our entire S3rstem 
ud yet so equalized are all its foroea as to leave ua 



free to act in accordance with its power, or to resist 
and be crushed by it. 

Some of the means through which the law of 
growth operates are physical cleanliness, active exer- 
cise, and exposure to the fresh air. 

The second law of the body is the law of health. 
We only become conscious of this law when we have 
violated it. As long as we obey it, there can be 
no spasmodic irregularity in the action of any part of 
the body. Health is reaUy the rule, and disease the 
exception — an astonishing fact when we survey 
the human form with its transcendently varied 
function of mechanism, and the delicacy and beauty 
of its artistic proportions. Tet amid this multi^ 
tudinous array of seen and unseen contrivances, all 
is reduced under Divine care to order by the great 
principle of bodily life acting through the laws of 
growth and health. 

The second division of the lecture was the relation 
of the mind to the body. We know the mind from 
its effects rather than firom its essence. Matter is its 
agent. The laws of mind seek the laws of matter as 
a basis for connecting the spiritual substance to the 
material organization. 

The first law of the mind is the law of use. This 
is analagous to the law of growth in the body. If 
the law of growth were suspended in a young person, 
every part of the fhune would remain in perpetual 
immaturity. If the law of use were suspended in the 
mind, each faculty would dwindle into insignificance 
for want of mental exercise. The full growth of the 
body is the only basis on which the mental law of use 
is founded. Some may urge that many men of genius 
have been an exception to this law of mental growth. 
But these geniuses, like Edgar Poe, De Ouincey, 
Leibnitz, Coleridge and others, in their minds resem- 
bled their bodies— amid much that was brilliant there 
was more that was radically unsound. The body is 
an out-growth of the mind, as a temple is the out- 
ward semblance of the genius of the architect. Every 
voluntary act of the body is a joint result of all the 
organs acting in unity and multiplicity at the same 
time. So, also, all our faculties are concerned in any 
operation of the mind that developes itself into out- 
ward action. 

The mind is a unit, though manifesting itself 
through different faculties. Sometimes one faculty 
will predominate and sometimes another. A man 
who performs a heroic, magnanimous deed, awakes 
all his faculties in unison ; a man who performs a 
mean, ignoble action, exercises all his Acuities in dis- 
cord. If he acts rightiy he improves; if he acts 
wrongly he degenerates. 

Usefulness is the price of virtue. Talents, how- 
ever brilliant, if they are not in obedience to the lews 
of the mind, are useless. This law of use lies at the 
threshold of all our duties. It presides over the first 
and the last volition of our minds. Tet no law is so 
much slighted and so often violated. The most common 
misuse of the mind is among very selfish men. How 
many men who began life with liberal views h»TO 
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forced themselves to 'misuse their Realties to Attain 
only selfish ends. There is no fallacy so stupendoos 
as that which makes happiness to consist in wealth. 
The very life of happiness is wholly interior, whereas 
wealth is something exterior to the mind. 

Another common misose of the mind is the indol- 
genoe of a spirit of imitation. Some persons have 
no settled sentiments, but are whispering galleries to 
reecho those of others. Snch imitation is £iital to all 
independence of thought and action. Another mis- 
use of our gifts is scandal ; another is bigotry. The 
feelings of the heart may be friendly when creeds 
differ. It is far better to persuade with charity, than 
to attempt to convert with frowns. 

The right use of our faculties depends on many 
conditions. First, we should cultivate a taste for se- 
lect reading; for rich works of Art; for natural 
scenery. Well may poets like Longfellow, divines 
like Starr King, and landscape painters like Durant, 
Journey every summer to the scientific cabinet in the 
mountains of New Hampshire, where marvellous 
specimens, beyond all reach of human Art, are pre- 
served on rocky shelves as they were first placed b}*^ 
the Divine Artist These hills are geologically old- 
er than the Alps or the Andes. Countless cycles of 
time past, the whole interior of the earth was one 
vast burning laboratoiy, where the fuel was granite, 
the chemical agency was fire, and the great Chemist 
was Jehovah. From this universe in flames, the 
first ambassador that rose up, with credentials in- 
scribed on granite not yet cold, was the White 
Mountains. They are the gloiy of American scenery. 

The second law of the mind is the law of develope- 
ment. This is analagous to the law of bodily health 
and ia based upon it When the various mental Ac- 
uities have entered into the kingdom of use or to a 



blood; the pencil ^eroe temptation; but cut of these 
will gleam a landscape as beautif\il as if heaven had 
descended to earth. That man who, out of blasted 
hopes, distils the sweetest odors of fiuth and duty; 
who turns even bitter temptations into a crown ef 
glory ; the heartof such a man shall become a gaidoi 
planted by the finger of the Almighty and watered 
by His hand. 

After the lecture there was a spirited discossioa of 
the question, ** What is good order in school, and how 
shall it be secured? " 

Bemarks were made by Messrs. Mowry, of Provi- 
dence; Staunton, of Hopkinton City; Brigga, of 
East Greenwich; Tillinghast and Kinney, of Hop* 
klnton, and Professor Coon, of Hopkinton Academy, 
Ashaway. 

Sucn re-unlons of those who presidio over the ia- 
terests of public instruction in our St&te, cannot £ul 
to prove highly useful. By practical lectures and 
debates they enlarge and developethe capaci^ of tie 
teacher for efficient woi^ ; while they quicken profes- 
sional enthusiasm, promote fraternal 83rmpath3 and 
cooperation, and awaken the interest of parents iriw 
attend the meetings, in the condition and improTV- 
ment of the District School. The present Institute ia 
point of attendance and vivacity came up to the stan- 
dard of those of olden time, which have doubtless 
been some of the most efiective instrumentalities in 
building up our present noble and symmetrical State 
Educational institutions. 

SECOND DAT — ^SATURDAT. 

On Saturday morning, at 9 o*clock, the Inadtote 
was called to order by the chairman. Mr. Briggs, of 
East Greenwich, proposed for discussion the follow- 
ing question : " What is the best method for condnct- 
ing an exercise in reading?'' In the diacassion of 



knowledge of right and goodness, then the whole this subject, Messrs. Briggs, teflfl, Davis, Thurber, 



mind enjoys a state of mental health presided over 
by the law of development. It then acts like a unit, 
shows ita knowledge by intuition, and discovers truth 
not by fhi^:ments, but at a single glance. This point 
of development is seldom attained in this world. The 
entire mind must be planted with the seeds of truth, 
and the great subsoil plough of trial and affliction 
must go deep into it, before it can produce fruit for 
heaven. This law is natural, inasmuch as it de- 
mands the cooperation of man, and Divine, inasmuch 
aa the Almighty frames it 

The education which resulted in the convulsive 
genius of Byron and the volcanic energies of Voltaire 
was based neither on the normal health of the physi- 
cal man nor on the moral unfolding of the spiritual 
man. In them was elicited a sense of the beautiful, 
rather than the true and the right; the imagination, 
not the conscience ; the physical appetites, not the 
god-like capacities of the soul. The highest growth 
and the greatest devebpment begins in the body, but 
ends with the soul. The true development of man's 
nature is a most exquisite work of art, though often 
oompoaed of crude and coarse materiala. The can- 
maa may be grief tnd angnlah, the colon tears and 



Coon, Miner and Bentley participated, each propos- 
ing different methods of teaching. 

At ten o'clock a familiar lecture was given by 
Joshua Kendall, Esq., of ti.e State Normal School. 

The lecture was a very thorough exposition of the 
best methods of teaching spelling, and was illastrated 
by a model class composed of members of the Insti- 
tute. 

In the afternoon, at half-past one o'clock, mfiunihar 
lecture was delivered by Wm. A. Mowry, Eaq., oa 
the subject of Enunciation. Thelecturer conaidered 
this a veiy difficult study. No one spoke the P-»^iMii 
language in its purity, because no one lean&ed to 
enunciate properly. Mr. Mowry made many practi- 
cal suggestions as to the method of conducting classes 
in this study, and remedying the evils which are now 
so prevalent Mr. Joshua Kendall also offered 
remarks in farther elucidation of the subject 

The following question debated at the last 



of the Institute was then called up, vis: ** What are 
the duties of teachers to their country at the present 
crisis ?" Mr. Mowry in a forcible manner advocated 
the introduction of the study of the Constitotion of 
the United States into every school throughout tibc 
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lojal part of the coan^. Further debate W90 pre- 
TBDted by the arrival of the hour for adjournment 

IfnsrB. Mowry, Briggs and Mmer were appointed 
a Committee on Be8(>Intion8, and reported the follow^ 
log which wasadopted: 

Retohed, That we express our gratitude to the cit- 
izens of Peacedale, Wakefidd and Rocky Brook, for 
tWr kindness and hospitality extended so liberally 
to tlie members of the Institute during its present 
session; to Bowland 6. Hazard, Esq., for the free use 
of Ik beuttiiul and convenient hall ; to the Hon. Hen- 
ly Boosmaniere ibr his lecture of i$st evening, and for 
his promptness and efficiency as our presiding officer. 

We learn from the Secretary that there were be- 
tween seventy and eighty teachers present at this 
meting of the Institute. The whole tenor of the ex- 
eroMs fiimlabed a happy illustration of its value as 
an iBstrumentality for the professional improvement 
of Rhode Island teachers. 



T^mohen* Insfcitate at Chepaohet. 

A meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
stmction was held at Chepacbet on Friday and 
•Saturday, January 3d and 4tb, 1862, and was at- 
tended l^ about 4ifty teachers. The Hon. Henry 
Roosmaniere made remarks introductory to the 
business of the session. The Institute then en- 
gaged in interesting discussions upon the best me- 
thods of teaching writing and spelling. 

On Friday eyening the Commissioner gave a lec- 
ture on ti^e principles of true education, and some 
of the difficulties in the way of its advancement. 

The discussions of Saturday morning were on 
the following questions : 1st, On the comparative 
advantage of studying written arithmetic alone, 
and of connecting oral with written throughout 
the entire course ; 2d, To what extent can English 
composition be taught in our schools ? 1'he de- 
bate was participated in by the Commissioner, 
Messrs. Chase, Brown, Peckham, Mowry and oth- 
ers. 

At 11 o'clock, the Institute listened to a familiar 
lecture from Mr. N. W. DeMunn, on the subject 
of arithmetic and methods of abbreviating its op- 
erations. 

In the afternoon a plea in behalf of the study of 
book-keeping as an exercise in common schools, 
was made by Mr. 8. A. Potter, of Providence. 

The last question discussed at the meeting was 
the following : " To what extent should teachers 
aim to control the conduct of their pupils out of 
school ? " 

The Institute adjourned after the usual resolu- 
tions of thanks. 



Ip a favor is asked of you, grant it, if you can. 
If not, refuse it in snch a manner as that one dcr 
aial may b« jnftcienf. 



Edaoation in the State of New Tork. 

BXTBACT8 FBOU THE SSPOHT OF THE 8X7FE&IN- 
TBNDBNT OF PUBLIC INftTaUCTIOY. 

CTTT aCH>)0L8 XVD FABTT IKFLrBNCU. 

The city schools arc kept in session during the 
entire year, except vacations, which are too few 
and brief rather than too frequent and long ; and 
thus, by holding out the inducement of continued 
employment and fair compensation, competent 
teachers are easily secured, and the evils of fre- 
quent changes are, to a very great extent, avoided. 

It is true this department of our school system 
has its abuses as well as its advantages. * In the 
control and disbursement of large sums of money 
raised in many of the cities, opportunity is some- 
times afforded by unscrupulous men to divert it to 
other than legitipiate uses ; and in those cities 
where the office is elective it nrt unfrequently hap- 
pens that the incumbent prostitutes his position at 
the beck of his constituents, to the promotion of 
party, or, indeed, of sectarian interests. Corrupt 
men have not unfrequently b^en elevated to tbeae 
places of responsibility and trust who have made 
their position subserve, not the advancement of 
education, but their own vile and corrupt purpoaea. 

The practical question is, cannot some system 
be devised, general in its application, yet clear and 
specific in operation, that shall secure to all the 
cities of thp State immunity from these palpable 
abuses, and at the same time leave them in as 
great a measure as now, though in a different form, 
to control their own educational affairs ? 

Is it not due to the liberal, generous and en- 
lightened policy which the cities of our State have 
adopted, in providing so bountifully the means for 
the education of their own youth, while patiently 
bearing the burden of taxation for the general ed- 
ucational purposes of the State— is it not die to 
them, that they be provided with charters that 
shall exempt them from liability to the abuses 
which I have exposed ? The solution of this ques- 
tion I leave to the wisdom of the legislature. 

TBACHBBS* INBTITTTTE8. 

The results of teachers' institutes the present 
year have been most gratifying. An apprehension 
was generally and most naturally entertained, that 
owing to our national misfortunes, in the contem- 
plation of which the whole mind of the people 
seemed to be absorbed, the attendance upon teach- 
ers' inKtitutes would be greatly reduced, and the 
general interest and value of their instructions 
would be much less than in past and prosperous 
years. So far from realizing this apprehension, 
the attendance has been greater this yenr than 
ever before. 

FAV0BITI8M IN teachers' appointh^nts. 
The practice of hiring relatives, oftep, indeed 
generally against the wishes of a Urge portion of 
(t^e patrona 9f \^f l|c)(ool, fs a^o^^ir l^tful source 
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of contention and difilcnlty. The by>law8 of the 
Board of Education of the city of New York pro- 
hibit the employment of teachers sustaining a re- 
lationship within four degrees by either blood or 
marriage, to any school officer entitled to act upon 
the question. A similar just provision restrains 
canal officers from pensioning their relatives upon 
the State. Tho abuse becomes especially flagrant 
when practiced, as it sometimes is, by a sole trus- 
tee» against the unanimous protest of the patrons 
of the school. 

Indeed, the exercise of arbitrary power in the 
employment of any teacher, against whom, for 
any cause, there is a sentiment on the part of the 
inhabitants very nearly unanimous, ought, in some 
way, to be controlled. 

XILTTA.BT TSAININO IN CUB 80HO0L8. 

Experience i4 the great teacher. Events are 
the lessons of life. These trite maxims are now 
having a severe and practical enforcement in the 
history which, as a nation and people, we are mak- 
ing from day to day. The universal neglect of 
any preparation, through military discipline, for 
the stern realities that are upon us, is now every- 
where deprecated as weakness and folly. With 
this sad conviction comes also the suggestion, for 
present improvement and future profit, that a few 
minutes taken each day from the hours of school, 
for the purpose of going through the simple evo- 
lutions of military practice and the manual of 
arms, besides affording needed exercise and recrea- 
tion, would fix those habits of prompt and concert- 
ed action, that ease and facility of movement in 
combination and mass, which would be the best 
possible preparation for a citizen soldiery for the 
sudden exegincles that have befallen us. If it be 
true that the child should learn that which he will 
have occasion to use when he becomes a man^ 
and the proposition is too self-evident for denial — 
then, in view of the service which the citizen may 
be called upon to render in defence of his country, 
doee that preparation which will make such ser- 
vice most effective become an important considera- 
tion in tho training of the child. 

And, aside from its utility as a preparation for 
the possible exigencies of war, the discipline would 
be hardly less valuable as a preparation for the re- 
lations and duties incident to times of peace. The 
soldier, by the discipline of the camp and field, 
becomes obedient to constituted authorities, re- 
spectful to superiors, prompt in action, emulous of 
excellence, faithful to the duty of the present time. 
These qualities are no less essential to the proper 
fulfillment of the relations of common life, end 
would serve to impart vigor, method and effective- 
ness to ordinary pursuits. 

How far such exercises may be profitably intro- 
dnced into our smaller country schools, and what 
agency the legislature may properly exert in their 
promotion, I leave for its wisdom to determine. 
In many of our larger schools it is already becom- 



ing an interesting feature, and with a vievr to the 
demand which is likely to be made for teachers 
competent to instruct in this important branch of 
training, it has been introduced as a regular exer- 
cise in the Normal School. 

These simple suggestions contain the germ of 
an idea, which, fully elaborated, would lead into a 
discussion of the policy of establishing a State 
military school. Our late experience of the re- 
sults of national military schools has been terribly 
bitter, and should be eminently suggestive. Theae 
institutions have been maintained at an immenae 
cost, borne chiefly by that portion of the coantry 
found loyal to-day; while a large proportion of 
their graduates holding commissions in the a^rriee 
of the United 6tates resign upon the first oecaaaoa 
of hostilities, in preparation for which they have 
been educated, promoted and paid ; and, as if this 
were not enough, they transfer to the service of 
our enemies the knowledge and skill whicb we 
have helped them to acquire ! A more damning 
record of black ingratitude will never be found in- 
scribed on the pages of history than that vrhteh 
recounts the double-dyed trea«on of these pamper- 
ed and petted ingrates, these lordly scions of a 
military aristocracy. But the point which vre 
chiefly interested in considering is, whether 
dearly-bought experience shall inspire us with 
dom in the direction of our future policy and plai 

Should the legislature regard as of any consider- 
able importance the idea herein vaguely hinted 
rather than definitely stated, I would further sog^ 
gest the propriety of considering it in connection 
with such action, if any, as it may be pleased to 
take in aid of the People's College already alluded 
to, by making provision for the establishment 
therein of a military department. 

I submit the general subject to your considera- 
tion, as among the incidental features of ednea- 
tional development brought to view by the stirriD|{ 
events of the present time. 



Forefathers' Day, 



OuB readers all understand that the landing 
took place on the 11th of December, Old Styie^ 
The question, then, to be settled is, whether ten 
or eleven days should be added, to reduce that 
date to the proper date. New Style. What is the 
origin of this difference of dates, known as Old 
Style and New Style ? Simply this : One year is 
a revolution of the earth around the sun — > from 
an equinox, or any other point agreed upon, to 
the same point again. The nearest number «»f 
whole days in this annual revolution was deter- 
mined to be 365, and thus the years were reckoned 
for centuries. It was ascertained, however, that 
this period was five or six hours less than an exact 
year. Julius Cesar, therefore, in the century pre- 
ceding the Christian era, sought to correct this 
4iBcrepanc^ between the a8tronomic|4 ittd dvjl 
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yetr, by adding one day, once in eTory four years, 
to the month of Febrarary. To correct the error 
of eighty days, already accumulated in the pro* 
gIRss of centuries, he added this to the ordinary 
yeir of 360 days, making one yesr of 445 days. 
This was called the Year of Confiuion. 

But again : this six hourfi, added to each 365 
dsys, proved too large an increase, by about eleven 
minutes annually. So that another discrepancy 
between the computed return of the sun to the 
equinox, and the actual return, or between the 
civil year and the astronomical, was slowly accum 
ulaling ; a difference of one day in one hundred 
sad thirty-one years. Thus in the year 1582, when 
the error had amounted to ten days, Pope Gregory 
proposed the necessary correction, by dropping ten 
days from the reckoning, and calling the 5th of 
October the 15th. To prevent the accumulation 
of the like error in the future, he proposed to omit 
the leap year every 100th year, except each 400th. 
By this method the error cannot amount to one 
day is 2500 years. 

Now note, that while the Pope's order was obey- 
ed, and his arrangement adopted without much 
delay in the countries of Catholic Europe, it was 
not regarded in England until 1752, when Parlia- 
ment adopted the New Style, by ordering the 3d 
of September to be called the 14th, adding eleven 
days to the reckoning, — or shortening that year 
by that amount. 

Why eleven days? Because the English kept 
leap fear in 1700, while those who followed the 
Gregorian Calendar, or New Style, omitted it. The 
Russians still follow the Old Style ; and the differ- 
eace between their dates and ours, is now twelve 
days, because they made leap year of 1800, and 
the Gregorians did not. 

With so full an explanation, we can now easily 
Kttle the question, whether we shall call the 11th 
of December, Old Style, the 2l8t or 22d, New Style. 
Uemember that the Gregorian, or New Style, re- 
taitu the leap year in every 400th, — and so of 
course in 1690. 

Now, then, from 1582, when the New Style was 
ordained by the Pope, by making the ten days* dif- 
ference, to 1620, when the Pilgrims landed at Ply- 
mouth, no further difference had accumulated, and 
there was but ten days* difference of reckoning 
between Pilgrim and Pope, at that time. But the 
FllKTim in 1700 kept his leap year and the Pope 
did not; so that when in 1752, Parliament ordered 
the adoption of the Pope's style, Parliament and 
Pilgrim alike were eleven days behind Pope Gre- 
gory, and had to add that amount to bring them 
together. Had we adopted the New Style in 1699 
instead of 1752, we should celebrate the 2l8t. Now 
we mutt celebrate the 22<i, as the day in New Style 
torretpomding to the llth in Old Style, 

Hence it will be seen that our late Thanksgiving, 
2l8t November, did not correspond to the date of 
** the signing " on board the May Flower, llth 



Old Style, by one day. We ehonld have celebrat- 
ed that day on Friday, the 22d. Sabbath, the 22d 
of this month, is the New Style anniversary of the 
** Landing." But Saturday, the 21st, is of course 
the only day appropriate for the school celebra- 
tions which we suggested at the commencement of 
this article. 

One other point. If any persons were anxious 
to celebrate the anniversary of the Landing corres- 
ponding as nearly as possible to that of the "Fore- 
fathers," in absolute time, they must take the date 
of that event, Old Style, December llth, and add 
the two days* error which would have accrued in 
the two hundred and forty years since elapsed, had 
the Old Style continued in use. On this principle, 
we should observe, not the 22d, but the 13th of 
December.-^lfatrM Teacher. 



Tfb PtJfiLtc Schools of Koxbtt&t.— From the 
report of the School Committee of Roxbury for 
the year 1861, we gather the following interesting 
facts : 

The whole number of teachers is 84. 

The whole number of pupils belonging to all the 
schools is 4162. 

The cost of maintaining the pdblic schools for 
the current year is $50,409.02, or 012.11 per schol- 
ar. 

The number of scholars belonging to the High 
School is 106, under the charge of three teachers. 

The cost of maintaining the High School the 
present year is $5,640, or $53.20 per scholar. 

There are five Grammar schools in the city, the 
same as last year. The whole number of pupils 
belonging to the Grammar Schools is 1669, mak- 
ing an average to each division of 46 pupils. 

The cost of maintaining these schools the cur- 
rent year is $25,201.76, or $15.10 per scholar. 

The number of Primary Schools is 43. The 
number of pupils belonging to these schools is 
2387, making an average to each school of 56 pu- 
pils. 

The cost of maintaining the Primary Schools 
the present year is $19,567.26, or $8.20 per schol- 
ar. 

The whole number of persons in the city last 
Kay between 5 and 15 years of age, was 5349. 



In the Vermont Supreme Court it was decided 
that though a schoolmaster has in general no right 
to punish a pupil for misconduct committed after 
the dismissal of school for the day, and the return 
of the pupil to his home, yet he may, on the pu- 
pil's return to school, punish him for any misbe- 
haviour, though committed out of school, which 
has a direct and immediate tendency to injure the 
school, and subvert the master's authority. The 
rights of teachers in punishing pupils, and the 
limitations to those rights, are clearly set forth in 
the opinion of the Court. 
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Belexitifio 



Made in Sarope Daring 
the Year. 



In Colburn's New Monthly Magazine we find 
a long and interesting article on the Scientific 
Progress made in Europe during the year, from 
which we condense the following : 

QEOOBAPllY. 

The principal geographical progress has been 
made in Africa. For some yeitrs a prize of 
$1,650 has been proffered, in part by the French 
government, to the traveller who shall have 
first proceeded from the colony of Senegal on 
the Atlantic to Algeria^ or in the opposite di- 
rection, passing by Timbuctoo. No explorer 
has, however, yet been able to secure the prize, 
on account of the hostile character of the nar 
tives. Capt. Vincent has made the trip^ only 
keeping close to the coast. He reports the ex- 
istence of hilly inhabited regions, with watef, 
palm groves and excellent pasturage, in the 
countty south of Morocco. A little north of 
the Senegal is ttie region of the gum-producing 
acacias. Valuable fisheries are found near the 
Arguin, where the Medusa perished. The lo- 
cality is dangerously infected with sharlcs, 
which the Moors fight hand to mouth. The 
Governor of Senegal says the fishing banks 
might become more valuable than those of New- 
foundland. 

In the fastnesses of a table land, called Diris, 
reside a plundering tribe, the AuladDelim. 
Capt. Vincent liad much difficulty in escaping 
firom them, after a strict detention of twenty- 
seven days. He reports the women to be hand- 
Bome< The country thereabouts contains many 
mines of salt, and produces in places fine crops 
6f grain. It is watered by no rivers, but nu- 
merous wells exist. On account of these pro- 
ductions lie favors the opening of communica- 
tions through that country in preference to 
Timbuctoo. 

Some additional information respecting tbe 
Amoor country, in Northern Asia, has come to 
hand, in a volume published by M. Maack. He 
relates the existence and habits of a Mongolian 
race, termed Managrians, who live on the Up- 
per Amoor. They acknowledge fealty to China, 
but are also in a sort of subjection to the Mant- 
chou Tartars, and (latterly) to the Russians. 
In fonn they are tall, robust and well made. 
They have no domestic animals, save dogs, and 
m small variety of the horse, subsisting chiefly 
by hunting and fishing. In the chase they poi- 
son their arrows with putrified grease, which 
gives tiie flesh a very disagreeable taint. An 
ugly idol obtrudes its image In every hut; and 



the priests are endowed with the usual super' 
natural influences. They never tell their names 
to a stranger, or those of their friends. Polyg-' 
amy is tolerated. A peculiar nervous disease^ 
signifying " alone," is spoken of, the suflRsrer 
under whldh imitates everytliing he has seen 
done before him. 

In the volcanic district of Syria, known as 
the Hauran (anc. Bashan,) Mr. Wetzstein, the 
Prussian Consul at Damascus, has discovered 
whole plains covered with worn pebbles of ba- 
salt, upon which are carved camels, horses and 
date trees, with lines of fin inscriptlDn in an un-* 
known -ciiantcter, but resembling the old Phce* 
nician. 

At last we are within a step of the discovery 
of the source of the Nile. In a former notice 
of explohiiions in Eastern Africa, we expressed 
the opinion that the ** mystery of mysteries'^ 
would be found in Lake Nyanza, discovered by 
Capt. Spekd This sheet of water is doubtless 
larger than Lake Erie or Ontario, if not both. 
Two Frenct travelers have followed the Nile' 
from Egypt, while Messrs. Speke and Grrant^ 
(English) have again set out for Nyanzd ftom 
the Indian Ocean. A letter from the former re- 
ports them to have arrived at the fourth degree 
of the North latitude, where the J^iver was ob-> 
served to rise and fall with great regularity, in- 
dicating that its origin was in soifie great reini-> 
lating resertoir. Tlie lake is crossed by thtf 
equator. The traveler expected to reach it be- 
fore Speke and Grant, 6f whom nothing lias re- 
cently been heard. By the way, a recently £n- 
nounced discovery of the sources of the Wblt^ 
Nile has been contradicted by a French Mis- 
sionary. Another party write that in the sum- 
mer of 1800, they proceeded up that lUyer as 
far as Gondokoro In a steamer. The problem 
of two or three thousand years is evidently near 
its solution. 

ASTBONOHT AND METEOBOLOOT. 

Mr. Park Harrison reports the results of for* 
ty-three years' observations, made at Green- 
wich Observatory, with the thermometer. 
These confirm an opinion expressed by Her* 
Bchell and Arago, and found to exist in Peru 
by Humboldt, that the amount of rain was 
greater at or near the time of her change than 
at full moon. Mr. Harrison's observations go 
to show that there is a nearly constant rise of 
temperature from the new to the full moon, and 
rice versa at the opposite period. At*this rate 
it would seem that she refects heat as web as 
light. 

M. Herve Mangon has lately invented a pla- 
viascope, indlcathig the slightest as well aa tlM 
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IwtTlest lall of nin, the drops flUUng upon 
piper dipped in a oolution of 0iilphate of ir9n 
and mbbed over with a yery fine powdered gall 
and gum. Bain \a thus manu&ctured into ink. 
By an ingenioon contrirance the paper is miide 
to revohre once in twenty-fonr hoars, thus re- 
cording the accounts made daily. Amdng Other 
hiTCndoQs wenoUce one by M. Liais, fbrthe 
lippQcatton of photography to the determina- 
tioo of terrestial longitudes. M. Renon has 
IMiopoanded the doctrine that hard winters come 
hi gronpe of five or six in rouiid terms 6f fbrty 
one years — a period which corresponds pre- 
cisely to the epoch when the solar spots re- 
appear in the same position at the same season 
of the year. 

By means of some recent disGorerles made 
in the nse of the prism by Frannhofer, Brews- 
ter and Bansen, Kirschof has announced tliat 
the solar atmosphere contains the very same 
metdU in a gaseous condition, as does that en- 
Telophig our own globe. Becent researches 
by the same instrument go to confirm the old 
doctrine that throughout the whole universe 
there Is difiUsed an etherial medium which 
chemists cannot touch, and that the heat which 
we ibel is communicated by motions of this 
body. Itis thus shown that common fiame is 
eiactly analogous to the heat of the sun. 

H. Babinet, a Parisian, had earned a reputa- 
tion Bomewhat resembling that ex^oyed by the 
Brooldyn Seer Meriam. But ashort time since 
he announced a sudden rise in the Seiners tides, 
Which made its appearance on tlie day, (Oct. 6,) 
when a wave twelve feet high rolled In upon the 
shore near Bouen. He has since predicted an- 
other which is to be visible at London between 
the next 17th of March and the 26th of April. 

Education in IwniA.-^Sir George Clark, the 

Goveraor of Bombay, has issued a minute on 

tlie education report of Mr. Howard for IB69^ 

60. His Excellency does not agret* with the 

report of Mr. Howard, that the English schools 

have been *« starved to benefit the vernacular," 

IS they receive a sum of 105,889 rupees out of 

tlie total grant of 372,440 rupees. The number 

of schools in Bombay, chiefly vernacular, in- 
exeased from 291, in 1855, to 761| in 1860 ; and 
the number of pupils in the same period, from 
23,681 to 44.166. In Bengal the number of 
schools, chiefly English, increased from 147, in 
1865, to 692, in 1860, and the scholars number- 
ed, in 1855, 12,865, to 40,366, in 1860. ThU 
progress, which has been equally rapid in other 
provinces, is very remarkable when it is remem- 
bered that a check was placed on the expendi- 
ture on the outbreak in 1857.— /ouma/ of EdU' 
c9iion for U, C 



BpeaothM at the Xnanjcuratloa of the Iiiver'* 
pool School of Soienoe. 
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IPBOOEBSS 07 SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDOB. 

At the recent inauguration of the Liverpool 
School of Science, Earl Granville remarked tih 
follows J 

** No one, educated as I believe those before 
me have been, can be aware how weak an ani- 
mal man is, left entirely to himself, and hoMr 
one of his superiorities in reality oter the rest 
of the animal creation, is an infinity of wants, 
which the reasoning powers which Divine Pro- 
vidence has bestowed upon him haVe given him 
the means to such an extraordinary degree U3 
meet. We are so accustomed to some of the 
most beautiful inventions, that from day to day 
we are hardly aware of what wonder there iS 
in the discovery of means so simple and so per- 
fect to contribute to our comfort, to our con- 
venience, and to our happiness. 

•* Some of the simplest inventions of science^ 
which we almost believed had existed from the 
beginning of the world, history tells us are not 
so old. Even among the enlightened Greeks 
there is no knowledge that they possessed ail 
acquaintance with so simple a machine as a 
pump. Then, with regard to thS Aiotion con- 
veyed by wind, it is believed to have been at a 
very much later date that mankind became pos- 
sessed of such knowledge as that. I saw it 
quoted the other day, of which I was not aware 
before, that it was only in the reign of Queen 
Elisabeth that an Ambassador, travelling on the 
Continent, reported as an extraordinary inven- 
tion, that a saw should be moved by any other 
motive power than by the human hand. We 
are- now arrived at that perfection of aptitude 
for invention in the application of science to 
art, that one of our real deficiencies is that 
when we are not sufficiently acquainted with 
science — and I, for one, feel deplorably the 
want of enjoyment, and the humiliation of not 
having sufficient knowledge, pf that character — 
some of the grandest things that surround US| 
which are taken as a matter of course, ^e are 
really unable to explain ourselves. Some of our 
scientific men have reported the progress that is 
making in Germany, in France, and in other 
European countries, in the pursuits of science. 
I am happy to say, that during the last ten 
years, in consequence of that awakened feeling 
in this country, I believe the general dissenuna* 
tion of science has made great progress* Bo« 
dies calculated to advance science have taken it 
in hand. The London University, with which 
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I am humbly connected, has instituted degrees 
in science open to the whole nation, of whatever 
class they may be, which I cannot but believe 
will further greatly instruction in that matter. 
I am not sure my right honorable friend, the 
member for the old and distinguished Universi- 
ty of Oxford, will be able to say that that Uni- 
versity has yet thought fit to adopt the same 
course as ourselves with regard to purely scien- 
tific degrees ; but I know he will back me up 
in saying, that by their local examinations, call- 
ed ** middle class examinations," by the intro- 
duction of scientific examinations, they have 
contributed greatly to that result. I do not 
wish to talk too much of what the Government 
has done. In the first place, I think they are 
limited, and properly limited, to what they can 
do. In the second place, tummg to my right 
honorable friend, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, I feel the remembrance of the man in the 
play, who, complaining of his lodgings being al- 
ways filled with smoke, and saying he had some 
thought of complaining to his landlord of the 
intolerable nuisance, stopped himself by the re- 
flection that, perhaps, it might give his landlord 
the idea of raising his rent. 

« Now, I believe that the exertions for the 
development of science and art have been most 
useful in that particular thing which I think it 
is most desirable we should do in the difi'usion 
of sound scientific instruction to the greater 
number in this country. Ten years ago the sci- 
ence schools could not find a master capable of 
teaching science in a manner which would con- 
vey it in the most ready and facile manner to 
the pupils that it is desirable to instruct them 
in ; and yet at this moment, I believe, the only 
difficulty of the committee promoting this val- 
uable institution, will be to select the one most 
fit and best qualified for the school. The system 
of rewards — rewards given at the cost of the 
State, to reward those who prove themselves 
efficient in science — have brought forward an 
extent of candidates which I certainly did not 
expect; and, though of the number of candi- 
dates many have entirely failed, yet their efibrts 
have given me the greatest possible satisfaction, 
as tending in every possible way, not only to 
increase the happiness of those individuals, 
making them better citizens, better countrymen 
of ours, and I will add, better Christians, to 
whatever denomination they may belong, but 
also adding enormously to the ohanoes of ad- 
vancing the progress and the prosperity of the 
of the great nation to which we belong." 



FBOORB80 or WATURA.L AND PHYSICAL SCIBKCB. 

At the same inauguration, Kight Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone said : 



** Well, now, gentlemen, if we take the 
of chemistry, look at what chemistry has done 
within the last twenty years. In a period of 
trial and of crisis for the agriculture of thii 
country it has been one of the main agenti 
which has brought the agriculture of this coun- 
try through that period of trial and of crisis— 
not only without damage, but with an immeiue 
augmentation of confidence, of strengtht and of 
utility, both to those who practice it and to cbe 
community at large. Why, look now again, 
those of us who are old enough to recollect. I 
now turn from the sphere of utility to the sphm 
of beauty. Let us look at the patterns we tm 
in shops. What is the difference* ? We lee 
chese patterns now — how they have been mnl- 
tiplied in number, how they have been incresi- 
ed in beauty. That is owing to the progress of 
the science of chemistry giving us, from ynr 
to year, an augmented command over the whole 
region of nature, of which we seem, indeed, to 
know much more as compared with those who 
have gone before us, but of which it is possible 
we know little indeed as compared with what 
those may know who are yet to come. Take, 
again, the science of geology. There is nothing 
more characteristic of England — nothing more 
conducive to its greatness — than the mining 
industry of the country. But how vastly has 
the mining industry of the country been pro- 
moted and its difficult operations been fadlits- 
ted by the progress of geological science. ^Vhy, 
there are paits of this countiy which were min- 
ed for coal long ago, and within no great dis- 
tance of Liverpool ; but in the state to wbidi 
geology had then attained, and in the state to 
which mechanics had then attained, the enter- 
prising men who conducted those operatioos 
could as it were but scratch the surfiace of the 
ground, and obtain such portions of ooal mss- 
sures as lay ready to hand under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances. And it is many of those 
portions of the country, once as it was thought 
exhausted and abandoned, at a period when 
scientific knowledge had not so far advanced, 
that are now being subjected to renewed explo- 
ration ; not for the mere gathering of relics, bvti 
on the contrary, in all likelihood for the con- 
ducting of much greater operations than thoie 
which were conducted by others who thought 
they had the virgin ground submitted to their 
hands. Take again, the fiamoaa case of the dis* 
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COT07 of gold. I am not one of those who 
tUnk, as I confeM I do belieye a great inany 
people BtiU think, e?en among ounelTes, that a 
pound's worth of gold is mnch more valuable 
than a pound's worth of something else ; hut 
the discoyerj of gold has been a most remarka- 
ble addition to the wealth of mankind during 
the period in which we live. But it was the 
prophetic eye of Sir Roderick Murchison, not a 
man of business, not a man engaged in com- 
rneroe, but a man who had devoted himself to 
science, that indicated the circumstances, and 
eren the region, under which it was to be ex- 
pected that the discovery of gold should take 
place. It may be asked, what is the use of the 
sdence of natural history ? It appears to me 
that its moral uses are almost infinite ; but I 
will venture to detain you for one moment up- 
on its material uses. Nay, I will venture to 
take only one of those material uses — I mean 
this, the use of suggesting to the mind of man 
that he should copy the finished and exquisite 
yet simple as well as beautiful, processes by 
which the Author of nature in the works of na- 
ture has attained his ends. Kow, it is not at 
all difficult — if yon will permit me to show it, 
nor need I detain you long — it is not at all dif- 
ficult to point out what I think are striking in- 
stances of vhis truth — that man in all periods 
bas derived his most valuable inventions from 
the observation of nature." 

OIUaiN OF 8OICB VALUABLB nrTENTioirs. 

** I believe there was a time when it was de- 
tired, for an important purpose connected with 
the population on the banks of the Clyde, to 
inooduce pipes of a particular description un- 
der that river. The man who solved that diffi- 
eolty, I believe, was no less a man than Mr. 
Watt. And how did he solve that difficulty ? 
Why, it is upon record that he solved that dif- 
ienlty by learning how to construct the pipe to 
get water under the Clyde, from observing the 
construction of the shell of a lobster. Well, 
now, ladies and gentlemen, we often hear of the 
part which is performed by lobsters on certain 
occasions, chiefly festive and convivial occasions. 
I must say, as far as I know, we often hear of 
mischief resulting from a too free observation 
of lobsters upon those occasions. But Mr. Watt 
observed hie lobster to some purpose, and he 
learnt from the construction of its shell a great 
mechanical secret, which he applied to the solu- 
tion of an important problem for the comfort 
tnd well-being of his fellow-citizens. Sir Isam- 
berd Brunei^ in placing the Thames Tunnel, took 



his lesson from a very insignificant personage, 
and yet a personage wise enough to teach him 
mrre than he had known before — I mean that 
personage whom we know by the name of the 
earth-worm, for it was the manner in which he, 
I believe, bores the earth that suggested to Bru- 
nei the mode of making that very remarkable 
work, the Thames Tunnel, with which his name 
is associated. Take, again, the case of Mr. Ste- 
phenson. I believe Mr. Stephenson was content 
to learn from the bone whatever he did learn 
with respect to the construction ot the tubes 
with which his name is connected. But there 
is another name which I hope will always enjoy 
a high place in the history of British art ; and 
I am glad to quote it, because it is eminently 
connected with what I may call the loving ob- 
servance of nature — I mean the name of Wedg- 
wood ; and I don't believe a greater name is to 
be found in the history of art in this country. 
Wedgwood was one of those who had begun, 
as we may say, from nothing ; and I trust there 
are many that are now beginning from nothing ; 
that there are some possibly in this hall that are 
making their commencement from nothing, but 
yet that are destined to leave a name honorable 
in the annals of their country. You all know 
that the industry and skill of Wedgwood were 
directed to applying those clays and earthen 
materials, which in this country abound, to the 
formation of pottery and porcelain. Well, now, 
it is recorded in that most valuable work of Mr. 
Smiles — perhaps as valuable as his Life of Ste- 
phenson — which is designated Self Helpt as o^ie 
of* the earliest of the stages of Wedgwood's 
operations, that while he was still a mere laborer 
and hardly of full age, he used to make earth- 
enware knife-handles in imitation of agate and 
tortoise-shell, and table plates in imitation of 
lemons, and vessels to hold pickles in imitation 
of leaves and like articles. And I do not be- 
lieve there is one of those things that proceeded 
from the hands of Wedgwood, that is not, at 
this moment, worth, in any shape where it may 
be exhibited for view, six ox eight times the 
price which Wedgwood himself put upon it. 
All I can say is, that I saw to- day, in a shop 
in this town, two little black cups which Wedgr 
wood would have put up at 4s. or 6s., and the 
price asked for them — which was, no doubt, 4 
moderate price, and the dealer had a right tp 
ask it ; but the price asked was £2 10s." 



A native of Africa, who visited England a 
few years ago, when asked what ice was, said, 
•• Him be water fast iisleep." An ice |iap, that* 
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Natural Science. 



Gov KDNiOATioirs for this Department should be ad- 
ireseed to I. F. Gadt. Warren. 



for the Schoolmaster. 
A Peep into the Dock— No. 4. 

Instbad of making ^he dangermia attempt of 
passing the bridge, we will turn our boat to the 
right toward a small, dilapidated and partially 
stinken wharf just below. We will pass in, a lit- 
tle above, between tt and the bridge, and allow the 
current to bear us along, sidewiHe, until we gain a 
position directly over the submerged portion, where 
the water is 90 shallow as to furnish a good oppor- 
tunity for observation. Now a turn or two of our 
boat rope around that projecting stone in front, 
and we are ready. Our first glance catches a scene 
of rare beauty. What a blending of colors in the 
unique garden plat upon which we gaze ! The 
conservatoties of a millionaire cannot surpass it. 
Green and crimson and lilac, soft and delicate 
ehadings of brown and pink and purple, investing 
the tressftv of feathery moss, gracefully waving 
over their stony bed, furnish a scene fit for a fairy's 
l^ome. J^nd were we disposed to be romantic, we 
ipight nqt seek /or fairy forms in vain. Let us 
catch that little tuft that looks so soft and feathery 
just at an arm's length below. Transfer it to this 
pail of clear water. Now it expands and reveals 
its structure. It is like festoonty of delicately 
tinted beads strung upon threads of gossamer. 
*' Bat where are the faries ? ** As if fairies could 
become tangible to the dull eye of sense, unaided. 
Preposterous ! 0o where the keenest edge of hu- 
man vision is rendered intense by a hundred thou- 
sand fold, and you shall find them clustering upon 
every microscopic spray, numerous as the respon- 
ses upon the leaves in the Sybil's cave. You shall 
see them clad in gold, and sailing in little wizzard 
boats of almost ethereal delicacy of texture, and 
of varying form and size. Such will prove the 
magic revelations of microscopic power. 

But leaving this rich display of vegetable beauty, 
which "ocean gardens" only can unfold, to be 
gathered and embalmed by the fairy fingers of "the 
fair," we will take from its bed the stone on which 
grew the feathery tuft. We shall probably find 
upon it a score of specimens of animal life visible 
to the unaided eye. Some arc millipeds of differ- 
ent colors, and having their backs covered with 
polygonal plates so jointed as to appear like a coat 
of mail. Of course there will be a supply of small 
■nails, also two or three varieties of little crusta- 
ocians of a shape somewhat akin to that of the 
shrimp. Qn one side we shall probably discover a 
group of serpulae carefully retracted into their 
limestone cornucopias. Were we sufiiciently skill- 
ful vre should also be likely to detect corallines and 
^pong^s, Ipr }hf^p 4I99 maiufe^^ themselvos in the 



waters of the Narraganiet. One variety of sponge 
was pointed out to me several years ago, under the 
name of ** red coral.*' It is sometimes gathered 
and dried to serve as an ornan^ent to shell pictarsi 
or to fancy picture-frames. I may excite a smila 
by my simplicity, when I confess that 1 did not as- 
certain its true character until the last summer, 
when I found that it was discoloring the water in 
which I was keeping a specimen for observation, 
and that I could wholly remove the coloring mat- 
ter, which was of a geUtinous nature, by carefal 
manipulation, and that the remaining framework 
consisted of a delicate sponge of a character too 
obvious to be mistaken. Then, by examining a 
live specimen with the microscope, the spiny pro- 
cessess surrounding the interstices, and the eaii 
rents of water set in motion by its animal actirity, 
were plainly visible. 

But we have not finished the examination of on 
stone. On looking again, and upon the lower 
edge, as it rested in the water, we potice some 
semi-conical, rounded, jelly-like masses, haring, 
mostly, some shade of flesh color. Examining 
them more narrowly we discover a circular open- 
ing in the centre, and within this opening the ezt 
tremities of several filaments. These little masses 
are what, several years ago, were popularly de- 
nominated *' Animal Flowers.** They are sped- 
mens of the Actinia, wnich are among the moit 
curious objects furnished for our observation bj 
the waters of the ocean. They are objects of spe- 
cial interest in an aquarium, where their natozt 
and habits can be studied to the best advantage, 
A score of them, which I have kept in the glssi 
jar to which I have previously alluded, have prov- 
ed a fruitful source of entertainment. I begtn 
my acquaintance with them near the close of the 
last summer, under the tuition of an excellent 
friend, whose well-earned reputation would scarce- 
ly be augmented by the mention of his name in 
this connection. He first showed me token and 
haw to look for them ; which, in fact, are the tws 
most indispensable things to one who is searching 
fur the beginnings of knowledge. These are tht 
two things never to be lost sight of by the teacher; 
and whether my friend has been made specially tQ 
feel the force of this truth from the position he 
maintains as teacher of teachers, or has come tQ 
practice it instinctively, neither is its importance 
less, nor the power of working successAilly in its 
light less valuable. Previous to this time I hsd 
seen but a single specimen, and this one by no 
means under the circumstances most favorable far 
observation. I now succeeded in capturing foar* 
the largest of which was nearly three-quarters of 
an inch in diameter, and furnished with a doable 
row of tentacula, which, when expanded, took al- 
most precisely the form of the May pink. Tbe 
form of the others was less characteristic, iud 
would compare equally well with that of a dsisy,or 
sunflower, or any other flower of similar shape. 
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But at there may be other noTices who may be 
disposed to experiment with these curious crea- 
tnim, it may not be amiss to present, somewhat in 
detail, a few results of my own experience ; though 
I can myself scarcely yet claim to be anything 
msrethan a novice. In the first place, I haye, as 
yet, soeeeeded best in finding them, where the tide 
luu with considerable force, attached to the sur- 
face of stones, near the lower edges, or underneath 
lAea they can find there sufficient space. They 
obTbatly seek these situations to avoid the inten- 
sty of direct light, and for the same reason take 
shelter beneath tofts of sea-weed. When placed 
m an aquarium, although they will at first attach 
themselTcs to the upper surface of a stone, or to 
the side of the glass, I haye found that they will 
gradually change their place until they secure a 
pontion sheltered from strong light. It requires 
some care to detach them, forcibly, from their 
place ; for although they are able to change their 
place gra.dually, at will, yet they adhere with such 
ten&dty that they allow themselves to be torn 
piecemeal rather than quit their hold. The mode 
which I first adopted to detach them is that which, 
on the whole, I still prefer. I remove them with a 
knife by cutting carefully in the same manner as 
though they were attached to a surface of wpod, 
and I were endeavoring to remove them by taking 
a thin shaving beneath them. They may be re- 
moved by cleaving off a portion of the stone to 
vhich they are attached, with a chisel, but I do 
not always succeed in removing them in this way 
vithout injury ; and, as frequently in other cases, 
the injury has often occurred where I desired par- 
ticularly to avoid it. The use of the knife, though 
it requires a little patience, if careful is also safe. 
When captured they may be kept any reasonable 
length of time if not injudiciously exposed, and 
the water in which they are placed is kept pure. 

Their tenadty of life and the power of repro- 
duction which they possess are wonderful. So great 
is the latter that a mere fragment, left behind in 
removing them from their place of attachment, is 
capable of developing into a perfect animal. I 
observed this process going on where I had re- 
moTed a specimen, before having any knowledge 
of the fact from any other source. I have since 
read an article in which this power is discussed 
and recognized as a means of reproduction by what 
is called '* spontaneous division." The writer 
states that, " On the 12th of July he cut asunder 
an actinia toward the base. It continued adhering 
to the side of the vessel containing it, and was in 
motion during several days. Then, having detach- 
ed itself, it fixed in another place, where it re- 
mained stationary. On the 27th it began again to 
Bove, and preserved some motion until the end of 
August, when it became soft and fratid, and appa- 
KBtly dead. Fresh sea water was supplied, how- 
STer, and^in November its motion was perceptibly 
resumed. On the 26th, it elimbed to Ihe top of 

i 



the vessel : the rudiments of new tentacula were 
then visible. This animal perished by accident 
after having survived the operation fourteen 
months." 

*' Another actinia was cut asunder on the 9th of 
November. The basis immediately contracted and 
remained in the same state until the 13th of Jan- 
uary, when it shifted its position. So early as the 
16th, two rows of new tentacula were visible, and 
the animal was in motion. It then fed on muscles, 
and the reproduced parts were soon nearly as large 
as those cut off. The upper portion seized and 
swallowed part of a muscle, after the operation, 
which passed through and through the opening 
for want of a base.*' 

'* On the 11th of July, the upper part of an ac- 
tinia was cut off; new limbs began to shoot out on 
the 21st, and two rows of them were seen on the 
25th. The coloring of the tentacula was faintly 
renewed on the 11th of August, and soon after- 
ward it would scarcely be known that an operation 
had been performed." *'In another victim, cut 
asunder on the 7th of August, the third row of 
tentacula was visible on the 9th of September, 
and a fourth on the 19th." ** On the 3d of Octo- 
ber it began to eat, and s3on after became a per- 
fect animal." 

The same author states that, in another instance, 
a new set of tentacula sprung from the lower edge 
of the amputated portion, thus producing a sort of 
double actinia, which fed at both ends. 

In their normal condition, as these animals have 
but a single opening, they are obliged to reject the 
indigestible portions of whatever they swallow 
through the same aperture by which it entered. 
They eat voraciously, and swallow, with little ap- 
parent discrimination, whatever comes in contact 
with their tentacula. When they are fully ex- 
panded and active it is interesting to observe their 
exquisite delicacy of touch. If any substance 
touches their tentacula ever so lightly they imme- 
diately attempt to bring it fully within the grasp of 
their thousand arms, and if it is not unreasonably 
large, within a few minutes it disappears in immum 
barathrum. Were it not for the 

" Prima hominis facias, et pnlchro peotore vlrgo," 

we could easily understand Virgil's Sicilian mon- 
ster by considering it a gigantic actinia. However, 
some discretion is necessary in feeding these crea- 
tares, as they loosen their girdle, and continue to 
eat like a famished Indian ; and then, at their lei- 
sure, disgorge their superfluous food to putrify, 
and poison the water in which they are kept. I 
have sometimes allowed them to fill themselves as 
though they had become transformed into a verit- 
able beggar's sack, and in the morning found them 
lank and lean as a famished hound, while all 
around them were scattered the substantials which 
constituted their banquet of the previous night. 
Xt is b^ttn to ferd them sparingly except for the 
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purpose of amnsement; in fact they can subsist 
for a long time with no food except what they take 
from the water. 

In view of the exqnisite sense of touch possess- 
ed by these creatures, and the slight injury which 
they sustain from laceration and dismemberment, 
it would seem obvious, as in the case of insects 
and all the lower orders of animal life, that there 
is no necessary connection between exquisiteness 
of touch and capacity for suffering. They are said 
to endure a degree of cold below the freesing point 
with impunity, although they are incapable of en- 
during any degree of heat above 144*. Intense 
light with a moderate degree of heat seems highly 
injurious to them. A fine specimen that I was 
keeping temporarily in a wash-bowl suddenly lost 
the whole of its tentacula from exposure to the 
sunlight, owing to an accidental neglect of dosing 
the window shutter. Another double set of ten- 
tacula subsequently appeared, but finally, after the 
lapse of several weeks, the animal perished from a 
similar exposure in a glass jar. 

It is very amusing to observe the changes of 
form these creatures can assume. Now they will 
give the appearance of a flower with a short, stout 
stem. After a time this stem will become extend- 
ed to several times its former length : then the 
stem will remain like a delicate, semi-transparent 
membranous sack without any apparent tentacula. 
At another time the body of the creature will be 
contracted at some point as if constricted by a 
cord, and at still another, it will have assumed the 
appearance of a rounded mass of jelly adhering to 
the place of its attachment. 

I have, as yet, found no actinia of but moderate 
size— less than an inch in diameter — and none 
possessed of brilliant colors. Yarities of great 
beauty and large size are described by authors who 
have written upon the subject. Very fine speci- 
mens are said to be found on the shores of Great 
Britain, some of which have a diameter of several 
inches. If the waters of Narraganset furnish spe- 
cimens of equal interest, £ hope my subsequent 
investigations will reveal the pleasant fact. 

I. F. c. 



Flowbbs.— Why does not everybody have a 
geranium, a rose, or some other fiower in the win- 
dow ? It is very cheap, next to nothing if you 
raise it firom seed or slip, and is a beauty and a 
companion. As charming Leigh Hunt says, it 
sweetens the air, rejoices the eye, links you with 
nature and innocence, and is something to love 
you in return ; it cannot hate you, it cannot utter 
a hateful word, even for neglecting it, for though 
it is all beauty, it has no vanity ; and living, as it 
does, purely to do you good and afford you plea- 
sure, how can you neglect it ? 



What the Christian world wants ia more love. 
Loye rules his kingdom without f swoi^d. 



$friIologs. 



CoMMOviOATioirs for this Department should be ti- 
dreeied to Hinxt Glaek, Pawtaeket, B. 1. 



9^ LiTiaAaT men or lovers of books are invited t» 
eontribute to this department. The eontiibiitor will bt 
expected to commonieate his name and address to tb« 
editor of thii department, as above, whieh need not bt 
published nnleee at the wish of the oontribntor. Writcn 
are requested to confine their essays within the vsssl 
bounds assigned to the department — two printed pafct. 
It will not be convenient to return manuscript. 



For the Sohoolmaster. 
The Use of the OomnuL 

Thb&b are some general principles concerning 
the uses of the comma that may be briefly stated. 
No accomplished writer, however, should be con- 
tent with aught loss than a thorough knowledge of 
all the essential rules for its employment. 

(a) The comma is used to expose clauses snd 
phrases,* indicating the grammatical structure of 
a sentence. 

(b) It indicates grammatical ellipses ; parties- 
larly of conjunctions and yerbs. 

(c) It sometimes, though rarely, shows the 
place for a stop to be made by the reader when 
reading aloud, and may be inserted to prevent aa- 
biguity. 

These principles admit of illustration from the 
examples cited in a work on punctuation whidi 
deserves general notice. [Wilson's Treatise on 
Punctuation] Here follow examples of punetss- 
tion in case of the division of a proposition into 
phrases and clauses : 

(a) Homer, the great poet of antiquity, is ssSd (d 
have been blind. 

Prudence, as well as coorage, is necessary to overoesit 
obetacles. 

Books, regarded merely as a gratifieatioii, are worth 
more than all the laxories on earth. 

Awkward in his person, James was iU qualified to om- 
mand respeet. 

Punotoality is, no donbt, a quality of Ydgt ImportaMe. 

Wealth is of no reel use, except It be well employed. 

All know that as virtue is its own reward, so vice it ita 
own punishment. 

Speak as you mean, do as 70U p^fess, and perfoa 
whst you promise. 

There is much in the proverb, " Without pains, a» 
gains." 

On scanning carefdlly the treatise from which I 
have just quoted, it has seemed to me that some 
of the examples Wilson gives under certain rules 
may be grouped with others, and so I haye, out of 
design, selected one example under each rule for 



*A single word used as a direct address is s epsis ted 
fipom the sentence by eoBunas, ss, •< Idle tinM, Jobs, it 
the BBoet ruinous thing in the world. >> 60 with a Bis|lt 
word used ss an adverb: " I proceed, thereby, te psist 
ot|t ^e proper st%^ ef o^r temper,' 
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pointiiig elaases or phnses, wUfaont itating ipe- 
dfletllj wliat kind of phrue or clause is cited, 
tbat I may show the application of the general 
priftdple I have first named. 

For one who would gain a general knowledge of 
the nse of the comma, this general statement will 
be St first more satisfactory than numerous and 
more specific rules. 

I shall now quote three instances where the 
eoBima supplies grammatical ellipses ; particular- 
ly of the conjunction and of the verb. The two 
first of them illustrates the ellipses of a conjunc- 
tion; the last of a verb : 

(b) Can flattery soothe the dull, eold ear of death ? 

IsAutry, lioiiesty,t and temperance are essential to 
loBippuKee. 

The wise man oonsiders what he wants ; the fool, what 
btabonidsin. 

To supply the ellipses, place and after '*dull" 
in the first sentence and after ** industry,'* in the 
second sentence ; and the verb, considers in the 
place of the comma in the third sentence, remov- 
ing the point in each case. 

I have next to show the rhetorical use of this 
point and its office in preventing ambiguity. In 
the first of the three cases the comma is almost 
pnrelj rhetorical in force, showing the point at 
which the voice of a reader should briefly pause. 
In the second, the omission of the mark would 
occasion, perhaps, a slight ambiguity; while in the 
third, rhetorical and grammatical correctness are 
both confirmed by the insertion of a comma. 

(e) These were small states, in which every man felt 
biaiielf to be important. 

To the wise and good, old acre presents a scene of tran- 
qofl eqoyment. 

He applied lor that agency, without a recommeada- 

tkNL 

The sentences I have chosen were selected quite 
St random, and of course cannot be considered 
complete tests of the full application of Wilson's 
niles. They are, at most, only specimens in each 
of the three branches under examination, and 
■enre to show how nearly alike it is possible for 
sentences to be that group themselves out of many 
rules into these few general classes. Each sen- 
tence quoted under each of my topics is an illus- 
tntion of a special rule in the Treatise. Whether 
sll the rules can be reduced to three it is not my 
imrpose now to inquire. 

Phrases and clauses constitute the commonest 
Sntnunatical divisions of a sentence. To separate 
s tentence into these divisions is. then, an impor- 
tant requirite to a correct understanding of a loose- 

t Hz. WUion OSes a comma before ** and," as in this 
esse. There is diflisrenee of opinion among writers as to 
its prsper use in such a case. The Judgment of the wri- 
ter of this paper inclines to ito omission. 



ly written parmgragh. This, in general, is the of- 
fice of the comma. Gases arise, however, when 
these are so numerous, owing to the composite na- 
ture of some sentences, that a secondary class of 
grouping is necessary, answering somewhat in 
kind, to the secondary accent of long words. For 
this purpose the semicolon is used ; but it is not 
ordinarily required. Pome cases occur, too, where 
the phrsse or clause is so brief that the printed 
sentence would appear cumbrous were it pointed 
strictly according to these general principles. 
Then the comma, belonging at the beginning or at 
both sides of the clause or phrase, is often omitted ; 
e. g* ; 

Burke and Paine were ineamationB of the spirit whose 
conflict has for ages dirided the world. 

Here the phrase, ** for ages,*' from its brevity, 
deserves to be enclosed between no special marks 
of punctuation. 

The reader should note that no punctuation is 
admissible between the parts of speech so closely 
connected by rhetorical relation as the subject and 
predicate ; the adjective and substantive ; the re- 
lative when near its antecedent and the antece- 
dent. 

When the writer is liable to be misunderstood, 
it is desirable for him to insert a comma when he 
can thus prevent misapprehension; and it often 
occurs that men accustomed to the delivery of 
written discourses fall, by force of habit, into the 
way of punctuating their sentences as they would 
have them to be read. Either of these privileges 
must of necessity be allowed, but both of them fall 
without the province of punctuation as a science. 
Perhaps pupils in common schools may be misled 
by the faulty punctuation of elocutionists in this 
respect, particularly in first books on reading. 
Much discretion should therefore be employed in 
appointing the place for commas as marks in vocal 
reading. 

Poets, by that privilege known as poetic license, 
have been allowed to punctuate their poems ao- 
cording to their own taste, since the effect of poe- 
try depends largely on the manner in which it is 
read. As a prominent design in the punctuation 
of poetry is to secure melody, a tree punctuation 
may legitimately be used. 

It is far better to use no commas at all than, de- 
pending mainly upon them, to suffer one*s thoughts 
to be radically or ridiculously changed by the mis- 
placement of a type or the carelessness of a hasty 
reader. Mr. Wilson cites an odd case of such a 
mistake in a notice read in church, which was 
written :—** A sailor going to sea, his wife desires 
the prayers of the congregation for his safety." 
But it was read, doubtless to the great amazement 
of the people, as if the comma had been removed 
two words ahead of its place. 

The character of cotemporary literature would 
be elevated were writers to become better acquaint- 
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ed with the laws of punctuation ; especiallj with 
those concerning the comma. A neatly and cor^- 
rectly punctuated book-page not only appears bet^ 
ter but is more readily understood than a page 
bristling with ill-placed punctuation marks, ap- 
pearing, to one who notices such matters, like a 
drawing well executed, but defaced by random 
strokes from an unskillful hand. 



For the Sehoolmaater. 
Bohool Sonffs. 



Within a year or two, song books for the use 
of schools have been greatly multiplied. Thus 
there has been instituted an exceedingly varied 
style of school music, unworthy a definite name, 
consisting often of selections from popular sheet 
music, interspersed with the easier pieces from glee 
books ; sometimes of reprints of German songs ac- 
companied by English paraphrases and again of 
the silliest melodies affixed to words which none 
but a little child in his simplicity would consent to 
sing. There is rery little in all this miscellaneous 
material that is fitted to produce a right influence 
upon children ; little that touches and elevates the 
heart of a child and instructs him after the kindly 
manner of Nature in the love and condescension 
of his Heavenly Father. 

Every one of my readers knows that simplicity 
of style without puerility is a powerful instrument 
in accomplishing good, and that without it instruc- 
tion to children would prove quite of no effect. 
Joining, then, the elements of true simplicity to a 
genuine religious spirit expressed in kindly words, 
school songs might be made to exert a lasting in- 
fluence on minds easily impressed, and to lead 
them into channels of thought which all their lives 
they would delight to follow. 

The child loves to sing of scenes in nature ; of 
springing flowers on the green banks of rivers be- 
neath the open sky ; of the joyous warbling of 
birds ; the expansive beauties of spring ; the gen- 
ial influences of summer; the generosity .and 
bounty of the autumn season ; and of winter, with 
its frosts and snows. Home is a favorite subject 
of song; — sister and brother, father and mother 
are delightsome words to him when skillfully em- 
ployed by the song-makers. 

And so the range of subjects is not narrow nor 
their character mean. 

Neither are these themes new nor useless. The 
material is not now at hand for making this an 
illustrative article ; but it could be easily shown 
that music and words combining simplicity with a 
pleasing naturalness are not rare among the sing- 
ing books rather recently laid aside. 

It is a suggestive inquiry whether the calm and 
quiet character of those excellent musical poems 
has not been succeeded by noisy, demonstrative 
pieces, rather fitted to awaken the ruder qualities 
of mind and heart than to instill kindness and gen- 



tleness into the sources of thought and feeling. 
Are the showy pieces generally sung at the pres- 
ent time destined to an extended existence ? And 
will they be worthy of a life so real and so lastinit 
as those sweeter songs of a former day whose 
sounds call up the deeper and calmer emotions of 
the heart ? 



For the Schoolmaster. 
Bynonyms. 



Reeolleet — Remember. ' 

CowPBR, writing to Mr. Newton, April 20, 1783, 
upon his studies, makes a very clear distinction 
between these two words : 

<• My studies," he says, " are very much confin- 
ed, and of little use, because I have no books bat 
what I borrow, and nobody will lend me a memo- 
ry : my own is almost worn out. I read the Bio* 
graphia and the Review. If all the readers of the 
former had memories like mine, the compilers of 
that work would in vain have labored to rescue the 
great names of past ages from oblivion ; for what 
I read to-day I forget to-morrow. A by-stander 
might say, * This is rather an advantage ; the book 
is always new.' But I beg the by-stander's par- 
don : I can recollect, though I cannot remember; 
and with the book in my hand I recognize those 
passages, which, without the book, I should never 
have thought of more.' 



>t 
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GoMVUNiOATioRS for this Department should be si« 
drMied to A. J. Mancubstek, Providence. 



ARITHMETIC. 

1. Three times the difference of two numbers 
equals 2908.679086 divided by .0006, and 1-7 the 
sum of the numbers equals 800166908,09. What 
are the numbers ? 

2. Get the L. C. M. of 6i, 4 1-6, 11-20, 8 2^, 
3 3-10. 

3. I have a garden 6 rds. long and 3 rds. 4 yds. 
wide ; how deep must a trench, 6 ft. in width, be 
dug around it, on the outside, that the earth thrown 
upon the garden shall raise it I} feet ? 

r4-9 1-.0| 1 .0081 

4. X -h = 

[ 8-16 .Of-.OO 4-6 j 1-.016I 

6. What part of 3| roods is 7} sq. yds., 6 sq. 

ft, .0012;! sq. in. 

6. John can do a piece of work in 2-6 of a day, 
William can do it in | of a day, and James in ^ a 
day. In what time can the three working together 
do the work ? 

7. A cellar is 40 ft in length, 26 feet in width, 
and 7 ft. 9 in. deep ; what is the uniform depth of 
earth that must be taken from the surface of 11 
roods to fill the cellar ? 
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8. Get the simple Interett on $976,876 for the 
time between the dates of Feb. 13th, 1867i to Dee. 
7tli, 1361, money being worth 7 1-6 per cent 

9. A note for 1^^740.60, dsted.Mmreh 11th, 1861. 
tad pajable in 90 days, was discounted at a bank 
April 1st, 1861. The sum received was invested, 
after a commission of 1 4-6 per cent of the por- 
ehue money was deducted, in cotton at 26 cts. per 
lb. How many bales were purchased, each weigh- 
ing 600 lbs.? 

Id John can do f a piece of work in 6 days, 
WiUism can do the piece in 6)| days, James can do 
I the piece in 4 1-6 days, and Charles in 10 days can 
do 2} times the work. In how many days can all 
vorkiag together do it ? How much can all work- 
ing together dp in one day ? 

0&AMXA&. 

1. What are the Towel sounds of i ? 

2. Write the present and perfect participles of 
the Terbs concur, ^sr. rear, and revert; why do 
7«i ipell them so ? 

3. Write the plural of these nouns: Gfsnuf, 
lamina, radius, idex, army, 00. 

4. Write the singular of vortieea, oaus, man* 
nen,moraig. 

6. Give examples of the several classes of ad- 
jeedvet. 

6. Give examples of the several classes of pro- 
aoniM. 

7. Give the passive voice, indicative mode, fu- 
ture perfect tense, third person, plural of the verb : 
To teach. 

8. Write a sentence containing a transitive 
^b, and the relative pronoun that in the objec- 
tive case plural. 

9. Correct the errors in the following sentence : 

" Danger, long travel, want, or woe, 
Soon change the form that best we know." 

10. Correct the errors in this sentence, tell why 
they are errors, and parse each word in it : 

Give John and i what was lying on the table. 



<!^liitor8' department. 



Wb would call attention to the advertisement of 
Xenn. Bazin & Ellaworih. publishers of a set of 
Headers. The Progressive Readers arc too well 
known in Rhode Island to need or even to profit 
by a notice, editorially, in Thb Schoglmasteb. 
^th these Readers and a live teacher, the art of 
reading is imparted with wonderful facility to the 
yonng ttudent. There is a marked appropriate- 
neia in the selection of the sentiment in the various 
nnmbera. The pupil reads them because he finds 
* ipecial congeniality in the subject matter. In 
the higher numbers are not only gems of thought, 
bat a jndidous rhetorical arrangement of princi- 
plea, nuking, from foundation to capstone, a series 
which need to be used in the school-room to be 
fttUy appreciated. 



Thb fbliowing contributions have been received 
in compliance with a resolution passed at a recent 
meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion, held at Carolina Mills, for the relief of the 
sick and wounded soldiers : 
John J. Ladd, Classical Department High 

School, Providence |^ 66 

Wm. A. Mowry, English Department, do.. 8 10 
Samuel Thurber, Junior Department, do... 6 00 
Miss £. B. Barnes, Carpenter Street Pri- 
mary, Providence 1 16 

F. B. C. Davis, Public School, Westerly... b6 

S. A. Briggs, Public School, E. Oreenwich, 3 00 
Charles E. Howes, Public School, District 

No. 9, Westerly 42 

P, T. Coggshall, Public School, Portsmouth 1 26 
J. W. Oorton, Public School, Peacedale.*. 91 
H. E. Miner, Public School, Chartestown.. 36 
Miss I. F. Dixon, Public School, 8. Kings- 
town 12 

Mr. O. M. Bently, Pub. School. Hopkinton, 40 
Miss S. M. Lillibridge. PubUc School, Rich- 
mond • ••• 16 

Mr. A. A. Lillibridge do do. 22 

F. B. Snow, Bridgham School, Providence. 6 1^ 

M. A. Maynard, Diet. No. 2, Burrillville. • . 26 

George W. Spalding, Natiok, 1 84 

Miss Kate Pendleton, No. 11, Watch Hill, 

Westerly 60 

F. B. Smith, Valley Falls, Dist. No. 33.. . . 3 76 

Second Primary, Elmwood 60 

H. H. Oorton, Dist. No. 16, Warwick,.. •• 61 
Miss E. A. Pierce, Summer Street Interme- 
diate, Providence 1 61 

W. H. Oifford, Middletown, Dist. No. 3,. • . 1 26 

A. R. Adams, Public School, Centreville. • . 86 

A Primary School, Providence, 1 62 

W. C. Peckham, No. 11, Burrillville 36 

Miss S. J. Bates, Primary, No. 11, do 36 

Miss E. P. Cunlifi'e, Dist. No. 1, Warwick. 1 00 

East District, Warren, 28 

H. M. Rice, High School, Woonsocket.... 76 

Perley.Verry, Grammar School, do 82 

Miss A. Peck, Intermediate do... do 67 

Miss B. J. Brown, Primary do. . . do 38 

Miss E. Paine,. ..... do. .... do. . . do. ..•••.. 40 

Miss M. R. Brown,.. do... ..do... do. ...... . 36 

Miss Lucy Smith,... do ilo...do 73 

N. W. DcMunn, Principal Benefit Street 

Grammar School, Providence, 3 06 

Mary W. Armington, Graham Street Inter- 
mediate School, Providence, 1 12 

Mary E. Anthony, Benefit Street Interme- 
diate School, (one room,) Providence,. 60 

Lizzie A. Davis and Susan R. Joslyn, Ben- 
efit Street Primary School, Providence, 63 

J. H. Arnold. Portsmouth, District No. 6. . 6 00 

WilUam L..Chace, Chepachet 2 00 

$64 21 

Wb will furnish Thb Schgoluastbb and the 
Atlantic Monthly or Harpers' Magazine for the 
subscription price ($3.00) of either monthly. 
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Military fRralBlns in our SohoolB. 

We are pleased to notice that this subject is 
rapidly meeting with the attention which it de- 
mands. Got. Andrews, of Massachusetts, strong- 
ly recommends that the present legislature shall 
make provision by statute for the drill of their 
youth. OoY. Morgan, of New York, very em- 
phatically calls the attention of the legislative 
body to the subject. The governors of several 
other loyal States, either have already or we doubt 
not will, advocate a military department in all our 
schools. Gov. Curtln, of Pennsylvania, speaks as 
follows in relation to it : 

** I earnestly recommend to the legislature that 
provision be made for the militanr instruction of 
vouth. The appointment of a mintary instructor 
m the normal schools would, in a short period, 
give teachers to the common schools, who would 
be competent to train the boys in attendance on 
them. It would, in my opinion, be wise alto to 
provide for the purchase or leasing by the Com- 
monwealth of a building for a military school, and 
for employing competent instructors at the ex- 
pense of the State, reouiring the pupils to defray 
the other expenses. No pupil shoula be admitted 
to this school without having passed a thorough 
examination in mathematics, and all fitting sub- 
jects of instruction, except the military art proper. 
X respectfully urge this subject on your early con- 
sideration as one of material, perhaps vital im- 
portance." 

His Excellency Governor Sprague, in his com- 
munication to the General Assembly, says : 

** My attention has been called to the subject of 
introducing military exercises and instruction into 
our common schools. I can perceive no serious 
objections to such a change, but much that may 
commend it to your consideration and favor.*' 

Beport of the Truatees of %lie ITormal Bhoool. 

To the Honorable GenertU Auembly : 

In compliance with the statute, the Trustees of 
the Normal School respectfully submit their Se- 
cond Annual Beport. 

Tl e term for which Hon. J. J. Reynolds was 
elected having expired, and declining a reelection, 
Hon. Charles H. Denison was chosen by your hon- 
orable body to fill his place. Your Board, thus 
constituted, have held their quarterly meetings for 
business, and visited the school under their super- 
vision each term, as by law required. 

The school has continued through the year un- 
der the government and instruction of the same 
principal and assistants as during the year previ- 
ous. Joshua Kendall, A. M., the principal, has 
ftilfilled the duties of his responsible office to the 
high satisfaction of the Trustees, and of such as 
have been associated with the school as patrons or 
pupils. By bis untiring diligence, his amiable and 
courtly demeanor, winning the confidence and af- 
fection of his pupils; by his ability to illustrate 
and impress the various subjects of daily lectures 
and remarks upon the apprehension and memory, 
he has already accomplished among us a work in 
the cause of education, which, we believe, will be 
felt throughout the State. Miss Harriet W. Good- 



win, the first assistant, has bad many jem expe- 
rience in this department, to which, at the con* 
mencement, she brought many rare natural sad 
acquired endowments. Her literary and moral in- 
fluence over the pupils, especially the young ladies, 
is invaluable. Miss Ellen B. Luther, the eeooad 
assistant, enjoyed a thorough normal training un- 
der the model educator, Mr. Dana P. Colbum, aad 
has imbibed a desirable share of his enthusiam 
in the work. Being familiar with the piano, ae- 
companied with a commanding voice, she has ex- 
ercised the school daily in the pleasing art of vo- 
cal music, now so generally introduced into ou 
public schools of every grades 

Thus is your Normal Department ftimished witt 
teachers whose united ability to do the work s>- 
signed them, we venture to say, is not inferior to 
that of any school of the same character in Ncv 
England. 

Belonging to the school is a well seleeted librsiy 
of 1906 volumes. These books are for the daily 
use of the scholars, or for reference, or for svdi 
general reading as the teachers and more advaae- 
ed pupils may need. The rooms are furnished with 
maps and charts of the most modem improvement 
A valuable apparatus has recently been obtsincd 
for the purpose of giving a more perfect demon- 
stration of the primary practical principles of 
chemistry, galvanism, and electro-magnetism. 

During the past year, sixty-two different personi 
have been registered as members of the Normal 
School, and have enjoyed its advantages for one or 
more terms. A greater number of males has been 
in attendance the past year, than during any yen 
preceding. It is worthy of note, as indicating the 
growing interest of the community in the Normal 
Department, as the source from whence teaehen 
are to be obtained, that applications for male teach- 
ers for this winter's schools within our State, have 
exceeded our means of supply. Indeed, it is man- 
ifest to your Board, that such is the growing pop- 
ularity of these modern institutions in the North- 
Eastem States, where common schools have at- 
tained the greatest perfection, that the time is not 
far distant when it will become an indispensaUe 
qualification in a candidate for the office of a tcadi- 
er, that he or she has been a member of a Nomsl 
School. And why should it not be so ? 

The business of teaching and governing a pub- 
lic school has already become a profession ; com- 
manding greater numbers, and in instances not a 
few, greater salaries than some of the so-called 
learned professions. And since seminaries are 
founded specifically for these professions, such as 
the Law, Theology and Medicine, why are they not 
equally necessary for the qualification of those in- 
to whose hands the training of the minds and mor- 
als of our youth is to be committed during six or 
eight years of the most important portion of their 
lives ? As it regards the peace of families, the 
social elevation of the neighborhood, the aaift 
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ifringt 9t obedienee to law, and reyerence ibr the 
QTil power, no offioe-bemrer can claim supf'riority 
oTcr the teacher of our children. Hence the ori- 
gin and importance of Normal Schools. We see 
not how the J can be dispensed with in any State 
and eommunity where they haye been successfully 
begun, without producing a sad retrogression in 
the present greatly improyed system of popular 
edncttion. 

The Institution under the patronage of your hon- 
oxaUe body, is comparatiyely recent in its origin; 
and yet fire hundred, sTeraging nearly sixty-three 
a year, hare shared in its pririleg^; most of 
vhom may be supposed to be linng and active 
educators of the rising generation in some of the 
TBiioQs departments of primary instruction. 

We are aware that the General Assembly, under 
the pressure of the ciril war with which our coun- 
try is now afflicted, will find it necessary to con- 
ralt the strictest economy in their appropriations 
for the current year, that is compatible with the 
well being of the commonwealth. But we sincere- 
ly hope that the ezcinding knife, if it be necessary 
to apply it at all, may not fall upon this essential 
pillar of our educational system. This Board most 
earnestly commend this school to your generous 
patronage and continued support. 

The term for which Hon. S. O. Arnold and Rer. 
T. P. Shepard were elected, will have expired be- 
fore the session of May next. It will therefore 
derohe upon the Assembly to electi during this 
present session, two Trustees to supply the vacan- 
cy in the Board. 

The following disbursements have been made 

daring the year, vi2. : 

Salaries of the teachers $2,3fi0 00 

Silliman's Journal 6 00 

Expenses of Trustees 36 56 

GeorgeLoomis 32 00 

$2,423 66 
In behalf of the Trustees, 

THOMAS P. 8HEPABD. 

OvB SxcHANOSS.-^ Among our numerous ex- 
ebaages, we have many that deserve a frequent 
Botiee in our columns. Of these, we now speak of 
Qodefi Lady's Book, We do not well undersund 
bow a lady can dispense with its valuable informa- 
tion. It is never meoffret it is never dry, or driven 
wtatits appointed time by sheer necessity. It 
goes forth to its ten thousand readers full, like the 
bee to the hive, from the " wild Thyme bed " lad- 
en to overflowing, and therefore mutt go. It is 
bigly moral in its tone, and yet merry in its ring. 
As to patterns, designs, crochet work, embroidery, 
recipes, fashion plates, and engravings, we think 
U has no saperior on the western side of the At- 
lantic You may depend upon what is said about 
tbe "cut" of a "yoke," or the length of a cloak, 
or the ihape of. a hat. We say, then, let your la- 
Jies take Oodey one year and you will dismiss your 
ms-maker the next, before yon do the Lady's 
Book. Addrew L. A. Oodey, PhiUdelpfaia, Pa. 



eux Book ^Kilt. 



Chambbbs' ENCTCLOP.SDIA. Published by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

We are indebted for the 38th and 39th numbers 
of Chambers' Encyclopaedia. The more we see of 
this masterly work the more we feel its necessity, 
and the more we realize the benefit conferred up- 
on the American public by its enterprising pub* 
Ushers. A Rhode Island scholar says : 

"I have examined with some care the numbers 
of your re-print of Chambers' Bncyelopcsdia. If 
a judgment may be formed flrom these specimens, 
I consider it a timely and important addition to 
our means for rendering general knowledge accep* 
table to the whole community. The articles are 
well selected, the knowledge is brought down to 
the present time, the plan is very comprehensive, 
and the work derives a peculiar value ftom the 
pictorial illustratioBs with which it is abundantly 
supplied. I thmk it will be found a capital book 
for reference in every family."— Fbancu Wat- 
land, D. D., LL. D. 



Thb Youth's Companion. Published by 01m- 
stead & Co., School street, Boston. Does the lit- 
tle son or daughter wish a newspaper of their own t 
one that shall make the whole homestead glad 
when it comes ? Then we say, take the TotUh*s 
Companion, It is one of the best little papers, if 
not the beat, now published. It is, if we mistake 
not, the oldest one in the country of the kind. It 
is one of those juvenile papers which old as well 
as young must love. A juvenile word well said 
always gains the maturer attention. In the old 
homestead of our youth it has made its visits to 
each one respectively of five children, and now it 
still cheers the hearts of the lonely pair as its 
pages breathe forth sweet and gentle words. Pa* 
rents, do you want a gem for your son or daughter, 
take the Companion to your hearthstone. 



Thb Pttlpit and thb RoeTBUK. An Elegant 
Pamphlet Serial, contains the best Sermons, 
Lectures, &c. Twelve Numbers, 31*00, in ad- 
vance. Single Number, 10 cents. E. D. Barker, 
publisher, 13o Grand street. New York. 

We have received the February number of this 
serial. It contains the great speech of Wendell 
Phillips on the Southern Reb4*llion. In times like 
these we need to preserve the thoughts of our great 
men, and by publishing our best lectures in a pam- 
phlet form they may be kept. The abiUty of the 
publisher, in selecting from the mass of lectures 
such as are worthy of preservation, is a sufficient 
guarantee to the public. 

Thb Atlantic Monthly. — We have received 
the February number of this magazine, for which 
we always have a hearty welcome ready. In fact, 
we do not feel established for the month until we 
haye seen the Atlantic, If there are anj of T^ 
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Schoolmabtbb'b friends who do not take it we say 
to them, read the prospectus for 1862. Its writers 
have always numbered the brightest stars of our 
literary firmament, but what a galaxy for the new 
year: Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Holmes, Whittier, Bayard Taylor, Mrs. Stowe, 
Harriet Martineau, Rose Terry, and a host of oth- 
ers. Who would do without it, when for the tri- 
fling price of its subscription, we may not only be 
admitted into communion with minds like these, 
but haye Agassiz for our teacher ? 



Wa have receired from N. Bang« Williams, 113 
Westminster street, Harpert* Magazine^ which may 
now be considered one of the institutions of the 
country. It would seem useless to ctall the atten- 
tion of any of our readers to its attractions. It is 
the mafcarine for the people, and has grown in fa- 
Tor from year to year, until its circulation exceeds 
that of any other monthly. The opening numbers 
of the year are unusually Interesting, and promise 
much for those to come. We hope to be remem- 
bered in this same way through the new year. 

WsAT AN Olp Tutor Sk.u>. — ^An old tutor once 
charged a class in Englisli composition, in all their 
productions, to ** make a point. We think Potter 
& Hammond " made a point " hard to be beaten 
when they gave us those flexible pens, than which 
there are none better in Brother Jonathan's do- 
minions. I)on't take our word for it, but try them, 

CoNTiNBWTAL MONTHLY. Published by J. R. Oil- 
more, 110 Tremont street, Boston ; George P. 
Putnam, 532 Broadway. N. York ; T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers, 396 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia. Terms : $3.00 per year, in advance, (post- 
age paid by the publisners) ; two copies for |^.00, 
three copies for $6.00, (postage unpaid.) 
** To meet the wants of the present extraordina- 
ry times, the publishers have commenced, under 
tne editorial charge of Charles Godfrey Leland, 
the publication of a new magaiine, devoted to lit- 
erature and national policy. 

" In politics it will advocate, with all the force 
at its command, measures best adapted to preserve 
the oneness and integrity of these Unitea States. 
The early numbers will contain articles on this 
sul^ect from Hon. Daniel S. Dickinson, Hon. Geo. 
Bancroft, Hon. Horace Chreeley, and others of 
equal eminence. 

" Among its attractions will be presented, in an 
early number, A New Serial of American Life, 
by Richard B. Kimball, Esq., the very popular 
author of «• The Revelations of Wall Street." "St. 
Leger." etc. A series of papers by Hon. Horace 
Greeley, entitled, *' Across the Continent," embo- 
dying tne distinguished author's observations on 
the growth and development of the Great West. 
A series of articles by the author of ** Through 
the Cotton States," containing the result of an ex- 
tended tour in the seaboard Slave States just prior 
to the breaking out of the war, and presenting a 
startling and truthful picture of the real condition 
of that region. The lyrical talent of John G. 
Whittier, the descriptive Ulent of Bayard Taylor, 
the eloquent pen of the Rev. Henry W. Bellows, 
are all promised to its pages. 

"The editorial department will embrace, in addi- 
tion to vigorous and fearless comments on the 
f yenfs of Uie time, genial gossip with the reader 



on all current topics, and also devote abundsat 
space to those racy specimens of American wit and 
humor, without whicn there can bo no perfect ex- 
position of our national character. Among thoie 
who will contribute regularly to this department 
may be mentioned the name of Charles F. Browne, 
j^" Artemas Ward,") from whom we shall present, 
in the February number, the flrst of an entirely 
new and original series of Sketches of Western 
Life. 

"The Continental will be liberal and progressive, 
without yielding to chimeras and hopes beyond the 
grasp of the age : and it will endeavor to reflect 
the feelings and interests of the American people, 
and to illustrate both their serious and humorou 
peculiarities. In short, no pains will be spared to 
make it the representative magazine of the time. 

" Appreciating the importance of literature to 
the soldier on duty, the publisher will send the 
Continental, obatib, to any regiment in active sc^ 
vice, on application being made by its Colonel or 
Chaplain ; he will also receive suMcriptions from 
those desiring to famish it to soldiers in the ranks 
at half the regular price ; but in such cases it 
must be mailed from the office of publication." 

The Independent. Joseph H. Richards, pob- 

Usher, No. S Beekman street, N. York. Termi, 

by mail, $2.00 a year, payable in advance. 

" The Independent has now entered upon the four- 
teenth year of its existence, and is conducted by 
the same corps of editors who originated it, and 
with the same general principles and aims for 
which it was started. It is a religious newspaper 
of the largest class ; Congregational, but not sec- 
tarian, in Its denominational affinities ; Orthodox, 
but tolerant, in its theological views ; earnest snd 
decided in opposition to Slavery, and eveij orgsa- 
ic or social imquitv and wrong, yet Christian in its 
temper, and lawful in its methods of dealing witk 
public sins. In the great contest now ragmg in 
our country. The Independent is uncompromising 
in hostility to the Rebellion, and earnest and reso- 
lute in upholding the Government. 

" In addition to a weekly summary of seenlsr 
and religious news, carefully prepared. The Inde- 
pendent IS enriched by a various and a wide-spread 
correspondence from our own and other lands. 
In its selected religious articles and its originsi 
contributions, it provides instructive reading for 
the family. Every week it contains A Semum 6f 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher^ reported expressly for 
its columns; and it numbers among its Specisl 
Contributors some of the highest names in the re- 
ligious, political and literary worlds, vis:— Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Rev. Robert M. Hatfield, 
Rev. George B. Cheever, Horace Greeley, Rev. 
Theo. L. Cuyler, Bayard Taylor, John G. Whi^ 
tier, Charles L. Brace. 

" It will be the aim of its editors and proprietors 
to make The Independent for 1862 even more st- 
tractive and profitable to its readers, and more 
worthy of its mission for truth and righteousness, 
than in any former year. 

" Any person who will send to the office of Th9 
Indf^Mmdent the names of five new subscribers for 
one year, or of one new subscriber for fire years, 
with ten dollars, (being two dollars a year for each 
subscription,) will receive as a gift a handsome 
copy of Web9ter*8 Unabridqed Dictionary^ pictoriil 
edition, containing fifteen hundred engraved Olas- 
trations. 

" We also offer to any old subscriber a preminm 
of a copy of Webster's Abridged Dictionary, con- 
taining nearly five hundred pages, for the name of 
every new subscriber for one year sent us with two 
dollars. The price of the Dictionary alone, at the 
book-stores, is |^1.50. The book wdl be delivered 
at our office, or be sent by expreaa, at desired. 
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For the SeboolmMter. 
Tha Art of Orammar and ito Philosophy. 

Tn school-boy pronounces grammar ** dry." 
HU teacher finds the greatest difficnlty in awak- 
eninf that enthusiasm which is essential to sue- 
ecu. The former displays his lack of interest 
bf making unaccountable and unnecessary mis- 
takes, giring to a noun tense, and to a Terb case, 
pining John as first person feminine, and so on ; 
freqixently showing that his mind is not fully 
concentrated upon the subject of which he is 
■peaking. This is rather saddening to the teach- 
er, and, if faithful, he will often ask himself the 
qoestion : How can I throw a charm around 
this study and stir up so much activity in re- 
gard to the subject as its importance demands ? 
There is not this indifference in his other classes ; 
—whether they deal with the combinations of 
irithmetie, the descriptions of geography, or the 
wonders of natural science. Why this differ- 
ence ? Is it not because, in the one, there are 
10 many technicalities and so little philosophy, 
while in the others curiosity is gratified, effects 
sie traced to their causes, and many things in- 
teresting and yaluahle are brought to light ? In 
other words, is not grammar taught too much 
u an art and not enough as a science ? Every 
o&e knows that, according to our dictionaries, 
it is both ; yet one would hardly infer so from 
the m«thod sometimes pursued in teaching it. 
As an art it teaches us, as we know, to write 
ftsd speak correctly ; as a science it shctws the 
origin and changes of words and develops prin- 
ciples which are common to all languages. One 
iUiistrates the other, and both are necessary to 
t proper understanding of the subject. An art 
■nut hftTe fixed rules, and hmice we fiiid in 



grammar-classes a constant tendency to pass 
through the prescribed routine without much 
thinking. They perform their exercises like ma- 
chines. They deal much with abstractions also, 
and the mind almost always prefers the con- 
crete. A name is a noun, and a noun is a name, 
and •' what's in a name ? " Surely little, to 
many a school-boy. Now, anything that will 
make words objects of interest, give them per- 
sonality, /(/«, will be of great advantage. Most 
of them are such when rightly considered. The 
growth of a tree from the germ, or the forma- 
tion of a crystal from its atoms, is not more 
curious than the development of many words. 
There is power in all these which might well be 
called their life, and the life of the word is the 
idea that it contains. Vitality implies action, 
therefore the proper question to be asked in 
teaching, is : What does this word, phrase or 
clause do in the sentence before us r The thought 
that in every well-formed proposition each word 
has its appropriate office, bears a relation to oth- 
er parts, and is not there by chance, has con- 
stantly to be kept in mind. 

Nothing has done more to sho^ this connec- 
tion and mutual dependence of the different 
parts of sentences than the study of analysis, 
and not until this and grammar are united side 
by side, shall we have the best system for ex- 
plaining the true philosophy of language. The 
present mode of ** parsing " is frequently quite 
unreasonable. Phrases and clauses may do the 
same as words, and in that case should be clas- 
sified accordingly ; yet their real relation is at 
times quite n^-glected. To illustrate ; In the 
sentence, A strong wall was built, ** strong," of 
course, is an adjective qualifying *<wall." A 
wftll of strength wfts builtf Doe9 « 'of vtrength" 
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describe wall as before, and should we not call 
it by the same name ? Again : A wall, which 
was strong, was built. Here a sentence, **which 
was strong," modifies wall and ought to be 
called an adjective, as in analysis. Indeed, is 
there any other proper way, if scholars are to 
understand the ** rationale" of parsing? This 
is not confined to any one element* There is 
common sense in grammar, as in other studies, 
and when the scholar sees that all is not arbi- 
trary, but reasonable, he is pleased. 

The relations shown by prepositions are too 
frequently disregarded. Our text-books say 
that they *' connect words and show the rela- 
tions between them," but they do not pause to 
tell what these are. Perhaps this is left to the 
ingenuity of the student. The engine is moved 
by steam ; The house of Johnson ; I found him 
in the house. Here »« by," "of," " in," show 
relations respectively of agency, possession, and 
place, which ought to be pointed out. The 
number of relations bhown is quite large, and 
the habit of giving them will awaken thought 
and add interest to a recitation. Grammar only 
becomes a delightful study when it examines 
words as the representatives of ideas, and is re- 
garded as <* the logic of speech even as logic is 
the grammar of reason." 

If enthusiasm can be awakened it will be- 
come more easy of acquisition, more interesting 
to both teacher end taught. This, therefore, is 
an important inquiry : — How can the t«acher 
obtain a love for our native tongue, and how 
can he arouse a lively activity in the minds of 
his pupils ? Much will, necessarily, depend up- 
on the character of the latter ; few, however, 
are so small, or so little advanced, that they 
will not exhibit considerable interest, perhaps 
more than one would imagine, as the philoso- 
phy of language is from time to time explained. 

Investigations carried on in almost any de« 
partmentof knowledge usually begin with indi- 
viduals. As the plant, animal and flower is 
each the representative of clasBes, so a word is 
the type of many words. Whilst, however, it 
bears relation to all, it has an individuality which 
is frequently quite noteworthy. Dean Trench, 
in hia excellent little work on *• The Study of 
Words," has given a large number whose origin 
and history have been as interesting as the bi- 
ography of Gulivcr. Such will sometimes oc- 
cur to us. Surely Herculean would have a new 
interest to the grammar scholar after he had 
learned its derivation ; Stentorian, from the 
deep-Tolced herald of the Grecian camp, Sten- 



tor ; Tantalize, from the poor king of Lydia, 
Tantalus, who was condemned to be plongfd 
in water, whilst delicious fruits and cooling 
draughts might pass before his eyes, touch hif 
lips, but never enter to satisfy his hunger and 
thirst ; Homeric, Jonsonian, Augustan, and 
many other words of similar character, have 
really much of romance and not a little history 
bound up with them. Might not the teacher, 
then, as he deals with these proper adjectives, 
sometimes profitably allude to their origin? 
They would then have a charm not possessed 
before. 

It is instructive to observe the changes which 
attend the introduction of words from one lan- 
guage into another. Sometimes they are taken 
without any change, as "desideratum," "final," 
" interregnum " ; again, they experience a meta- 
morphosis not unlike that by which the tadpole 
ceases to be such and becomes a frog, following 
strict analogy by losing the tail first. The trana- 
formations are frequently very slow, yet are 
they constantly going on, and thus, little by lit- 
tle, is the complicated structure of language 
strengthened and perfected. " The introduc- 
tion of a word very often marks an epoch in his- 
tory " ; some great invention or discovery roost 
have a name, some decided change comes over 
society. Walter Scott gives an illustration in 
Ivanhoe, in the conversation which took place 
at the tournament between the Saxon nobles, 
Cedric and Athelstane. The latter, when asked 
if he would not break a lance for the honor of 
old England, replied that he did not wish, then, 
to join in the **meiee"; at which the proud 
Cedric was very wroth to think that he had us- 
ed a Norman w^ord, but this indicated the be- 
ginning of that union between the Saxon and 
Norman language which was afterwards so hap- 
pily completed. 

How many who are studying English gram- 
mar ever pause to think where they derive the 
English t Would it not be well some day to 
carry the scholar back to that interesting period 
when the relative position of Saxon and Nor- 
man was shown by their different languages ; 
when hog^ ox, pig^ akeep^ coU, and, in general, 
things rude and vulgar belonged to the former ; 
whilst vealt berf, mutton, pork, venison, received 
their names from the Norman lord who ate them? 
Their " house " was the horns of the conqneredi 
and " palace " was the mansion of the conquer- 
or. Then the peasant wore shirt, breechee, hoss, 
shoes, hat, (Saxon,); and the noble dlraaastf in 
gown, coat^ boots, mantle, cap, (all ^prman). It 
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mi^t be profitable also to glance at the battles 
which ensued between these two tongues and 
their final agreement to unite their fortunes un- 
der s common name, the English. Since that 
time, however, they have had many contests, 
nor is the struggle for supremacy yet finished, 
though the issues are now somewhat changed. 
The ** irrepressibie conflict " between the lan- 
goage of serf and baron, high-life and low-life, 
kitchen and parlor, country and city, practice 
and theory, nature and art, still continues. Each 
contributes something to the other, but they at 
times appear as bitter rival?. 

Life thoughts, agitating ideas, common im- 
pressions, are sometimes expressed in pithy 
phisses or sentences, and these contain the 
compact gold, from which the **foir' is ham- 
mered. They are struck out when the soul is 
en fire. We hardly know their origin, yet they 
are in the lips of all. Some party, sect, or na- 
tion begins with a purpose, and must first em- 
body that purpose in a motto : *' Death to the 
Faimin"; •* No bishop no king"; **By this 
cooquer " ; *• Carry the war into Africa" ; and 
now that little Jacksonian sf'ntence which thrills 
every American heart, •* The Union must and 
shall be preserved," all have one day been 
watchwords. The connection between thought 
and expression is more intimate; they have a 
reflex influence upon each other. If there is a 
struggling emotion in the human soul it will 
have utterance in some way. Perhaps a Massa- 
chusetts regiment, with slow and solemn step, 
marches through the streets of the metropolis, 
singing a weird-like song about a brave ** soul " 
which in the body fought for freedom and still 
is ••marching on"; soon "John Brown" is 
heard on the banks of the Potomac, among the 
cotton fields of South Carolina, and on the dis- 
tant prairies of the AVest, because it has in it 
*' the elements of a revolution." 

But how strangely this war creeps into every- 
thing ; no matter what one begins to talk about, 
he ends with that. This article was intended to 
show that the teacher might profitably pay more 
attention to grammar as a science, to the philo- 
sophy of language ; that by so doing he would 
open to himself a field of study at once varied 
and profitable, and that then the scholar would 
become more deeply interested. Of course the 

mind must not be burdened with nice distinc- 
tions, or too much learning; yet. surely the 
&ithfal instructor may, by timely allusions and 
familiar illustration, show the real life and beau- 
ty of a study which too often, improperly taught, 
beeomes dry and wearisome to all concerned. 

J, T. B. 



The Iinportanoe of ITormal Bohoola. 

In his annual report to the Board of Educa- 
tion, the New York City Superintendent of 
Schools says: 

'' There can, as it seems to me, be no reason- 
able doubt of the absolute necessity of a Nor- 
mal School, for the specific education and pro- 
per preparation of teachers for the important 
and responsible duties devolving upon them, 
under a system so vast and comprehensive as 
ours. No amount or degree of mere instruc- 
tion in our grammar Schools can supply the 
want of this special and professional training, 
under teachers competent to Illustrate it in all 
its diversified branches. It is clearly not so 
much the knowledge or the attainments which 
the teacher possesses as the practical ability to 
communicate that knowledge to pupils of every 
grade, which is needed in the proper discharge 
of the duties of the school room ; and this 
practical ability can only result ftom long and 
varied experience or be conferred by a thorough 
and comprehensive course of instruction, €»* 
pecially and exclusively devoted to that object. 

'* This principle is fully recognized, and uni- 
versally acted upon in all other professions, 
trades or callings. Neither the clergyman, the 
attorney, the physician, the merchant, the of- 
ficer, the artist, the architect or the mechanic, 
is deemed competent to enter upon his specific 
profession or basiness without a previous 
special preparation for its duties. Why, then, 
should we expect or permit the teacher, to 
whom we commit our most cherished and val- 
uable interests, to enter upon his important 
avocations, and pursue them for years, without 
any of those professional qualifications which 
his position demands ?" 



At the annual Junior exhibition at HaTer- 
ford College, Pa., on Thursday last, New Eng- 
land was represented in the salutatory English 
oration, " The Life and Times of Horace," by 
Thomas J. Battey, of BurriUviUe, R I. ; and in 
the valedictory English oration, " A Compari- 
son between Ancient and Modern Civilization," 
by Jos. G. Pinkham, North Vassalborough, 
Me. The Philadelphia Press reports that the 
exercises were marked by justness of thought 
and clearness and elegance of expression, and 
must be gratifying to the friends of the per- 
formers. " A manly and appropriate style of 
elocution prevailed, and, altogether, the young 
gentlemen acquitted themselves in a manner, 
which spoke well for the character of their Al- 
ma Mater." 



^ 
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Temperature of the ISartli. 

Ih Asia, f aid Prof. Guyot in a recent lecture, 
the greatest mass of land on the surface of the 
globe, there is the most rapid reception and ra- 
diation of solar heat. There is a difference of 
105^ between the mean January and July tem- 
peratures in the northeastern part of the conti- 
nent. The winter of this region is the coldest 
on the globe, but the summer is the warmest in 
that latitude. The mean barometrical heights 
in this part Of Asia, if interpreted as in insular 
loealities, would indicate, in summer, a depres- 
sion of the surface of the country below theleyel 
of the ocean ; in winter, an elcTation to the lerel 
of table lands. The capital of Siberia has a 
mean annual temperature 20° below freezing 
point, but the mean heat of its short summer, 
which seldom exceeds two months in length, is 
68° or 60° aboTO aero. The earth is frozen, in 
some places* to the depth of six hundred feet. 
In summer this frozen soil, thawed to the depth 
of about three feet, produces barley and other 
varieties of the cereal grains. The growth of 
vegetation is so rapid when it begins as to jus- 
tify a saying of the Russians, that you can hear 
the grass grow. In a region seemingly so in- 
hospitable are btiilt three hundred cities and 
Tillages. That this soil has been frozen for 
ages was long since shown by a beautiful geo- 
logical disooYcry. In the frozen grarel which 
composes the banks of the Lena there are found 
the icy remains of a mastadon (Eiephas Plemi- 
tjeniut), even the flesh of which u so well pre- 
serred that when thawed, dogs devour it with 
avidity. Europe, on account of its peninsular 
character, experiences no great extremes of cli- 
mate. In winter the American climate is con- 
tinental, in summer, maritime. 

The coldest summer temperature observed is 
near the mouth of Baffin's Bay, where the ice- 
bergs of the north are driven down by the cur- 
rents of the Arctic Ocean. Careful observa- 
tions show that the mean temperature of the 
whole globe is not the same for every season of 
the year. In July, the average temperature of 
the northern hemisphere is 71°, while the south- 
em hemisphere has, in the same month, an av- 
erage temperature of 64°, giving a u.ean for the 
whole globe of 62°. In January, the southern 
hemisphere has a mean of 69°, the northern of 
49°, making an average of 54° ; thus showing 
a difference of 8° in the warmth of the atmos- 
phere of the whole globe in those two months. 
Another element influencing the distribution of 
heat, is the difference of elevation of different 



parts of the surface of the globe. A height ao 
greater than some of the European eteeplas mo- 
difies climate as much as a degree of latitude. 



From the Witeonsla Joumsl of Edoestlon. 

What will the War do for ua, in an Xdne^ 
tional Point of View P 

OuB present national struggle has a deep in- 
tellectual and moral significance, apart from iti 
political one. The latter aspect of the question 
we leave to the statesman ; we shall, in a few 
paragraphs, consider what the war may, and 
we trust will, do for the country, in the former. 

There are many particulars in which, for t 
number of years past, the nation has been re- 
ceiving either a defective education, or no edv- 
cation at all. We refer, now, not to the educa- 
tion imparted in schools ; but to that education 
of circumstances, of civil and sodal polity, and 
domestic life, which form, by far, thelargeit 
element in the culture of a people. The great 
majority of our population have unjustifiably 
wasted the highest use of their powers upon 
getting and spending. The people rule : that 
was the theory ; and yet, it must be confessed, 
that this popular sovereignty extended little, 
practically, beyond the unsubstantial privilege 
of periodically electing one »et of candidates and 
rejecting another. Then there was that other 
theory, that democratic institutions are manag- 
ed for the people in a spirit of perfect openneis 
and fairness, and that the citizens of such s 
government are eagle- eyed in their simttitty of 
public men and measures. This was very fine; 
but, unfortunately, our later history would only 
serve to show how far practice, even in a repub- 
lic, may be divorced from theory. It ia not easy 
to conceive how state affairs could be adminis- 
tered more corruptly, or with more culpable 
concealment, in Austria or Japan, than they 
were, for a time, with us. We have seen, on 
the one side, officers sacrificing great public in- 
terests to personal or party ends ; and, on the 
other, the blindest popular credulity. Partj 
leaders were unscrupulous and irresponsible ; 
the people, merely captious and querulous. 

Now, the government of a state, like the gnr- 
ernment of a school, has a two-fold office: it 
should not only preserve order and administsr 
public concerns, but also contribute to the men- 
tal and moral advancement of its citizena. Tbe 
latter is not less important than the former func- 
tion; but, until quite recently, no auoceiaftal 
attempt was made to discharge it. Hence, ens 
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Of tbe most Ttlittbld fonnatiTV influenoet has 
been lost to the mind of the nation. 

So alio, for Tears, aoeial and domestic life 
litTe not yielded the highest educational pro- 
dnet. Society had eome to be a sort of reoog- 
uMd wsrfiffe, notwithstanding a certain exte- 
rior polish and fineness. Instead of bodies, it 
VM liearts that were smitten. Children, reoeiT- 
ing theii training for this social campaign, were 
taaght, BO far as society tanght at all, not so 
nneh to be pare, holy, modest, self-denying, to 
Mek lofty ends by noble means, as to be con- 
niag. arrogant, Tiolent — in fine, to make every 
thing bend to tho self-urged claims of "No. 1." 
I Tke fimpUcity, manliness and stem inlegrity of 
oar earlier times had given place to mere foz- 
Hke sharpness, and facile Tersatility. The stan- 
dant of public morals was shifted from the ab- 
wlata to the expedient ; and, by a most unhap- 
py perversion, aeeident stood, in social educa- 
tioB, where fixed character alone ought to stand. 
The ascred associations of home were little more 
than traditions of the past ; we cherished few 
of the tender memories which cluster around 
what, to every unperverted heart, muat alwaya 
be •• the dearest spot of earth." Bven the pro- 
fonnd instincts of patriotism were sleeping a 

ileepakin to that of death. 

I 

I Bet, let us thank heaven, all this is broken 

j 

I vp* The deep places of the nation's heart have 
been reached in time to save all that is best and 
irorth saving. With the firing of the first gun 
ttpon that southern fort commenced the hour 
and the work of our regeneration. We shall 

i notbe dow learners now, and here are some of 
the teasons which we shall either learn for the 
fim time, or learn anew, or for which we shall 
pereeiTe new uses and applications. 

We fchall learn the worth of liberty. I think 
we of the present generation did not know its 
fall Talae. We enjoyed its blessings uncon- 
■Qoiuly, as we drink in the air or sunlight ; 
■nd though this, generally, was a very good 
way to enjoy them, still, it would seem necessa- 
7 for intelligent appreciation, that we should 
^ow the ground on which we stood. We shall 
Uiderstand soon, if we do not now, that liber- 
ty is worth whatever country is worth. It is 
^ Hberty that man has a country, in the true 
KOie. It is by liberty that he has rights ; it is 
^ righu that he has obligations ; it is by obli- 
gations that he ia a citizen and a patriot. The 
idea of country is a moral idea, and love of 
country is not a sensual but a spiritual afiiection. 
"Whnefcr liberty is, there is my oountry," 



said the patriot : that was ennobling the senti- 
ment of patrlotisn^ and elevating oountry to the 
plane of the absolute and unchanging. Still 
more, we shall learn that liberty is worth what- 
ever life is worth. *• Give me liberty or give 
me death/'-^ those words of Henry will live 
again in the heart of the nation as they have 
not lived for three quarters of a century. And 
they will live» not in empty declamation merely, 
but in the snblimest action and suffering. If 
there were those who believed the time gone by 
for making heroic sacrifices for liberty, they 
may see, in the fall of an Ellsworth, a Win* 
throp, or a Lyon, that liberty ia worth aa much 
in this generation as it ever was, and is to-day 
bought with as high a price as ever before in 
the history of man. 

We shall learn, too, a deeper reverence for 
law. Carlyle, writimg, some years since, of 
American institutions, characterized our govetn- 
ment ss •< anarchy plua the street constable/' 
The present grand vindication of the dignity 
and authority of law, must set the malignant 
charge at rest forever. It is law which has 
drawn the sword against lawless revolt. It is 
law which has called half a million men from 
the avocations of peace and the tranquillity of 
home, to the hardships of the camp, and the 
terrors of the battle-field. It is law which has 
made the hearts of twenty millions of people as 
one strong, brave, rich heart, to give, to pray, 
to do and to suffer. If what we see on the side 
of all loyal citizens, at the present time, be not 
bowing low before the supremacy of law, then 
we cannot read the movements of the human 
heart. And this deep feeling will not pass away 
with the causes which excited it. It will be in- 
wrought into the national eharacter. Every 
man who has teaching to do, in the future, may 
stand up erect, and, without compromise or 
abatement of demand, assert the dsims of law. 
The nation herein is setting a glorious example 
for all ages. She has put on her beautiful, if 
terrible, garments, and she stands to-day, where 
Gabriel and Michael stood, in the primal time, 
to smite down this latest and not least of the pro- 
geny of the great Anarch and Seoeder. Hence- 
forth, it will be one of the sharpest popular in- 
stincts, that the man who lifts his hand against 
law and order is the greatest foe to liberty, hia 
country and humanity. 

But we shall learn, also, the virtue of subor- 
dination. Here, I think, we had much to learn. 
In the intense individuality which republican 
institutions develope, there spring up a temper 
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and habit of self-assertion. Men think it un- 
manly to admit any claim loqking to superiority 
in their fellow -men. This feeling is often car- 
ried so far as to end in a spirit of unreasoning 
opposition to such as are placed in authority, 
merely because they are in authority. Even the 
youth in our schools, and the **help" on our 
farms and in our kitchens, are very impatient 
under legitimate restraint or command. They 
must be deferred to, and their inclination ap- 
peased by such sweet phrases as **if you please,*' 
«• if you haTe a mind to," when service or obe- 
dience is required of them. The commanders 
of our regiments recently encountered this un- 
yielding spirit, and had a difficult task to mould 
auoh a mass of stubborn will into cheerful obe- 
dience. Their men lacked neither courage, ca- 
pacity or endurance. They would not blench 
in the face of a battery, and were pleasantly af- 
fected by the risks of a scouting expedition. 
But to submit to rigid rules ; to bend or con- 
form their will to that of another was the most 
unpalatable part of the subordinate soldier's 
duties ; and to secure it. perhaps the most diffi- 
cult part of the officer's work. But this same 
unpalatable military rule, with its terrible in- 
flexibility, will, in the end, break down all in- 
subordination ; and its exacting demands come 
to us somewhat providentially, in this respect, to 
teach us that there must be authority, restraint, 
unquestioning obedience, not only as a theory 
of Christian ethics, but as a practical element in 
national life. We shall thus be taught positive- 
ly, from army discipline, and negatively, from 
the dire results every where apparent by reason 
of the flagrant act of disobedience and insubor- 
dination of which the disloyal portion of the 
country is guilty. 

And we shall learn, not only how to obey, 
but also, how to respect those placed in authori- 
ty over us. Was the lesson needed r I think, 
as a national trait, we had nearly lost the sus- 
ceptibility of reverence; and, generally, the 
surest way for a man to forfeit alt claim to re- 
spect and public esteem was to run for or attain 
office. It is true, there was, often, litrle to re- 
spect in the character of public officers ; but, 
then, the people, having deliberately chosen 
such men to represent them, should not, by ex- 
posing and decrying their unfitness, contribute 
to depreciate civil authority and to lessen the 
influence which civil government, from its na- 
ture and objects, should exercise over the mind. 
If we had not been taught by the Apostle that 
«• every soul should be subject unto the higher 



powers," if it were not true that temporal ca- 
thority is, in part, designed to illuatrate the 
sovereignty of God; — stiU, we ought to fed 
that the offices dignified by the labors of Walk- 
ington, Jefferson, Franklin, and the Adamsss, 
can never become wholly common and undssa 
until the country is prepared to take that fieaifiil 
leap into the gulf of revolution which Franss 
took in 1789. 

It has been a popular notion that every msa 
was fit for any position to which he could pn»- 
cure his election A}r appointment. The question 
was not, am I capable, am I honest* am I tbs 
best man to be found ; but, c&n I be elected ; 
and not even that, but can I procure my ekeUom 
by using any or every means — by deaoending 
to acts which, in a sound commonwealth, would 
forever politically, as they do morally, diaqual- 
ify their author from holding any position of 
honor, trust or emolument. A man might \asn 
been a gambler, a horse-jockey, or circua-clowa 
yesterday, yet, without character or cuitaie 
above the demands of such a vocation, yon 
would find him a candidate for Congreaa or ths 
Presidency, to-day. And, if he could secaie 
the requisite number of votes, you would find 
this man troubled with no scruple upon tke 
subject of incompetency. He would assnae 
the duties of the post with a confidence inveae- 
ly as his capacity. Many regard thia as the 
glory of our institutions, that the poorest bu 
an equal chance of preferment with the msst 
favored. Properly understood, this is a grsad 
distmction between our own and all other gor- 
emments. But are poverty and obscurity akm 
sufficient qualifications for responsible office? 
Must we always dignify ** need, greed and van- 
ity," by giving them the noblest prixes in the 
gift of a free people ? As I conceive, the notioa 
under consideration has wrought us incalcula- 
ble injury in almost every relation of life. It 
has, for instance, placed in command of troops 
in the dread issue of war, men who tnigkt have , 
been able to fill a brief, who were able to demon- ; 
strate their celerity in running away from the 
foe; but with no other perceptible element of 
fitness for office than those questionable onet. 
It has made us so superficial in matters of pub- 
lic pob'ty, and even in the ordinary transactions 
of mercantile, manufacturing and professions! 
life, that about the only thing we could be slid 
to do thoroughly was to humbug. We ahnoit 
merited the application of the couplet originsUj 
designed for that famous English prince, 

** Who, in the course of ooe revolring moon, 
Wm fiddler, etataiman, ehemist aiMi buAMB." 
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Bvt, it is to be hoped, we axe in a fair way to 
be relieved of this mischieyoQS idea. It is be- 
gimiiog to dawn upon many minds that a man 
must have a military education and military ge- 
niiu or aptitude to command men on the field 
of battle. The resignation of one hundred and 
fifty eommisbioned officers recently, self-convict- 
ed of incompetencey, wUl not be thrown away 
in matters not military. The value of special 
training will appear in a favorable light from the 
importance which is attached the servicer of 
West Point graduates. And will not the exam- 
ination to which candidates for army appoint- 
ments are subjected, lead to the impression that 
there are other tests of fitness for office besides 
personal popularity, or party popularity, or par- 
ty availability, and that many thmgs are requir- 
ed to qualify a man for the duties of public life 
besides a certificate from the clerk of elections, 
and an oath to support the constitution ? 

It is likely, then, from thece and similar con- 
siderations, that we shall learn to respect spe- 
cial fitness, personal worth, skill and talent; 
that we shall seek out these qualities and press 
them into the public service. 

We shall be as deeply disciplined in heroism 
as ever a nation was before. Look at the deeds 
of devotion and self-sacrifice which daily find 
their way through the press to every family cir- 
cle in the land. Such teaching as this, of itself, 
might energize and regenerate a country infinite- 
ly more apathetic and depraved than ours has 
ever yet b^en. A nation, like a man. becomes 
heroic when it dares to suffer, when it chooses 
to suffer ; when it prefers an appalling risk to 
an ignoble safety ; when we see that what it en- 
dures it prefers to endure in obedience to some 
great principle of Right ; when it can let the 
last drop of its life-blood go before it can let 
justice, honor and self-respect go. An J this is 
the stand this nation is taking at the present 
time. Let us be thankful that such heroism has 
its being in our day. 

Doubtless we shall be instructed in many oth- 
er respects. AVe shall learn that modesty which 
**l6t8 another praise it and not its own mouth." 
We shall see clearly, in the issues, sacrifices and 
sufferings of the present war, that it is never 
safe to depart, in the smallest degree, from prin- 
ciple; that 
** To lide with Truth ii noble, though we share its bitter 

crast, 
Ere its cause bring fame and profit, and tis prosperous 
to be just." 

We shall be made to feel that the true greatness 
of a nation conaiata solely in wisdom ; — in that 



enlarged and eomprehenaive wisdom which in- 
cludes education, knowledge, religion, freedom, 
with every influence which extends, and every 
institution which supports them. 

Thus, if we make a proper use and applica- 
tion of the stem lessons we are receiving, we 
shall stand, at the close of the rebellion, great- 
er, purer, and stronger than we ever have been. 
We shall have expended hundreds of millions 
of dollars, and thousands of brave lives shall 
have been offered upon their country's altar; 
but in return, we shall be enriched, in every 
element which can compact, liberalize and es- 
tablish a State — in self-sacrifice, self-respect, 
patriotism, love of justice and consistency ; and 
these United States, no longer a house divided 
against itself, but united indeed, shall become 
and be forever, one in Interest, one in sympathy 
and one in endeavor. This is the ideal of the 
true patriot to-day, and it is none too high or 
visionary ; for beneath the outward events of 
the world — the battles of parties, the schem- 
ings of factions, the elevation of peoples and the 
fall of kings, the doings of the active and the 
theories of the speculative — the sure providence 
of God is operating in the depths of humanity, 
inspiring its powers, guiding its destiny and 
preparing it to vindicate everywhere the Divine 
likeness in which it was originally created. 



The Tools Oreat Men 'Work With. 

It is not tools that make the workman, but 
the trained skill and perseverance of the man 
himself. Indeed, it is proverbial that the bad 
workman never yet had a good tool. Some one 
asked Opie by what wonderful process he mix- 
ed his colors. *< I mix them with my brains, 
sir," was his reply. It is the same with every 
workman who would excel. Ferguson made 
marvellous things — such as his wooden clock, 
that accurately measured the hours — by meana 
of pen- knife, — a tool in everybody's hand, but 
then everybody is not a Ferguson. A pan of 
water and ti»o thermometers were the tools by 
which Dr. Black discovered latent heat ; and a 
prism, a lens, and a sheet of pasteboard enabled 
Newton to unfold the composition of light and 
the origin of color. An eminent foreign savant 
once called upon Dr. Wollaston, and requested 
to be shown over his laboratory, in which sci- 
ence had been enriched by so many important 
discoveries, when the doctor took him into a 
study, and, pointing to an old tea-tray on the 
table, containing a few watch-glasses, test-pa- 
pers, a small balance and a blow-pipe, aaid ; 
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<• There is aU the laboratory I have ! " Stothard 
learnt the art of combining colors by olosely 
studying butterflies' wings ; he would often say 
that no one knew what he owed to these tiny 
insects. A burnt stick and a barn door serred 
Wilkie in lieu of pencil and canvas. Berwick 
first practiced drawing on the cottage- walls of 
his native village* which he covered with sketch- 
es in chalk ; and Benjamin West made his first 
brushes out of the cat' s tail. Ferguson laid him - 
self down in the fields by night in a blanket and 
made a map of the heavenly bodies by means of 
a thread with small beads on it, stretched be- 
tween his eye and the stars. Franklin first rob- 
bed the thunder- cloud of its lightning by means 
of a kite made with two cross- sticks and a cross 
handkerchief. Watt made the first model of 
the condensing steam-engine out of an old an- 
atomist's syringe, used to inject the arteries pre- 
vious to dissection. Gi£ford worked his first 
problem in mathematics, when a cobbler's ap- 
prentice, upon small scraps of leather, which 
he beat smooth iTor the purpose ; while Ritten- 
hoQse, the astronomer, first calculated eclipses 
on his plow-handle.^;Si»ii««' Self-Help, 



From the Iddlaiui School JoomU. 
The Cramming vs. The Drawinc-Otit Byafeflm. 



HY THOMAS J. VATER. 



lK)ve of Ctoontry. 

B&BATHBB there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own my native land ! 
Whose heart has ne'er within him burned, 
As home, his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering strand ? 
If such then breathe, go mark htm we)l; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power and pelf, 
The wretch concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonored and unsung. 

SIB WALTER SCOTT. 



Education IX New Jebset. — ^The annual 
report of the Superintendent of Public Schools 
shows that the number of these in operation 
last year was 1609, which were attended by 
137,578 pupils, or 58.264 on an average. In for- 
ty-two cities and townships the schools are free. 
The amount of money raised and expended in 
1861, was $540,123, an increase of $17,883, as 
compared with 1860. Of this sum $80,000 was 
appropriated by ths State for the support of 
public schools. $10,000 for the Normal School, 
and $1200 for the Famum Preparatory Insti- 
tute. The remainder was mostly raised by lo- 
cal taxation, $40,440 having been derived from 
"ptlier sources," 



This case has been pending for many years; 
has been passed upon by many courts, but has 
never had a final judgment rendered. And I 
hope it never will. New trials have been grant- 
ed, appeals taken, and new advocates secured, 
almost without number, and still it remain* an 
open question ; and, as one againtt the other, 
I'm confident it ever will. It is now before the 
court of Indiana Teachers, has been dlaensMd 
variously by the advocates of Loth plaintiff and 
defendant, and seems as far from settlement as 
ever. Indeed, I see no way to settle the dis- 
pute save that of compromise. 

In this, as indeed most all cases at law, both 
parties are right, and both wrong. Each right 
in what it claims for itself, and wrong in what 
it denies the other. Let the <• C. S." and the 
" D. O. S.,*' brothers as they are, grant thb 
point as they should, and the dispute is at an 
end; a compromise is*efiected; the case dis- 
missed from court ; and they both will move on 
harmoniously and effectively in the work of 
educating mankind, whose neccHsities demand 
that the unnatural hostility should cease ; and 
that the advocates of each should unite them in 
the prosecution of their noble purpose of de- 
vating and improving the human mind. 

The Cramming System, which means the sys- 
tem of putting in — filling up — is a very im- 
portant element in the education of our kind. 
Indeed, it is a most important — nay, absolute- 
ly essential one — and must not be dispensed 
with. Else, all applications of the Drawing 
Out System will result in utter failure ; for the 
very simple and apparent reason, that nothing 
can be drawn out from the thing into which 
nothing has been previously put. 

The Drawing Out System, which means the 
leading of the mind to make an application of 
the facts and principles of which it is possessed 
— using knowledge — is also a very important 
and practical element in our education, and 
must by no means be dispensed with. Else the 
application of the Cramming System will be of 
no avail ; lor knowledge unapplied, is an article 
without the least particle of value to the pos- 
sessor. We think these facta are indisputable, 
and so, almost, self-e%ident that they need no 
application. It is very important that children 
should learn to think ; to reason from what they 
know to what they do not know ; and it is evi- 
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dat tbcy oannot think, without something to 
tliiak «boat ; cannot reason from what they 
kaow nothing. 

Education is development ; development is 
growth. The mo$t perfect education is the 
most perfect development ; the most perfect de- 
Tdopment is the most perfect growth ; and the 
BKMt perfect growth, is that which in form, size 
md adaptation is hest calculated to render its 
possessor useful or give him the ahilit j to be 
BsefuL 

Bf the usages of society, education is divided 
iBta three branches, viz.. Physical, Mentul and 
Moral Of the first the modus is most apparent, 
althoogh it has occupied no considerable atten- 
tion of our people. It is simple ; food and ex- 
erdse. The first is the Cramming, the second 
the Drawing Out System. First obtain the 
strength by absorption, then use it and increase 
it by diffusion ; by expending it on surround- 
ing objects. Observe. You may develop with 
bat little exercise, by mere absorption, by feed- 
ing, bat the development wUl be imperfect and 
ptofitiess. You may, also, develop with but 
tittle absorption, by exercise, but it will be an 
in£nior, defective development thus attained. 
You may develop by food and Uitle exercise ; 
joa may develop by exercise and but little food ; 
bat ia either case the development is so imper- 
fect as to be almost, if not quite valueless. But 
yoa cannot have a <x>mpiete and perfect devel- 
opment without both food and exercise, of the 
right kind and quality, at the right times. Per- 
fect Physical education is obtained, then, and 
obtained only, by the application of the two 
lystcBis, — the Cramming and Drawing Out. 
Bitber, alone, will not accomplish it, but com- 
bined they are all-sufficient. 

This, then, seems lo be a law of development. 
So fiir as I know, a law of all kinds of physical 
development, — man or beast, animal or vegeta- 
ble. And I see no reason for thinking the law 
of mental and moral development differs very 
materially from it. In fact, observation and 
eiperienee convince me that the laws governing 
eseb, are idenUeal in fact, and uniform in action. 

All acquired knowledge is relative and not 
absolute. We know what we observe or expe- 
nsnee. And we observe or experience that 
which cornea of our relations to the world about 
V. Then from what we know, we reason to 
what we do not know ; and this deduction is 
only oonnction or belief. Time resolves this 
mto the ohaerration or experience of some one, 
it may he tho Mma, or lutother, and it then be- 



cones knowledge. The mind is capable of grasp- 
ing grand and mighty principles, and demon- 
strating almost with absolute certainty, certain 
results from certain relations ; but the relations 
must first be a matter of knowledge. From 
certain facts have been deducted prinoiples ; 
but the facts were those well known. 

Thus I discover both systems are essential to 
a perfect education, and neither can be dispens- 
ed with. If I omit the Cramming System, there 
is a want of knowledge of facts and things, from 
which to make deductions. If I omit the Draw- 
ing Out System, there is a want of application 
of knowledge possessed, to make it useful. 

So the question should not be, when begin- 
ning the work of an education, upon which sys- 
tem shall I proceed ? but shall I use them both 
at once, or one at a time ? If one at a time, 
which first ? These are important questions, 
upon the correct solution of which depends the 
success of my labors in the noble work of in- 
structing. I would answer always, one at a 
time. One thing at a time should be the prin- 
ciple upon which the teacher works. One thing 
at a time ; that done well, begin another. Do 
not try to pour in and pour out at the same time ; 
or I shall be sure to do neither very effectively. 
The more distinctly the time for each thing is 
brought before the mind of a child, the more 
readily will it perceive and know and do its 
duty. 

To the question, *• which first," it seems to 
me there can be but one answer. The Cram- 
ming first, then the Drawing Out. 

There is a very simple, yet perfect, instrument 
for emptying fiuid from a cask, called a siphon. 
It consists merely of a tube bent in form similar 
to a lady's hair pin, with one arm a little longer 
than the other. By filling this tube with water 
and immersing the short arm in the cask till it 
reaches the bottom, the long arm passing out- 
side and reaching below the bottom, the fluid 
in it will pass through the tube, from the bot- 
tom, over the top and ou**, until the cask is en- 
tirely empty. 

The Siphon, alone, has no power ; but it has 
capacity. And if I will but fill it once, it wiU 
draw for me a million times its own contents, 
if there be so much within its reach. But ob- 
serve, I must Jirat fill it ; must first put some- 
thing in, before I can draw something out. Yea, 
if need be to express it in its true form, I must 
cram it full to overflowing ; and then I can draw 
out what 1 wish. 

J have thought, and the thought preeMs it- 
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self upon me, that the infant mind is not un- 
like that instrument. It has wonderful capaci- 
ties — capacities almost infinitely heyond our 
comprehension ! — but no power. It is an emp- 
ty, helpless thing, until the warm, gushing love 
of a mother, kindly affection of sister and broth- 
er, and assiduous care of a teacher, has stored 
its mind brim-full of knowledge ; knowledge of 
facts and things. It can learn these ; they are 
congenial to its nature. Principles are abstract, 
the child-mind cannot comprehend them : takes 
no interest in them, until it begins to mature. 

The process by which the mind obtains a 
knowledge of the former, is absorbent, entirely ; 
it literally drinks them in, and stores them 
away, as they present themselyes. That by 
which it obtains a knowledge of the latter is 
purely inductive. It literally draws out from 
what it knows. From this thing, and its ac- 
tion ; this fact, and its relation ; certain princi- 
ples are deduced. This kind of mental labor, 
to the young child, is drudgery. It cannot per- 
form it — was not made for it — it has other 
work to do. Its office is to perceive the appa- 
rent, and not to discover the hidden. •* Who is 
that?" "What is that?" "What makes 
them do so ? " are ever a child's inquiries. 

Shall it ask for naught ? Shall I attend care- 
fully to development in the order nature re- 
quires ; or shall I stultify the child by reversing 
the order ; by endeavoring to improve the plan 
purposed by the Great Author of its being ? I 
will give the child- mind all it desires. Fill it 
brim-full of just such knowledge as its nature 
demands. I will endeavor to be emphaticnliy a 
teacher ; one who imparts readily my own in- 
formation, in earnest truthfulness, to the hun- 
gry mind of the child ; and not one who labors 
to/tf, by an exhaustive system of draxcintj out, 
•that is destructive to my success, and ruinous 
to the mind thus tortured. Food first, then ex- 
ercise. Knowledge first, then deduction. Child- 
hood first, then maturity. And woe be to the 
child that has a teacher who labors persistently 
to reverse this order ! Woe be to it, and alas ! 
for it. For like a pump in an empty well, the 
more you work — the stronger the suction — 
the more terrible the destruction to its capacity 
for working efficiently, when properly position- 
ed. There is no mistake about this; I have 
tried it, and found it too true. Give the child 
knowledge. Analysis, nor synthesis is a natur- 
al operation of the infant mind ; (and infancy is 
gauged by the amount of absorbed information, 
more than the number of years of existence), 
it dom not wiah to pick to pieces, or build up 



structures ; but to know them as they ait pn- 
sented to it, entire and oomplete. It caies not 
to know the component parts of a loaf of bread; 
or method of its construction, until it is familisr 
with bread and its use. And it will learn sll 
about bread, its use, mode of construction and 
component parts, much quicker by beginning at 
the right place first than otherwise ; even if it 
were possible to teach the analysis of a thing of 
which we are entirely ignorant. 

Having arrived at this truth, and I think it 
an incontrovertible one, I would have it fuUj 
impressed on my mind ; carry it with me, and 
apply it at all times ; in every step of educa- 
tional progress. One or two applications, for 
my article is already longer than anticipated, 
and I am done. 

The first step in school education is to lean 
to read ; but little else, can be done until this is 
accomplished. To learn to read we must lesn 
words. Words represent things and thoughts : 
these the child has, before it enters the school- 
room. Spoken words represent them to the 
ear, and written, to the eye. With the lat- 
ter representation, as a teacher, I have most to 
do ; and how shall I begin ? Shall I follow 
nature; or, establish custom? Shall I do h 
my father did ; my grand-father did ; my great 
grand- father did; my great-great- grand-father 
did ; Or shall I follow the rules of reason and 
right ? Shall I invert the order of the child- 
mind ; or shall I follow its bent ? Shall I teadi 
elements first, then the thing they form ; or shall 
I teach the thing, and then its elements ? ShslI 
I teach it first fetters, (elements) then their com- 
binationa, and lastly the tcord; when I know it 
is not natural for the child to receive knowledge 
in this way ; or shall I teach it the tcord first, 
and a8^^ist it to analyze and combine when the 
mind has matured sufficiently to cause it to de- 
sire this kind of information ? Think. How 
does a child learn words as they represent things 
and thoughts to the ear ? In the elementary or 
combined form ? Who would think of teach- 
ing separately the elements of bread, then their 
combination, that a child might recognise a loaf 
when he saw it ? Who ? No one. I would 
apply the principle: teach it words as towdtt 
and let spelling and analyzing " go to grass!** 
until the child's mind was sufficiently matured 
to appropriate, enjoy and profit by the other 
process ; and make much more intelligent and 
accurate readers, in little more than half the 
time. When it has become a ready reader, and 
has a little knowledge of words by sight, I 
would begin to analyze and spell and not bcAxre. 
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BdoMte Tour Oblldvexi Hesr Home. 

So much has been said and written upon the 
education of the young, as to make it evident 
to mj mind that there can be no higher nor 
more solemn eharg«*, than to preside orer the 
derelopment of immortal powers. And yet, 
notwithstanding the sacredness of the trust, 
and the sad effects resulting from its betrayal 
or neglect, it is amazing with how little consid- 
eration parents send their sons and daughters 
to distant schools, simply perhaps because re- 
eommended by strangers as the n;iost popular 
and flourishing, and as being supported by the 
rich and Influential. How many parents have 
taken their children from institutions which 
were worthy of trust and patronage, and where 
tlieir yonng minds and hearts were slowly yet 
•afely opening and expanding under the best and 
purest of influences, and hare couTeyed them 
to genteel and fashionable boarding schools, that 
they might be aacriflced at the shrine of fashion ; 
or that they might obtain a few vain and use- 
less accomplishments, at the expense of artless- 
neis and simplicity, of true mental improvement 
and moral rectitude. No wonder, therefore, 
that we hear the giddy young maid in her early 
teeni, soliloquizing in this manner: ** If I go 
to lome large city and receive a * degree ' in 
•ome distinguished seminary, 1 may not gain 
more knowledge, but I shall gain what is of 
more importance, distinction in the eyes of my 
aiiociates, and my manners will become more 
refined by mingling with the higher circles of 
society." 

Oh ! ye mothers of a Christian land, one 
would think that you must shudder at thbse 
outbursts of girlish lolly and vanity, and place 
the buckler of motherly sway between your dar- 
lings and the allurements of that vain world for 
which they are longing* But alas ! instead of 
this, the fond mother too often hails these inti- 
mations as the beginnings of an aspiring ambi- 
tion, and, persuading herself that she ought to 
netiflce every sel&sh consideration for the well- 
being of her children, sends them away from 
home into untried scenes, to be nourished in the 
bosom oi mercenary strangers. In the mean- 
time the instructors who have been setting the 
gnms of knowledge in the youthful mind, are 
Kpaid with neglect and unthankfulness, and 
deprived of the reward of their tender cares. 
They have implanted the se^ds that others may 
gather the fruits, or perchance, by pernicious pre- 
Mpts, wither the fresh hopes of youth. When, 
ftom a love of novelty, an appetite for eminence 



and superiority, haughty pride, or a weak in- 
dulgence to the uneasiness or perverseness of 
youth, parents withdraw their patronage from 
institutions whose claims to confidence and sup- 
port have been fully confirmed, they perhaps 
strike a death-blow at the very root of noble 
enterprise, and palsy the powers of an ardent 
and generous mind : 

^* A p«bble on the ■tresmlet scant 

Hm turned the ooane of many a river ; 
A dew-drop on the tiny plant 
Has warped the giant oak forerer." 

The fanner, when he prepares the ragged soil 
for the admission of the tender pUnt» and 
watches its progress from day to day* is even 
then rewarded by a foretaste of the natoral 
fruitage. But tell him that he is only to enjoy 
the early blossoms of the grain and fruit ; that 
another will gamer up the golden harvest, and 
sit in the shade of the vine his hand has trained 
and cultivated ; will not his arm lose its vigor, 
the hopes of his energetic mind become pros* 
trated, and the honest, Qod-Uke principle of 
exertion be wholly destroyed i Think you, 
then, that they who work and toil in the weedy* 
stubborn soil of the intellectual field need less 
encouragement to give them faith and vigor in 
the tiresome task? What indeed is pbysioal 
toil, compared with the intense mental exertions 
put forth by the conscientious, faithful teacher } 

Think of these things, then, parents and guar* 
dians of youth, and cheerfully give your aid« 
sympathies and counsel to the deserving in- 
structors of your children. — Witconsin Journal 
of Education, 

Thought-Dressing. 

BY W. H. VENABLK. 

It is an odd, amusing conceit that ouf 
thoughts are separate individuals,^little brain- 
children or great immortal brain-children, like 
the Goddess Minerva. Only imagine it ! Hun- 
dreds and thousands of these children bom eve- 
ry day. Of some prolific minds, millions, I 
think. <* Collect your thoughts I" Heavens, 
what a multitude^ How they wrangle with 
one another. Do you see a family resemblance } 
Surely the idiocrasy of brothers. Brain-child- 
ren, — thoughts, — they must have clothes, — 
words. Do you dress yours well } No lack of 
tailors. No lack of ready-made apparel. Call 
at Worcester's great establishment, or, *• Get 
the Best,"— step into Webster's wholesale em« 
porium. What shelves full. 
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How strangely that man clothes his family. 
Bid yon eyer see such carelessness ? Big coats 
on little boys, and Uttle coats on giants. Short 
pants on long legs, large hats on «mall heads,-^ 
ftony, intensely. 

I knew a fellow, ambitious to display his 
brain's progeny, buy a great many suits from 
the best of language shops. But, behold, when 
he called his children together there were not 
half enough to wear the clothes. So he stuffs 
the extra suits and stands them in rows, and 
almost comes to believe them real sons. Did 
you oyer ! 

Drees indicates, or ought to indicate, charac- 
ter and position. Color of goods and style of 
making are suggeetiye. Also, we should dress 
as occasion requires. The same principles hold 
in thought-dressing. Words are as yariously 
shaped and colored, ftguratiyely speaking, as 
are garments, literally speaking. Some authors 
indulge in the flashy colors, — the purples and 
crimsons. Carlyle calls Rousseau's Romances 
of the '* rose-pink" hue. Carl>le's thoughts 
are dressed in the oddest fashion. Some are ill- 
dressed enough ; in ragged wordh. You think 
the athletic thoughts have torn their clothes. 
Our lyric poets have a /wn- chant for tricking 
their pets out in the most whimsical garbs. 
When the fashions change these pets will hard- 
ly be known. Some folks never attempt to fol- 
low fashion, and yet always appear elegant and 
in good taste. Some happy geniuses have a 
similar faculty of making their thoughts pre- 
sentable. 

After all, as dress doesn't make the man, 
neither do words make the thought ; — but, as 
Beecher says, a " man when he it made looks 
best dressed," so thoughts, however good in 
themselves, are much improved by an appro- 
priate and tasteful expression, which constitutes 
the dress of them. — Indiana School Journal. 



Thb veteran teacher, Benjamin Greenleaf, of 
Bradford, Massachusetts, whose arithmetics 
have become so famous, was lately asked how 
many pupils he had instructed in the fifty years 
of his labors as a teacher. He replied : **I have 
inatructed six thousand pupils. About fifty of 
these have become ministers of the gospel ; as 
many more have become lawyers; a greater 
number have become doctors and teachers ; a 
much larger number still have become farmers 
and mechanics ; four have been sent to the 
State Prison ; two have been hanged — and — a 
good many ought to bo* 
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For the Scl i oolmsrtw. 
A BouKh Sketch of the Field. 

The subject to which you are invited to give 
your attention at this hour, three times a week* 
for the rest of the term, is didactics, which may 
be defined as those principles that lie at the 
foundation of all good teaching, and the me- 
thods ji teaching that are based thereon. 

The teachers to whom I shall most often re- 
fer, are those employed in our public schools, 
and the education most frequently spoken of, 
will be that which should be received therein ; 
and yet any person. Institution, event or circum- 
stance, which affects in any degree, however 
slight, the mental, moral or physical condition 
of a child, or of a commnnity, is, in an im- 
portant sense, an educator; and one's educa- 
tion is the sum total of all the influences receiv- 
ed during life. These influences may resalt 
from causes now at work, or from those that 
were long ago in action, to produce the state of 
society into which one is bom. Thus every 
child in New England has reason to rejoice in 
the character of the early settlers of New Eng- 
land, and the whole civilized world is much in- 
debted to Greece and to Rome for the literature, 
art, jurisprudence and love of liberty bequeath- 
ed by them to us. 

The teacher, then, in the public schools i^ not 
the only educator, but, on the contrary, should 
consider himself one among many kinds of ed- 
ucators, and he who wUl take a bioad and com- 
prehensive view of the various agencies at work 
in the great field of education, who will ascer- 
tain the part assigned to each, their mutual re- 
lations and dependencies, and their relative im- 
portance, will see more clearly what is assigned 
him to do, and will make fewer mistakes in do- 
in^ it. He will also, I think, be often cheered 
in hi« labors, by reflecting on the many noble 
and able coadjutors, wise, great and good men, 
at work with him, for the good of mankind. 
At the same time, losing something of his self- 
importance, he will become more humble, but 
not less diligent, and the wish will spring np in 
his heart for all to work together in harmony 
for the common good. 

What, then, are some of the leading educa- 
tional agencies, centres of influence, that affiect, 
for good or for evil, all, who, at the present 
day, are bom in civilised communities } These 
are : 1, the home ; 2, the street ; 3, the aehool ; 
4, the church ; 5, the press. Besides thcae. 
there might be mentioned others, more general 
in their influence, and afRseting all mamben of 
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tiw httinan family,— as the oentaty, the goTem- 
ment, the religion, the zone of the earth in which 
one it bora ; the oocapation and aocial position 
of parents* and their mental, moral and phyai- 
eal condition ; the peculiar temperament, teil- 
denciea and capacities with which God has en- 
dowed each oius of as. It is an interesting top- 
ic, though one which we have not time here ful- 
ly to consider, what consequences to the indi- 
fidnal follow, from changing successively, the 
quality of each of these conditions of existence. 

Do you remember those blind and those dumb 
children -whom we Tisited last racation } How 
alight a change, at birth, in a delicate organiam, 
had wholly turned the current of our existence ! 
A alight pressure on the brain from the tablets 
of the skull* had degraded us from the head to 
the foot of our dasses, *• bright" no longer, 
bat •* duU " and ** stupid " ; perhaps had con- 
Bgned us to horrible idiocy. Change the zone 
of the earth in which is to be our home, and lo, 
Christisnity, letters, culture and the arts van- 
iah, as on the shore of Smith's Sound, among 
oar shaggy mates, we strike the glistening ball, 
with walrus-rib hockies, or, oTeroome by the 
oppresaiTe heat, lie listlessly at length under 
the palm treee«of the Pacific. Children are 
bom each day in Utah, whow future must dif- 
fer from their contemporaries' in Rhode Island, 
Some children are bom into happy, peaceful 
homes* where lore and comfort, if not luxury, 
reign. There are children in drunkards' homes ; 
in the purlieus and dens of cities, where, seem- 
ingly* everything eyil and nothing good, en- 
ahrouds them, — God help them ! How diifer- 
ently do those bom at the South look upon the 
present ciTil war, from what we do bom at the 
North. Two centuries ago, how changed from 
the present were the associations clustering 
around the youth of a Proridence boy; yet 
nearly under the feet of the children of Rhode 
Island* as they sit to-day in their pleasant 
■ehool-rooms, and on the same earth, the young 
AnstialUm savage is twirling his boomerang. 

Some important deductions could be made 
from pursuing such an examination frirther ; 
one of which seems to be, that through all 
these changes, whenever and wherever bora, a 
peroeption of duty and a love of truth eharac- 



Tbe wine teacher will not forg?t that all the 
agencies, spoken of above, not only affect the 
status of all children, but through the children 
aifect his school, so that the state of the home, 
the street, the church and the press in his neigh- 



borhood, is not a matter of indifference to him. 
What teacher does not know how easy it is for 
him to keep a good school in one district, how 
hard it is in another } What teacher is not, at 
times, painfully aware that th^ ignorance, stu- 
pidity, filth, rudeness, vulgarity or profanity of 
many homes, is but too plainly evinced by his 
pupils in the school-room or on the play-ground? 
Here enters a sweet-looking, tidy little girl, in* 
terested in her studies, inquisitive, bright, play«* 
ful, gentle in manner and unselfish, — what tes- 
timony in favor of her home does she bear ever 
about with her ! That slovenly boy is frequent- 
ly tardy and absent ; his parents let him do as he 
pleases. That young miss is yawning, though 
in the middle of the forenoon, and yet not from 
too late study last night, for her lessons are not 
half learned ; her parents let her stay out late 
at parties ; she needs sleep, and ought not, at 
she is, to enter the school-room. 

The street also leaves its mark upon the achooK 
It is there that the inner and, at times, the igno* 
bier qualities of the heart are exhibited. Chil- 
dren leam a great deal in going to and in com- 
ing home from sehool. Selfishness, lying, thiev- 
ing, profknity, drunkenness and obscenity, find 
them susceptible, all eye and ear ; so also do the 
many shop- windows ; so do pleasant counte- 
nances, friendly greetings, pure convesration, 
little kindnesses, integrity and honesty. 

He that notices the demeanor, plays and 
conversation of the children of Catholics and of 
Friends, and compares them with those of the 
various other denominations, cannot fail to see 
that the church makes itself felt even in child- 
hood. In the one seriousness of thought and 
manner is developed ; in another a marvellous 
faith ; in a third intellectual supremacy ; and it 
is an important question, what effect upon the 
collective life of humanity would legitimately 
result from the universal prevalence of one or 
another of the different phases of Christianity. 

The teacher now inquires, what is the pecu- 
liar office of each of these five agencies. In 
the home especially, the affections are to be de- 
veloped ; in the street our relations to our fel- 
low-men are to be learned and our rank among 
them settled ; in the church the truths of relig- 
ion are to be unfolded and enforced ; the press 
should mirror to us the passing life of the world ; 
the school confer culture, and all favor virtue. 

The teacher's business is piimarily with his 
school. Yet he soon perceives that some thmgs 
are desirable and others to be deprecated in the 
community. In the home, love should reign : 
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in the street, courtesy and independence ; the 
church should be diligent in its search for truth, 
and abstain from persecution ; the press should 
report facts and the principles that underlie them 
accurately, as far as ascertained, and exhibit no 
partisan spirit ; the school should foster good 
mental and moral habits. 

And here it may be said that one centre of 
influence should not be allowed to control the 
function of another. The substitution of paro- 
chial for public schools would undoubtedly be 
detrimental to the State. Parents who try to 
educate their children at home, often find, when 
too late, that they have reared but overgrown 
babies. 

But not alone are schools one agency only for 
man's education, but the school of one teacher is 
itsdlf but one of many grades of public schools, 
the alphabet, the primary, the intermediate, the 
grammar and the high school, and these are all 
supplemented by private schools, seminaries, 
the various professional and industrial schools, 
and the colleges ; there are also many remedial 
and reformatory schools, such as the evening 
Bchoolst reform schools, schools for the idiotic 
and feeble-minded, for the blind and the deaf 
and dumb. 

Now, says the teacher, let me clearly under- 
stand my post. I turn to the Constitution of 
Rhode Island, which declares its schools found- 
ed to promote knowledge and virtue among men. 
Knowledge and virtue^ companions of that bet- 
ter third, religion, that shall dispel error and 
suffering, civilize the savage, strengthen and 
deepen our best affections, and elevate and en- 
noble man. It is enough; I close the book. 
Let us ever remember that the whole purpose 
for which we enter the school-room is to work 
out by means of these the highest good of our 
pupils. By this as a test we will try every me- 
thod, every theory, every reform or change pro- 
posed in our schools or to be proposed, — does 
it tend to promote, in the best way, knowledge 
and virtue among men } 

To the elucidation of the best methods of at- 
taining this end, so far as schools are concern- 
ed, I now ask your attention. 



Db. SoKTika, the Astronomer of Hayes' ex- 
pedition, was frozen to death. He was on a 
visit to the Esquimaux settlement to obtain 
dogs, when he fell through the ice and got wet, 
and in that condition froze to death. Some six 
weeks after his death, an expedition went out 
and recovered the body, which they buried. 



Haro Some Fresh Jntaliaotnal AogiriBttiflm 
Always in Hand. 

SouB students, after getting fSedrly settled in 
their profession, merely work on from year to 
year with the materials of knowledge already 
acquired. Surely this is not wise. The case of 
the professional man is like that of the pioneer 
in a new settlement. When the fields already 
under cultivation are thoroughly subdued, the 
stumps removed, the ditches, drains and fences 
all in order, the pioneer does not then settle 
down composedly and consider his plantedon 
as complete. It is to him only the signal to 
make another encroachment upon the ▼irgin 
forest. He proceeds accordingly to bring a 
new field into cultivation. When the process 
with that field is complete, he begins vrith an- 
other. Thus he goes on, ever enlarging his do- 
main, ever having under way at least one new 
movement in advance, until in time, one 
ly knows how or when, the poor hardy pii 
becomes the great landed proprietor. So should 
it be with the professional man. If he vrants 
to make steady, healthful growth, he ahould 
always have by him some one new study, — 
something in hand that he can turn to from day 
to day, and give to it at least a few touches. It 
may be the acquisition of a new language, tiie 
mastering of some new branch of science, the 
preparation of a treatise or a book, — only let it 
be something not already contained in the rou- 
tine of his profsssion, something that will add 
to his intellectual domain, — that will make him 
a larger proprietor. l*he danger with profes- 
sional men is that of moving lound and round 
in an unchanging circle. Clergymen espectaBy 
are apt, after a few years, to fall into a oertaa 
stereotyped routine of thought, — a rut vrhich 
they deepen perhaps, but they never get out of 
it. If you hear them for a year, you hear ^ 
they have to say. They do not literallj (per- 
haps) turn the barrel over, and give the suae 
identical sermons. But they might as well do 
it. They have no new ideas. It is only a eon- 
tinued iteration of the same old thoughts in 
some new diress. The only remedy against a 
man's thus repeating himself is oaovrrs. He 
must be all the while steadily invading the vir- 
gin forests of the unknown. While he culti- 
vates diligently the fields already subdued, aad 
duly fills his gamer with the golden grain« he 
must all the while have at least one new wilder- 
ness tract under the process of being brought 
into cultivation. He must be always enlaigiag 
in some direction the bounds of his knowledge. 
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Tkofoiiljean he keep hU mind freeh. Thoe 
only can he fulfill the Hafter's injunction to 
** bring forth things new and old." 

Yov know the proverb about a finished city. 
A town that is really flourishing always shows 
ligns of incompleteness. There are new houses 
or blocks of houses going up, old houses being 
torn down to be enlarged and modernized, and 
half- finished streets piled up with dirt and rub- 
bish. Woe betide the place that is nowhere 
blocked up with brick and xnortar. A town 
that is finished, that has actually stopped grow- 
ing, is already in a state of decadence. We 
bsTe too many finished men among us, — men 
who have quietly ceased growing. It is a mis- 
take. The man who ceai^es to go up, has begun 
to go down. There is no being stationary in 
this matter. If you are not adding to your 
stock of knowledge, you are losing. The med- 
ical man, who merely goes on practicing on the 
knowledge and theory already acquired, who 
takes no medical journals and doea not keep 
himself abreast with the general progress of 
medical science, is inevitably falling behind- 
hand. So with every other profession. If a 
man gives himself up entirely to his practice, if 
he becomes a man of mere routine, if he ceases 
to be in some substantial measure a student, 
making all the while fresh acquisitions, if he 
allows himself for one moment to entertain the 
thought that his professional. education is or 
eTer can^be complete, he is making a mistake. 
He already shows fatal symptoms of decadence. 

The difficulty does not occur usually in the 
fint stages of professional career. In those ear- 
ly years, when a man is just struggling into 
position, there is abundant leisure for study, 
and commonly there is a fair amount of good 
solid study* But when a man has made some 
deeided progrees in his profession, when clients 
become numerous, or patients multiply, or the 
eoDgregation becomes large, and necessary du- 
ties increase, then is the danger. Then comes 
the temptation to settle down into a fixed, com- 
fortable routine. The man in full practice finds 
so much that he must do, that he has rarely the 
courage to take up anything not absolutely re- 
qiiied by strict professional duty. 

If men in such circustances would fairly make 
the trial, they would find the difficulties much 
less than they suppose. What is recommended , 
is not to attempt any great amount of extra pro- 
tekmal stady, but always to have some such 
tttra professimial study or work in hand, and 
to do a litUe at it every day. It is surprising 



how the thing will grow upon a man. The main 
difficulty is in making a beginning. And here 
my advice is, to begin in a very humble, mod- 
est way. Do not sketch out for yourselves 
some vast, unwieldy, impracticable plan, but 
just take up any one thing and follow it out 
with steady perseverance. Pick up a grain or 
two every day and add to your heap. You will 
soon learn by happy experience the power of 
littles, as applied to intellectual processes and 
gains. — MUtakei of Educated Men, 



Fruits of Elindnese. 



Many years ago a certain minister in the Uni- 
ted States of America, was going, on Sunday 
morning, from his house to his school-room. 
He walked through a number of back streets, 
and as he turned a comer, he saw assembled 
around a pump a party of little boys who were 
playing at marbles. On seeing him approach- 
ing they began to pick up their marbles and 
run away as fast as they could. One little fel- 
low, not having seen him as soon as the rest* 
could not accomplish this so soon ; und before 
he had succeeded in gathering up his mafbles, 
the minister had closed upon him and placed 
his hand upon his shoulder. There they were, 
face to face, the minister of God and the poor 
little ragged boy who had been caught in the 
act of playing marbles on Sunday morning. 
And how did the minister deal with the boy ? 
for that is what I want you to observe. He 
might have said to the boy, *< What are you 
doing here? You are breaking the Sabbath; 
don't you deserve to be punished for thus 
breaking the command of God ? '* 

But he did nothing of the kind. He simply 

said, 
** Have you all your marbles } " 
•• No," said the little boy, " I have not." 
•• Then," said the minister, ** I will help you 

to find them. 
Whereupon he knelt down and helped to look 

for the marbles, and as he did so he remarked, 

** I liked to play at marbles when a little boy 
very much, and I think I could beat you ; but," 
added he, ** I never played marbles on Sun- 
day." 

The little boy*s attention was arrested. He 
liked his friend's face, and began to wonder who 
he was. Then the minister said, 

<* I am going to a place where I think you 
would like to be — will you come with me } 

Said the boy, •« Where do you lite ? " 
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«• Why, I live at such tnd such a place," was 
th« reply. 

" Why that is the minister's house ! " ex- 
claimed the boy, as he did not suppose that a 
kind man and the minister of the gospel could 
be the same person. 

•< Why," said the man, <« I am the minister 
myself, and if you will come with me I think I 
can do you some good.*' 

Said the boy, •• My hands are dirty ; I can- 
not go." 

Said the minister, "Here is a pump — why 
not wabh ? " 

Said the boy, •' I am so little I can't wash 
and pump at the same time." 

Said the minister, «*If you'll wash, I'll pump." 

He at once set to work, and pumped and 
pumped and pumped ; and as he pumped, the 
little boy washed his hands and his face till they 
were quite clean. Said the boy, •* My hands 
are ringing wet, and I don't know how to dry 
them." 

The minister pulled from his pocket a clean 
pocket handkerchief, and offered it to the boy. 

Sai^ the little boy, « But it is clean." 
" Yes," was the reply, •* but it was made to 
be dirtied." 

The little boy dried his face and hands with 
the handkerchief, and then accompanied the 
minister to the door of the Sunday School. 

Twenty years afterward, the minister was 
walking in the streets of one of the large cities 
of America, when a tall gentleman tapped him 
on the shoulder, and looking into his face, said : 

« You do n't remember, twenty years ago, 
finding a little boy playing marbles round a 
pnmp ? Do you remember that boy's being too 
dirty to go to school, and your pumping for 
him and speaking kindly to him, and taking 
him to school ? " 

«• O ! " said the minister, •< I do remember." 
« Sir," said the gentleman, •* I was that boy. 
I rose in business, and became a leading man. 
I have attained a good position in society ; and 
on seeing you to-day in the street, I felt bound 
to come to you, and tell you that it is to your 
kindness and wisdom and Christian discretion — 
to your haying dealt with me lovingly, that I 
owe under Ood all that I hare attained, and 
all that I am at the present day." — J. C. Rtle. 



Ohio Teaohera in the Anny. 

Honorable Anson Smyth, Superintendent of 
the schools of the State In his recent report, 

says: 

*' Ko other class of our citizens has eyinced 
more patriotism than the teachers of oar pub- 
lic schools. One of the forms in which this has 
been shown, is that of volunteering for the de- 
fence of tlie country. I am unable to state the 
precise number of those who have entered the 
army during the past year, but I have reason 
to believe that it exceeds two thousand. Hany 
of them have been appointed to positions of 
high honor and responsibility. Two now com- 
mand brigades in Kentucky, several are cok^ 
nels, and a greater number mi\{or8 and staff o^ 
fleers. Not less than one hundred are captains 
and lieutenants. Of one of the regiments, ev- 
ery field officer and more than half of the com- 
pany officers have been teachers in our pnUfe 
schools. While the people of Ohio may r^olee 
in this display of patriotism on the part of oar 
teachers, we cannot forget the immeasniabte 
sacrifice which it has cost us. This generation 
will pass away ere the people of Ohio will cease 
to lament the death of Lorin Andrews." 

Mr. Andrews, a devoted friend of comiBon 
schools, was President of Eenyon College, and 
on the breaking out of the war he raised a 
company and entered the military service as 
captain, but was soon appointed colonel. Wldle 
in Western Yirginla he took the camp feTer, 
and soon after died. 



Hx is happy whose cireumstanees suit his 
temper ; but he is more praiseworthy who can 
suit his temper to say circumstances. 



Success. — Every man must patiently bide liis 
time. He must wait, not in listless idleness* 
not in useless psftCime, not in quemloua dejee- 
tion, but in constant, steady and cheerful en- 
deavor, always willing, fulfilling and aooom- 
plishing his task, that when the occasion comes, 
he may be equal to the occasion. The talent of 
success is nothing more than doing what yon 
can do well, without a thought of &me« If it 
comes at all, it will come because it is deserved, 
not because it is sought after. It is very indis- 
creet and troublesome ambition which cazea so 
much about fame, about what the world sajrs ol 
us, to be always looking in the £soe of others 
for approval, to be always anxious about the 
effect of what we do or say, tu be alwaya abont^ 
ing to hear the echoes of our own voices* 



A beautiful definition of forgiveness is that of 
the deaf and dumb one, who defined it aa ** iIm 
odor which fiowers yield when tiampled on." 
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From the Cooiiceticut Common School JovroaL 
What Do Oar Sohoola Need P 



Do we need better teachera 
now * "" 
en. 



than 



his own version of the afTair, and the parent, in 

many instancei, receives a wrong impression of 

I the 8chool and its teacher. If thev were in the 
we nave* ■ 
-„ . , , «, . V habit of vJsitinR the school more — I might say 
We have many good and efficient teach- 1 , • . , . j . j .. 
^ ^ , r . , . 'any — they would better underbtand its wanta 
We have those who have spent much time I , ti. .. i^i • .^ .v 
,., , ' ^ , . . land requirements. If they would visit the 
sad money to qualify themselves for the busi- i , , . , , . .v i. _^ j i. v^ ^t_ 
, *.„v.-_J^ w_ 1 *v V ! school. It would cheer the heart and lighten the 

labors of the wearv and care-worn teacher. And 



nets of teaching. We have those who are vers- 
ed in the science of mind, and understand the 
prineifles of communicating knowledge, and 
who are successfnl in appliances for the purpofte 
of bringing out the ideas of youth. Our schools 
are based upon systematic plans. Every de- 
partment ia made to afford facilities suitable for 
those who attend them. We have good text- 
books, hi better than were enjoyed a few years 
ago. We have good apparatus for illustration, 
so that the pupil is made to see, as well as hear. 
Our sehool-houaes are generally good, and com- 
fortably furnished with suit'^ Me seats and desks. 
They are made warm and comfortable in win- 
ter, and light and airy in summer. These and 
many other appliances are in daily use in our 
whools. And yet, with all these, there seem to 
be deficiencies somewhere. 

The pupils, in many instances, lack an inter- 
est in the school. They ail to make adv!\nce- 
Btntin proportion to the advantages our schools 
ifford. We are therefore led to inquire, what 
is needed that we have not already ? Doubtless 
there are deficiencies in some of the items we 
Ittre enumerated above ; but we arc disposed to 
think that the grand tmirce o( the difficulty lies 
with the parents of the pupils. We would not 
sim at anything below periection in school- 
boose accommodations, suitable books for in- 
ttnietion, nor in school teacherf«. But wLile we 
are making noble and praiseworthy efforts in 
this direction, and while the teacher is putting 
forth his beat efforts, the parents are remaining 
qniatly at home. We therefore look to them to 
see what is the reason of this failure in our 
sehooU. Do they know r They will say, per- 
haps, that their children are not learning much, 
Mid are very ready to conclude that the school 
i* not good for anything. If we ask them what 
putieular the school fails in, they cannot tell. 
They have never been to see the school. If they 
hare, they have not been often enough to get 
acquamted with its plana and movements. The 
teacher toils on, day after day and week after 
week, and the parents know nothing of what is 
going on in the school-room > excepting what the 
pttpil may imperfectly relate. If a child is re- 
praved iiDT misdemeanor, or for imperfect recita- 
tiOBs, u^ happens to be displeated, he readere 

8 



not only so ; they would then see the wanta of 
their own children. They would know wheth* 
er their chil ' -^n were well supplied with books, 
and whether they were generally in their daases 
at the recitation hour. They would see that it 
makes a difference whether a pupil is in his class 
or not at the proper time to recite, and that it is 
not profitable to keep children from school to 
do errands, or to make or receive visita from 
playmates or friends when they could be made 
at another time. We ask, why is it so difficult 
to make some children, who are naturally bright 
enough, remember a correction in the various 
things in which they have to be corrected at 
school } If parents could be in the school* 
room, and witness the efforts of a teacher to 
correct some bad habit, or impress upon the 
mind of the child something of importance in 
his lessons, they would see that cooperation 
with the teacher — by saying a few worda at 
home — would do more than could be done with- 
out it, in weeks, at school. And how shall they 
know what to do unless they visit the school ? 
With what profit to their children might they 
spend a few minutes each day in talking with 
them } Not to do the work of the teacher, but 
to encourage and animate the child. What ex- 
cuse can posftibly be given for not visiting the 
school ? Whose are these children being train- 
ed for life and its great responsibilities ? How 
many of you know whether those, who are dai- 
ly molding and fashioning the mind of your 
child, are of the right stamp ? Who, we might 
reasonably ask, ought to feel most Interested in 
the mental and moral culture of your children ? 
Who exhibits the most interest, the parent or 
teacher? What are the facts in the case ? There 
is no subject before the community in which 
parents ought to feel so deeply concerned, and 
of which they generally know ao little, as the 
affairs inside of the school- room. Wherever 
there is a good school, one well supplied with 
every facility for carrying it on well, it has been 
fought for, inch by inch, by a few who were in- 
terested in schools. 

Most of the trouble in schools, arising from 
enforoing discipline, i« owing to the fact that 
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parents do not Tiait the school. A prominent 
reason why children are frequently diBsatisfied 
with the teacher and the school, is because they 
are able to represent matters just as they please 
to their parents. They g:iye their own coloring 
to the affair, and the parents feel like sererely 
reprimanding the teacher, accusing him of all 
manner of unfairness with their children. They 
could not often do this if their parents were ac- 
quainted with affairs in school. Now what 
•hall be done to reach this great difficidty which 
we have shown to exist } To whom shall we 
look for assistance ? As teachers we must de- 
Tiae some plan to enlighten the minds of pa- 
rents on this point. We must not blame them 
too much for their present ideas until we have 
tried to giye them better ones. Let us, then, 
enlist suefa as are interested in schools, and hold 
meetings for friendly discussion on che various 
oopies relating to schools. Let us inyite the pa- 
rents again and again, if neoessary, to come out 
and hear, and take part in the discussion. Let 
US have kciurei on education. And in fact use 
any and every proper means within our reach 
to diiliue a knowledge of school matters. 

BUMINOHAM. 



For the 8«hoolmMt«r. 
Fhysioal Soienoe. 



It is but a few years since, that physical cul- 
ture was thought to constitute a part of an ed- 
ucation. We are sorry to say, that there are 
many at the present day who hold to the same 
idea, and who look upon its teachers as pugi- 
lists, and an institution of physical instruction 
as a sort of second class circus. We must ex- 
pect to meet with these opposing characters 
and with ignorance until the state of education 
becomes what it should be. It Is a mistaken 
notion that children are born into the world to 
go to school, or that the most perfect lessons of 
life are learned in the monotonous drill of the 
study-room. It is an antiquated notion that 
the three golden rules of the old red school- 
house — ** reading, writing and ciphering" — 
constitute an education. 

Education is development — the harmonious 
development of all the faculties of the human 
body to its greatest strength and highest beauty. 
Some do say, ** Leave children to follow their 
own inclination in plays and sports snd they 
will have physical exercise enough.*' No one 
will doubt that children, in general, have exer- 
cise enough, but It not always of that kind that 
^ves correct development to th^ body, and lays 



the foundation for a strong eonsdtntion. Sure- 
ly the tree or plant will grow if left to nature ; 
but we only see them in beauty and perfection 
when trained by the culturist. It is so with 
children, they will grow and have a body in 
some shape, but we can only see it as it should 
be when trained by physical culture. 

In mental culture we recognize the great law 
of nature, that no perfection is attained with- 
out repeated and systematic effort. Mental cul- 
ture of the severest kind is practiced daring ten 
or fifteen years of early liie. Strength, readi- 
ness and quickness are the results ; but leave the 
mind to its own aimless action and its atrength 
all runs to waste. The same law appliea to the 
muscuiar system ; yet the boy is sent to school, 
day after day. year after year, to have his head 
stuffed with book-knowledge that will be of 
about as much service to him as it would to a 
corpse. Any body will tell you that aoond 
health and power of endurance are quite as ne- 
cessary to success as quickness in mathematiea 
or skill in the use of language. 

What father is there who would not rather 
have his son active, self-reliant, strong, and 
proud of his strength, even if he knows a few 
pages less of a few books, than to see him with a 
deformed body, pale face and a constitutioii not 
as strong as a child six months old? What a more 
graceful appearance would many of our young 
men make if it was natural for them to walk ia 
that erect position, made so by physical exer- 
cise, instead of shoulder braces or an injectioa 
of the baok-bone, and would not the young la- 
dies increase their charms, while they did their 
value, if they would make their cheeka rosy and 
chests full by physical culture, insteau of paint 
and cotton ! Many of our young ladies pride 
themselves upon their delicate form ,pale £aoe aad 
white livered constitution. There is a cloea re- 
semblance between the young lady of the pres- 
ent day, when arrayed for the ball-room or mar- 
riage feast, and the one arrayed for the tomb. 

The fact is, too many of the little minoca art 
never ffirle ; — they are simply little old ladies. 
who never romp, never play, nor ever do any 
thing that will tend to make them as they shonU 
be. 

Just so long as parents will allow their little 
daughters' time to be monopoliaed in drumming 
on the piano forte, or pondering over some uae«* 
less book, when they should be engaged ia aome 
physical ezerdse, just so long shall we look up- 
on a sickly, puny race, whose eziatanee wtd be 
known only by graTe-atones, 
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Thm Sebciol Dliminedi 

Beheld, abroad 
In sammer-noon receu, what happier sight ! 
The glowing children, with their laughter loud 
Startle the scented air : and games begin, 
Oalj to end what time the bell recalls. 
Hov the glad feUage rustles orerhead. 
Am if the angels hoTcred listening there. 
Watching the innocent pastimes, like to that 
In puritj which cheer celestial groves ! 
The hour goes by, and still the urchins play ; -- 
Another hour, and still another flies, 
Until they deem a holiday is giyen. 
And peering oft where, leaning on his desk, 
The master holds his wonted rest, they turn 
And look with wonder in each other's eyes. 
And then renew their games ! Dear hearts, play, 
Tovr laughter can not break his slumber now ! 
His hand of dust shall no more wake the bell ; 
The weary master takes recess in heaven ! 



'Writins for Obildren. 

It may be safely assumed that an intelligent 
child will understand any narratlye or didactic 
efTttsion which an ordinary grown person can. 
Abstract ideas children cannot master ; in which 
respect, again, there is but little difference be- 
tween them and all the adult world, except with 
the rare few. For men who are intelligent and 
intelligible in abstract thought, are full as rare 
is poets, artists, or other men of genius. 

The clear style of Addison is a model for ju- 
Te&ile writing. Neither are children so very 
interested in childish things that they require 
those who serve them to write down to their 
IsveL On the contrary, children aspire. They 
are emrious of grown-up knowledge. The nar- 
ratives which missionaries send home ; the ac- 
eounts which trayellers gfve of their sights and 
experiences ; the narrative of any series of events 
that would interest the parents, will interest 
the children. As a general rule that is the best 
writing for children which, being read aloud in 
the iamily, is found to be most interesting to 
the parents and grown-up children. The Pil- 
grim't Progress is the best child's book that was 
ever written, except the narrative books of the 
Bible. Robinson Crusoe brings together the old 
nan and the child on his knee in one like inter- 
est Scott's poems belong to the child's library, 
because they were written to the sensuous and 
practical imagination of men. 

The art of writing for children lies first in the 
■ubjects selected, and next in forgetting that 
there is a minnifying style of literature — whioh, 



aiming to be ohUdlike, suooeeds only in being 
childish. The true art consists in writing man- 
ly things in manly English. 

It is true that much juvenile literature that 
has established its credit, is clothed in What 
may be called nursery style. But it has suc- 
ceeded in spite of its diluted English, and not 
in consequence of it. That must be excellent 
material, and very happily conceived, that can 
maintain itself long in juvenile English. 

It is just as important to begin early to give 
to children a good taste and a sound judgment 
in literary matters, as to begin early with any 
other part of their training. School libraries 
and religious juvenile books need sifting, not 
simply because a literary nursery ptUois is ridi- 
culous, but because it is mischievous. It cor- 
rupts the taste and misleads the judgment at the 
most important period of life. 

In a nation that demands so much of its dti- 
sens, in which all are expected to become read- 
ers and, to some extent, writers or speakers, is 
it of no consequence what is the literary char- 
acter of those books through which children 
first form their tastes ? The mortuary reports 
speak of numbers of children annually dying 
from water on the brain. Milk-and-water on 
the brain is even worse, for the children don't 
die. — Exchange, 



Wheat a Weed. — It has long been suspect- 
ed that the cereal grains are but cultivated ex- 
amples of wild cereal grasses — that were not 
created as corn, but that they have been im- 
proved by culture into their present condition. 
This supposition was confirmed by M. Fabre, of 
Adge, in the South of France, who, in 1888, 
sowed some grains of the JEgliops ovata, a com- 
mon cereal grass, and, by successive sowings in 
the garden soil, produced, in 1846, crops of real 
wheat as fine as any to be found in the neigh- 
borhood. This experiment is now being carried 
on by the professor of geology and botany in 
the Royal Agricultural College and the grass is 
gradually undergoing the same tranaformstion 
into the true cereal grain. — Once a Week, 



We lately picked up the following memoran- 
da, which we saw dropped by a young lady at- 
tired in an elegant velvet talma, an exquisite 
Honiton collar, a white hat and plume, and a 
painfully brilliant silk dress, with exaggerated 
fiounces : « I must get a Yail, Sarcknet, Gluvs, 
Broun Hoes, Laiae, Shymmezet, £ulone."-*iV: 
Tork Peiper. 
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(ffiflTttcational IntelKgence 



CoMilUNiOATiOHS for this Department »hoald be ad- 
dretsed to tbe Publisiikrh op Thb Sciioolmasteb, 
TroTldenee. 



Bhode Island Institute of Instrnetion. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

Friday, January 81, 1862. 

A Isrgs number of teachers assembled in our city, 
on Friday, ftom all parts of the State, for the purpose of 
attending upon the annual meeting of tbe above 
named important educational organization. 

The opening session wa«i held Friday ailemoon in the 
vestxy of the Beneficent Congregational Church, 
which was completely filled by a large congregation. 

At three o'clock the Institute was called to order 
by the President, Mr. J. J. Ladd, of Providence. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. A. H. Clapp, who 
also made an appropriate address, extending to the 
teachers present bis cordial welcome as pastor of the 
church in which they were assembled, and expressing 
his sympathy with them in die prosecution of their 
professional labors. 

The President, after a few remarks ." .-roductory to 
the exercises, announced as the question for discus- 
sion the following: *MVhat i^ good discipline in 
school, and how may it be best maintained?" 

The Ber. Geo. A. Willard, of Warwick, opened 
the discussion. He illustrated the meaning of good 
discipline in school by a reference to the essentials of 



ventre-, N. W. DeMonn, of Piwrfdenee, sod I. F. Ci- 

dv, of Wairen. 

At 4 1-2 o'clock the Keoording Secretary read his 
annual report 

The Treasurer's report was then read and i^i rod 
to the following gentlemen as an auditing committee: 
' A. W. Godding and F. B. Snow. 

The following listof officers was'reportcd hy the 
nominating committee, and unanimously elected : 

Presidentr—J, J. Ladd, Esq., of Providence- 

Vlce Presidenis—Wm. A. Mowiy, of Proridence; 
Joshua Kendall, of Bristol ; A. A. Gamwell, of IVi>> 
vidence; Samuel Austin, of Providence; Rev. Gea 
A. Willard, of Warwick. 

Hecording decretory— F. B. Snow, of Providence. 

Corretpondinff Seerttaiy — A. W. Godding, of Pro- 
vidence. 

rre/isarer— N. W. De Munn, of Providence. 

Director*— I. F. Cady, of Warren; Rev. E- M. 
Stone, of Providence ; M. S. Greene, of Westerly; 
Prof. Jos. A. Eastman, of East Greenwich; Howard 
M. Bice, of Woonsocket. 

The Recording Secretaiy, Hr. Snow, tendered his 
resignation of that otHce, and A. C Bobbins, Esq., of 
Providence, was elected to fill the vacancy. 

Rev. John R. Boyden, of Woonsocket, and J. H. 
Tcfft, of South Kingstown, were added to the list of 
Vice Presidents. 

Thomas Davis and F. 6. Snow, of Providcooe, 
were added to the list of Directors. 

EvxaiSG. 

The lecture last evening, delivered before the b- 
stitutA by tlie Rev. Lyman Whiting, was a channiBg 



military discipline. A good commander is one who , 

understands what is necessarj' to be done, and makes | ^'^^"^ <'«»*' «°"<^^«d ^^ pertinent counsel and 

his will understood and obeyed in all the spliere over 1 1^^*°*^ ^y P^"« ^«*«*'«»- ^^ " »*!d«» *»>« *n 



which he is called to preside. 
Mr. W. was followed by Mr. L F. Cady, of War- 



dience is regaled by the presentation of fntik and 
sparklmg thoughts so exquisitely adonied by all the 



ren. He argued that a t^her should make every graces of style that a cultivated imagination can in. 



scholar feel that his teacher is his friend. 

Mr. W. A. Mowiy illustrated the difference be- 
tween obtaining good order and maintaining it. Cor- 
poreal punishment must be resorted to in extreme 
cases. Public reprimands should never be inflicted. 

Mr. J. J. Ladd illustrated the advantages of lead- 
ing children rather tlian driving them. The teacher 
mnst give his pupils something to do in which their 
hearts will be engaged. 



part. Want of room compels us to omit many of its 
more flowery and highly-wrought passages, althoogh 
we do not know what more acceptable matter ws 
could place before our readers. 

LECTURE or REV. HR. WHITIXG. 

I am aware, dear friends, how sorely belectored, 
bescbooled and painfully admonished you who are 
blessing the world by the good work of school-ke^ 
inc; arc. I do know how District School Committee- 
The Rev. Geo. T. Day made some valuable re-i nwn, in blue frocks and quite skyey opinions, bestow 
marks in elucidation of the subject. His ideal of, on the ma&ters and ma'ams a piece of their minds now 
good government in a teacher, was thorough self- 'and then, and how such Committees sometimes mag- 
government. He must cany the judgment and tbe ! nify their office by extemporizing most impracticable 
conscience of his pupil with him. ' pieces of advice, perhaps on the last half day of the 

Mr. J. M. Talcott, of the Providence Kofurm : sdiool, and then in Institutes and Associations. But 
School, closed the debate with some practical stiggei>- now, I have nut come to add my mite to all this leam- 
tions eliciting the results of a wide and valuable ex- ing already bestowed on you. But, like a sdiosl 
perience. child. let out for a run over the hills and pastues. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a Com-' coming back with hat or apron full of bnttercops and 
Duttee to nominate officers for the ensuing year: ' honeysuckles, and face oil aglow with the ramble, I 

Mr. A. J. Manchester of Providence; Rev. Creo. A. | come before you with this very simple and basUal 
WiUsxd, of Warwick ; Messrs. B. Y. OaUnp, of Co- ' theme : 
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tU OOXVOKn Alls FUBASUXBiOr SCHOOL-KSBFUIO. 

CoQiiderfint: The eontimianoe of per$(mal jfOtOk' 
fikm to tie teaehtr. Intiaiacj with childhood per- 
petojitea jouthfalness in modes of thought, of ex- 
fRnion and of action. The ireah hues of young 
life color the chancter all through in a genuine 
luartr teacher. The spirit of flexibility and beauty 
of joutfa Ashion and invest one who eonaorts with 
thoM ftdl of them. Intimacy with ever ffixhaiing 



ebfld Titali^ peipetoates and prolongs the youthful- 
MS of a teacher. The bard of Scotland finely said : 

" He in his children Ured a socond UI0." 

So ereiy sympathetic, devoted teacher, lives over 
and oTer again the days of personal youth by living 
lad fceliag with the young pupUs in his care. What, 
toO all day in Solomon's garden, and not have the 
ganocDts smell of spikenard, cassia and thyme ! Ko 
IcMthe sweet fragrances of blooming childhood who 
enters with his whole soul mto the daily duties of his 

MIOOI. 

Whoever would move others, must cast himself 
mto their condition, and then his impulse, ardor, aim, 
is their impulse, ardor and aim. Aa the bee gets 
into tlie flower to suck honey out of it, so the honey 
of childhood is gotten only by going into the heart 
It is not carried on the outside. 

Another of the pleasures and comforts of school- 
keeping is ikepondee btauiy ofckUdkood. The high- 
eit, finest beauty of form, of gesture, of impulse, and 
often too of visible moral nature, is to be discerned 
among the unschooled and spontaneous pranks of the 
teho<d-nom. It is a species of studio fhll of very in- 
totriou artists, only instead of marble and pig- 
■enta, and chisela and canvass, you have ruddy and 
dimpled feces, and swimming eyes, and passion 
fisshes, attitudes, grimaces. expi>essions and forms. 

The highest art is far below a fairly-featured child, 
fat Divme skill made the faoe and human ait the pic- 
tnre. What famed group of statuary or priceless 
paintiog ventures to be childless ? Cupid, the wing- 
ed boy, is the Kflthetic partner of Venufr— the amor 
•2^ Art dies of barrenness when children are de- 
nied it Niobe, Laocoon, Raphaers great Madonna, 
almost fledged with cherubs, no less than the great 
poems and orations of choicest genius, all fall fh>m 
Imman aflection when the little children are left out 
Hector and Andromache, JSneas and the boy Asca* 
BIBS, Bachel and Kary the Virgin, who are all these 
to histoiy if yon rob them of the children entwined 
in their memories. 

Jnst this great field of Art surrounds every teacher. 
Beanty, surpassing chisel or pencil, awaits every turn 
of the discerning eye, and radiates (torn, busy glances 
of healthy children. But richer than forms are the 
%Bn8of mind; less visible, but more enchanting. 
The brother's braveiy, the sister's tenderness, the 
plsy and the fin of the passions, the passages be- 
tween affection and selfishness, the noble and the 
>Uin, the resolute and the timid, the love and the 
seora, in what incessant combinations and outlines 
^^ iweep past the teacher's eye. 



In the moral part, too, what refreshing reliefii attend 
your way— what beauty of impulse as between wrong 
and right, what pwity of judgment, what sweetnew 
of pie^ often perfomea the village and tfaa dty scbool. 
Sadly we quote firom Bishop Erie, who said of chil- 
dren, " The older he grows he is a star lowei fkwn 
God. He is the Christian's example, the old man's 
relapse. The one imitates his pureness, the other fidls 
into his simplicity.*' 

The third source of comfort and pleasun in school 
keeping is, ThepUating incidents of the school room* 
Elvety day has its food for smiles. Tears indeed only 
aiinoint young eyes for laughter. Many a young foible 
is better smiled than scolded at To know how much 
and when to laugh is a great talent for the teacher. 
It Wero a greater addition for many in the Work than 
ati added quarter at the Academy would be. The 
witchery of fun bubbling up in a sprightly child must 
not be scowled batk, not its warm currenta smitten by 
an Arctic air. His life Is hid in them. Quenching them 
quenches thought These bursts of mirth are often 
but restless rills trickling down the swells of noble 
lofty natures, mimic engineers sent out by nature to 
trace channels for riper days to be filled with the 
sounding waters of eloquence, poetiy and history. 

Kindly recognition always stirs generous and noble 
natures, while unfeeling, deprecatory spuming only 
provokes and disenergizes the pupil. 

Impulse, motive-power to application, is the inces- 
sant demand of every good schoolmaster. This often 
comes, as in chemical mixtures, from naturally oppo- 
site substances. All smile or all firown, like all alkali, 
or all acid, will only harden and stnpifV. Put them 
skillftiUy together, and what a storm of life. 

Do bathe your tired brows, now and then, in streams 
of flowing mirth. It is only a perquisite of your 
offic*. ** A merry heart maketh a glad countenance," 
saith the Scripture ; and of all curatives for the weary- 
ing and stlflTening toils of the school-room, that kind 
of relaxation gotten only by playing child and being 
man is tb*i surest 

A painting much told of by visitore in the royal 
gallery at Berlin pictures a lake whose waters re- 
touched poor, faded, wasted humanity, with the bloom 
and beauty of youth. The artist was in our track of 
thought when he set the group of soured, shrivelled, 
pickle-fed women on one side, and on the other the 
smiling, exulting, joyous old girU, just waded 
through the magic waters. Now just such a mar- 
vellous lake is somewhere in every school-room. Do 
plunge in, now and then, dear teacher, and rinse out 
the wrinkles and acid sobriety. 

" Why should a man whose blood is warm within. 
Sit like his grandsire, out in alabaster f" 

An eye, and what is more, a heart for the pleasing 
touches of the school room, softens the labor and en- 
riches the whole nature of the laborer. The play 
well exhorts any in this service 

"To Orame your mind for mirth and merriment 
Which bars a thou and harms and lengthens llih." 

Sidn^ Smith wins my eaw as well aa admintion 
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tyjrMying 1i6iiev«rwu6or«i No dolt Mdalljno 
p«te to empty, Irat oat of them he wotild get some 
nrenne to amuae, or instinct or refresh himself. 
Oagfathe not to have been the School Commissioner 
for Christendom ? *Tis the ungaent to life's beat ma- 
ehineiy eveiywhere. The old song sing»^ 

"Jog on ! Jog on ! the foot»path way 

And nimbly leap the stile— «; 
A merry heart goes ail the day. 

Your sad tires in a mile^a." 

A final source of pleasure amid the teacher's tasks 
16 the realm of Hope vkich surrounds every chili's ex- 
Utence. The exquinte poetic conception of Venus 
rising from the sea, veiled in mists, is an apt image 
of eveiy child-life as found in the school-room. It is 
an Aphrodite in a robe of mists and half^radlant ex- 
pectations; and who can tell that when the veil is 
unwoven by the sun's fiill beams, a God-like figure, 
a God-like being shall not be left? The hopes and 
possibilities encompassing every human life at the 
outset, endow it with a consequence which siiould be- 
Btir our deepest interest. The busy prattler and the 
droning, silent child, who hangs so heavily upon 
your soiled robes to-day, may be a bundle of bright 
prospects and real successes, which, ten or twenty 
years hence, you may r^oice to sun your worn and 
stifiened limbs among. 

If any enhancements of interest were needed or 
were possible in this great, joyful, solemn mission in 
yoor hand, a glance toward the eternal future — the 
fathomless nebulss, the measoreless lile to come, 
irtiichoverhangstheeand thy pupils, will yield it 
An old philosopher taught that darkness came from 
** certain stars with tene(r»/fcoe— dark rays, which 
ehed eut darkness as other stars do ]i^V ' We smile 
at the ignorant conceit. Yet, though so false in phi- 
losophy, it is tearfully true in morals. The stars 
planted in the moral firmament of, alas! how many 
predoos yoath» do ** ray ont darkness as other stars 
delight" Oh, to keep such orbs of darkness from 
the sky and plant in their place the orbs with lustre 
no time shall dim, which shall go on shining more and 
more through the eternal years, fed by the Sun of 
Righteousness— can any joy, any earthly delight ex- 
eeedthat? Is any toil, any care too costly ? Snoha 
work, can it be other than a perennial joy and xeflresh- 
iag pleasure to all engaging in it. 

After passing a nnanimons vote of thanks to the lec- 
turer, the meeting immediately adjonmed. 

Second Dat — Saturday. 

The exercises this morning were opened with pray- 
er by Bev. £. W. Stone, of Providence. 

A choir of about fifty young ladies (torn the Provi- 
dence High School contributed very greatly to the in- 
terest of the occasion by a pleasing exhibition of the 
excellent vocal culture obtained in our public schools. 
The musical exercises were under the direction of 
Hr. Seth Sumner, who has charge of this important 
department of public instruction in this city. 

Mr. N. w. DeMnsn, of the Benefit street Grammar 



School, PMvidenoe, fllottnted aona imptomi 

methods of teaching arithmetic by the 

a remarkably intelligent class of some thirQr 

pupils trained by himself. They ezecntad n 

of Protean feats, illustrating the cniioos lam of Ika 

sdenoe and novel properties of nnmben. Thcgr, 

greatly to the admiration of the andienee, solred wilii 

the utmost promptness, problems thai would ham 

pnizled many older mathematicians. 

At 11 o'clock a vahiableleetare upon eloc u lio tt and 
vocal gymnastics was delivered by Lewia Hmme^ 
Esq., of Boston. He explained the straoliire of the 
vocal organs, pointed out prevalent defecta in their 
management, and gave concise rules ibr tnimag and 
cultivating them. 

The following gentlemen were appointed to npoft 
a plan ibr continuing the Bhodb Islaxd Sgsooi«- 
MA8TEB: Messrs. I. F.Cady, of Warren; W. A. 
Mowry, of Providence; A. J. Manchester, of Pnm- 
dence ; Joshua Kendall, of Bristol ; and Bev. 
A. Willaid, of Warwick. 



On the re-assembling of the Institute Satnrdsiy af- 
ternoon, the room was crowded in every part. The 
first exercise was an exhibition of the grammatical 
proficiency of a class from the Prospect street Gram- 
mar School, instructed by A. J. Manchester, Esq. 
The promptness and accuracy of the scholars in Oe 
parsing and analysu of the sentences given tbem, 
showed that they had received splendid training amd 
really understood the nature of the prindplea fbty 
were called upon to apply. 

Messrs. W. A. Mowry, of Providence, H. X. Bice, 
of Woonsocket and D. B. Adams, of Centiwille, 
were appointed a Business Committee. 

The Committee appointed on the Bhode Maad 
ScHooLMASTEB, reported a recommendation thait the 
publication be continued under its present gmenl 
auspices, and that a permanent committee be appemt- 
ed to superintend the same, and make such arra^a- 
ments and changes as they may deem necessary to 
its continued efficiency and success. The report^ 
adopted, and Messrs. Mowry, DeMunn, 
and Snow were appointed such committee. 

The Institute then listened with interest to 
nations by Mr. Geoige Palmer, of hia diait of Bn- 
gliah History. 

Mr. Samuel Austin, of Providence, ollbred tlie Al- 
lowing preamble and resolution, which were advpfeed : 

WHXBXA8, We have received infensatloB of a 
movement towards preparing some monnment of the 
life and labors of our honored and sn ot s — f i d caad 
jntor, the late Dana P. Colburn, Principal of Iks 
Bhode Island State Normal School; theieftwe 

Resdhsd, That this Institute, in appfedatioii of fts 
value of his services, anthorize the Bxeootivo Osas- 
mittee to take such action on this snljeot aa ^bajmaj 
deem expedient 

The committee on unfinished bnaiaess w| >< ato d 
fevonbly to the adoption of the nadlotion oftnd by 
the Bev. E.M. Stone, to the eflfoci that the hirtoiysf 
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tmaaag Sdioola in fhis oHj afibrdteheering eridenoe 
of tittir adaptaticm to the needs of ehildfen and jroath 
ffl oar cities and mmofiKtazing Yfllagee, and that the 
neoMAil lesnlts they have developed wanant the 
idfiptiaa of similar schools in ail the towns and vil- 
]«gM of the Stttte where tl^y are not yet established. 
Adopted. 

The nibjeet of the duties of teachers to their conn- 
ti7 St the preeent time was then introduced, and a 
mycAetiTe address made by J. L. Bodfishi of the 
U. S. Flsgship Montgomery, formerly a Rhode Island 
tiidier. Bemaiks of a patriotic character were also 
Mde by the President, Mr. S. A. Potter, of Provi- 
4«Me; J. H. Teft, of Kingston; and J. T. Edwards, 
of East Greenwich. 

The Mlowing sentfanent, proposed by Mr. Edwards, 
ma adopted by the Institute, the Yote being taken 
hfiumg: 
^ 8iiceu$ to Ma ffaBatUBumtUky $tmof Shade Idand, 

The CJommittee on Besolations reported the follow- 
lag, which were adopted : 

Bi$ohtd^ That in the large attendance and in- 
OMsed interest of the present meeting, both on the 
port of teachera and the community in general, we 
reeognise a healthfbl public sentiment and a higher 
appredstion of the importance of public school edu- 
cation. 

J^enfoad^ That the Institute hereby expresses its 
gntitiide to Hey. Lyman Whiting, for his lecture of 
hit evening, on ** The Comforts and Pleasures of 
TeaduDg," in which he presented an idealization of 
the tescher's work, of rare insight and beauty; and 
to Lewis Monroe, Eaq., of Boston, for his lecture of 
to-dsy, in which he set forth in a clear and entertain- 
faig manner the powers of the human voice, illus- 
trnti^g by the reading of various extracts, in a man- 
oar mteresting to teachers and pleasing to all. 

Maohed, That the hearty thanks of the Institute 
an hereby tendered to the citixens of Providence, for 
the cordial wdcome extended to the members of the 
laatitate and for the hospitalities received; to the 
Beneficent Chorehand Society, for the use of their 
commodioaa vestry; and to Seth Sunmer, Esq., and 
to the choir from the High School, for their efficient 
aenioea in enlivening the exercises with singing. 

^feasor 8. S. Greene, of Brown University, was 
caDed on for a few remarks, and spoke as follows : 

I am delighted to meet with so many teaohecs from 
^iflSemtpaita of thia State for the interchange of 
profeaaional sympathy and to listen to those interest- 
hig ezeraaes. I am delig^ited to see the spirit that 
farvsdes the whole meeting, and that is the spirit of 
Vrogreaa. The mafai advantage, it seems to me, from 
ihaae aeetinga is that we nispire each other with a 
^stermiDatSon to go forward in the work. By theae 
■wetiBgs we cultivate a professional feeling, and that 
ias great advantage. Though we may not throw 
Bndi iight on the subject which may come up for 
< fa^ ww on ,yet every teacher goes away with the 
MngthathiiproliMnoaisa Bob]aone,and with a 



readineas to engage in h with his whole heart. This 
will be the feeling with which teachers will leave the 
meeting to-day. We shall experience great advan- 
tage during the coming year from the spirit that our 
preaent assembling has excited and cultivated. 

We never attend a meeting like this without in- 
corporating into our own methods of teaching acme- 
thing Buggested by the lectures and exercises which 
we have heard, without finding some defects which 
we can remedy. It cannot foil to be a source of light 
and improvement to every teacher, no matter how 
thorough his experience. He who is engaged in thia 
work will never regret seeking such opportunities as 
this to mingle with other teachers, get encouragement 
and sympathy, and compare notes respecting the 
management of dasaes. Every teacher should go 
away with a determination to sustain, to attend and 
to profit by every subsequent meeting of the Insti- 
tute. 

After further remarks by the President, and the 
singing of America and Old Hundred, the Institute 
adjourned. 

What Sbtentt Boyb Became. — Many people 
begin the education of their children with an ex- 
hibition of toys, marvelous tales, silly romances, 
and wind up with the circus and theatre. The de- 
grading influence and sorrowful consequences of 
this mode of education will be best illustrated by 
stating a few facts that have passed under my own 
observation. So far as my memory goes, about 
thirty boys, educated in this way-* t. 0., in con- 
tempt of all useful knowledge and ocoopation, 
spent their days in reading novels, the lives and 
confessions of pirates and murderers, &c., and 
their nights in the streets, dram-shops, gambling 
saloons, circus and theatre^at the age of forty- 
^▼e, one had been hung for murder, one for rob- 
bing the mail, and three as pirates ; five died in 
the penitentiary, and seven lived and died as use- 
less vagabonds about the streets ; three were use- 
ful mechanics, and the fate of the remainder Sa 
unknown. 

Of about forty educated with me by a really mor- 
al and scientific teacher, under the old fogy Puri- 
tanic system of restraint, as it is now called by 
Toung America, at the age of fifty-five one waa a 
member of Congress, one judge of the Supreme 
Court, two judges of the Circuit Court, three phy- 
siciane, five lawyers, fourteen were dead, and of 
the remainder farmers and mechanics, and so far 
as known not one of them ever was called before 
the bar of his country on a criminal charge, and 
they all bad comfortable homes, except two or 
three, and every one was passably respectable.— 
Dr. Edwabd Lawtok. 



Yale College has a greater number of aca- 
demical students than any other college in the U. 
States. Last year there were in the Academic de- 
partment, 521 students ; In Theology, 22 ; Law, 30 ; 
Mtdidnoi 38; Philoaoi^y and Arts 38-»toti4, 649, 
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CoxvowxcATioNs for this Department tbould be ad- 
dresicd to Hbnry CLABx/Fawtiuiket, B. 1. 



^Cr LiTiKAKT men or loyern of books are invited to 
contribute to tbis department. The contributor will be 
expected to communicate his name and address to the 
editor of this department, as above, which need not be 
publistaed unless at the wish of the contributor. Writers 
are requested to conilna their essays within the usual 
bounds assigned to the department— two printed pages. 
It will not be convenient to return manuscript. 



quality aa indicating: an ellipsis, or rather a break in 
the construction of a sentence. Thus, in one form 
of the sentences following, tbe semicolon is proper, 
while the colon is appropriately snbstitnted in the 
other, where tbe only difference between the second 
and tbe first is the dropping of the conjunction, 
for: 



For the Schoolmaster. 
The Bemioolon, Colon and Daah. 

I CA.NI70T more briefly define the uses of the two 
first mentioned points than by quoting verbatim 
from Wilson — chap. IL, § 1, 3 : 

<*The semicolon [;] is used to separate such 
parts of a sentence as are somewhat less closely 
connected than those separated by a comma." 

'* The colon [ : ] is used in a sentence between 
parts less connected than those which are divided 
bj a semicolon, but not so independent as sepa- 
rate, distinct sentences." 

These two points are therefore similar in their 
office to the comma. They divide a sentence into 
elauses and phrases. The romma indicates the 
most minute grammatical divisions of a aenience ; 
the semicolon marks groups of these smaller por- 
tions, and the colon makes much the same distinc- 
tion as the semicolon. To the colon is assigned 
other offices than such as the semicolon has. but 
its general character is much the same. It marks 
a break in a sentence which, when filled, would 
require the substitution of the semicolon. And 
this appears to be its main distinction. Where, 
however, the sense of a writer can be more clearly 
displayed, it may be substituted for the semicolon. 
To illustrate these distinctions, 1 will copy some 
examples from Wilson : — 

Economy is no disgrace ; for it is better to live on a 
little than to outlive a great deal. 

Men are not to be judged by their looks, habits and 
appearances ; but by the character of their lives and 
conversations, and by their works. 

Philosophers assert, that Nature is unlimited in her 
operations ; that she has inexhaustible treasures in re- 
serve ; that knowledge will always be progressive ; and 
that all future generations wUl continue to make disco- 
veries, of which we have not the slightest idea. 

Stones grow ; vegetables grow and live ; animals grow, 
live, and feed. 

To Greece we are indebted for the three principal or- 
ders of architecture ; namely, the Doric, the Ionic, and 
the Corinthian. 

These show the use of the lemieolon. 
It will be discoTered that the peculiarity most 
proinin^nt in the colon ponsists in ita preeminent 



(a) 
ncss. 

(b) 



Avoid affectation ; for it is a contemptible weak- 
Avoid affectation : it is a contemptible weakneM. 



A proper place for tbis mark is, eoneeqnently« 
before a qaotation. 

Here follow some examples of the use of tke 
colon : — 

Kor was the religion of the Greek drama a mere form : 
it was full of truth, spirit and power. 

As we perceive the shadow to have moved along the 
dial, but did not see it moving ; as it appears the grass 
is grown, though nobody ever saw it grow ; so the adran- 
ees we make in knowledge, as they consist of tueb mi- 
nute steps, are perceivable only by the distance. 

The air was sweet and plaintive ; and the words liter- 
ally translated were these : " The winds roared and tbe 
rains fell, when the poor white man, fidnt and veanr* 
came, and sat down under our tree. 

These will serve to illustrate the more prominent 
cases in which the colon is employed. When nsed 
to indicate abbreviation, as it is constantly nsed in 
the apothecaries' shops ; when used in expressions 
of arithmetical proportion, or in the Liturgj, it 
loses its character as a grammatical point-mark, 
and becomes an arbitrary sign chosen out of the 
four common marks of putictuation. 



Widen the space between the elements of a 
tence, or add an incongruous element, and the 
sage should be introduced and sometimes foUoi 
by a dash [ — ]. The dash is but recently m 
to take the place of the parenthesis, which it ham 
generally supplanted. It signifies commonly a 
rude interruption of the sense, and used too freely 
causes paragraphs to appear disjointed or earelen- 
ly written. Almost always, in a sentence propctly 
constructed, the semicolon or colon may be vsed 
instead. 

I gather a few examples of the use of the dash 
from Sterne : — ♦ 

'TIS for a poor gentleman — I think of the azmy, said 
the landlord, who haa been taken iU at my 
days ago, and has never held op his head since. • 

Ask my pen — it governs me — I govam it not, 

I believe, said I —for I was piqued, quoth the i 
for the reputation of the army— an* please year 
ence, said I, that when a soldier gets tiiae to peay, be 
prays as heartily as a parson, though not with all bis fbas 

and hypocrisy. 

I wish, said my uncle Toby, with a deep sigh — I 
Trim, I was asleep. 



* This combination of cobn and daab will 
butrate their uses in sneh ci 



serrstoH- 
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Thu point u less readily illustrated than the 
others. It seems to be the point nearest at hand 
when a writer knows scarcely what to say, or says 
after he begins the sentence what he did r.ot con- 
template at first. 

It will be observed that the fourth sentence un- 
der the quotations concerning the semicolon is 
eoinposed of several brief propositions, each pos- 
Mssing the usual qualities of subject and prrdi- 
este. But it cannot be said that the thought is 
completely expressed (though the author quoted 
throws it into this composite ibrm) till the period 
is reached. So that if the definition of sentence 
before stated — as "an assertion by words of a 
tbooght that is complete in itself* — be kept in 
ffliod, this case presents no new aspects ; the whole 
tenience being only bounded by the capital letter 
commencing it and the period closing it, and sub 
diridcd into clauses by the semicolon. Wilson 
makes a separate rule for this case and directs that 
"When several short sentences follow one another, 
alightly connected in sense or in construction, they 
should be separated by a semicolon.*' — R. IV., p. 
125. An apparent inconsistency appears here ; for 
ia Wilson's definition of the use of the period he 
Mjs, ** When a sentence is complete in itself, and 
ii neither connected in construction with tchat foU 
ibm, nor of an interrogatory or exclamatory na- 
ture, its termination is marked with a period.*'*— 
II., p. 142. Neither of these propositions is con- 
nected in construction with what follows, since ei- 
ther of them taken alone is a complete proposition. 
Bat all of them are connected in the thought ; since, 
when the thought is completed, each one of them 
fills its place and goes to the completion of the 
thought. It is ** the assertion, by words, of a 
thought complete in itself"; and if that consti- 
tutes a sentence, this is one and should begin with 
s capital and close with a period, while its clauses 
should be separated by commas, semicolons or co- 
loB«. Usage and taste iuclines to the use of the 
lemieolon, in the case. 

I have thus gone over the four principal and 

more important marks of punctuation, not less to 

direct the attention of my reader to the admirable 
»ork of Wilson, from which I hare freely quoted, 
sod to the study of the subject in general, than 
vith the design of simplifying the plan of a sci- 
ence yet too broadly defined to be sufficiently firm- 
ly eiublished. 



ftooi Chambers* Cyelopwdia of English Literature. 
The Origin of NowapaperB. 

" ArrsR inquiring in various countries," says 
Mr. George Chalmers, " for the origin of newspa- 
pers, I had the astisfaction to find what I sought 
wr in England. It may gratify our national pnde 
to be told that mankind are indebted to the wis 
dom of Elizabeth and the prudence of Burleii^h. 
for the first newspaper. The epoch of the Spanish 
Armada is also the epoch of a genuine newspaper. 
In the British Museum there are several newspa- 

Jers, which had been printed while the Spanish 
eetwasin the English channel during the year 
l^f It was a wise policy to preTeat^ during the 



moi; ent of general anxiety, the danger of false 
reports, by publishing real information. And the 
earliest .lewspaper is entitled. The Efig'ish Merca^ 
rie, \\hi(h, by nnthority, was *' imprinted at Lon- 
dojj by Christopher Burke, her highness's printer, 
I«)8r." Burleigh's newspaperM were all Extraordi- 
nary Oa;:ettr8. which were published from time to 
time, as that profound Htatcsman wisUed either to 
inform or terrify the people. Th** Mercuries were 
probably first printed in April, loSS, when the Ar- 
mada approached the shores of England. After 
the Spanish ships had been dispersed by a wondei> 
ful exertion of prudence and spirit, these extraor^ 
dinary s^nzottes very seldom appeared. The Mer- 
curie. Nn. 54, which is dated on Monday, Novem- 
ber the 24th, 1588, informed the public that the 
solemn thankngiving for the successes that had 
been obtained against the Spanish Armada was 
this day strictly observed. Tnis number contain* 
also an article of news from Madrid, which speake 
of putting the queen to death, and of the instru- 
ments of torture that were on board the Spanish 
fleet. We mny Ruppo&e that such paragraphs were 
designed by the policy of Burleigh, who understood 
all the artifices of printing, to excite the terrors 
of the English people, to point their resentment 
against Spain, and to inflame their love for Eliza- 
beth.** It is almoj»t a pitv to mar the effect of this 
passage hy addinjc. that (doubts are entertained of 
the genuinencHs of The English Mercurie, Of the 
three numbers preserved, two are in modern type, 
and no originals are known ; while the third is In 
manuscript of the eighteenth century, altered and 
interpolated with changes in old language auch ae 
only an author would make. — [Penny Cyeiopeedia, 
XVI., 103.] 

In the reign of James I., packets of news were 
occasionnlly published in the shape of small quar- 
to pamphlets. These were entitled News from It' 
aly, llaniburg, &c.^ as they happened to refer to 
the transactions of those respective countries, and 
generally purported to be translations from the 
Low Dutch. In the year 1622, when the thirty 
years' war, and the exploits of Gustavus Adolphus, 
excited curiosity, these occasional pamphlets were 
converted into a rreular weekly publication, enti- 
tled, The Certain News of this Present Week, ed- 
ited by Nathaniel Butler, and which may be deem- 
ed the fir8t journal of the kind in England. Other 
weekly papers speedily followed, and the aridity 
with which such publications were sought after by 
the people, may be inferred from the complaint of 
Burton, in his ** Anatomy of Melancholy,*' that 
**if any rend nown-days, it is a play-book, or a 
pamphlet of newes.'* . ! . . 

It was during the civil war that newspapers first 
acquired that political importance which they hare 
ever since retained. Whole fiighta of **DiurnalB" 
and ** Mercuries," in snmli quarto, then began to 
be disseminated by the difVerent parties into which 
the state was divided. Nearly a ecore are said to 
have been started in 1643. when the war was at its 
height. Peter Ilevlin, in the preface to his •• Cos- 
mography," mentions tiiat **the affairs of each 
town in war were better presented in the weekly 
newsbookR." Accorciinqlv, we find some papers 
entitled. News from IJ-''\ Truths from York, Wat" 
ranted Tidings from lr"'<ind^ ana Special Passages 
from other places. As the contest proceeded, the 
xw \tience of the public for early intelligence led 
to t^e shortening of the intervals of publication, 
an. .papers began to be distributed twice or thrice 
in r-ery week. Among them were The French 
Init liqencer^ The Dutch Spy, The Irish Mercury, 
The ,icc*s Voce, The Parliament Kite, The Secret 
Owl. There were likewise weekly papers of a hu- 
morous character So important an auxil- 
iary was the press considered, that each of the ri- 
yal annies carried a printer along yrith it. 
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Natural Science* 

OoMMUiriOATioifs for this Department should be ad- 
dratted to T. F. Gadt, Warren. 



For the Schoolmatter. 
HaiL 

A lad of twelve years, with whom I was walking 
a few days since, proposed a question which decid- 
ed a half-formed purpose of some six months ago, 
respecting an article for The Schoolhasteb. 
The preTious night had been stormy ; and, as fre- 
qnently happens during our winter storms, there 
had been a successive fall of snow, rain and hail, 
or, more accurately, of sleet. This had left the 
surface covered with rounded particles of ice, which 
prompted the question, ** Why the hail of winter 
was so much finer than that of summer ? " This 
question was easily answered by replying that the 
winter hail, or sleet, is produced by the freezing of 
rain-drops in passing through a stratum of cold 
air as they approach the surface of the earth. This 
■pedes of hail is precisely that "frozen rain*' which 
hail is defined to be in the old book, from which I 
first studied " at the mistress* knee," bearing the 
Tery intelligible title, to my juvenile apprehension, 
of '* An Easy Standard of Pronunciation." Intel- 
ligible, of course, it must have been, for 1 do not 
recollect that my credulity was in the least stag- 
gered by it in those years when the young ideas 
were learning 

** how to thoot." 

At present I may be pardoned for admitting the 
charge of skepticism in regard to the genuineness 
of such *' an easy standard." Such a book would 
eertainly be a desideratum in our schools at the 
present day, for we find our pupils consuming years 
without attaining all that we might expect from a 
book worthy of such a title. But, waiving the con- 
sideration of its claims as a ** standard of pronun- 
ciation," the "authorities" forbid our adoption 
of its scientific definitions, at least in this particu- 
lar instance ; for, according to their theories, hail 
is not ** frozen rain " at all. Hiil and "frozen 
rain," or sleet, differ from each other in several 
important respects. Hail is formed in higher re- 
gions of the atmosphere than sleet, is wholly dif- 
ferent in its structure, and is produced by causes 
which, notwithstanding the attention given to the 
subject by men of science, are by no means per- 
fectly understood. The manner in which sleet is 
formed is obvious. The rain, as it approaches the 
earth, encounters a degree of cold greater than 
that of the place whence it started ; and hence 
falls to the ground in particles of ice. The case is 
analogous to that of water falling in frozen drops 
when projected upward, in intensely cold weather, 
from a fire engine. Hail also falls almost exclu- 
sively in summer, or in the latter portion of spring. 
During this period sleet never falls. Hail, on the 
contrary, is almost or quite unknown in winter, 
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and is almost uniformly attended by lightnfBg. 
Other points of difference naturally present then* 
selves in considering the causes by which hail is 
produced. 

As hail-storms are attended with electrical phe- 
nomena it might naturally be inferred that eleetxi- 
city is the efficient cause of their production. This 
was the opinion generally entertained by philoso- 
phers until within the last twenty-five or thirty 
years. Upon this opinion was founded the theory 
of Volta, more remarkable for its ingenuity, pro- 
bably, than for its truth. In hail-storms he arig«- 
ed that there exist two parallel strata of elouda, 
situated one at some convenient distance above 
the other. From the upper surface of the lovrcir 
strata he supposed the process of evaporation to 
proceed so rapidly as to produce a degree of cold 
sufficient to congeal the vapor. This would reonlt 
in the formation of a snowy nucleus. The two 
strata of clouds he supposed to be in opposite elec- 
trical states, so that the snowy nuclei would be 
alternately attracted and repelled, like images of 
pith between the two plates of an electrical ma- 
chine. At each passage from cloud to dond the 
nuclei would receive fresh accessions of Tmpor, 
which, in freezing, would surround them witk a 
coating of ice : this would continue to increao 
thickness until its weight became sufficient to 
ry them through the lower strata, when they 
would, of course, be precipitated upon the earth. 
In France this theory was received with such con- 
fidence that multitudes of lightning rods, or rather 
"hail rods," were erected in those districts which 
were most liable to be ravaged by hail, in order to 
draw the electricity from the clouds and thus pie- 
vent destruction. It is stated in Appleton's Cyclo- 
pedia that an insurance company was oganised in 
France in the year 1829, to protect against the ra- 
vages of hailstones, and that the practice of erect- 
ing " hail rods," which was inaugurated nenr the 
close of the last century, afterward extended into 
Germany, Switzerland and Italy. Although the 
theory of Volta was too fanciful to be received with 
much confidence by men of science, still the ** h«n 
rods " continued to be used, with the belief that 
they afforded valuable protection. " And in 1817. 
when an application was made to Arago to recom- 
mend some protection against * the hail atoms,' he 
proposed the use of balloons communicating with 
the earth by a metallic wire in order to diaehncge 
the electricity of the clouds, as if this were the 
cause, and not merely a concomitant, of the 
duction of hail." The hypothcHis that hail is 
duced by electricity does not, however, aeem to be 
sustained by facts, for foresto of trees, which might 
with propriety be regarded as legions of **hai] 
rods," afford no reliable security against the rmTa- 
ges of hail ; and in the torrid zone, where 
pherical electricity is most accumulated, hail 
almost never make their appearance. 

A more probable t|iwry is tb«t of Prof. Olm- 
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ftcftd, of Yftle College. He regardi electiidty at 
an eftet of hail storme and not their cause. He 
nippoMt hail to be produced by the meeting of 
eaneBts of warm air with those which are cold, 
and that the derelopment of electricity is one of 
the natural results. Several facts are urged in 
fsTor of this yiew. First, hail storms occur al- 
aunt exclusively in the temperate zones, where 
tloae tery cold eurrenU of air are likely to encoun- 
ter tiute which are warm. Within the tropics the 
opposing currents do not differ sufficiently in tern- 
persture to produce the phenomena of bail, neither 
of them being sufficiently cold, while the same re- 
sult foUows in the polar regions, from the fact that 
neither of the opposing currents is sufficiently 
warm. Second, hail storms frequently occur in 
the Ticioity of mountains whose tops are constant- 
ly eoTered with ice and snow. Hence we may in- 
fer the cause of the hail storms which annually 
ravage the region lying between the Alps and Py- 
renees, and which, by their work of destruction 
upon the vineyards, are said to occasion a yearly 
loss of revenue amounting to more than nine mil- 
nullions of dollars. 

The long and narrow track generally left by bail 
■tonus also indicates the action of aerial currentSt 
a remarkable instance of which is cited in Brock- 
ktby's Meteorology. It is that of a hail storm 
which, in the course of a few hours, travelled in a 
double track from the south of France across the 
country to Holland, forming ** Two parallel paths 
from 8. W. to N. E. ; the length of one being four 
handred and thirty-five miles and that of the other 
fonr hundred and ninety- seven miles. The aver- 
age width of the eastern track was five miles, and 
that of the western, ten ; and upon the space com- 
prised between them, which was twelve and a half 
miles in breadth, no hail fell, but only a heavy 
raitt.** Prof. Brocklesby does not give the date of 
this storm, but I think it must be the same that is 
described in Appleton's Cyclopaedia as follows: 
**The memorable storm of July, 1788, passed over 
France in two parallel lines from S. W. to N. £. ; 
one line extended about five hundred miles in 
length, and the other about six hundred miles; 
the mean breadth of each was only about nine 
miles, and the interval between them, in which the 
rain fell in torrents, was fifteen miles." For the 
nnmerical discrepancies in the two statements, of 
eourse, somebody is responsible. The track of hail 
storms with us, I think, is generally much narrower 
than those indicated above. That of one which 
occurred about the time when I shed my frocks 
and pinafores to don *< the manly breeches," and 
which left an indelible impression upon my child- 
ish memory, scarcely extended over a breadth of 
two miles. It first appeared as a cloud of very 
dark hue, apparently but little more than a rod in 
width, rising almost vertically, with its rounded 
edges shining like gold, behind a succession of 
ledges, called the Flat Rocks, which crown a high 



range of hills with an abrupt eastern declivity. 
My father's house, situated nearly half a mile to 
the eastward of the hill crests, gave a view of just 
so much of the approaching storm, and left just so 
much concealed behind the hills which lifted up 
their abrupt, wooded slopes, like a broad curtain, 
in front, as to give to the scene its most picturesque 
and impressive effect. The cloud rose rapidly and 
expanded as it rose. The application of a part of 
Thompson's description of a thunder storm to its 
development is perfect : 

•« Behold [fast] settling o*er the lurid grove 
Unusual darknesB broods, and growing, grains 
The Aill possession of the sky, surcharged 
With wrathful vapor." 

It certainly seemed to me that a ** magazine of 
fate " was preparing ; for, in its progress, the gath- 
ering storm filled me with excessive terror. *' The 
dash of clouds" and the ** irritating war of fight- 
ing winds " were quite too obvious to my affright- 
ed senses ; and when the '* sheet of livid flame *' 
blazed overhead, followed by ** the loosened, ag- 
gravated roar, crashed horrible," and *' the deluge 
of sonorous hail," had it been possible, I believe I 
should have endeavored to find a refuge in the very 
bowels of the earth. The next thing to this seem- 
ed to be ** the dark closet " ; and having, ** in vain, 
in vain, alas!" endeavored to persuade father, 
mother, sister or brother to accompany me thither, 
I hastened on my way, "solitary and alone" ; and 
closing the door which shut out from me the intol- 
erable glare of the lightning, I allowed the rattling 
of the hail and the roaring of the thunder to chant 
a lullaby which soon sent my terrified thoughts 
ranging in the land of dreams. When I awoke, 
the storm had spent its fury, but a scene of deso- 
lation was spread around. During the storm the 
wind had blown from the west, northwest and 
southwest, by turns, bursting one door from its 
hinges, and leaving scarcely a single unbroken 
pane of glass in the house, except upon the east- 
ern side. In the track of the storm, which pursu- 
ed a zigzag course, the crops of wheat, rye and 
oats were utterly ruined. Indian corn was splin- 
tered to the ground and nearly destroyed ; the ap- 
ples and other fruits, together with a large share 
of the leaves, were pelted from the trees, and oth- 
er crops were seriously damaged. The hailstones, 
which were, many of them, more than an inch in 
diameter, were driven by the wind with great vio- 
lence. The lightning and thunder were terrific to 
stouter hearts than mine. Trees and rocks were 
found rent and splintered by the lightning in seve- 
ral places on my father's farm. When I remem- 
ber how excessively 1 was then terrified, I almost 
wonder that I can now contemplate similar scenes 
with calmness, and even pleasure. None, howev- 
er, will deny, on reflection, that such storms are 
among the grandest exhibitions of nature, and 
when regarded with a philosophic eye, they are 
divested of a large share of what makes them 
dreadftil. 
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It is still a question by what forces hail-stones 
are kept suspended until they attain their full size, 
which generally ranges from about one-fourth of 
an inch to an inch in diameter, though instances 
are on record, frhich are regarded mt authentic, in 
which they have acquired a diameter of as many 
as four inches. Statements in regard to masses of 
ice weighing from ten to fifteen pounds falling iu 
the form of hail are to be received with some re- 
serve. The theory of Volta, which regards the 
hailstones as dancing between two clouds during 
their formation, would account very ingeniously 
for their remaining suspended in the air, but, un- 
fortunately, it fails in other particulars of equal 
importance. Another theory is that, ** When the 
hail-stones are formed, they are also carried along 
through the atmosphere by currents of wind in a 
direction very oblique to the hori2on, by which 
means they are kept suspended a sufficient length 
of time to acquire the dimensions they possess by 
congealing the particles of humid vapor with which 
they successively come in contact." Still another 
theory is that, in the intermingling of the hot and 
eold currents of air, by which the hail is produced, 
a vortex is produced through which the hail-stones 
are carried upward as by a watcr-(>pout, whence 
they are lH>rne outward from the ceutre through 
successive layers of cold and warm air, constantly 
acquiring fresh accessions of bulk, until they are 
finally precipitated from the outer circles of the 
whirlwind to the earth. i. f. c. 



yard ; under the next the number that it takes 0f 
square feet to make a square yard ; and under 
your lowest denomination the number that it takei 
feet to make a yard in length. The class can now 
see if they agree, and then find the difference be- 
tween the minuend and subtrahend. 

5. Write a proper and an improper fraction, a 
mix number, a compound and a complex fraclioB« 
Now add your mix number to your improper frac- 
tion, and multiply the amount by your compound 
fraction ; from the product subtract your proper 
fraction, and divide the remainder by your com- 
plex fraction. 

6. Divide o. by 5 , 5. by .5, .5 by 5., .5 bj ^. 
Add the several quotients together and multiply 
the sum by 5. 6. Shuxock. 

Wesier/y, 



For the Sehoolmnster. 
Grammar. 
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CoxKUifiCATlONS for this Department should be ad- 
drastsd to A. J. MANciiasTEa, Providence. 



For the Sehooimaater. 
Arithmetioal QueationB. 

rOE JL CLABB THAT HAVE BEEN A8 FAR IN WRIT- 
TEN ARITHMETIC AS INTEREST. 

1. Define the terms •• science " and •• art," and 
give illustrations showing their meaning as applied 
to mathematics. 

2. What is the sum of the products of the fol- 
lowing numbers : 8d and 75, 6o and 75, 23 and 3d, 
84 and 2d ? (The products to be found mentally.) 

3. Express the following example in its correct 
form : 29 mi.. 23 fur.. 2) rd., 21 ft. 

4. Write down the abridged characters in the 
table of English money, (£, «. d. qr.) Under 
ponnds write the number that it takes square 
inehei to equal a square ft. ; undrr shillings the 
number that it takes inches to make a foot in 
length ; under pence the number that it takes of 
qnaru to equal a peck ; and under farthings the 
number that it takes of pints to equal a quart. 
Again, write under your highest denomination the 
nviabar that it ukea of solid feet to make a solid 



Analyze the following sentences and parse the 
the words in italics : 

Good Morniitg. Farewell, 

Whatsoever he bids you that do. 

IVhiehever it is it makes no difference. 

TK/mmo thinketh he standeth take heed imi he 
[fall. 

Light issued forth, and at the other door obse- 
quious darkness entered, ^i7/ her A<7Kr to Teil the 
heavens ; though darkness there might well mttm 
twilight here. 

What you do, do well. 

As many as were ordained to eternal life beHered^ 

By this habitual indelicacy the virgins emiled at 
what they blushed before. 

Censure is the tax which man pays Xhc public for 
being eminent. 

Reflect on tho state of human life and the aocie> 
ty of men as mixed with good and evil. 

Charles was a man of learning, knowledfce and 
benevolence, and wluU is still more, a true Chriel' 
ian 

Providence, s. 



For the Sehonlmaster. 
One Hundred WordB to be Deflned- 

Civil War, Army, Ambulance, Barracks. Flanb, 
Forage, Garrison, Haversack, Ration, Reveille. 
Tattoo, Ammunition, Amnesty, Artillery, Brisade, 
Canteen, Capitulation, Evaluate, Holsters, Knap- 
sack, Armory, Bounty, Calibre, Cartridge, CaTailrT« 
ChalleuK^f Armistice, Parley, Conscription, BV 
vouac. Bayonet, Vanguard, Subaltern, Fuiep Ea- 
planade, Carbine. Canister, Bombardment, Am* 
buscade. CounterHifirn, Embrasure, Ford, Furlough. 
Manoeuvre, Howitzer. Reconnoissance, Tran<>porta- 
tion. Embarkation, Debarkation, Secession. Fleet, 
Blockade, Marque, Volunteer, Rebel, Traitor, 
Snnuggle, Eouip, Sentinel, Proclamation, Menace, 
Neutrality, Naval. Confederate, Magazine, Sani- 
tary. Contraband, Scout, Patrol, Cabinet, Secreta- 
ry, Muzzle, Civilians, Pontoon. Feint, Reaerve, 
Negotiate, Ratify, Allegiance, Emergency, Trun- 
inn, Expedition, Repulsed, Truce, Belligerent, 
Fort, Redoubt. Veteran, Campaign, Colonel, Ma- 
jor, Captain, Major General, Brigadier Oeneral, 
Lieutenant, Regiment, Corporal, Private, Caisaon, 
Victory. 
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(Piitors* ©epartment^ 



1 



42 
2d 
91 
3d 

12 
40 



16 
22 
6 13 
25 
84 



Tn following eontribations have been received 
in compliance with a resolution passed at a recent 
meetiag of the Bhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion, held at Carolina Mills, for the relief of the 
sick and wounded soldiers : 

John J. Ladd, Classical Department High 

School, Proridence $o d5 

Wm. A. Mowry, English Department, do.. 8 10 

8smael Thurber, Junior Department, do... 5 00 

Uifts B. B. Barnes, Carpenter Street Pri- 

marj. Providence 1 16 

F. B. C. Davis, Public School, Westerly. . . 65 

8. A. Briggs, Public School, B. Greenwich, 3 00 

Charles E. Howes, Public School, District 
No. 9, Westerly 

P. T. Coggshall, Public School, Portsmouth 

J. W. Gorton, Public School, Peacedale... 

H. E. Miner, Public School, Charlestown . • 

Miss I. F. Dixon, Public School, S. Kings- 
town • 

Mr. G. M. Bently, Pub. School. Hopkinton, 

Miss S. M. Lillibridge, Public School, Rich- 
mond 

Mr. A. A. Lillibridge do .do. 

F. B. Snow, Bridgbam School, Providence. 

M.A. Maynard, Dist. No. 2, Burrillville... 

George W. Spalding, Natick, 1 

Miss Kate Pendleton, No. 11, Watch Hill, 
Westerly 

F. B. Smith, Valley Falls, Dist. No. 33.. . . 

Second Primary, Elmwood 

H. H. Gorton, Dist. No. 15, Warwick,.... 

Mils E. A. Pierce, Summer Street Interme- 
diate, Providence 1 

W. H. Gifford, Middletown, Dist. No. 3, . . . 1 

B. R, Adams, Public School, Centrevllle. . . 

A Primary School, Providence, 1 

W.C. Peckham, No. 11, Burrillville 

MiisS. J. Bates, Primary, No. 11, do 

MiisE. P. Cunliffe, Dist. No. 1, Warwick. 1 

East District, Warren, 

H.U. Rice, High School, Woonsocket . . . • 

Perlcy Verry, Grammar School, do 

Miss A. Peck, Intermediate do... do 

Miss B.J. Brown, Primary do., .do 

Miss E. Paine, do do... do 

MissM. R. Brown,.. do. ••••do...do 

Miss Lucy Smith, . • .do ilo. . . do 

K. W. DeMunn. Principal Benedt Street 

Grammar School, Providence, 3 06 

Mary W. Armington, Graham Street Inter- 
mediate School, Providence, 1 

Mary E. Anthony, Benefit Street Interme- 
diate School, (one room,) Providence,. 

listie A. Davis and Susan R. Joslyn, Ben- 
efit Street Primary School, Providence, 

J' H. Arnold. Portsmouth, District No. 5. . 6 
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36 
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28 
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Miss Fanny Padelford, Elmwood Primary,. 68 

Mr. H. H. Brown, -Glocester.«< •••• 16 

Intermediate and Primary, Hammond St., 

Providence, 326 

Miss Mary E. Barber, Kingstown, 18 

Mr. J. H. Tefft, Kingstown, 60 

Miss Mary M. Shelley, Primary, Ring St., 

Providence 62 

Miss Maria Essex, Primary, Potter's Aven- 
ue, Providence • 100 

MiM Elizabeth Helme, Primary, Walling 

Street, Providence, 100 

Miss Elizabeth B. Carpenter, Intermediate, 

Walling Street, Providence, • • 1 76 

Mr. I. F. Cady, High School, Warren, 3 12 

Misses H. P. Martin and G. Buffinton, Pri- 
mary, Warren...... 108 

Miss Da vol's Private School, Warren 60 

Miss A. W. Jackson, Primary, Summer St., 

Providence ••.... 1 80 



$80 92 



The Past and the Present. 



Dear Fellow Tbachera : Allow us to say a 
word to you personally. Already another current 
year of The Sghoolmastes has passed away. 
The past can alone speak for the things of its own, 
but the future is before us. The Schoolmaster 
has kept on its way for another twelve-month, with 
what success you must judge. It has made many 
mistakes,— what nchoolmaster has not? It has 
many times failed to meet its full responsibility,— 
who has heaped their measure of duty ? But the 
51 \fuiure. Now, fellow teachers, we who are more 
directly engaged for tho journal are fond of our 
leisure ; we like to enjoy an afternoon or an eve- 
ning at home, with naught save our own peculiar 
duties and pleasures to occupy us, as well as you. 
We are not calculated to enjoy proof-reading or 
hunting up copy to hush the cry of the printer, or 
to solicit here and there advertising to meet tho 
demands of our journal, more than many others 
around, and yet we are willing to do all this gratis 
provided we may have the assistance and the warm 
sympathies as well as the cooperation of our fellow 
teachers. Our journal cannot be maintained with- 
out the mutual interest and labor of all. Our State 
is small, and the number of tDorking, livifig teach- 
ers is proportionally small. 

No State may boast of a large interest in the 
cause of popular education which does not well 
sustain a school journal. Our institutes and gath- 
erings of a similar kind will all sooner or later fail 
if we allow our journal to die for want of an in- 
terest on the part of teachers. Teachers, this is 
your journal, it must live or die at your hands. 
Which shall be its future destiny ? AVill you not, 
besides paying one dollar for your own subscrip- 
tion, met as an agent in your vicinity, to induce 



12 

50 

63 
00 



William L. Chace, Chepachet 2 00 ' others to become subscribers ? What we need is, 
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that each shall come up to his own duty in the 
matter, and bear his part of the labor aod self-de- 
nial. If jou love jour work, do not withdraw jour 
influence from the only direct organ of your pro- 
fession in the State. 



The several Acuities of the mind are not derdfln^ed 
at the same time, and a true system of edr ^ 



must adapt itself to this philosophy, by presentiii^ 

the right studki at the right age. To 



The 80I100I Ctomminionar'B Beport. 

This State report ia already before the citizens of 
our little commonwealth. We haye been pleased 
with the genial tone of the report. It is really "if«^ 
Uim in ParvoJ'' The Commissioner has here the evi- 
dence of his faithful inspection of our school system. 
He has been unwearied in his efforts to shake the 
hands of teachers, and sit by them in their school- 
room work. He commends where justice allows, and 
castigates where stripes are needed. As one exponent 
of the warm interest which our worthy Commission- 
er takes in his worli:, we cite his constant attendance 
upon otfof the Teachers' Institutes, within his power. 
It is cheering to the teachers to welcome the school 
official* of the State to their meetings. He has in his 
report, in more instances than one, "hit the nail on 
the head." Hear what he says of 

PRIMABT SCHOOLS. 

There is a general delusion in many districts as to 
the qualifications of a primary teacher. Those teach- 
ers whose price is small, because their talents are 
moderate, are hired to the exclusion of others, whose 
price is hi^er, because their talents are greater. A 
spendthrift might weigh out his gold in coarse scales, 
as if the precious ore were as cheap as old junk or 
iron ; but no economical man woiud imitate such a 
senseless procedure. Shall the young minds of our 
State, more valuable than gold, be put under the 
control of those who are ignorant of the elementary 
sounds of the alphabet? ignorant of the simple rules 
of gprammar? and in fine, so ignorant of the art of 
teaching, as to make every lesson repulsive to their 
little pupils. 

The first point is to provide healthfUl and commo- 
dious school houses. There are now far too many 
badly constructed school houses in rural districts; 
the seats ill-arranged, with the scholars' backs 
against the cold walls ; one end of the room heated by 
the stove to a torrid temperature, while the other is 
freezing into an Arctic rigor; and not a convenient 
place for the recitation of the classes. If such build- 
ings were designed to mortify the pride of teachers, 
and wean the minds of children from too deep a love 
of the thin^ of this world, perhaps it would be un- 
wise to institute a change, u, on the other hand, the 
true end of education is to develope all the faculties 
of children in harmony with a sense of the right and 
the beautiful, then teachers and scholars should al- 
ways meet in pleasant, airy, cheerfhl school-rooms. 

It requires a nicer tact, more instinctive talent, to 
manage suocessftilly a primary school than one of a 
higher grade. In the latter, the ambition of scholars, 
and the pride of parents, assist the learned instruct- 
or. In tne former, the first traces are to be drawn 
on the nnexei^sed mind of infimcv ; habits of thought 
are to be formed; attention is to be aroused to take 
its initial step; and the interior mental world is to 
be brought into the earliest contact with the external 
irorid; in short, the impressions, then stamped on a 
child, are the elements out of which he is to work the 
great problem of human life. A wrong direction 
men given to his mind may lead him upon a moral 
enrve, forever bending firom the line of truth and 
right. 



young child as a man, would be as fruitleaa aa to at- 
tempt to govern a man as a child. 

Memory is manifested at the earliest period. InJ- 
tation always rises earl^ in the mom of lif^ By 
these two powers, the child learns to read. What aa 
immense array or ingenuity, talent and tact, idot be 
brought into action dv a skillful educator of child- 
hood, in drilling his classes in spelling and readhkg! 
Then he gives the first and most enduring instrBctk» 
in posture and gesture; in tone and pitch of voice; 
in the graceful pronunciation of mingled vowela and 
consonants ; and in the sonorous enunciation of "wfaole 
sentences. The teacher ou^ht to be a livin^^ modd, 
from which the young pupil is to take his first attempt 
at mentid sculpture. Tne highest success of the 
schoolmaster can be gained only by constant, earnest 
and thoughtfhl labor. When the teacher reada ercry 
sentence aloud with appropriate inflectiona, he "wakes 
the attention of his scholars, brings them into a tract- 
able state, and by constant repetition creates in tbcai 
a habit of correct and impressive reading. 

TBACHBB8' INSTITUTE. 

During the present winter, three sessions of the 
Teachers' institute have been held: the first at 
Carolina Mills, on the 22d and 23d of November; 
the second at Peacedale, on the 20th and 2 let ef 
December ; and the third at Chepachet, on the 8d 
and 4th of the present month, (January.) 

I feel gratified in being able to say that these 
Institutes were well attended by the teachers, nia- 
ny of whom, though unaccustomed to public speak- 
ing, participated in the interesting and instructiye 
debates, ejtnibiting no little depth of thought and 
clearness of expression. No better plan could be 
devised than a session of the Teachers' Inatttnte, 
for the development of powers of extemporaacoos 
discussion on the part of young teachers, demand- 
ing of them immmediate answers to questions 
al^ut their daily experience, and thus fornaing ia 
them habits of self-reliance and energy. 

Some of the Providence teachers have, at the 
expense of their own case, attended all the sea 
sions. Very able lectures on different modes of 
instruction and class-drills were delivered by Mr. 
Kendall, Principal of the Normal School, and by 
Messrs. Mo wry and DeMunn, of Providence. 

While teachers have been — according to their 
acknowledgment — benefited by the various exer- 
cises, the citizens of the three localities haye felt 
an increased interest in the c>iuse of consBum 
schools. The effect upon all, trustees, committees. 
teachers and communities, was quite obvious. It 
is probable that there will be several other sessions 
of the Institute during the present year. I man 
glad to announce that the members of the society 
were welcomed by the citizens of the three places 
with a generous hospitality. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The Normal School maintains, under the care- 
ful direction of Mr. Joshua Kendall, a reputation 
for thoroughness and earnestness equal to that 
which it had during the administration of the la- 
mented Colburn. Under Mr. Kendall and his ex- 
perienced associates, this institution will continue 
to increase in usefulness ; it will widen every year 
the mental requisites for the office of teachers; 
make them graft high culture upon native tact; 
ripen their learning into professional wisdom ; and 
build up in them a self-respect commensurate with 
the large duties they owe to the State. Into the 
hard struggle to overcome ignorance, this insula- 
tion will send out every year some valiant teachers, 
the picket-guards of the mind, to defend the most 
exposed positions of our educational forces. 
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[The Commissioner speaks a word for oar State 
joonaL] 

AN EDUCATIONAL JOU&NAL. 

As one of the means for keeping alive public in- 
terest in the cause of our common schools, and as 
in organ of communication between instructers 
and the people, the B. I. Schoolmaster, a month- 
ly publication, is a Terj important and valuable 
agency. It is a register for markint; the new pha- 
ses of education in other States. It presents also 
z condensed statement of what occurs in Rhode 
Island in matters pertaining to schools, institutes 
and teachers. I trust that the fostering care of 
our State will never be withheld from the Rhode 
Island Scholxastee. The resident editors are 
Messrs. J. J. Ladd and N. W. DeMunn, assisted 
by twelve associates. These gentlemen are wed- 
ded to the cause of education, editing this publi- 
cation gratis, thus proving that they work, not for 
the emoluments, but from a devotion to the cause. 
Barely, no one can charge them with loving. the 
dowry rather than the bride. 

Quarterly Beport of the Superintendent of 
Public Schools. FroYidenoe. 

P&oviDBNCE, Feb. 12th, 1862. 
To ike School Committee of the City of Providence : 

Qbntlbmbn : — It is mj pleasing duty to report 
the undiminished prosperity of our schools. The 
Nsalu of the examinations recently made, afford 
the most gratifying evidence, that in most of the 
departments of study there has been a very com- 
nendable proficiency the past term. In Orammar 
particularly, the examination has never been equal- 
led. There are. however, yet a few schools that 
OQght to be made better. Either through the un- 
faithfulness or the incompetency of teachers they 
tre not what they should be. It is true that some 
schools are unfavorably affected by local circum- 
stances, but after making all due allowance for 
these, there are schools tnat might and ought to 
be better, and it is the fault of the teacher that 
they are not. There is no more difficult and ardu- 
ous labor than faithful teaching; and to do this 
tttceessfully, a teacher must dev3te himself to it 
with all his energies. An indolent, indifferent or 
incompetent teacher ought not to be tolerated in 
a school-room. The work to be performed there is 
too sacred to be entrusted to such hands. 

The daily routine of the recitations is but a small 
part of the work of a teacher. The instilling of 
eorreet principles of action, the moulding and 
forming of character, is one of the highest duties 
that can be performed. And this must ever be dis- 
charged with a conscientious fidelity to the trust 
imposed upon them. The office of a teacher is too 
often sought after as a means of obtaining a livli- 
hood, without regard to the responsibilities attach- 
ed to it. 

In some of our schools an undue prominence is 
given to a few studies to the neglect of others of 
feqnal, if not greater importance. Penmanship 
and composition have not in all cases received that 
attention in school which their importance de- 
mands. Ttie ability to use knowledge with facili- 
ty and effectively is certainly the most valuable 
acquisition of a scholar. And this ought to be re- 
garded as the highest test of excellence or superi- 
ority of pupils in every school. 

There are subjects connected with the best wel- 
fare of our schools that ought not to be passed ov- 
er at this time in silence. I refer to the means 
and measures that are being used to corrupt the 
youth when out of school. But few are aware of 
the temptations by which the young are assailed 
on all sides. But few know of the artful and fiend- 
ish plots that are laid to entrap the unsuspecting. 



It is time that the friends of virtue and humanity 
should unite and act in concert, and with a deter- 
mined energy, till this evil is entirely eradicated. 
Parents ana teaohers especially should co-operate 
in every measure the exigency of the times de- 
mands. It is not necessary that I should enlarge 
upon this subject. All must know and feel its sur- 
passing importance. 

Additional accommodations for Orammar school 
scholars arc much needed in the Sixth and Seventh 
Wards. The Bridgham School is now crowded. 
There have been aamitted the past year 29 more 
scholars than are seats in the building, and there 
are at the present time about 40 pupils qualified to 
enter a Grammar School, that cannot be received 
for the want of room. The most economical ar- 
rangement that could be made, would be to en- 
large the Summer Street house, after the model of 
the Arnold and Benefit street houses. The Feder- 
al Street Primary School is also very much crowd- 
ed. The two teachers have about 9Xi scholars each. 
If an additional teacher were appointed to this 
school, it would afford all the assistance that is 
needed at the present time. Notwithstanding the 
enlargement of the Benefit Street house, more ac- 
commodations will be required soen in Ward One. 

The evening schools, which have just closed, 
have been eminently successful, more so, I think, 
than ever before. The Committee secured the ser- 
vices of the very best teachers that could be ob- 
tained, and the results are of the most gratifying 
character, such as ou^ht to convince the most 
skeptical of the necessity of maintaining liberally 
these schools, as a part of our public school sys- 
tem. The number of applicants has been more 
than 1500, but only 1000 could be received into the 
six schools that have been opened. The average 
attendance for the term has been about 700. 

The whole number admitted into all our schools 
is 7892. Of these 3289 have been received into the 
Primary, 2189 into the Intermediate, 2109 into the 
Grammar, and 305 into the High School. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

DA.NIEL Leach, 
Superintendent Public Schools. 



The Fifth Reader of the School and Fami- 
ly Series. By Marcius Willson. Published 
by Harper ft Brothers, New York. 

We have taken occasion to speak of this series 
of Readers several times, and yet we think the 
great merit of the series demands a constant no- 
tice from those who would desire to see adopted in 
all our schools such reading books as shall eom- 
bine instruction in the art of reading with that 
which will convey interesting and useful knowledge. 
We have the plan of the author fully carried out 
in the Fifth Book of the Series. It contains all 
the variety, both of prose and poetry, that is an 
essential requisite of a good reading-book for ad- 
vanced pupils. 

Part I. contains a full elucidation of the higher 
principles of elocution. Part XI. has selections 
in poetry and prose relating to ancient history. 
The illustrations in natural history surpass any- 
thing heretofore published in a similar form. The 
admirable system of obfect teaching has a friend 
and co-worker in this series of Readers. If teachr 
era and educators will but examine this new series, 
they will be satisfied of its great merita, 
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A Primary Oboorapht. On the basis of the 
Object Methods of Instruction. Fordyce Allen. 
J. B Lippincott & Co., publishers. 

Nearly every month we are called upon to ex- 
amine and present the merits of new geographies. 
They all have merits, some more and some less. 
Oreat advance has been made in the preparation 
of text- books for our schools, and long ago it seem- 
ed that nothing more was needed in the way of 
geographies, — but the improvements were not to 
benefit the *• little ones." They are too often for- 
gotten in the struggle to advance the older classes, 
and the study of geography has always been par- 
ticularly forbidding to them. What wonder when 
we consider the unintelligible manner in which it 
has been presented to them. Every new geogra- 
phy has been a step in preparation for the coming 
of a better day, which day begins to dawn. Child- 
ren must learn from observation, through the me- 
dium of their senses, and we are glad to find this 
fact made the basis of their text-books at last. 
From primary schools we would banish all text- 
books, could we see them furnished with teachers 
capable of studpng and imparting the lessons of 
nature. Much has been written and said in favor 
of the object method of instruction, which is next 
to nature, and the only reasonable way in which to 
reach a child's mind. As objects and pictures are 
the most agreeable, so they are the most effectual 
means of fixing instruction, and we are delighted 
to see a geography made upon this basis. Tech- 
nicalities are thrown away. The cbild is taken by 
the hand and led forth to look upon the world 
around him. He sees first of all things his rela- 
tion to the world ; the sources of all his pleasures, 
and the means given him for their enjoyment. We 
quote from the introduction : ** We live in a beau- 
tiful world ! We see the blue sky, the clear waters 
and the green trees. We smell the fragrant flow- 
ers and scented shrubs. We hear the joyous songs 
of birds, the charming sounds of music and the 
voices of those we love. We taste delicious fruits 
find wholesome food. We feel the chilling snows, 
the passing winds and the warming fires. Seeing, 
smelling, hearing, tasting and feeling are our five 
senses ; nearly all our knowledge comes through 
these sen&es. We learn most things through sight ; 
and this book with its pretty pictures and easy les- 
sons, has been made to please and instruct us." 



The Carol. A New and Complete Music Book 
of Instruction and Practice for Schools and 
Academies. By SVilliam B. Bradbury. Pub- 
lished by Ivison, Phinney & Co., Nos. 48 and 50 
Walker street, New York. 

Here is really an addition to the world of musi- 
cal books. Not simply a compilation from other 
and older books, but a new hook. It is a book that 
is eminently progressive in its arrangement — just 
the book to awaken new life and interest in the 
study of music. We commend it to the notice of 
teachers and pupils. It will be found to contain a 
fine collection of pieces. 



Prbparatort Latin Prosb Book. Containing 

all the Latin Prose necessary for entering Col- 
lege, with references to Kuhner*s and Andrew's 
Latin Orammars, Notes, critical and explanato- 
ry, a Vocabulary and a Geographical and His- 
torical Index. 6y J. IL Hanson, A. M., Princi- 
pal of the High School for Boys, Portland, Me. 
Second Edition. Boston : Crosby, Nichols, Lee 
& Company, 117 Washington street. 1861. 

This is a fruit of many years' experience in the 
work of preparing boys for college, and in the man- 
ner in which the selections have been made we see 
evidence of a ripe classical taste. The selections 
iVom " Eclogue Ciceronianae " are highly appro- 
priate for the opening drill of the student. The 
selections from " De Bello Oallico " are among 
the most graphic of those commentaries, and elicit 
much labor and study into the more intricate syn- 
tax of the language. We have the Select Orations 
of Cicero against Cataline and others, together 
with those entertaining models of Latin pnritj, 
the '* Epustolae Ciceionis." There are ample re- 
ferences at the foot of the page, which are made 
to the Revised Editions of Andrew's and Ruhner*s 
Latin Orammars. The former of these works 
needs no remark. Their excellency has been test* 
ed by thousands. The latter deserves a better ac- 
quaintance than it enjoys with many of our schol- 
ars. This book has a good vocabulary and valna- 
ble notes. We have not seen a book of the kind 
which promises a larger accepance with our clas- 
sical teachers than this. 



Manual of Aoriculturr. For the School, the 
Farm and the Fireside. By Oeorge B. Emexsom 
and Charles L. Flint. The former gentleman is 
the well-known author of *'A Report on the 
Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts.^' The lat- 
ter is the very learned Secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture, as well as the author of 
several treatises upon "Milch Cows," ** Grasses 
and Plants," &c.. he. Published under the sanc- 
tion of the State Board of Agriculture. Boston : 
Swan, Brewer & Tileston, 131 Washington street. 
1862. 

This little text-book has given us great encour- 
agement, since it opens to us the great field of ag^ 
ricultural science, which has hitherto been, la a 
scientific manner, but little explored. We regard 
the science of tilling the soil properly as the moth- 
er of all practical sciences. After perusing this 
work, I think the farmer will not drop his potatoes 
into whatever soil he may chance to have ploughed 
or nearest, but will put the seed where the soil has 
elements which aie adapted to the growth and na- 
trition of it. The chemistry of agricultnre is 
doubtless destined to take a prominent xil&ee in 
our schools and colleges. This book is highl j en- 
tertaining as a pastime, and will richly repay a pe- 
rusal. Every farmer must seek for some such aid 
in these days of progress. 



Wr will furnish The Schoolmaster, and the 
Atlantic Monthly or Harpers* Magtuine for the 
subscription price ($3.00) of either monthly. 
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Tot the SchoolniMter. 
VaoationB. 

Chzhok, one of the Seyen Wise Men of 
Oieece, most have put forth a special effort of 
Ui wisdom, in order to produce the following 
maxim : — ** Three things are dil&cult : to keep 
SKcret, to bear an injury patiently, and to spend 
Idsnre well." From his skillful use of the di- 
mtx in this profound saying, — to say nothing 
of the presumptive evidence furnished by his 
great reputation among the ancients for wis- 
dom.— we may infer the hypothesis, that Chei- 
Ion, like Homer, Tyrtaeus and Plutarch, was a 
•ehoohnaster, and had quarterly vacations. For 
does he not in his third hard thing, give the ve- 
ry ram and essence of what many teachers now 
find most difficult ? 

The old sage expressed a bitter pedagogic ex- 
perience. I have almost learned to dread vaca- 
tions, and to deem myself happy if I can get 
through them with sound mind and body. Oth- 
er men constantly expect their leisure, either in 
old age or when they shall have amassed a for- 
tnne. But we teachers are periodically idle. 
The oommon misery of the retired business man, 
who finds his leisure endless ennui, is ours four 
times a year, unless we learn an art which is 
niaally deemed almost impossible. Montaigne 
tells us that he anticipated great results from his 
retirement to his pleasant country estate, but 
that, when there, he found occasion to apply 
the words of Lucan : — 

" Variam semper dant otia mentem,** 

This ** Mrtbttf mind" is the difficulty. Our reg- 
ular work is so monotonous, that we are tempted 
to look forward to a mere cessation of it as a 



great happiness. In spite of my experience, L 
find myself every quarter beguiled into this vain 
expectation. It is not that time hangs heavily 
on our hands, and we need diversion, but the 
mind is variotu, and intent on a vague, grand 
purpose, as a whole, while it does not coxide- 
scend to grapple with any one of the multifarious 
tasks on which the execution of the great pur- 
pose depends. •< Divide et impera " is the only 
way to become learned and powerAil. Our first 
and childish glimpse of intellectual or of mate- 
rial acquisitions is of their focal points, which 
kindle aspiration. But we learn that we shall 
never do more than gaze, unless we are willing 
to follow out singly, and with unwearied persis- 
tency, each of the convergent rays, till our plans 
issue nobly in the realixation of what had been 
waking dreams. It is not the star-gazer that 
discovers the asteroids, but the working as- 
tronomer, who scans the small field of his tele- 
scope night after night till he knows the hea- 
vens. 

I am always exercised with a host of such 
chimerical notions towards the end of vacations, 
and during the two or three weeks that they are 
fresh in mind ; and I am gratified to find these 
aumma bona of teachers' lives gradually becom- 
ing to me less a matter of perplexity and dis- 
content. The dolce far niente may be set to 
Italian notes, which may be played on flutes. 
But American music should express far other 
significance, to the sound of bugles and drums. 
I like better the American style. The good of 
vacations must be worked out ; the harder the 
toil, the more good. 

This does not look like a solution of the prob- 
lem, how to spend leisure well, but rather like 
a denial of leisure itself. In tact* we, b^ nq 
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means, acknowledge otium, if it means doing 
nothing, but insist on negoHum, or no doing noth- 
ing. But a rest from one's established business 
is commonly reckoned as leisure ; and this we 
are far from denying. On the contrary, we es- 
teem it an essential element of our Hfe. The 
reason why it is essential, is not because it of- 
fers rest or relaxation, but because it affords us 
great help in resisting the tendency to become 
confined to one way of thinking and acting ; — 
the tendency to become narrower partialists 
than men with fiye senses and average brains 
ought to become. The most Important result 
to me of every term of my teaching, is that it 
leayes me oppressed with an incubus which it 
is the paramount concern of vacation to throw 
off and render me as capable as I was before. 
Teaching is so trifling a portion of my life, that 
I do not care to buy its special experience at 
the expense of the numberless other experiences, 
without which I shall be a pitiable automaton 
among men. *< Happy he," — wrote a discon- 
tented schoolmaster in the blue days of the last 
May vacation, — «* Happy he who can say vaco, 
I am empty, and yet be full in soul. Mechani- 
cal persons, like machines, rust when they are 
stopped. Genuine persons, like fruits, ripen 
lying in the sun. It would be fine if every one 
naturally found new work with each new day. 
Then we ahould respect all sort» of human 
handiwork and headwork, and should become 
poUshed on many sides. Buc after doing the 
same thmg on two consecutive days, we are pre- 
judiced in favor of it the third day, and would 
rather do it than any new thing. I know gravid 
business men who, out of their element, wad- 
dle like ducks ; and fine grammarians who, in 
the street, talk with ridiculous weakness." 

Except for keeping that little school, of what 
avail are you, O teacher, for any ends of beauty 
or nobleness on earth? That school has not 
won for you reputation and salary that you 
should carry off the booty scot free. On all that 
you have exported thence you have probably 
paid heavy duties, and, may be, you are now 
well nigh bankrupt. 

It seems to be a common opinion that the 
teacher is somewhat more apt to wear for him- 
self a groove, from which he cannot turn 
aside, than men of other oc6upations. This 
notion was formed in times quite different from 
the present, but it has not yet become a vulgar 
error. Unless the teacher be actuated by greed 
or necessity, and so mingles a little in the pe- 
cuniary speculations, and the manifold ways of 



increasing property, he does not, usually, oome 
in contact with even the coarser forms of the 
material activity of the world, by which the 
manners of so many men are rounded into the 
poor outward semblance, at least, of cosmopo- 
litan liberality. This topic is not worth long 
discourse. 

The genuine man is the product of a myriad 
influences, which flow to him through channels 
as numerous as the pores of |he skin. If the 
channels are all free, symmetry is the result, and 
we behold such a man as Goethe, who made it 
the study of his life to win blessings from things 
of good report and things of evil report. I 
should now pronounce cuUure as my topic, vrese 
I not chary of the use of that word, which has 
come of late to carry rather a dubious meaning. 
I would speak briefly of the teacher's reception 
of influences, and even of his search of them, 
so far as these depend on the finding of tinM 
and opportunity. 

The pupil excuses his failure by saying that 
he did not have time to learn his lessons. The 
teacher frowns incredulous. Very probably 
that teacher, standing stationary where his 
school- days left him, conscious of accumulated 
sins of laziness, justifies himself with the same 
plea of want of time. The plea is valid to a 
great extent, but will not go the length of cov- 
ering all the lukewarmnesB that it is meant to 
excuse. Ten weeks veraua forty -two, with all 
the Saturdays and Sundays thrown in: — in 
such an amount of leisure, one would think « we 
teachers might go far towards multiplying our 
modes of being and thinking. But if there is 
any deficiency of intellectual earnestness in our 
profession, it probably arises from inferior stock, 
rather than from any peculiarity of our work. 
Earnestness is success. It will not be thwarted. 
Apathy, deadness to impressions, lack of im- 
pulses, this is fatal to the man, though indis- 
pensable to the machine. This prima exoeUenee 
asserts itself wherever it exists, but will not 
come on solicitation. Whoever deserves to be- 
come wise, will become wise ; — nay, m wise now. 
A dilettante culture cannot find time to read its 
books, take its music lessons, and learn its 
French ; nor would find time, though it had fif- 
ty-two weeks' leieure each year. It is true that 
the harvest of our daily duties must be reaped 
in the school-room, and that what we ean do 
more than that must be mere gleanings. But 
this latter must be done, while we must not 
leave the other undone. Values are here in- 
versely proportional to bulks. 
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I offer these suggestions because it has seem- 
ed to me that the body of teachers is somewhat 
remiss in the duty of intellectual progress. The 
nstnre of our business offers the presumption 
thst we are of superior intellectual cultiration. 
It is not of great moment that we take pjuns to 
make good this presumption. But whether we 
know and pursue our best good, or yield our 
spirits to indolence ; whether we respect our ca- 
pabilities sufficiently to tempt them onward by 
exerdse, or ignore our powers as if they were 
not; whether we have faith in the soul, or only 
in prudence and habits ; this is a matter of the 
▼ery highest moment to every man or woman. 

T. 

Musio an Amusement of the Home. 

What shall the amusements of the home be ? 
When there are the ability and taste, I regard 
music as combining in happiest proportions in- 
itniction and pleasure, as standing at the head 
of the home evening enjoyments. What a ne- 
ver iailing resource have those homes which 
God has blessed with this gift! How many 
plesaant family circles gather nightly about the 
piiBo I how many a home is vocal with the 
voice of song or psalm ! In other days, in how 
many village homes the father's viol led the do- 
mestic harmony, and sons with clarinet or flute 
or manly voice, and daughters sweetly and 
clearly filling in the intervals of sound, made a 
joyous noise I There was then no piano, to the 
homes of this generation the great, the univer- 
sal boon and comforter. One pauses and bless- 
es it, as he hears it through the open farm-house 
window, or detects its sweetness stealing out 
smid the jargons of the city — an angel's beni- 
son upon a wilderness of discord, soothing the 
weary brain, lifting the troubled spirit, pouring 
fresh strength into the tired body, waking to 
worship, lulling to rest. Touched by the hand 
we love, a mother, sister, wife,— say, is it not 
a ministrant of love to child, to man — a house- 
hold deity, now meeting our moods, answering 
to our needs, sinking to depths we cannot fath- 
om, rising to heights we cannot reach, leading, 
8^iug, great and grand and good, and now 
stooping to our lower wants, the frolic of our 
souls reverberating from its keys ? The home 
that has a piano, what capacity for evening plea- 
sure and profit has it ! Alas ! that so many 
wives and mothers should speak of their ability 
to play as a mere accomplishment of the past, 
and that children should grow up looking on 
the piano as a thing unwisely kept for company 
and show.— Rev. J. F. W. Waub. 



Por the Behoohnftiter. 
The Teacher's Qrave. 

Stood there beneath the stately elm tree's shade. 
Upon a wooded slope, a cottage home. 
Midsummer's rays had ope'd in fullest bloom 
The graceful buds, which o'er the cottage door 
The Prairie Queen from mid its leaves put forth ; 
And through the lattice on the breeze there stole 
The grateful fragrance of fall many a flow'r. 
His senses to regale whose watch Ail care 
Had fostered them since first from earth they sprang* 
As on the breeses borne the odor came. 
With sweetest smile his pallid cheek was lit. 
And murmured he, with tones that scarce were 

heard, 
*' The flowers I loved, the flowers remember me." 
To her, who sat the sufferer's couch beside. 
And laved with gentle hand the fevered brow. 
Continued he, " Soon, soon the Terdant fields 
Of ever living green my eyes shall greet, 
And fadeless flowers whose bloom eternal is. 
My senses shall forevermore regale." • 

And still he spake such words of holy hope. 
Of heavenly peace and confidence in Ood, 
That as he pictured heav'n's eternal joys. 
Its golden streets, its pearly gates, its founts 
Of crystal clearness flowing ever on, 
Its music from the angel choir on high,— 
Though well she knew the golden bowl of life 
Was well nigh broke, and that the silver cord 
Full fast was loos'ning, yet she scarce could weep, 
So great his triumph in this closing hour. 
A moment, and his work, his cares on earth, are 

o*er, 
His sorrows, pains, forever at an end. 
No more his hand shall toll the school-house bell. 
That called from banks to benches mirthful youth } 
No more his voice implore the grace divine 
To aid him day by day to train aright 
The precious charge entrusted to his care ; 
No more, when they their lessons shall recite. 
He'll smooth the rugged path to those who climb. 
With toiling step, the scientific hill ; 
His gentle words of counsel nevermore 
Shall point them to the way of truth and love. 

Now gathered in beneath the cottage roof 
Are those who, when in life, had called him friend. 
They are not those who come in gilded hacks, 
With liv'ried servants to attend their wants ; 
l)ut simple, unpretending friends who knew 
And prized the worth of him who slept within 
The cypress casket on the table there. 
Among the group, with saddened faces, stood 
The little band of scholars now bereft 
Of him who had been friend and teacher too. 
Not one of all who gathered round the dead, 
But felt the sorrow that their looks betrayed. 
There was no call for borrowed grief, ns need 
Of tears forced out by those who might beeome 
Possessors of rich earthly treasure now. 
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It boots no man to act the lie o*er him, 
Who living had inth little been content, 
And little had in dying left behind. 

As village pastor, gray-haired, worn with age, 
With trembling yoice reviews his life who now 
Before him lies in death's long slumber wrapped, 
Sach eye is moistened and each swelling heart. 
In choking sobs, works for itself relief. 
He speaks not of his fame, for none he had 
Beyond the little town so long his home ; 
He names not philanthropic deeds so great 
That public press had blazed the gifts abroad $ 
But many a wretch who asked in tain of those 
Who gave by thousands for the mission work, 
By him had been relieved with humble fare. 
No public place by him had e'er be€n sought, 
Tet faithful to the creed the fathers' taught) 
For Areedom had his ballot e'er been cast. 
His life exemplified his Christian love. 
As did his death the triumphs of his faith. 
The sermon over and the prayer was said, 
Then to his final home they bore him hencci 
While touchingly upon the breese was borne 
The mournful requiem of the scholar choir. 

Rad, sad are the hearts once so gay and so cheer* 

ingi 

Hushed, hushed is the voice, whose kind tones 
were endearing, 

Now, now to the graveyard his body they're bear- 
ing! 

And we are alone. 

HoW) how shall our sorrow find words for its tell- 
ing? 
Orief, grief unexpressed in our bosoms is swelling, 
Fast, fast from the fountain our tears now are well- 

ihg, 

Our teacher has gone» 

List, list to the bells now so plaintively tolling. 
Slow, slow, with the casket, the hearse now is roll- 
ing. 
OiVfc, give, if thou can'st, to our hearts some con- 
soling. 

For now we are lone. 

Soon, soon in the grave will the casket be laying. 
Dust, ** dust unto dust," will the preacher be say- 

ihg. 
Then, then, if thou can'st, give our grief some al- 
laying. 

Our teacher has gone. 

Cold, cold are the clods on the casket they're heap- 
ing* 
Now. now we resign to the grave's chilly keeping 
Him, him we have loved, and for whom we are 
weeping, 

Our teacher has gone. 

Cease, cease we to weep, he has <;one where no 
crying. 



There, there is no sorrow and no need of sighing. 
Then, then let our joys be the angels outvieing. 
Our teacher's at home. 

The requiem's note is mingled with the peal 
That tolls from village church spire's simple bcU, 
And faint and fainter grows the cadence of thtm 

both. 
Till to the ear in distance all is lost. 
Now to the sexton, with his spade and hoe. 
They leave the new made grave with all it holds. 
And wend their homeward way in solemn mood. 



The Useftil and the BeaatiftiL 

Thb tomb of Moses is unknown, but the tn- 
Yeller slakes his thirst at the well of Jacob. Tbm 
gorgeous palace of the wisest and wealthiest of 
monarchs, with the cedar and gold and iTory • 
and even the great temple of Jerusalem, hallow- 
ed by the yisible glory of the Deity himself, are 
gone ; but Solomon's reserroirs are as perfect 
as ever. Of the ancient architecture of the Ho- 
ly City not one stone is left upon another ; but 
the pool of Bethseda commands the pilgrim's 
reverence to the present day. The columns of 
Persepolis are mouldering into dust; bat its 
cisterns and aqueducts remain to challenge crar 
admiration. The golden house of Nero is a 
mass of ruins ; but the Aqua Claudia still pours 
into Rome its limpid stream. The temple of 
the Sun at Tadmor, in the wilderness, has ikUen; 
but its fountain sparkles as freshly in his rays 
as when thousands of worshippers thronged its 
lofty colonades. It may be that London will 
share the fate of Babylon, and nothing be left 
to mark its site sare mounds of crumbling brick- 
work. The Thames will continue to flow as it 
does now. And if any work of art should stQI 
rise oyer the deep ocean of time, we may weU 
believe it will be neither a palace nor a temple, 
but some vast aqueduct or reserroir; and if 
any name should still flash through the mists of 
antiquity, it will probably be that of the man 
who in his day sought the happiness of his fel- 
low-men rather than their glory, and linked his 
memory to some great work of national utility 
and benevolence. This is the true glory which 
outlives aU others, and shines with undying 
lustre from generation to generation — impart- 
ing to works something of its own immortality, 
and in some degree rescuing them from the ruin 
which overtakes the ordinary monuments of 
historical tradition or mere magnificence. — £tf- 
ihburg Beview, 
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Th« Adulteration of Bread. 

Wi take the following extract from an excel- 
lent •rticle in the North Ameriam Revieno for Jan- 
aai7, 1862, on •< The Adulterations of Food " : 

**Kow the practical deduction from these de- 
lailfl is this. It nnfortnnately happens that, in 
the proeess of bolting, yety much of the gluten 
Is xemoTed with the bran, and thrown away ; 
end that the finer and whiter the flour, the more 
oiefal and thorough is the bolting, and the 
greater the loss in gluten. Therefore it is that 
fann has been found to contain, weight for 
weight, more than fourteen times as much phos- 
phoric add as the sux>erfine flour that is bolted 
from it This excessiye waste includes, as we 
hare said, gluten, and hence nitrogen, the most 
important distinctiTC elements of wheat. Hence 
it is that unboiUd wheat-bread, or the black 
bread of Germany, is much more nutritions 
than pure, refined, white bread ; since the for- 
mer contains all the gluten, all the phosphates, 
and all the nitrogenous compounds, as well as 
all the starch, while the latter has lost a large 
proportion of everything but starch. This loss 
being just in proportion to the high quality 
lad whiteness of the flour, <* fancy brands " 
•re thus iar from economical for other reasons 
beudes their greater cost. 

** When bread is to be fermented, a certain 
proportion of a peculiar liquid, called yeast, is 
added to start the process. The fermenting 
qaalities of yeast are owing to, or accompanied 
by, it is not qtiite certain which, the growth of 
a peculiar fungus, the Torula eerevisia, or yeast- 
plant. This vegetable derelops cells with great 
rapidity, which, uniting end to end, form stems. 
By the operation of a principle called * cataly- 
ns,' by which a ferment induces the same change 
in any substance with which it is brought in 
contact that it is undergoing itself, the dough 
takes on the process of fermentation. By this 
process seyeral important chemical changes are 
induced. The starch is conyerted into dex- 
trine, this dextrine into sugar, and a portion of 
the sugar into alcohol and carbonic acid. By 
the evolution of the latter gas the dough is dis- 
tended with bubbles, and these are held in by 
their cdl- walls. The starch does not possess 
tenacity enough to withhold the bubbles from 
escaping, which office is performed by the elas- 
tic gluten. Besides these changes, there are 
produced in fermented bread lactic, acetic, bu- 
tyric, saodnie and formic adds ; some ammo- 
da; a pleasant ethereal oil ; and also a greater 
or less liquefaction of the gluten. Of all these 



effects, the only essential one in raising the 
bread is the production of carbonic acid, and 
hence of a cellular structure, as it is diffused 
through the dough, and held by the tough glu- 
ten. 
<*But as it was found that, with flours of inft- 

rior quality,— those poor in gluten, for instance^ 
— ^the tendency of the fermentation was to lique- 
fy the gluten so fiir that it could not hold the 
carbonic add, so that the gas escaped, the dough 
collapsed, and the bread became heavy, as well 
as dark-colored and unsalable, it was a dedd- 
eratum with bakers to find some substance 
which would prevent these ill results. Both 
sulphate of copper and alum will do it; the 
latter is generally used. * Alum combines with 
the albumen and renders it less soluble, and by 
so fiar arresting the effect of ftrmentation, in a 
twofold way, lessens the liquefaction of the 
gluten.' It thus stiffens the cell-wall of glu- 
ten. The bread becomes more evenly and thor- 
oughly raised, and, as a secondary effect, alum 
renders dark bread whiter. Thus an inferior 
flour will produce as handsome and salable a 
bread as a finer variety. These effects of alum 
often constitute the difference between baker's 
and home-made bread. With the extreme po- 
rosity of bread containing alum there is an ex- 
cesdve production of dextrine, or gummy starch, 
which makes the bread dry too rapidly, and 
gives the brittleness and hardness characteristic 
of the slice of baker's bread when exposed to 
the air. 

** Let us see if the bakers avail themselves of 
this cheap and unsuspected adulteration. Dr» 
Hassall, after alluding to the adulteration of 
bread with rice-flour and potato-flour, which 
are cheaper, says that a commodity is generally 
bought by bakers under the name of *< hards," 
consisting of a mixture of alum and salt. One 
object of its use, he avers, is to enable the bread 
to retain more water, and thus to wdgh more. 
Mitchell found, on analsysis, that the quantity 
of alum in ten loaves of four pounds each va- 
ried from thirty-four grains to one hundred and 
sixteen grains to each loaf. This may be in ex- 
cess of the quantity usually employed. Of 
twenty-four samples of bread examined by Dr. 
Hassall, all toere adttlterated with alum. Of four 
samples purchased of a Jjcague Bread Ck)mpany, 
which specially advertised pure bread, without 
alum, all were adulterated with alum. Again, 
says Br. Hoskins, ' As the result of a careful 
analysis of bread bought in different parts of 
this dty [Boston], not a loaf toat found free from 
ahun,* Comment is ulmecessary. 
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" We thus have found that the • .staff of life/ 
before it can reach the mouths of the people, is 
eeriously ii^ured in two ways : first, by bolt- 
ing the \fheat, which removes from the flour 
much of the gluten, and the greater part of the 
phosphates ; secondly, by adulteration with 
alum. Professor Horsford suggests the proba- 
bility of still other injuries as the result of fer- 
mentation, by the changes produced in the 
dough, and by the growth of fungi ; but these 
are not proved. The use of alum is the only, 
or the chief, fraudulent adulteration . This de- 
frauds the pocket, as well as impairsi the good- 
ness of the bread. By the use oi inferior flotur, 
it enriches the baker by knavery. It also exer- 
cises a more or less injurious influence on the 
stomach of the consumer. Alum is a powerful 
astringent, and almost an irritant, to the mu- 
cous membranes. It must then be very poorly 
adapted to a delicate stomach. After consid- 
ering these facts in bread-making, we think 
that one would hesitate long before recommend- 
ing the baker's loaf as lighter than home-made 
bread for the dyspeptic. If more perfectly rais- 
ed it is less nutritious ; and we have no ques- 
tion that the alum often produces irritation and 
heart- bum. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that the very large consumption of baker's 
bread in New England has some connection 
with that generally constipated habit of the 
bowels which is so prevalent here, but compar- 
atively unknown where com- bread is eaten, at 
the South and West. We call to mind one in- 
stance of a dyspeptic who has lived largely on 
alum bread, whose habitual constipation has 
grown more stubborn with years. At any rate, 
no one wants to eat alum instead of phosphates, 
and water instead of bread. 

<* This is an important subject, and we cannot 
insist too strongly on the benefits of having 
good home-made bread. Various laws have 
been passed, but they are everywhere dead-let- 
ters, except in France. Paris bread is univer- 
sally recognised as the best in the world : it is 
free from alum. As it is not always easy nor 
convenient to make good fermented bread, other 
ways have been devised of raising bread with- 
out fermentation, by the production of carbon- 
ic acid in the dough, under the influence of 
heat. All these kinds of bread are to be baked 
as soon as mixed. Among the more common 
devices are the mixture of saleratns, or bicar- 
bonate of potash, with sour milk, or lactic uciJ ; 
and that of the bicarbonate of soda with cream 
of tartar,— an acid tartrate of potassa. If the 



salt and the acid are perfectly neutralized^ H i» 
all very well. A still better method was in- 
vented by Henry, consisting in the use of car- 
bonate of soda and muriatic acid, the product 
of which would be common salt. Dr. Dang- 
lish has devised an ingenious mode of forcing 
into the dough carbonic acid in solution in wa- 
ter, in a closed apparatus. But this is not easi- 
ly practicable on a small scale. The new me- 
thod proposed by Professor Horsford seems 
chemically the most correct, though we have no 
practical acquaintance with its workings. It 
consists in mixing with the flour a dry, acid 
phosphate of lime and dry bicarbonate of soda, 
in such proportions as to leave a neutral phos- 
phate of lime and phosphate of soda, after the 
dough has been baked. In this manner the 
phosphates lost in bolting are restored to the 
bread, and the evolution of carbonic acid is at- 
tained without fermentation, and without any 
injurious secondary results. All these methods 
are much quicker than fermentation.' 
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The Honob Dub to Industky. — Erery young 
man should remember that the world always 
has and always will honor industry. The tqI- 
gar and useless idler whose energies of mind 
and body are rusting for the want of exerciae, 
the mistaken being who pursues amusement as 
relief to his enervated muscles, or engages in 
exercises that produce no useful end, may look 
with scorn on the laborer engaged in hia toil ; 
but his scorn is praise ; his contempt is honor. 
Honest industry will secure the respect of the 
wise and the good among men, and yield the 
rich fruit of an easy conscience, and giTo that 
hearty self-respect which is above all price. Toil 
on, then, young men and young women. Be 
diligent in business. Improve the heart and 
mind, and you will find ** the well spring of 
enjoyment in your own souls," and secure the 
confidence and respect of all those whose respect 
is worth an effort to obtain. 



Therb are manv shining qualities in the mind 
of man, but none so useful as discretion. It is 
this, indeed, which gives a value to tli the rest, 
and sets them to work in their proper places* 
and turns them to the advantage of their pos- 
sessor. Without it, learning is pedantry ; wit, 
impertinence ; anvl virtue itself looks like weak- 
ness ; and the best parts only qualify a man to 
be more sprightly in errors and actiye in his 
own prejudices. 



Therb is no man who would not be 
if he knew what his friends thought of him. 
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fMi ** Edueatloii s InteDcetaal, Moral and Physical,** 
by Herttert Spencer. 

Intelleotnal Education. 

A final test by which to judge any plan of 
cnlture, should come the question, — Does it 
create a pleasurable excitement in the pupils ? 
When in doubt whether a particular mode of 
smngement is or is not more in harmony with 
the foregoing principles than some other, we 
may safely abide by this criterion. Even when, 
as considered theoietically, the proposed course 
seems the best, yet if it produce no interest, or 
lets interest than another course, we should re- 
linqmsh it; for a child's intellecual instincts 
are more trustworthy than our reasonings. In 
lespect to the knowing faculties, we may confi- 
dently trust in the general law, that under nor- 
mal conditions, healthful action is pleasurable, 
vhile action which gives pain is not healthful. 
Though at present very incompletely conformed 
to by the emotional nature, yet by the intellect- 
ual nature, or at least by those parts of it which 
the child exhibits, this law is almost wholly 
eonfonned to. The repugnances to this and 
that study which vex the ordinary teacher, are 
not innate, but result from his unwise system. 
Fellenburg say a, ** Experience has taught me 
that indolmee in young persons is so directly 
(^posite to their natural disposition to activity, 
that unless it is the consequence of bad educa- 
tkn, it is almost invariably connected with some 
constitutional defect." Ajid the spontaneous 
activity to whieh children are thus prone, is 
nmply the pursuit of those pleasures which the 
healthfol exercise of the faculties gives. It is 
true that some of the higher mental powers as 
yet but little developed in the race, and con- 
genitally poaseased in any considerable degree 
only by the most advanced, are indisposed to 
the amount of exertion required of them. But 
these, in virtue of their very complexity, will, 
in a normal course of culture, come last into 
exercise, and will therefore have no demands 
made upon them until the pupil has arrived at 
in age when ulterior motives can be brought 
into play, and an indirect pleasure made to 
counterbalance a direct displeasure. With all 
Acuities lower than these, however, the direct 
gratification consequent on activity is the nor- 
mal stimulus ; and under good management the 
only needful stimulus. When we are obliged 
to hVL back upon some other, we must take the 
fact as evidence that we are on the wrong track. 
Bzperience is daily showing with greater clear- 
ness that there is always a method to be found 



productive of interest — even of delight ; and it 
ever turns out that this is the method proved 
by all other tepts to be the right one. 

With most, these guiding principles will weigh 
but little if left in this abstract form. Partly, 
therefore, to exemplify their application, and 
partly with a view of making sundry specific 
suggestions, we propose now to pass Arom the 
theory of education to the practice of it. 

It was the opinion of Pcstalozzi — an opinion 
which has ever since his day been gaining ground 
— that education of some kind should begin 
from the cradle. Whoever has watched with 
any discernment, the wide-eyed gaze of the in- 
fant at surrounding objects, knows very well 
that education doei begin thus early, whether 
we intend it or not ; and that these fingerings 
and suckin^s of everything it can lay hold of, 
these open-mouthed listenings to every sound, 
are the first steps in the series which ends in 
the discovery of unseen planets, the invention 
of calculating engines, the production of great 
paintings, or the composition of symphonies 
and operas. This activity of the faculties from 
the very fi~ being spontaneous and inevitable, 
the questici is whether we shall supply in due 
variety the materials on which they may exer- 
cise themselves ; and to the question so put, 
none but an afHrmati-re answer can be given. 
As before said, however, agreement with Festa- 
lozzi's theory does not involve agreement with 
his practice ; and here occurs a case in point. 
Treating of instruction in spelling he says : — 

** The spelling-book ought, therefore, to con- 
tain all the sounds of the language, and these 
ought to bo taught in every family firom the 
earliest infancy. The child who learns his 
spelling-book ought to repeat them to the infant 
in the cradle, before it is able to pronounce even 
one of them, so that they may be deeply im- 
pressed upon Its mind by frequent repetition." 



The Last Will axd Testament of Our 
Best Fbiend. — A pious old man was one day 
walking to the sanctuary with a New Testa- 
ment in his hand, when a friend who met him 
said : 

*• Good morning, Mr. Rice." 

•* Ah, good morning," replied he ; '< I am 
reading my Father's will as I walk along." 

•« Well,' what has he left you ? " said his 
friend. 

*• Why he has bequeathed me a hundred fold 
more in this Ufe, and in the world to come life 
everlasting." 

This beautiful reply was the means of oom- 
forting his Christian friend, who was, at the 
timet in sorrowful drciunstanees.— iZsoordF. 
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From the Proyldonoe Eveoing Fross. 
Iiander. 

A warrior to his boyhood's home 

Is oomlng book to-day- 
Ring oat the merry Joy-bells wide^ 

Bring flowers to grace his way ! 
Let the eannon's throat and the martial note 

Send fbrth a glad aoolaim, 
And the loyal Chieftain's welcome home 

Be worthy of his flune I 

Hang oot the dear old banner where 

Twill meet his flashing eye— 
Whose Tory breast hath sheltered it 

When rang the battle-cry ; 
Whose raliant sword and stont right arm, 

With luuiy a timely blow, 
Have wrought new glory for its stars, 

And emshed the haughty foe ! 

Alas ! Alas I The Warrior comea. 

But not on prancing steed- 
He nerermore the cannon's roar, 

Nor bugle blast will heed; 
Vo glow lights up his marble cheek, 

Ko smile his soulless eye. 
That stout right arm is nerreless now, 

His good sword sheathed must lie I 

ITo shouts of welcome rend the air, 

No sound the breezes swell, 
Bnt the minutcygnn and the muiBed drum, 

And the moumAil tolling bell. 
The Warrior to his boyhood's home 

Comes back in state to-day— 
But they who gloried in his name 

Can only weep and pray. 

Kor rose nor laurel wreath bring now. 

But pale flowers fbr his bed, 
The Hero hath been yanqnished once 1 

The lion-heart lies dead I 
The soldier's warfare all is done— 

Lifl»'s wandering marches o'er, 
Godgire him rest, among the blest, 

In Heaven forerermore. 

High on the world's heroic list 

Shall Lander's name be seen. 
And Time, among "the cherished dead," 

Shall keep his memory green I 
The patriot's heart shall warmer glow 

When standing by his grare. 
And dearer still shall be the flag 

That Lahdkb died to save. 
FroTidenoe, March 8, 1882. l. 



D. B. 



O&BilT crimes ruin comparatiTely few. It is 
the little meannesBee, selflAhnees and imparities 
that do the work of death on most men ; and 
thMe things march on to the sound of no fife or 
drum — they steal with muffled tread» as the foe 
steals on the sleeping sentinel. 



Hb only is worthy of esteem' who knows what 
tM just and honest, and dares do it ; who is mas- 
ter of his own passions and scorns to be a slave 
to another's. 



Music a Means of FretervlBC Health. 

It is the opinion of our distinguished towns-^ 
man, Br. Rush, that singing by young ladies, 
whom the customs of society debar from many 
other kinds of healthy exercise, should be col- 
tiyated not only as an accomplishment, but as a 
means^ of preserring health. He parttcularly 
insists that yocal music should ncTcr be neglect- 
ed in the education of a young lady, and states, 
that besides its salutary operation in soothing 
the cares of domestic life, it has a still more di- 
rect and important effect. ** 1 here introdnee a 
fact," says Dr. Rush, <• which has been «ub- 
jested to me by my profession — it is, that the 
exercise of the organs of the breast by BiBgxng 
contributes to defend them yery much from 
those diseases to which the climate and other 
causes expose them. The Germans are seldom 
afflicted with consumption, nor have I era 
known more than than one case of spitting of 
blood amongst them. This, I belicTe, is ia part 
occasioned by the strength which their binga 
acquire by exercising them frequently m Toeal 
music, which constitutes an essential branch of 
their education." 

This is irrefutable testimony, but that which 
follows is not less so : 

<• The music -master of an academy,'* aaya 
Mr. Gardiner, ** has furnished me with an ob- 
seiyation still more in favor of the opinion* He 
informs me that he has known several instaaeea 
of persons strongly disposed to consumptioB, 
restored to health by the exercise of the Innga 
in singing. In the new establishment of ijo&nt 
schools for children of three or four years of 
age, everjrthing is taught by the aid of song. 
Their littie lessons, their recitations, their arith- 
metical countings, are all chanted, and aa they 
feel the importance of their own voices when 
joined together, they emulate each other in the 
power of vociferating. The exercise is found 
to be very beneficial to their health. Many in- 
stances have occurred of weakly children, of 
two, three and four years of age, who could 
scarcely support themselves, having become ro- 
bust and healthy by the constant exercise of 
the lungs. These results are perfectly phUo- 
sophicaL Singing tends to expand the chest, 
and thus increases the activity of the vital or- 
gans." — FUzgertM^B Report oa Mtuie in ike 
Phibidelphia PubUe Sehoolt. 

A young lady recenUy married a farmer, and 
on visiting the cow-house, asked the servant, 
M Which cow is it that gives th^ buttemuUL." 
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Fkom tka Ohio EdiMatioiial Monthly. 
JEUnto to Teaohmrt. 

BT X. F. COWDBKY. 

** Covet EameHly the Beet Gijie" 

Is the order of Providence, some gifts have 
been distributed to you. A portion of these 
1ii?e been given to service in your profession. 
Yon must bring all you have to your honored 
ealling, and still you will need more. Nothing 
leas than the ** best gifts/' should content you. 
See how the seeds of evil in the young are eve- 
ijvbere springing up around you, as under 
a tropical sun, with astonishing luxuriance. 
" And from every seed of evil thus allowed to 
floariah, there will come a harvest which man- 
kind must reap." And not only must there be 
one harvest of thorns, one harvest of lamenta- 
tion! and sorrows, but the seeds are to be sown 
again and again, the multiplied harvests again 
and again to mature, perhaps to remotest time, 
ponbly over the farthest regions of the earth. 

When you reflect how grand is the mission of 
»nppre8Hiig evil and implanting good in the 
young, when you remember, that even through 
your feeble instrumentality, streams of blessed- 
neat may flow gently down the tide of future 
iges, widening and deepening as they advance, 
bov will you buckle on your armor for life's 
gnat contest, how joyfully will you seek the 
front ranks of the moral conflict, how *< ear- 
*athf " will you •• covet the best gifts " ! 

But will gifts be received simply by coveting 
tbea^ Will there be such a re-distribution 
that those now' having one talent may have flve, 
■ad two, may have ten, if they •• eovet" them ? 
Not precisely so, and yet one may become five 
ind two may become ten. The new supply is to 
come, not through an original new creation, or 
Bsw distribution, but through additions and 
multiplications of what you already possess. 
By the faithful use of present gifts, these self- 
Mme powers are to stretch outward and up- 
wards towards infinity. 

Bat what are to be regarded as '* best gifts " 
for the teacher ? 

Are you profoundly impressed with the val- 
ve of this life as a season of labor, as a period 
of warfare with evil, as an opportunity for per* 
bnning such deeds of love and mercy as shall 
tiling peace on earth and rapture even in hea- 
ven ^ Then yon are already in possession of 
Me of the •• best gifts " to men. Count riffki 
"MiM of U/e a#4 Ai^, among your chQic9»t tiei^«- 
lues. 



Second, do you see in the teacher's calling 
such attractiveness as no other calling pvetents, 

— such a field for useful labor as shall cause 
you to love it, to honor it, to revere it, — a pro- 
fession worthy of all the afiection, all the seal» 
all the talents, all the *• glory and honor *' you 
can bring into it, and a thousand fM more t then 
are you already in possession of another of the 
** best gifts " for a teacher. Just, enlightened 
views of your calling, are gifts early and always 
to be coveted. 

Third, after your toilsome preparation to be 
greatly useful, with your chastened and refined 
enthusiasm to honor your calling, can you cheer- 
fully i/0yA^^y labor among a few little children* 
in some obscure neighborhood or sub-district* 

— your field scarcely a point on the earth's sur- 
face, your influence ueemingly a mere apeck on 
the great ocean of life, — if this at any time 
should seem to be duty } Can yon constantly 
remember* that the Great Teacher, when on 
earth, did not need a high position or a refined 
assembly to stimulate Him to efibrt — that His 
affections, His labors, were with the lowly ^ 
Then may you rejoice that you have another of 
the choicest giits already in your possession. A 
true spirit of humility, a cheerful submission to 
the dispensations and inscrutable purposes of 
an overruling Providence, must never be omit- 
ted in a collection of rich gifts for a teacher. 

Fonrtlt, but even with these inezpremibly 
valuable gifts in your possession, your sensibil- 
ities will soon and often be pained that some 
form of vice confronts you, resisting your heal 
directed efforts, (Starring you vnblnahingly in 
the face, never less ashamed than while rece&T- 
ing your strongest rebukes. \$rhat are you to 
do ? You need still more of the •< beet gifts,'* 
do you not i Well, if you would extend youv 
dominion over wrong and evil, you must your- 
self be stronger in virtue. You must let your 
*" secret soul " witness how grandly yon can 
obey the great law of duty, and the world shall 
some day see with ^hat serene authority yo« 
can command its observance. And, please ever 
to remember, that the ability to restrain vice in 
others, by moral infiuences alone, is one of the 
choicest gifts vouchsafed to mortals. Seek it* 
where only it is to be found, in true obedience 
to God, Covet it more than hidden treasure. 

But, fifth, will not varied acquirements in 
knowledge and a cultivated taste be of essen- 
tial value to those who have the miniature ora- 
tors, poets, statesmen and aoholara of the nation 
to inatruot i Very truly* But to tfc^i^ «tt«iB« 
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ments the path is plain and open to ail. Pa- 
tient industrj, — the steady proceBS of accretion 
that builds the ant-heap or the coral reef, may 
make the teacher the peer of any scholar in the 
land* If the riches of learning, blended with 
a polished taste, attract you, ••coyet," labor 
and possess them. 

But there is another gift of inestimable value 
to the teacher, which those of scholarly refine- 
ment are often in danger of overlooking, and 
those of slender . culture are often incapable of 
seeing or appreciating. It is the ability, the 
true profeeeional ekitt, that invests every subject 
to be studied or taught, every duty to be per- 
formed, every arrangement of the school-room 
and its labors, with attractiveness for the young. 
CareftiUy observing that ever- varying line, where 
the teacher should work for the pupil and the 
pupil should work for himself, carefully study- 
ing what makes up the sum of the enjoyments 
and the sum of the trials of childhood, the true 
teacher makes his school-room, not only a place 
of instruction, a place of labor, a place for duty 
to be learned, but a place of continued satbfliic- 
tlon and delight. 

If there is a place on earth, away from the 
lunily circle, that should be a region of perpet- 
ual sunshine, that place is the school-room. If, 
away from the endearments of parental love, in- 
nocence and purity may eigoy any earthly sym- 
pathy, any earthly encouragement, any earthly 
guardianship, that place should be the school- 
room. If any labors, any duties, any untried 
tasks in this life, are ever to be undertaken with 
alaerity and carried forward with cheerfulness, 
that place should be the school-room. And if 
there are to be any memories, besides those of a 
loving home, that are to be cherished with a 
fimd and sacred affection to the latest moments 
of life, they should be the memories of the 
Mhool*room« 

But tins rare gift, the ability to make the 
•efaool-room a place of the richest and sweetest 
attraction to children, comes only by the most 
** eamsit coveting," united with long-continued 
labor and watchfulness. And, in order to its 
constant onlture, the teacher must be continu- 
ally comparing his attainments with some high 
•taadard of professional skill. And if such 
real standards are too rare for constant refer- 
ence, imaginary ones must be taken. 

To aid in estimating the value of present at- 
tainments 9nd of acquiring greater skill in f u- 
tnve» perhtpa the fi4k>wing hmts may m% bo 
unprofitable: 



Ton now excel in teaehbig reading, do ycm^ 
You were selected for your present position by 
the superintendent or school committee, partly 
on account of this accompUshment } It is your 
uniform habit to prepare yourself im0 for each 
reading exercise long before the hour, perhaps 
the day, of its occurrence ! Your pupils look 
forward to the reading hour, with much pks- 
sure and interest } And your feUow teacheis 
often visit your room to hear how tastefully tnd 
spiritedly your classes read ? Well, very wdL 
Try your professional standing as a teacher of 
arithmetic, as a disciplinarian, as an instnetor 
in moral duties, by the same standard. Subjeet 
all your excellencies and all your tnfirmUiee^ to 
frequent honest tests, and you will ever be 
learning what professional gifts you will need 
most earnestly ** to covet.' 



t> 



For the 8choolmut«r. 
The Dying Swan's Sonic. 

It has been said, "The Swan when dyiag 
sings her sweetest song.' 



»» 



Whbbb the proud golden sun glows rich. and bright. 
And the firmament boasteth a danling light. 
Where the myrtle smiles in its sunny glee. 
And gaily frolics the blithesome honey-bee. 
Where fair groves of orange and palm-tree wate. 
And brooklets the frail lily-plants softly lave. 
There forth from a cool and still, shady dell 
Pealed sadly a sound like a funeral bell. 

I listened, and lo, on the soft-sighing gale. 
There floated a dying swan's dirge-like wail ; 
Where the tall pines quiver and dark cedars idosb 
Swelled forth this elegy sadly and lone : 
" Oh Earth ! thoa art lovely, thy deep-rolling sesib 
Thy silver-sweet zephyrs and organ-toned breeie, 
Thy beauteous choir within nature's fair cells. 
Echo ever sweet tones like clear vesper-bells. 
But there steal notes of change o'er Hannoais's 

lyre, 
And death-angels walk 'mid the sweet wood-lsnd 

choir. 

" There is sorrow around, aiid change and decay. 
Earth's brightest scene whispereth, paering awtg. 
The pure stars move on in their courses of light 
And pensively sing of time's silent flight ; 
The rose-bud fades on the loveliest day. 
There's a thrill of grief in the merriest lay ; 
There is joy and beauty, and all things are fair. 
But there's hidden beneath the dark Qhahes ef 
care. 

I'll haste from this land and with my last breath 
I'll hail with glad song the messenger. Death. 
He cometh, and now on my feeble sight 
Tliert falleth a dim ^ud uncertain light. 
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Ilit ! yet to Him who ordaiaed my short life 

I raise my last song with thsnksgiTing rife." 

Wkcre the tall pines quiver and dark cedars moan 

Swelled forth the requiem sadly and lone, 

like the mournful tones of a muffled lute, 

It qnirered, grew fainter and soon all was mute. 



For the 8eho'>lmsster. 

Coltar^Bidden People. 

[The foUowing is en extract from a composi- 
tini written by e yovng lady in the Proyidenoe 
High School.— Ed.] 

•• The end of cnltnre is to give breadth, aym- 
•etiy and eren-balanoe to character. And in 
pnpoition ae a pereon pocacflses these charao> 
leriitieB, he is geninl, open-hearted, loving each 
«f his fellow-men as his brother. The infallible 
tert for the gentiineneas of one's intellectual 
tninhig, is to see whether it has given htm a 
due, a point of sympathy with erery character, 
or whether it has isolated him in a fancied supe- 
riority from the greater portion of humanity. 
Tlie culture-ridden people are a curious, and 
not altogether uninteresting, class of beings. 
We have heard of a disease in which the pa- 
tient tuins round and continues to spin slowly 
on one spot. They seem to be afiboted by a me- 
tiphysieal varioloid of this malady, and forever 
nrolve round the one idea of * culture.' They 
are narrowly broad, and prate unceasingly of 
breadth, but their breadth is one which excludes 
aU narrownessi while genuine breadth, of a ne- 
eenity, comprehends all narrowness. They have 
learned to omit from their conversation 'got' 
and « aint,' and account themselves of purer 
day than those who have not. They do not al- 
together hold themselves aloof from the * tm- 
enltivated,' but study human nature in them, 
patronize them, and read character. They have 
forgotten that true culture not only teaches 
bnadth and depth and insight, but gleanis with 
the gold of the Oolden Rule. 

*^We have noticed that the culture-ridden 
people are fiar more numerous among women 
thkn among men. It argues ill for womanhood. 

** When the poetry which you read makes 
jwi see leas instead of more to love, less instead 
of more of poetic beauty in the life of your 
neighbor who has a face like red dough and eats 
onions, then beware I When the exquisite 
nicety into which you have schooled your ex- 
pression and pronunciation makes you feel less 
the beauty and truth in the unvarnished phrase 
of the lowly one whom you meet, then beware ! 
When your knowledge of books, your little, 
Wd-eamed acquaintance and taste in art makes 
^ou feel that you are rather more than others, 
laatsad cf one of Gk>d's fallible men or women, 
^Mn bewaier- fin: yous evil days are at hand." 



Fnm the New Hampehlre Joomal of Edueattoiu 
Keeping Up the lutereat. 

Wb&b I required to give a rule in four words 
for exciting an interest in school duties, it would 
be this : keep each mind employed. 

Much may be accomplished by oral instruc- 
tion ; but hard study on the part of the pupil 
is necessary to mental vigor. Children should 
be taught ideas, not merely to commit to mem- 
ory a confused mass of words, without connec- 
tion or sense, or learn answers to questions con- 
tained in books. Too many •* complete their 
education " without learning how to study. 

Emulation should be encouraged, so far as is 
consistent with humony and'good feeling ; but, 
remember, emotions of envy and jealousy are 
easily excited in the youthful mind. Prizes are 
sometimes distributed by vote of the school. 
This accords perfectly with the republican spir- 
it of our age. It is well to award prizes lor 
amiable deportment towards teachers and play- 
mates, as well as for good lessons. 

Teachers are often troubled to find suitable em- 
ployment for the infant portion of their schools. 
People are beginning to believe that children 
under six years of age, can best be Instructed 
at home. Many, however, continue to send 
such little ones to school, — ** it is so much trou- 
ble to teach them," *< so convenient to feel that 
they are taken care of." If they come, let us 
take care of them. When the weather will ad- 
mit of it they can, for the greater part of the 
time, employ themselves to the best advantage 
under a shade tree ; but when obliged to confine 
them within doors, we should contrive to make 
their imprieonment as agreeable as possible. A 
slate and pencil, with small drawing cards or 
figures on the blackboard for them to imitate, 
answer a very good purpose. At aU events, we 
must keep them busied, or they will give us 
plenty of business. 

It is important that every association connect- 
ed with school should be pleasing. The read- 
ing exercise, which is often a lifeless repetition 
of what has been read many times before, may 
be made full of interest. A little monthly pe- 
riodical, entitled. The StttderU and Schoolmatef is 
extensively used as a school-reader. It is frill 
of instruction and amusement, and children axe 
delighted with it. Suppose a class subscribe 
for it : let all the numbers be kept through the 
month, in the hands of the teacher. Before 
reading, each member of the dass is required 
to study careftilly the article selected for the 
lesson, and, by the use of a dictionary, asoer- 
tain the meaning of every word not fully com- 
prehended. No pupil should read a new piece 
until be can properly read, spell and define any 
word in the old lesson. 

The old method of spelling senseless columns 
of words should be abolished. We have all 
seen those who could, parrot-like, spell page 
after page without *< missing." and, yet, in 
writing, would misspell every fourth word. 

Children ought, for several reasons, to learn 
writing quite young : lst» Because it is the 
best way ever yet invented to teach spelling ; 
2d, That they may write sentences, and thus 
leant something of composition before they are 
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old enough to feel diffident about it ; 8d, Be- 
cause it pleawa them exceedingly. 

The faithful teacher makes the dullest studies 
interesting. His heart is in the work. Every 
item of foreign news, amusing anecdote applica- 
ble to certain lessons, ancient and modem his- 
tory, are carefully treasured to give variety and 
life to recitations. Singing at the close of school 
inspires a kindly social feeling, and drowns the 
cares and vexations of the day. If music is 
taught in school, let the instruction be given at 
some fixed other hour. Then, at night join in 
some favorite tune, and let all sing as well as 
they can. Even the little lisper will soon catch 
the sounds, if he don't the language. Those 
unfortunate teachers who cannot sing need not 
despair, for they may have scholars who can. 
So, let all our schools be singing-schools. We 
should not wholly disregard the amusements of 
our pupils. An occasional pic-nic, enjoyed 
with other schools, a pleasure excursion on a 
fine holiday, a meeting with them on a clear 
eyening to point out the planets and constella- 
tions, — all throw a golden tinge over school- 
days, and make impressions as enduring as the 
mindL 



Monadnook f^om Waotauaat. 

BT JOHV O. WHITTIXB. 

I would I were a painter, for the soke 

Of a sweet pietnre, ana of her wbo led, 

A fitting guide, with light but reverent tread, 
Into that mountain mystery ! First a lake 

Tinted with sniuet; next the wavy lines 
Of flir receding hills; and yet more iiu', 

Monadnoek lifting flrom his night ot pines 
His rosy forehead to the evening star. 
Beside us, purple-xoned, Wachuset laid 
His head against the West, whose warm light made 

His aureole; and o'er him. sharp and clear, 
Uke a shaft of lightninj; in mid launching stayed, 

A single level etoud-bno shone upon 

By the fleroe glances of the sunken ran, 
Ifenaeed the darknoM with its golden spear! 
So twilight deepened round us. Still and black 
The great woods climbed the mountain at our baok ; 
And on their skirts, where vet the lingering day 
On the shorn greenneis of the clearing lay, 

The brown old fkrm-hoQse like a bird's nest hung. 
With home-lift soi^ds the desert air was stinrec ; 
The bleat ot sheep alone the hill wo heard. 
The bucket plashing in me cool, sweet well. 
The pasture-bars that datiered as they fell ; 
]>ogs barked, fowls fluttered, cattle lowed ; the gate 
Of the barn-yard creaked beneath the merry weight 

Of sun-brown children, listening while they swung. 
The welcome sound of supper call to hear; 
And down the shadowy lane, in tinklings clear. 

The pastoral corfbw of toe cow-bell rung. 
Thus soothed and pleased, our backward path we took 

Praising the fknAer*! home He only fepoke. 

Looking into the sunset o'er the lake, 
like one to whom the far-olT is most near : 

'< Yes, most folks think it hath a pleasant look ; 

I love it for my good old mother's sake. 
Who lived ana died here in the peace of God I" 

The lesson of his words we pondered o'er. 
As silently we turned the Eastern flank 
Of the mountain, where its shadow deepest sank, 
Boublinc the night along our ruggod road : 
We felt that man was more than his abode,— 

The inward liib than Nature's raiment more; 
And the warm sky, the sundown-ilnted hill. 

The forest and the lake, seemed dwarfed and dim 
Before the saintly soul, whose wisdom will 

Meekly in the Eternal footsteps trod, 
Making her homely toil and household ways 
An earthly echo oi the song of prsise 

BwelUng from angel lips and narps of seraphim I 

^ AU m fi ff Jlonttly ybr AprU, 



Watural Science. 



GoimuRiOATiOHS for this Departmsut sheuld bt ad- 
dressed to I. F.Oaoy. Warren. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
The Monitor. 

In the year 1836, the celebrated French as- 
tronomer, Arago, was invited to witneaa the ac- 
tion of a mechanical invention bj an IngcBions 
fellow-countryman. After obaening it for a 
time, he turned to the inventor and* whh a qui- 
et air, said : ** My friend, if your inventioa wis 
absurd, I would go and say nothing ; bnt ao, 
the principle la right, the invention is great, and 
I say, if you have a family whose hi^n^iaMa de- 
pends upon your succeaa in life, or if yon do 
not feel in yourself the faith and strength of a 
martyr, sell your machine for old iron and look 
for a aituation in a counting-bouae." The in- 
vention was an atmospheric engine, by Mr. 
Franchot, for which he had obtained a pntcnt 
But — atf honor to the apirit of truB gmmu!— 
the gifted inventor did not heed the advioe, bnt, 
as far as we know, he is still atmggliiig, aa tne 
genius alone dare atruggle, toward the reattaa- 
tion of hia purpose. 

It seems unfortunate that geniua muat be 
doomed ever to labor on amid obaladeBSod 
discouragement, and to be rewarded with oblo- 
quy and contempt when it moat feels the ased 
of sympathy and aid. A remarkable ohaptv 
would be that which should adequatriy reeeni 
the yeaminga and deniala, the wants aad pains 
and wrongs of those whose labors have ■set 
bleased mankind, and whoae greatest eriasevas 
that of living an age in advance of the plodding 
throngs by whom they were aurroundedU Let 
genius, however, congratulate itself that it can 
w(»rk sttooessfully in its own light, and dsiivs 
from itself, aa it were, the vital power that en 
breathe the breath of life into ita oreations. One 
of the most gifted and sueceasful of the scien- 
tific men of the present age, with no less tnth 
than poetic beauty, has described •« The living 
Sons of Genius" as 



" The immortal children of an unborn age.'* 

But I forget that I am not about to write a dis- 
sertation upon the struggles of unrewarded 
genius, or upon genius receiving a late thongh 
glorious reward. 

Franchot was not the first person to employ 
heated air as a motive power. It is stated that 
the records of the United Sutes Patent Ofics 
record attempts of this kind as early the yeer 
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1796, from which time to the present efforts have 
been eonstantly put forth haying the same end 
in TJew. Among those whose efforts haye been 
most perseyering and successful is one whose 
. Bsme— contrary to the common lot — bids £ur 
to gsin a world-wide reputation in his own 
lifietime, from his success as the inyentor of sn 
entirely new style of marine war craft, of which 
the Konitor, which acted its part so admirably 
in the late contest at the mouth of James river, 
iis specimen. As this inyention seems likely 
to rerdutionize the war msrine of ail ciyilised 
■stioas, a description of its structure is worthy 
sf ipedal attention. But, as it promisee such 
trinaphant success, it seems not to be amiss to 
notice some of the steps by which its inyentor 
bessme fitted ibr its achieyement. 

For nearly thirty years past the chief efforts 
of Hr. Ericsson haye been directed to the same 
end ss those of M. Franchot, whom he preced- 
ed by three years in his inyention, haying ac- 
eoB^Ushed his ** long-cherished project of a 
cslorie engine " in 1838. The expectations of 
Ub raooess were high among scientific men, so 
Bueh so that such men as I)r. Lardner and Profl 
Fsnday were ready to manifest their confidence 
in its success, by giving lectures in explanation 
of the printdples of its construction. The high 
temperature required by the first model, which 
vss of five horse power, so affected its action as 
to render it unfit fbr practical purposes. 

Mssnwhile the ingenious Swede directed his 
attention to navigation, ** the result of which 
WIS the invention of the propeller, and of that 
aiw srrangement of the steam machinery in 
ih^ of war which has revolutionised the navies 
of the world." Failing to secure the favorable 
attention of the British Admiralty to his inven- 
tions, he directed his attention to the United 
States, where, through the influence of Capt. 
B. F. Stockton, of the United States Navy, he 

net with better success. 
Toward the close of February, 1863, the first 

•tesmship having her machinery below the wa- 
ter line, and hence out of the reach of the shot 
of an enemy, passed out of the harbor of New 
Tork. The weather was very unfavorable, so 
that she did not reach Alexandria until the ex- 
piiatbn of seventy-three hours. During this 
time her engines were in incessant motion, with 
a consumption of coal amounting to but five 
tons in twenty-four hours. This was the ship- 
of-wsr Princeton, a vessel of two thousand tons 
hnrthen, which Mr. Bricsson had constructed, 
a aeoordanoe with a contract, and equipped 
with caloric engines, under the patronage and 



encouragement of his new American friends. 
It excited the highest expectations. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, heads of departments, 
naval officers, foreign ministers and throngs of 
citizens visited it while in the harbor of Alex- 
andria; and so universal was the decision in 
its favor that the Secretary of the Navy recom- 
mended to Congress the passage of a resolution 
authorizing Mr. Bricsson to construct for the 
government a frigate of two thousand tons, to 
be propelled 4y caloric engines, and to appro- 
priate the sum of five hundred thousand dol- 
lars to enable him to carry the resolution into 
effect. Owing to the pressure of business to- 
ward the close of the session the resolution fail- 
ed of adoption. Mr. Bricsson did not succeed 
with his caloric engines in propelling vessels 
with sufficient speed to satisfy the demands of 
commerce ; but for several years he has been 
engaged in making such improvements in their 
construction as to render them the most conve- 
nient and economical form of power available 
for many purposes of great practical importance. 
For driving printing presses, pumping water at 
railway stations and on board ships, raising 
grain and merchandize, ginning cotton, crush- 
ing sugar cane, discharging cargoes, and even 
for some domestic uses, they have have been 
found to serve an admirable purpose. In the 
Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1861, it is 
stated, upon reliable authority, that one of 
these engines performs the labor of four men at 
an expense of less than one cent per hour, and 
that another performs the labor of five men ** at 
a cost of eleven cents per day." A large num- 
ber of daily papers in the United States are now 
printed by these engines, and so popular has 
their use, for various purposes, become in the 
island of Cuba that the erection of any other 
kind of engine on the island has been prohibit- 
ed by the governor. Several large machine 
shops in Boston, Philadelphia, New York, Ro- 
chester, Newark, and other places, are engaged 
in the manufacture of caloric engines of varying 
degrees of power, under licenses from the in- 
ventor. One of these is mentioned which occu- 
pies less than a cubic foot of space, and which 
yet exerts a greater power than can be put forth 
by an able-bodied man. This is heated by gas, 
and is employed in pumping, «• and raises three 
hogsheads per hour to an elevation of five feet." 
Such is the safety, economy and efficiency of 
these engines for multitudes of uses, that in 
their present state of perfection, they have oome 
to be uniformly regarded as a ** decided suo- 
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But Mr. ErtesRon, as we hsTe preriousljr m- 
dioated, teemB to be winning Ids brightest lau- 
rels, as well as those which are destined most 
permanently to retain their freshness, hy his 
suooess in constructing Tessels of war, of which 
the Monitor, that has just performed such sig- 
nal seryice, is the first specimen. We copy the 
following description of it from the Providence 
EvmUng Presi of March 11th : 

<• The hull is sharp at both ends, and instead 
of the gradual curve of a cutwater, the bow 
projects, and coming to a point at an angle of 
eighty degrees, the sides, instead of the ordina- 
ry bulge, incline at an angle of about fifty- one 
degrees to the vertical line. The hull is flat- 
bottomed, six feet six inches in depth, and built 
quite light of three inch iron. It is one hun- 
dred and twenty- four feet long, and thirty- four 
fiset wide at the top. 

** Resting on this is another, or upper hull, 
also flat-bottomed, with perpendicular sides and 
pointed ends. It is forty- one feet and four inch- 
es wide, so that it juts over the lower hull on 
each side three feet and seven inches. It is one 
hundred and seventy- four feet long, thus ex- 
tending twenty-five feet beyond the hxill at each 
end. The sides are five feet high, and when in 
fighting order the lower hull will be entirely 
immersed, and the upper one sunk three feet 
and six inches, thus leaving but eighteen inches, 
both fore and aft, above water, the latter draw- 
ing ten feet of water. The sides of this upper 
hull are composed of an inner guard of iron ; 
outside of this is a strongly fastened wall of 
white oak, thirty inches thick, and covered with 
an iron armor six inches in thickness. The bot- 
tom of this vessel is joined to the hull, so that 
the interior is open to the bottom, as in a sloop. 
The deck comes fiush with the top of the upper 
hull, and is bomb-proof. First is a frame of 
oak beams, ten inches square and twenty-six 
inches apart, covered with eight inch plank, and 
protected with two layers of iron, each an inch 
thick. There will be no railway or bulwark of 
any kind above the deck. 

•« The ends of the upper vessel projecting over 
the hull both fore and aft, serves as a protection 
to the propeller, rudder and anchor. The pro- 
peller is of course at the stem, and the equi- 
poise rudder behind that, and they are so pro- 
tected by the upper vessel that they cannot be 
•truck by a ball. The anchor is in front, and 
is short but very heavy. It is hoisted by a chain 
running into the hold, up into a place fitted for 
it» outside of the lower hull, but within the im- 



pregnable walls of the upper hulL The iitdi- 
nation of the lower hull is such that a ball, to 
strike it in any part, must pass through at least 
twenty-five feet of water, and then strike an in- 
clined iron surface at an angle of about ten do- 
grees. It is, therefore, absolutely protected, 
yet so light as to give great buoyancy. A ball 
striking the eighteen inches of exposed upper 
huU, to do material damage, must pass tfan>tigh 
six inches of iron, thirty inches of white oak, 
then about half an inch more of iron. 

*<llie hull being finished, we will go on board. 
Only three things are exposed above de^. Im 
the centre is the turret or citadel, the wheel- 
house, and possibly a box around the anM^e- 
escape. 

•* The battery, as fiur as can be now judged* 
seems to have no vulnerable part, save the port- 
holes, which are exposed only about half a 
minute in firing. Its sharp and massive iron 
prow will enable it to sink any ordinary rtmA 
with perfect ease. In case it is boarded no bana 
is done. The only entrance is at the top of the 
turret,* which cannot be easily sealed, and 
then but one man at a time can descend, 
are no places in the deck where an entranee < 
be forced, so the boarding party may stay viitS 
the sea washes them off, or the sharpshooters 
assist in their departure." 

In the course of some remarks made by Mr. 
Ericsson before the New York Chamber of Oom- 
merce, on Wednesday, March 12th, he express- 
es the fullest assurance that, by a more sldB- 
fbl management of the guns, the Monitor wfll 
sink its late antagonist in the next n&counter. 
By holding the guns exactly level at the db- 
tance of two hundred yards, he f^els certain 
that shot can be sent quite through the hull of 
the Merrimao, and predicts that it will be sunk 
by the third round. Should this prediction 
prove true, very likely the most formidable en- 
gine of destruction in the possession of the re- 
bels will have met its doom before this comes to 
the eyes of our readers. Mr. Ericsson consid- 
ers ** this vessel as equal to twenty forta. It 
can move from place to place, and draws only 
twelve feet of water," while the Warrior, in 
New York harbor, draws thirty-four. Hence 
he thinks that the harbor of New York could 
be more effectually protected by means of a 
single fioating battery like the Monitor than by 
all its present defences were they even greatly 
augmented. i. p. c 



* Th« turret is sixty-four foet in eizenmfcrvDo*, toh 
nishing " quite a promenade " for officers and crew wbcs 
not in aetion. 
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ProtikcaflBia on OUaxm, 

Prafl AgMsix deliyered a lecture on the 
dim, in the Boston Aquarial Grardena, on 
.Wednesday eyeningy of which the Beaton C(n^ 
ritr giyea the following report : 

Afl yon walk along the beach at low tide, 
joa will not oafrequently obaenre a thin stream 
of water spouting up at your feet, sometimes 
to a eoQsideiable height On looking down, 
yoa findy at the spot from which the spouUng 
came, a small hole in the sand or mad, and if 
yoa dig down yon come to a clam. Now the 
clam, living thus under ground, cannot be 
wttched in its natural habitation, but must be 
tnnsferred to another, where it will not be un- 
der the normal condition of its existence. 

The iirst thing to learn about the clam^ as 
weU as about eyery animal which we wish to 
•tady, is its natural position, that position 
wiiidiit takes when left to itself, in a locality 
SBited to its mode of life. We find, by digging, 
that this is yerticaly the narrow ends pointing 
spirard nul downward. The natural poeition 
of ths oyster, on the contrary, is upon its side, 
although it belongs to the same class of shell- 
ibh ss the dam,-— the BrvALYBS. The mus- 
de, or fresh water clam, also abiyalve, assumes 
stQl a di&rent position, lying upon its thin or 
open edge. Now here is a singular and great 
difflcoltyHn commencing to study these anl- 
aals, lor with all of them we ought, Ibr com- 
padson, to begin by placing them so that the 
poaition of their organs shall correspond. In 
nsny classes we find no difficulty in doing 
tbii. All quadrupeds, all birds, and nearly all 
flibes are alike in the chief characteristics of 
thapositions which they naturally take. But 
we haye here three animals, of the same class, 
wliich yet assume the most different positions. 
The clam we find in tiie sand standing upon 
one end, the muscle on its edge, and the oyster 
upon its side, — ^its left side always, which has a 
deeper shelL Sometimes we find, indeed, an 
ositar whose right shell is deepest, and which 
lies upon that side, but this is a ft«ak of nature, 
snd as rare to find as a snail whose shell is a 
re?eraed splraL 

Kow i^ for instance, we should find some in- 
•ects which flew with their legs upward and 
wings beneath, while others had their legs be- 
low and wings aboye, and should commence to 
compare them, taking for slmUar organs those 
which occupy irfmilar positions, we should find 
difkrenoes which would certainly be aatonish- 
faigi and such would be the case with the bi- 



yalyea. We nmst first begin by aaoertaintog 
the position of the different organs. 

The position of the clam, then, is up^gfat, 
with the joint of the shell, which we call the 
hinge, upon one side. It lies thus in the hole 
which it forms for itself in the sand or mud, 
and around which it is able to moye by meaoa 
which will preaentiy be explained. 

But we willbegin by first examining the out- 
er coyerlng of the animal— 4tB shelly — and the 
first thing which we notice is a series of con- 
centric lines of increasing length, and extend- 
ing from the neighborhood of the hinge, out- 
wafd, to the edge of each shell. These Unas in- 
dicate the progressiye growth of the animal,and 
the manner of their formation is explained when 
we undenstand what the shell is,— that it is part 
of the skin of the dam. Upon our own sUn we 
all know there is an external layer, the cuticle 
or epidermib, which is not sensitiye. Beneath 
that lies a layer filled withyeesels andneryes, 
the sensitiye layer, and beneath that a close, 
compact layer, composed of interlacing fibres, 
which is, so to speak, the leather layer. Now, 
the shell of a clam Is a layer of limestone, de- 
posited in its skin between the external and the 
sensitiye layers. This secretion of a hard sub- 
stance ih>m the sensitiye layer of the skin is 
not peculiar to this animal. In ourselyes, the 
nails, for instance, the feathers of birds and the 
scales of fishes, are examples of similar produc- 
tions. They are secreted by the yascular or 
sensitiye layer. Now this, in the clam, is a pro- 
gressiye deposite, layer after layer, produced in 
the skin, and extending each time with the 
growth of the animal, so that, externally we see 
a series of concentric lines marking the suc- 
cessiye layers of calcareous secretion. As these 
layers all begin at the same point, and oyer-lap 
or under-lap each other, it follows that the old- 
est parts of the shell, those nearest the hinge, 
are the thickest, and we find this, on examina- 
tion, to be the case. 

From one side of the shell there extends In- 
ward a spoon-shaped projectior, opposite to 
which, and attaching it to the antagonist shell, 
is an elastic ligament. This is the hinge, and 
the position and thickness of the ligament or 
elastic cushion is such, that by its ehisticily It 
has a tendency to press back the spoon-shaped 
projection, and force the shell open. It thus 
requires an exertion ot strength on the part of 
of the clam to keep its shell shut. Iteflbcts 
this by means of muscular bands extending di- 
rectiy across from one shell to the other. When 
these contract, the shell doses ; when they re« 
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lax, the rabbe^4ike coihion before spoken of 
forces the shell open again. 

The leather-layer of the clam's skin lines the 
whole shell, and extends across, when the shells 
separate from one edge to the other, thns caus- 
ing the inner portion of the animal to be a clos- 
ed cayity. In this the clam differs from the oys- 
ter, or the oyster diflbrs ft^m the clam, in be- 
ing, as it were, ripped open along the edges of 
its shell, exposing the cayity of the body and 
its enclosed organs when the shell gapes. 

There are two openings only in the clam's 
sidn. One of these, diyided by a partition and 
forming a sort of syphon, is contained in that 
dark part which is often mistaken for the an- 
terior portion of the body, and which can be 
protruded until it is three or four times the 
length of the shell Itselt The other opening 
is along tlie edge, near the opposite end. The 
first of these openings, when the clam is in its 
natural position, points upward, and the other 
is directed downward and forward. 

Through the syphon-like tube Just spoken of, 
water is admitted to the interior of the animal, 
carrying with it the air necessary for respira- 
tion, and also the food required for nutrition. 
Yet this is not the anterior, but the posterior 
part of the clam. The mouth is at the other 
end, within the body, and situated at the en- 
trance of the stomach, which latter, together 
with the intestines, llyer and heart, are con- 
tained in the oyal sack wliich we find within 
the animal. The water enters by the lower dl- 
yision of the syphon, passes along the anterior 
edge of the body through a passage, the walls 
of which are formed by the gills or breathing 
apparatus, reaches the mouth, which takes up 
the food contained In it, and is then rejected, 
by a passage along the hinge side, through the 
other opening of the syphon. This current, 
thus entering and returning from the interior of 
the clam's body by the two dlylsions of the pos- 
terior organ, can be made yisible by sprinkling 
a little flour Into the water in which the clam 
is kept The motions of the little particles of 
flooTy which the clam sucks up greedily, dis- 
play the currents with great beauty. When 
the clam is strongly compressed the water con- 
tained in its body is jetted out by both orifices 
of the syphon, but at other times the current 
exists as aboye described. 

The other opening of the clam's body, situat- 
ed at the edge between the middle and the low- 
er end, is for the protrusion of a tongue-like ob- 
ject, wliich is really a foot,— the organ of loco- 
motion* By aid of this, loosening the sand and 



ejecting it upward by means of the water Jet 
trom its syphon, the clam turns in its hole, en- 
larges it, and eyen moyes along through the 
ground ftt>m place to place. This foot may be 
projected for half an inch or more beyond the 
edge of the shell. 

The clam produces Its eggs and drops tiMn 
in the sand where they are hatched, and the 
young clams, though at first scarcely larger 
than a pin's head, act precisdy like the adults. 

The clam has a rather complicated neryous 
system, but no organs of the senses. The t<»gne- 
Hke foot Is well supplied with neryes, and is 
doubtless an organ of touch, by which the ani- 
mal directs as wellas efibcts Its motions. When 
the tide flows oyer the spot where the clam lies, 
It sends up its syphon tube to the surfi&ce of the 
ground, and the openings of this are then seen 
to be bordered with flne fringes, which are aMe 
to preyent the ingress of any hurtfhl substance. 
These fringes are also endowed with neryous 
sensibility. Near the base of this organ an 
certain little dots, which are the eyes of the 
clam— rudimentary organs, by which it cannot 
discern otjects, but can discriminate Hgbt from 
darkness, somewhat as we are able to do through 
the lids when the eyes are shut. There are hi- 
numerable intermediate steps In nature from 
the lowest to the highest organs ; from these 
rudimentary spots upon the body of the clam 
up to the highly complex organ by which in us, 
the ftinction of yislon is performed— the biii- 
liant eye, fliishing or softening wHh eyery 
thought and emotion — and from an organ Jgsl 
capable of appreciating yibrations, to the hu- 
man ear, aliye to the harmony of musie and 
eyery yarying tone which tells of thought, of 
feeling, and of intellectual power. To under- 
stand these organs properly, we must first con- 
sider and study them in their simpler forms, 
and then trace their deyelopment onward and 
upward In the progressiyely rising eeries of an- 
imal existence. 



A Russian Lakb. — The Russian joomals 
haye recently been filled with accounts of an 
extensiye lake called Nor-Nuissan, lately dis- 
coyired, to the south of the Altai Mountains, 
in Chinese Droungaria. It is froxen from Sep- 
tember to May, but it is so full of fish that a 
great number of Russians, with the consent of 
the Chinese authorities, haye established fisher- 
ies on the banks. 



Conyersatlon would be abridged if all mai 
spoke only the truth. 
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CoxMDiriCATiONS for this DepRrtiuent should bo ad' 
drcs»ed to Hinit Clabk, Tawtacket, B. 1. 



^ LrriRABT men or lovers of books are iorited to 
eontribote to this department. The contributor will be 
flxpeeted to communicate his name and address to the 
editor of this department, as above, which need not be 
pablished unleaa at the wish of the contributor. "Writers 
an requested to confine their essays within the usual 
bomids assigned to the department— > two printed pages. 
It will not be oonvenient to return manuscript. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
The Bible in Chaucer. 

A braneh of evidence towards the truth of Scrip- 
ture is that very important fact that all along the 
fine of history, fVora the earliest tiroes to the pres- 
ent, so far as we have any records, Scripture has 
bcfn quoted and copied into books of every kind. 

This is the best class of cotemporaneons evi- 
denee. A very common source of this is found in 
ftfaaost every man's select library, and though it is 
comparatively recent, it goes to establish the gen- 
ml tnith, by placing a bound far into the past. 
Pour hundred years ago. Geoffrey Chaucer, a poet, 
lived and wrote hi** Canterbury Tales, on account 
of whidi his fame has descended to ns and his 
name has been favorably known to litterateurs 
during all that long period. The poetical tales 
have been rendered into rhyme by perhaps more 
than one modern po*t. But the richest «f all and 
the most tedious of all to the general reader, are 
the two prose tales, on** called The Tale of Meli- 
beas, the other, The Prrsones Tale. It is from 
the latter that some quotations in the beginning 
of the Tale have been chosen for this article. It 
mast be remembered in this connection that the 
date ascribed to this work of Chaucer is 1383, or 
Iste in the fourteenth century, — more than fifty 
years before printing was invented and two centu- 
ries or more before our translation of the Scrip- 
tores WAS executed by order of James I, 

The Persones Tale, as may be surmised, is a ser- 
mon. The divisions are distinct, the topics well 
treated upon, the illustrations apt, and the allu- 
tioDs well chosen. First is a quotation from Scrip- 
ture in the very initial sentence : — 

"Our sweet Lord Ood of heaven, that no man wol 
perish, but wol that we comen all to the knowleching of 
him, sad to the blissful life that is pardurable [lasting] 
ISMmesteth us by the prophet Jeremiah, that saith in 
(hii visr : Stondeth upon tha ways, and seeth ahd azeth 
sf the old paths ; that is to say, of old sentences ; which 
b the food way : and walkcth in that way, and ye shul 
0ad refreshing for your souls.*** 

A curious reader can compare the text of the 
quotations I make with that of the pres^Q^ Tfr- 

^Thp orthography is partially modernized, 
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aion. I shall quote without further introduction 
only those sentences ft'om Scripture that are writ- 
ten fullest in the text. The whole story is sprink- 
led with citations from the Bible, too brief and too 
numerous for the purpose of this article : — 

" Suffer, Lord, that I may awhile bewail and bswsep, 
or I go without returning to the dark land, covered with 
the darkness of death } to the land of misese and of dark- 
ness, whereas is the shadow of death : whereas is none 
order ne ordinance, but grisly drede that ever shall last. 
— From the book of Job. 

If the rightful man return again tn his righteoust 
ness and do wickedness, shall he live ? nay ; for all the 
good works that he hath wrought, shall never be in re- 
membrance, for he sJiall die in his sin.— JPseUet. 

He was wounded for our misdeeds and defouled for 
our felonies. — laatah, 

I was at the door of thine heart, saith Jesus, and elop- 
ed for to enter. He that openeth to me shall have for-* 
giveness of his sins and I wol enter into him by my grace, 
and sup with him by the good works that he shall don, 
which works ben the food of God, and he shall sup with 
uie by the great Joy that I shall give him. 

The flesh coveiteth against the spirit and the spirit 

against the flesh Alas ! I caitiff man, who shall 

deliver me from the prison of my caitiff body. '-^/8V, Paul. 

Love your enemies and prayeth for them that speak 
you harm, and for them that chase and pursue you t and 
do bounty to them that hate you. — CPkri$t» 

God saith ; Thou shalt not take the name of thy Lord 
God in idel . . . . Ne shall ye not swear in all manner, 
neither by heaven for it is God's throne ; ne by t-arth, for 
it is the bench of his feat : ne by Jerusalem, for it is the 
city of a great King : ne by thine head, for thou ne may- 
est not make an hair white ne blaok ; but he saith, be 
your word ye, ye, nay, nay ; and what that is more it is 
of evil. Thus Shith Christ. 

Thou shalt keep three conditions ; thou shalt swear in 
truth, in dome [Judgment] and in righteousnew*— Jere- 
miad. 

Look also what saith Saint Peter ; Jctvum w, Hon €Mt 
aliud nomen tub calOt &c. There is none other name 
(saith Saint Peter) under heaven given to men, in whieh 
they may bo saved ; that is to say, but the name of Jesus 
Christ. 

Take kepe [heed] eke bow precious is th^ name of 
Jesus Christ, as saith St. Paul, ad PhiUpfntf* " • In 
nomine Jesu^ kc., that in the name of Jesus every Xpec 
of heavenly creature, or earthly or of boll, should howen ; 
fur it is so high and so worshipful, that the oursed fien4 
in hell should tremble for to hear it named. 

For as witnesseth Saint Matthew, Cap. v., a city may 
not be hid that is set on a mountain, ne men light not a 
lantern, to put it under a bushel, but setten it upon a 
candlestick, to lighten the men. in the house: right so 
shall your light lighten before men, that they mowe sea 
your good works, and glorify your Father that is in hoa« 
ven.** 

The source of the quotations made by the Par- 
son, whether the Greek, the vulgate or the vernac- 
ular text, is not certainly apparent, but the Latin 
quotations of the beginning of verses show that it 
was probably the Latin version of Scripture no 
doubt common in that time — possibly the version 
of Jerome, made out of the Greek in the fourth 
century, As a mfttl#r of curiosity, I eomp»re4 
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these few words in Latin with Besa's Latin Testa- 
ment, and found that they were not strictly identi- 
cal. Besa belongs in the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury. 

There is a well-known version of the Scriptures 
that was prepared by Wiclif at about the same pe- 
riod in which Chaucer wrote. It is in the English, 
and, as the account of it says, was made by Wiclif 
while he was searching the Latin Scriptures in a 
controTersy with a scholar concerning religious 
principles. This is not now at hand, but probably 
is not strictly identical with the Parson's transla- 
tion, evidently accomplished by himself. 

Perhaps the reader may be interested in an ana- 
lysis of the Tale whence our material is drawn. 
It is, then, as follows : — An introduction defines 
the nature of penance cr contrition, and enumer- 
ates six causes that ought to move a man to con- 
trition. Next follows, under the head. Explicit 
prima pan pemtentiae ; et incipit pars tecunda (the 
headiiigs are all in Latin) ; De geptem peceatia 
mortaiibua: — De Superbia; Remedium Superbitt — 
Delnvidia; lUmedium Invidia — De Jra; Heme' 
dium Ira — De Aecidia [negligence arising from 
vexation or melancholy] ; Remedium Aceidia — 
De Aoaritia ; Remedium AvarUitit-^ De Guld ; 
Remedium Otda'-^De Luxurid; Remedium LuX" 
write. Then the closing topic treats of satisfac- 
tion in alms-deeds and bodily pain. 

The whole Tale occupies seventy-two pages of 
the London edition — O. Koutiedge ik Co. 

It is of great importance to the understanding of 
Scripture that in doubtful passages the text of va- 
rious versions be compared. Doubtless our pres- 
ent translation now in common use will be the fa- 
vorite translation during many years to comv ; yet 
it is well to look back into the dark ages of the 
past to discover what neglected beauties may lie 
mdden there which may shed a lustre even in this 
age upon obscure passages in holy literature. The 
inoming-star of literature has long shed its rays 
across the dim and misty past and to-day throws 
no feeble light on our noble language. Whatever 
of liijht It can scatter on the truths of the Bible 
must be allowed to shine : by which even the wis- 
est man will not disdain to be guided in the dark- 
ness. 



labor in 1837. The sholarship of the work is won- 
derful, for its breadth, accuracy and ingenuity. It 
is not too puch to say, that the world has neter 
exhibited a finer specimen of the true scholar, ac- 
cording to the highest and fullest ideal, than be if. 
His "scale,** or law of correspondences of sound 
in the different Indo-European languages, is one 
of the highest triumphs of inductive analysis that 
have been ever flirnished in any science. Bopp's 
first incidental suggestions in this direction hepa^ 
footed into full ripe science, and in construetfaff 
his *' scale,*' made it with such nicety, as to its 
own characteristies and all its gradations, that, 
while the sphere of its use has been much extend- 
ed since, no improvement has been made upon it 
at any time in respect to its own essential natare. 
He has thus in effect given not only deflnitenns 
and certainty, but also breadth and power, to the 
science of comparative etymology. The laws ef 
analogy he has shown to pervade as truly bomsn 
language as nature herself. 



Analogies in Lftngnage.* 

Ik 1809, Jacob Orimm commenced publishing 
his magnificent work, a Teutonic Grammar, cm- 
bracing the Scandinavian as well as the German 
languages, and drawing his authorities from the 
whole wide, long range of German authorship, 
from TJlfilas' translation of the Scriptures (A. D. 
888,) the only record in existence of the old Goth- 
ic, down to his own 4&y ; and finished his great 



o&ixm's scale.* 

Labials. Gutturals, 

Greek, 

B. P. PH. G. K. CH. 
Gothic, 

P. PH. B. K. CH. G. 
Old High German, 

PH. B. P. CH. G. K. 



DentMis. 
D. T. TH. 
T. TH. D. 
TH. D. T. 



•rram Modem Philology,— Dwight. WewTork: 4, 
8. Barnes U Burr. pp. S^&c-Sl?, 



For the Latin the scale runs as follows ; 

Latin, 

B. P. F. G. C. H. D. T. (F.) 
Gothie, 

P. F. B. K. H. G. T. TH. B. 
Old High German, 

PH. F. P. CH. H. K. Z. D. T. 
The interpretation of the scale is this : that the 
several letters corresponding perpendicularly dis- 
place each other or are substituted for each other, 
in the equivalent forms of the different languages 
respectively, especiallv when initial. Thus the 
Gothic and the Lower German dialects substitute, 
in relation to the Greek and Latin, and measura- 
bly also to the Sanskrit and the Zend, aspirates 
for original tenues (as, h for k, th for t, and f for 
p): tenues for medials, (as t for d, p for b, and k 
for g) ; and medials for aspirates (as g for ch, d 
for th, and b for f ). It must not be supposed that 
these interchanges are observed in every case, with 
absolute uniformity. To what law, except that of 
love in things moral, and of attraction in things 
physical, are there not exceptions allowed tad 
even constituted ? But such are the general pris- 
ciples that prevail in respect to the mutual inte^ 
changes of letters, in tLese several languages. 



* Grimm's Geschichte der deutshen Sprache, p. 77 



It is bad policy to employ one who knows bst 
little to teach another who knows I^m. The liltl< 
phild needs the wia^st teacher. 
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ffLntitmntics, 



GoVKUNiOATlom for thit DepAxtment thoald be td- 
to K. W. OiMuHH. ProTidenoe. 



FhMB the Ohio Edoeation*! Monthly. 
Ond Jitmonam in Arithmetio* 

BT DANIEL HOUOH.* 

Ix 18d7f a condition was made by the Cincinnati 
School Board, that pupils, in passing from grade 
D to C, ihoald be able to combine the nine digits 
is addition to amounts less than fifty. 

Previous to this time there had been no combin- 
ed and systematlo effort to teach numbers to our 
foanger classes (*f pupils, although, from as far 
beck as the year 1848, oral arithmetic had b<sen 
^ted each year in the course of study as a part 
of our work. Tet, from the fact that each princi- 
pal had a school of his own, from which he was to 
send as many as possible to the High School, and 
(hat there were no regular examinations in the 
lover grades — sections as they were then called — 
10 attention was given to this subject that was re- 
ally worthy the name. The numbers of pages in 
their books, and sometimes not even that, consti- 
toted all that was expected from the teacher of oral 
arithmetic. So slow and inaccurate were the pu- 
pils, even in the more advanced sections, that I 
have heard merchants say that, when our boys 
went into business houses, they had to be taught 
to odtj before they were of munh service. 

But the new rule instituted a new order of things; 
and I would say parenthetically, that I am afraid 
the Board will have to adopt other new rules be- 
fore some things now standing in our course of 
itndy will be taught as they should — ** Object 
I<essons." " English Language," •* Composition," 
ud ** Drawing," for instance. Vfe were at this 
tine beginning to realize the value of examina- 
tioDs and a good classification. Principals were 
no longer held responsible for the number admit- 
ted to the high schools, but their schools were giv- 
en np to their first assistants, and their time and 
cnerpies were devoted to the advancement and 
classification of the entire number of pupils under 
the charge of each. 

A general revival now broke out. Principals' 
meetings were held almost weekly, also the teach- 
ers of the different grades had their meetings, and 
matters vital to the interests of the schools were 
discussed, and these things, together with the 
splendid report of the Superintendent of 1857, 
gate schools an impetus which I think is felt by 
us all to-day, and will continue to be felt. 

I remember how troubled I was to find a correct 
method of teaching addition to children, for I 
wanted to find one by which we might secure both 
rapidity and accuracy. 



First District School, CineinnatL 



I came to th^ ooneluslon that onr pupils had been 
dragged oyer the ground too fast and been given 
too large numbers before they could add the small- 
er ones. In those days we were indeed devoted to 
our books, and the teacher had no thought of giv- 
ing any other examples than those found in them, 
and in our arithmetics we found the first column 
given to add quite as difficult as the last one. In 
my troubles, I happened to see a diagram of Fea- 
taloEti's, in which he had used marks in groups to 
represent numbers, and I knew also that he had 
the reputation of having numbered among his pu- 
pils the most rapid and accurate calculators of any 
teacher of his age. I did not follow Pestalossi'a 
taole, but made one composed of both marks and 
figures, AS follows : 

1111 



11 
2 

111 
3 

1111 
4 

mil 

6 

nun 

6 



n 

2 

in 

3 

nil 

4 

inn 
111111 

6 



11 
2 

111 
3 

nil 

4 

inn 

6 

linn 

6 



n 

2 

in 

3 

nil 

4 

inn 

6 

111111 
6 



niiiii nnin nnin iiiini 

7 7 7 7 

etc, up to 10. 

The primary object of these marks was of oourse 
that the children might count them. But this was 
not all. They accustomed the child to see the 
group of units represented by the digit below it. 

My method of using the table was this : 

1. To drill the pupil until he was able to covnt 
to one hundred by ones. 

2. To count to one huhdred by twos. 

3. To combine the ones and twos in addition tin- 
til the pupil no longer hesitated. 

4. To count to one hundred by threes. 

6. To combine the ones, twos and threes in ad- 
dition until the pupil could add as fast as he could 
speak. 

Then continue with the fours, fives, sixes, etc., 
in the same manner to the end of the table, never 
allowing the pupil at any time to name the figures 
in finding the sum of two digits but always to give 
the result, and, if at any time a pupil hesitated, 
putting him at once back where he could come 
at the result more easily. This plan, you will see, 
with the exception of the marks, is entirely ab- 
stract; it was intended— ' as the original rule re- 
quired—to be used by pupils in the Second Read- 
er. Where the teacher steadily pursued this plan, 
the rosults were indeed most gratifying. 

But this plan has its faults, and some teiioni 
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onef, as I have found by trying it nearly four years. 
In the ftrat place, it is too abstract; in the second, 
it only teaches children to count and add forwards ; 
and in the third place, it contemplates children 
commencing in the Second Reader. Now, if the 
following plan were carried out, all these objec- 
tions would be obviated. 

As soon as children come into school they should 
commence learning to count. Let the teacher ob* 
tain two baskets a id one hundred of the prettiest 
marbles she can find i those of the primary colors 
are the best, as they would also serve to aid in giv- 
ing lessons on color. Pebbles will do if marbles 
cannot be had. Oct also a quart of beans, corn or 
peas. The teacher will use the marbles and the 
children the beans. 

Teach them to count one hundred both forwards 
and backwards. After giviug a handful of beans 
to each pupil, let the teacher take the empty bask- 
et and holding it up befire tbem, ask what is in the 
basket"- the children answer ** nothing"; tell 
them that nought and nothing are the same, how 
put one marble in the basket, and ask how many 
are in it — they say one ; then let the teacher say 
nought and one are one — the class repeating the 
same ; then taking it out and questioning as be- 
fore, say one from one leaves nought. Now t€ach 
the pupils to perform the same operation with the 
beans on their slates that the teacher does with 
the marbles in the basket. 

Then advance to two and back to nought, then 
to three and subtract, and thus advancing one at a 
time and subtracting back to nought, proceed to 
one hundred. They should then be taught to make 
the figures and illustrate thus, also by using corn 
or beans : 

1.— 1 
2.— ll 
3.— Ill 
4.— 1111 
6.— 11111 
6.— mill 
7.— llUlll 
8.— 11111111 
9.— lllllllll 
10.-1111111111 

The class should now be required to count every 
thing in the room ; if they are in the First Reader 
let them count the pages and lessons in their 
books, etc. They should also be questioned as to 
what number comes before any number ; also, 
what number comes kfter any number. 

Let each have a handful of beans, and require 
them to put so many on one end of their slates 
and so many on the other end ; let them push them 
together and tell instantly how many in the group. 
Vary this exercise so that a pupil can grasp any 
group not larger than fifteen at sight. 

With a thorongh drill in the above exercises, if 
tht pupils can now count backward as well and as 



rapidly as forwards, they are ready to commeace 
learning the twos. In this they should be taegkt 
precisely in the same way as in learning the ones. 
Thus, with explanations and using objects to il- 
lustrate : 0, 2—2, ; 0, 2. 4—4, 2, ; 0, 2, 4, 6-0, 

4, 2, ; 0, 2, 4, 6. 8—8, 6, 4, 2, 0, etc. After the 
pupil can go forwards and backwards rapidly to 
100, commencing with 2, let biro then commenes 
with oi^e and add or subtract 2 forwards and bsck- 
wards— *tbus illustrating by objects as beft»re: 1, 
3-3, 1 ; 1, 3, 6-6, 3. 1; 1, 3 6. 7—7,6, 8. 1; 1,1, 

5, 7, 9-0, 7, 6, 3, 1 ; 1, 8, 6, 7, 9, 11— 11, 9, 7, 6. J, 
1, etc. 

I would then give the class a thorough drill ia 
adding and subtracting the ones and twos, uasg 
the first part of the table before given. I think sll 
the pupils who pass from the First to the Seeoad 
Reader ought to be able to add any combination of 
ones and twos as fast as they can speak. 

Proceed in the same manner with all the other 
figures in the table, always being sure that the pa- 
pil can count backwards as fast as he can forwards 
before any new digit is taken up ; and that at do 
time, when adding or subtrscting properly, thtnid 
the pupU give any thing hut the rehUt. The sasH 
table can be used through the digits as before gir- 
en, using objects to illustrate. 

It will often be the case that a pupil can give the 
sum of any two digits, as 8 and 7, at a giance, bat 
at 78 and 7 or 88 and 7 he will hesitate. In such a 
case always go back and give a drill on the endings 
of numbers — thus, the sum of 8 and 7 endsia 6, 
so will the sum of any two numbers if the digits 
in the unit's place are 8 and 7* It is always well 
in going through the table, to give leaaons (sad 
pupils should have from five to ten different exaa- 
pies every day, besides the drill on the taUe) m 
such a way that the pupil may often have to repeat 
the sum or difference of any two digita or nnmben 
on which the class may have failed, or in any way 
hesitated ; always keeping it before them, that the 
»um of any digit, with any number, will be the 
next number Move the given number that eodi 
like the sum of the units of the number given wit^^ 
the given digit. So in subtraction, keep it b^bre 
them that the answer will be the next number A#> 
hw the given number ending in a certain way. 

In this way let addition and subtraction be oobb- 
bined from the first stages of the learner's pro- 
gress, and if pupils are advanced no faster than 
they learn everything thoroughly, the result in aa- 
nihilating the drudgery of computation wiU real- 
ise the most sanguine expectations. 

Thb use of the microscope is denominated Mi- 
croscopy, and the latter word is sometimes impce- 
perly pronounced, ** mi-CTO-eeop-j " instead of ad- 
crtM-co-py, as authorized hj good usage It b 
akin to the vulgar pronuncianon of **no-nMBiH 
path-j** for ho-moD-op-a-thy, *' al-lo-^o^y " for 
H-lop-h-ihyt or ** hy-dro-pa^A-y " tor hj-d r v p a-thy, 
or *• mi-crop-sycA-y " for mi-crajp-sy-chy (se-k^), 
or " mi-cro^raj}A-y " for mi-^rtjy-ra-phy.— -T 
Trantcript. 
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Wvitttn (S^xaminations. 



CoMHUKioATlOMS for thit Department should be ad' 
IraMed to A. J. MaMOHsstbb, Providence. 



For the Sehoolmaeter, 



▲BITHMBTIO. 

1. 1 bought m lot of land 8 rods in length tnd 
70 feet wide, at the rate of $1820 per acre, and 
•old it At an advance of 12} per cent. What anm 
did I receive ? Ana. 9Z16. 

1 The sum receiTed for the land I expended 
for broadcloth at 16} per cent, leas than it< real 
worth, and sold it at an advance of 11 1-9 per cent, 
of iu real worth. What torn was gained npon the 
cloth ? Ana. $106. 

3. The eona received for the broadcloth I in- 
vetted in cotton, which I sold at a discount of 9 
1-11 per cent., and also for 20 per cent, less than 
my asking price. Required the asking price. 

Ans. t477.27 3-1 L 

4. The anna paid for the land is what per cent. 
of the sam received for the cotton ? Ans. 73(. 

6. I invested the sum received for the cotton in 
lice, which I sold at the aame per cent, of its cost 
u is expressed in the answer to the fourth exam- 
ple. What would have been my lots per cent, had 
I sold the rice for $336 ? Ans. 12. 

6. The sum received for tho rice I invested in 
floor, which I sold at the rate of ) of it for the 
cost of the whole. What was my gain per cent. ? 

Ans. 60. 

7. I invested the sum received for the flour in 
esffiw, which, at the end of 6 months, I sold at the 
same per cent, advance of its prime cost as is ex- 
pressed in the answer to the flith example. What 
was my gain per cent., money being worth 6 per 
cent ? Ans. 9 11-41. 

8. The sum received for the rice is what per 
cent of the sum received for the coffee ? 

Ans. 66 46-66. 

9. The snm received for the coffee I invested in 
sugar which I sold at such a rate that $639 was 
106| per cent, of the sum received for it. How 
many dollars did I gain ? Ans. 96.24. 

10. I invested the sum received for the sugar 
In goods, which I sold immediately for $676.60, on 
4 months credit. What was my gain per cent, on 
the day of the sale, money being worth 6 per cL ? 

Ans. 10 461-1200. 

XB9TAL ABITHlCmC. 

1. If from 8 times the third of a number there 
be taken 65 more than twice the number, one- 
fourth the number minus 40 will still remain. Re- 
quired the number. Ans. 3d. 

2. What number is that to which if 3j| times 
itself be added, and from the sum there be sub- 
tracted 10 times the fourth of the number, and the 
remainder be multiplied by |, and 1} be added to 



the product, the sum will be 121 more than 4-9 the 
number ? Ans. 9. 

8. If I sell my pencils at H cents apiece I 
would lose $1.17« and if at 6} cents apiece I would 
gain $1.17« How many pencils have I ? 

Ans. 104. 

4. A girl bought some needles at 20 for 3 cents, 
and as many more at 800 for a dollar. She sold 
them at 8 for a cent, and found she had lost 6i 
cents. How many needles did she buy ? 

Ans. 609. 

6. A person being asked the time of day, an* 
swered, that if to the time past midnight be added 
its i, 1-6, 1 and 6-12, the sum will be equal to 1} 
times the time to noon. Required the time. 

Ans. 4 o'clock ▲. m. 

fit 

6. A's money is to B*b as — is to 7-9 ; but after 

6 
A has given away $96.33 and B has spent $62.30, 

A's money just equals B's. What had each ? 

Answer — B*s, $164.14 ; A's, $187.71. 

7. A and B invest equal sums in trade. A 
loses a sum equal to 6} per cent, of his stock, 
when his money is 7-9 of BV What did each in- 
vest, if B gained $97.37} ? Ans. $486,876. 

8. If a merchant sells his goods so that 2-7 the 

sum received is gain, what is the gain per cent. ? 

Ans. 40. 

9. I bought goods for 88 8-9 per cent, of their 

real worth and sold tbem for 10 per cent, less than 

their real worth. What was my gain per cent. ? 

Ans. 1}. 

10. A boy being asked the time of day answer- 
ed, that 9-10 the time past noon is equal to 8-6 of ( 

the time to midnight. What was the hour ? 

Ans. 3 o'clock p. x. 

OaA.XMAK. 

1. State in what respects the verb and the ^rft- 
eipU are alike and in what they differ. 

2. State the same in regard to the twun and the 
infinitive. Also in regard to the participle and 
the if{finitive. 

3. Write the rules for the use of capital letters. 

4. Whatever promotes truth is worthy our seri- 
ous eoneideration. Parse the italicized words. 

6. Conjugate the verb decide^ second person, 
singular number, emphatic form, in all the modes 
(where it is so used). 

6. Analyse the following sentehee :— If prompt ■ 
ed by a sense of duty, heed the call ; if conscience 
reprove thee, listen to its warnings. 

7. Analyze the following grammaiicaliy,-'ihh% 
is, by giving the peculiar office and force of each 
word : — The letter has been written. 

8. These houses are theirs. Parse theire. 

9. Having completed the task aeeigned him, and 
6etf^ wearied with the effort, he sat down to reet. 
Parse the parts of speech italicized. 

10. Compose a sentence containing two adver- 
bial clauses, one objective element of the third 
class, and two a^j^tive propositions. Analyxe it 
logioaUy* 
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BPBLLINO. — ABLB, IBLB. 

1. Intelligible, contemptible, indispensable, dis- 
cernible, irritable, incomparable, impeachable, di- 
Tisible, alle{^eable, irretricTable, forcible, noticea- 
ble, infallible, conceivable, malleable, indelible, 
ineffable, amicable, appreciable, acquirable, sus- 
ceptible, immovable, ascertainable, inexhaustible, 
available, incorrigible, inflammable, irresistible, 
edible, changeable, horrible, ratable, legible, affa- 
ble, irascible, peaceable, indigestible, flexible, pal- 
pable, blamable, dissyllable, liquable, pleasurable, 
feasible, trisjllable, crucible, laudable, sensible. 
Arable, agreeable.-— 60. 

3. Gonsolable, mentionable, incorrigable, con- 
sumable, con vincible, convertible, conversable, in- 
dubitable, eludible, equitable, inexpiable, habita- 
ble, insatiable, inscriptible, instructible, reconcila- 
ble, insuperable, amenable, irreclaimable, separa- 
ble, contestable, docible, indomitable, inducible, 
eligible, evasible, inevitable, inspirable, suppressi- 
ble, tangible, untenable, irrefragable, leviable, lov- 
able, applicable, allowable, irremediable, irremissi- 
ble, irreparable, isolable, leasable, irrevocable, re- 
pressible, lepealable, rcspirable, irreversible, irre- 
vocable, deplorable, avoidable. — 59. 

3. Ascribable, approvable, amiable, detestable, 
justifiable, judicable, lacerable, liquefiable, ameli- 
orable, irrepleviable, lamentable^ laudable, objec- 
tionable, bearable, audible, attributable, attacha- 
ble, argumentable, apprehensible, alterable, ac- 
quirable, constrainable, unfathomable, demonstra- 
ble, compatible, comodible, inventible, imposable, 
immatehable, decreptible, constable, inimitable, 
oonveyable, irresuscitable, corruptible, incommut- 
able, condensable, incredible, issuable, falsiflable, 
cessible, fluxible, expansible, compellable, una 
scendible, declarable, gaugeable, execrable, paci- 
ficable, (*3ceptible. — 60. 

4. Valuable, profitable, effervescible, inevitable, 
inexhalable, abominable, inexorable, inexplicable, 
explorable, imperceptible, unnameable, inferable, 
(inferrible), perceivable, intolerable, imperishable, 
admittible, portable, considerable, vocable, accep- 
table, effaceable, inevasible, excusable, inexpressi- 
ble, indefatigable, fusible, accessible, impenetrable, 
impatible, persuasible, admissible, ascendible, com- 
prehensible, conquerable, salvable, uncontroverti- 
ble, congealable, warrantable, invincible, vegeta- 
ble, utterable, untirable, unspeakable, represslble, 
preventable, adducible, confinable, manageable, 
deceivable, dissolvable.^^0. 

6. Vulnerable, vitrifiable, venerable, translata- 
ble, inscrutable, unquenchable, conformable, de- 
fensible, hendecasjllable, acceptable, quittable, 
eolliquable, quadrisyllable, obserrable, ordaina- 
ble, terrible, identifiable, ignitible, imaginable, im- 
medicable, imm«nsurable, immiscible (cannot be 
mixed), immitigable, impassible (incapable of suf- 
fering), incapable, healable, inheritable, fermenta- 
ble, formidable, qualifiable, qaotable, exceptiona- 
ble, octosyllable, organixable, combustible, mea- 



surable, impartible, immutable, commanieable, im^ 
patible, impeccable, impenetrable, imperforsUe, 
imperviable, imperturbable, impermiable, piercea- 
ble, habitable, movable.*"^^. 

6. Implacable, plausible, imputable, applicable^ 
apprehensible, inalienable, uncharitable, comMna- 
ble, nncircumscriptible, impedible, permeable, per- 
suadable, ponderable, impregnable, probable, ap* 
peasable, approachable, audible, censurable, indiH 
erable, coagnlable, coercible, iueommiscible, in- 
compatible, compressible, computable, inconceiv< 
able, concealable, inooncussible, indubitable, cor- 
rosible, incredible, censurable, ineffaceable, ind^ 
lectable, defensible, curable, decipherable, contrae- 
tible,iBcreasable, corrodible, irrefatable, controlla- 
ble, dishonorable, indisputable, tractable, eontestsp 
ble, effeetible, condensable, combustible.—^. ' 

(Suitors' JStpaxtmtnt. 

Thank Too. 

For that generous response to the ealls of oor 
journal at Centreville, a few weeks since. The 
hearts of all friends of The Schoolmabteb were 
made glad by the reinforcements there received to 
our subscription columns. During the session of 
the Institute there nearly thirty new names vers 
enrolled. These were from the strong men of the 
business world, who never taught achool a day in 
the world ; neither do they expect to do so. Yet 
from a sense of the public good, they openly express- 
ed their hearty sympathy with our State jonmal 
and backed it up with *' the dollar.** One citisea 
of CentrtTille (and we have been tempted several 
times to speak his name "right out in meeting "0 
took five copies, and he said he felt it his duty to 
do all in his power for the promotion of education. 
"Long may he waye." Several of the clergy there 
spoke on this point, and pledged their warm sym- 
pathy and cooperation. Many thanks for suck 
warm hearts. We must confess that little Cea- 
trerille has hung her banner on the outer waU. 
She is in the front rank of this great enterprise. 
Three cheers and a tiger for Centreville. Let o«r 
tongues "cleave" ere we cease to sound her praises. 



Ib it not wonderful how one*8 "bodily presraee** 
can be transcribed to a bit of paper ? It is pleat- 
ing to have one*8 shadows duplicated, thereby al- 
ways able to be identified. A stag once drinking 
from a limpid lake, espied another stag directly 
"under his nose,*' winking and blinking at him. 
Enraged that the realms of stagdom had furnished 
another as fair as himself, he plunged at the mov- 
ing twin. Soon he coolly left the broken mirror 
fully convinced that it was nothing strange to see 
a perfect likeness. If you trill only visit Frank 
Roweirs Artist Booms, Westminster street, Prori- 
denoe, yon shall come away vrith the same idea. 
Mr. Roweli is an artitt, as well as a mechaaie. 
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Item th« ProTidenee Eveniog Fr«M, Mareb Mtb. 
Lieut. H. B. Pioroe. 

An impoitaDt trath is boimd up in the expreauon — 
" The/ortaMs of war." We will not belieye that aiiy- 
Qi»g in hnnum affaira is the result of ekanee. Blind 
chance does not rule the world. There is a saperin- 
teodiog ProWdence, an OTsr-mUng Providence, that 
Olden all erenta— events of war and of peace ; of J07 
and of pain. 

Itiieasjfor us New Englanders—Bhode Island- 
en— when Fort Donaldson is taken, even at a great 
acrifiee of life, to mn up our flags, shake hands with 
our neighbors, and rejoice at a Great Union Yictory. 
The aoldiera in that campaign are strangers to us. 
Thgr belong to the West But when Gen. Bumside 
takes New England regiments up the Keuse river 
and captnres the rebel fortifications before Newbem, 
vith heavy loss, it is a different affair. Our Joy is 
Booe the leas at the victoiy ; it is a glorious achieve- 
oent; but that joy is tempered with many a wild 
heaxt^hrob of angoiah at the ineparable loss of so 
naoy of New England's choicest and bravest men. 

Kany a fireside u saddened with grief to-night, 
vheie three days ago joy ruled and gladness was a 
vdcome guest. 

Among all the memorials of the fallen brave, few 
wiD be read with keener sympathy by a large circle 
sf fKends, acquaintances and admirers, than these 
Imes in commemoration of the high social, intellect- 
ttl and moral character of him whose name stands at 
the head of this article. He was no mercenary sol- 
<&r. He was not one who entered the ranks of the 
smy simply for glory. He fought not for glory ^ but 
for his country. He was not bom a soldier or educat- 
ed one, but entered the service from pure motives of 
^laty,— of patriotism,— of love for law and liberty. 

Bom in a rural town in the Green Mountain State, 
snd educated at Amherst College, he had pursued 
the quiet pursuits of science and literature, devoting 
himself to the noble work of the instruction of youth 
in sor system of public schools. 

Lsboring in different fields in Massachusetts, at 
the head of several of her public High Schools, by a 
SBKnMissympatheticnature, high social qualities, a 
Bind well stored and well disciplined, a noble, active, 
heaevolent spirit, by an earnest and laborious tievo- 
tni to his chosen work, and a firm and bold adhe- 
Roee to what he thought was truth and right, — 
he had secured the confidence and esteem of all, and 
the affe^on and strong personal attachment of large 
codea of more intimate friends and acquaintances. 
Hor had be done less in Bhode Island. 

?or nearly five years principal of one of our largest 
tnd most important High Schools, he bos won for 
huDself alaige place in the hearts of Rhode Island 
teachers and firiends of public schools. 

His laboirs were first in his sehool and the commu- 
taty ia which he lived, but they were not confined 
fittn. By his fidelity and ability he obtained to an 
vnnsaal degiee the oonfidenoe of the school anthori- 



ties, and of the dtisenB generally. By his schdara 
he was lovedj ardently, respected sincerely, and obey- 
ed promptly. Earnest and active in the sapport of 
whatever measures he regarded as right and wise, he 
made himself efficient in a variety of objects affecting 
the welfare of the community. He was the teacher 
of a large Bible class in the Sabbath School ; an ear- 
nest and a popular disputant in the village lycenm ; 
an active supporter of free public libraries; ever a 
working member of lecture conmilttees; and with 
his whole soul he was devoted to whatever would in- 
crease the prosperity of the community, and improve 
the condition of those around him. 

In the general educational interests of the State he 
was as active as in his own community. One of the 
prominent movers in the revival and re-erganization 
of the JRhode Tdand Institute of Itutruelion, a few 
years since, he was a valued member and officer of 
that body of practical teachers, ever present, when 
possible, at its meetings, and aiding efficiently in the 
editorial management of the Rhode latcmd Sckoci^ 
nuuter. 

He was active in the last presidential election, and 
when the call was made for men to sustain with their 
swords and their muskets the principles on which the 
President was elected, he refused m^t to ge. And 
that he should be the only officer of his rank from 
Rhode Island that fell in that fatal battle, shows that 
he was brave and faithful in the hour of action. 

He leaves an estimable wife a widow, and an infant 
child an orphan. They are remembered with great 
tenderness and 83nnpathy in their affliction, by his 
wide circle of friends. SVe can hardly afford to lose 
such men, but who shall say that the sacrifice is not 
well made, and that the cause in which he so gallant- 
ly died is not honored by the offering. Let all honor 
be accorded to the memory of those noble men, who, 
like him, with the offering of their blood, preserve for 
us and our children the dear rights and blessings 
once purchased at a similar cost. m. 



At a Mestino of the Executive Board op 
THE Rhode Island Institute of Instructiom, 
held March 21st, 1862, a committee appointed for the 
purpose reported the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted : 

Wherecu, In the Infinite wl»dom of tho Sovereign of 
the World, who sits iis the Arbiter ot nations and who 
presides over the destinies of every individual, it has 
pleased Ulm, ior some wise purpose, to allow our be- 
loved brother and late fellow-teaoher, Lieut. Hekry 
R. Pivrcb, to be stricken down upon the battle field ; 
therofbre— 

Ee»olved, That we mourn with heartibit sorrow and 
grief bis untimely and melancholy, though honorable 
death. 

Resolved^ That in this sad providence, we, the teaob- 
ers of Rhode Island, have been deprived of the sympa- 
thy, fellowship and counsels of a brother, deariy be» 
loved and highly esteemed; this Institute has lost 
one of its most valued and aotive members; our State 
moaraa the All of a usefiil oi^sen and a devoted patri- 
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M; and her rolanteor soldiery an able and a brare of- 
flcer. 

Beaolved, That we honor the onselflBh patrlottom 
whioh ealled him from his Boholastio duties at home to 
endure the privations and hardships of a soldier's lifo, 
to Dngage in the sanguinary coi-tUct, and thus rolun- 
tarily to lay his life upon the altar of his country. 

Bewlved, That we appreciate the nobleness of the 
man and the bravery of the soldier, who, in his firbt 
battle, led his comrades within the entrcnchmeots of 
the enemy, only to fkll at the moment victory crowned 
their arms with oompIet^ triumph. 

BemUved, That In this time of our country's trial, we 
have the utmost conildenpeln the Justice of ouroauM; 
and, trusting in the Right, and relying solely for needed 
strength and asslstanoe on the Great Jehovah, we look 
forward with no misgivings to a speedy and oomplpte 
overthrow of this wiok«d apd atrocious rebellion, and 
the permanent restoration of the authority of our 
good government over al) this great country, from the 
Atlantic to the Paclfi(}, and from the Lakes to the Gulf. 

Retdved, That in thjs irreparable loss we desire to 
proffer our deepest sympathy to the afflicted frinily 
and friends of our deecasod brother, end to pointthem 
with entire confldenoe to the eonsolations of our hoJy 
religion. 

Huoived, That a gopy of these resolutions be com- 
municated to the fiiffijly of the doceast^d, and that 
they bo published in the Woonsockot Patriotf the 
providence papers, and the Rhode Island Schoolmashr. 

WlLIflAX A. HOWBY, } 

A. W. GoDDiKO, } Committee. 

I. F. Cady, 3 



chines. We have taken time to examine numy 
others at the ware-rooms and in the family; we 
have heard the testimony of ezperienccd work- 
men, and now, after our own use, we most cheer* 
fully award the palm to the Orover & Baker ma- 
chine. It wiU run many years with proper oarc, 
requiring trifling, if any, repair. Its atiuh is elas- 
tic, strong and durable. It is easily oiled and 
cleaned, while its quiet demeanor when at work 
gives the canary birds the entire audience. These 
machines are fully competent to meet all their ob- 
ligations. They make one of the strongest stitch- 
es known in hand sev^ing, while it will embroider 
on woolen Tor children's clothes, hem or gather, 
Ac. We say to hll who would catch a aunbeam ia 
your nursery on a stormy da^, while the children 
are all at home, go and get one of Mr. Clapp's 
Orover & Baker sewing machines, in the Pheniz 
building, Providence. 



HCodern Improvements. 

As to what the greatest improvement of the age 
is we will not presume to state, and yet among the 
most wonderful, it seems to us, is the iron seam- 
stress, that little family companion, the sewing 
machine. To him who has read *' the song of the 
shirt,*' to her who has consumed weary nights 
with the slow needle for a family of romping, tear- 
ing children, the sewing machine presents a grate- 
ful relief. We speak of that which we know, when 
we say that they are a blessing to humanity. We 
have recently screwed up our courage to brave the 
misgivings of the echonomy of our fathers, and have 
purchased a sewing machine for the first time. We 
have held family gatherings to make inquiries into 
its strange but simple character. We have quiz- 
sed its disposition and temperament until we think 
if a severe diagnosis can ever prove fatal to the 
subject, this must be on ** its last legs.' But, as 
was remarked, we have purchased a sewing ma- 
chine, and paid for it. We did this for two reasons. 
The principal one was that our wife could no long- 
er dispense with it ; the other, for fear that some 
fabled monster should silently steal out from the 
foggy ahores of Dixie's alligator swamps, and 
while gazing at Bunker Hill, take Boston in at 
one swoop, sewing machines and all. An era has 
taken a position |a our family, and the winter of 



our discontent is made glorious summer by the 

pQrcbsse of 090 Qf Orover & Baker's best ma^' affections, and a complete diagnst for the ainpli 



From the Providence Evening 
Meeting of the Institute. 

A meeting of the R. I. Institne of Instruction wis 
held at Centreville, Warwick, commencing on Friday 
afternoon, Feb. 28th, at two o'clock. 

Hon, Qenry Rousmaniere, Commissioner of Pabfie 
Schools, presided, and opened the exercises with an 
appropriate address. He commenced by saying thst 
the Institute was a working body. No young teadier 
ought to sit silent. Every one had a duty to per- 
form, in deciding how to listen with patience, spesk 
with wisdom and vote with understanding. Then 
q;tust be no sluggards here. 

The speaker recommended those present to calti- 
vf^e more earnestness as teachezs. They- would sll 
need great enthusiasm, for they must expect Co en- 
counter difficulties (wd provoke enemies. The road 
to all professional success was paved with trials, and 
hedged in with thorns. Above all professions, that 
of teaching was liable to produce lukewarmneas. 
There were various reasons for this, such as the m- 
just interference of trustees and committees, tiie pss- 
sionate partiality of parents, and the recnrrence of 
the same questions, tjhe same answers and the sasie 
lessons. The favorite schemes of a teacher being thai 
nipped in the bud, he ssLuk at last into pn/baskmd 
languor and listlessness. 

Many teachers sought a relief from the lednigis 
influence of their daily pursuits by building ** easdes 
in the air." The danger was not in the poeseaaioB of 
a brilliant imagination, but in the spendthrift abois 
of it; not in the glowing fkncy in which are daily 
bathed the homely trials of a village school, bat ia 
following capricious, ansubstantial shadows, tartwsy 
ftom the real objects of duty, hon^e and schooL Be- 
ware, said Mr. R., of *' castles in the air." No oee 
is made sounder, purer, wiser, or more indnitrio«i,by 
ignoring the plain, practical world, ui which he lifss, 
and peopling the air, tie light and the woods with 
serial beings. The result is a disordered state of tbs 
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pleiiiire ttit • kind Pkovidenoe has scftttoKd every- 
where. 

The speaker leoommended greater " method and 
eider." Amid the anxieties of the school and the 
fflidtifbrm inducements to social excitement, teachers 
fiboald always rememher that a cool, quiet courage, 
might perhaps make them masters of others ; while 
8 itnict method and order would surely make them 
Baiters of themselves. 

Mr. S. A. Potter, of ProTidence, then gave a very 
load ezplaoation of his system of teaching writing, 
ffis Qiostrations were humorous and pleasant 

The Commissioner having in the course of a speech 
suggested that the teacher's sphere of usefulness, and 
thenomber of persons upon whom he acted, were 
greiter than the sphere of the clergyman and the 
BOBber of persons acted upon by him, the Rev. Mr. J 



torers, to the Methodist Church for the use of their 
vestry, and to the citizens of Centreville for their hos- 
pitality. 

The Institute adjourned with singing America and 
Old Hundred. 

Although this meeting was of a most interesting 
and lively character, still we missed one attraction 
enjoyed at recent meetings, viz. : that of a general 
participation in the discussions on the part of the 
younger teachers. 

Centreville received the members of the Institute 
on this occasion, with characteristic hospitality. The 
exercises indicated mature reflection and careful 
thought on the part of those who engaged in them, 
the music was fiucinating, and the attendance laige, 
considering the inclemency of the weather. 



Hosted arose and expressed his dissent firom this pro- 
positian. A discusaion ensn<)d, which was continued 
by Bev. Messrs. Leader, Brayton and Cooke. The gen- 
eni opinion seemed to be tiiat there was really no 
conflict between the duties of the teacher and the 
oistster, but that the one was instrumental in ad- 
Tinciag the views and purposes of the other. 

The evening was agreeably spent in listening to the 
my able lecture of the Rev. Lyman Whiting, upon 
'^ The Comforts and Pleasures of School Keeping," 
of Thick we published a report at the time of the 
uinial meeting. 

On Saturday morning the Institute was opened 
viih prayer by Rev. Lyman Whiting, and was con- 
tisued by an exercise in English History, with a 
dasi instructed by Mr. D. R. Adams, of Centre- 
TiSe. 

This was followed by a familiar lecture on the sub- 
ject of spelling, by Joshua Kendall, Esq., of Bristol. 

la the afternoon, Mr. S. A. Briggs, of East Green- 
widifgave a practical exhibition of the attainments 
of his geographical class in the art of map-drawing, 
which was highly satisfactory to all present. 

Mf. Wm. A. Mowry,of Providence, then gave afisi- 
miliar lecture on the necessity for the study of the 
United States Constitution in our public schools. 

At the dose of the lecture, the Commissioner made 
lone remarks complimentary to the accurate memory 
Md vivacious answers of Mr. Briggs' class in Geog 
nphy, and pointing out a few errors of pronuncia- 
te which a little attention might rectify. He also 
tinnght the claims of the Rhode Island Schoo]> 
ItAsma before the meeting, and urged every teacher 
to nbicribe for that journal, and every friend of ed- 
vstion to assist in circulating it. Upon this subject 
tdiicasBion aroae, which was participated in by 
HsiRB. DeMunn and Mowxy, of Providence, Lap- 
^ of Centreville, Briggs, of East Greenwich, 
KauUU, of Bristol, Rev. A. H. Cooke and otiiers. 

I^Mohitioiis were adopted expiesBuig patriotic sen- 
tiBwuli, eztendhig a welcome to the citizeas , teachers 
iod Nholacs who were on Satnrday received into our 
State, expnsamg regret at parting with thoae who 
IflftitOQthgtd^fMdretimiiogthanka U> the lee 
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We are indebted to the kindness of the learned 
Agent of the Board of Education of Massachu- 
setts for his report on the ** Defects Existing and 
the Improvements Needed," in the Public Schools 
of that State. We most heartily agree with the 
sentiments of the report in the main, and would 
ask our friends to give some extracts a careful pe- 
rusal, and see if the same may not be true of our 
own : 

SPELLING AND READING. 

My visits in all sections of the State have 
strengthened the conviction that spelling and 
reading should be made very much more promi- 
nent studies with the younger pupils in our schools. 
Spelling is often the last exercise of the session, 
and not unfrequently is deferred till after the pro- 
per ** school-time," when, in the weariness of the 
pupils, and their eagerness tor the expected and 
yet delayed *' dismission,*' and the consequent 
haste of the teacher, a lesson which in anticipa- 
tion of such a contingency has been poorly pre- 
pared, is still worse conducted. Instead of being 
thus crowded to the last hurried moments of the 
session, spelling should hold the front rank, the 
post of honor, certainly in the lower grade of 
schools. No lesson deserves to be more thorough- 
ly studied and carefully heard. The aim of the 
recitation should not be, as it so commonly is in 
practice, to cultivate the Yankee shrewdness of 
the scholar in guessing, with the privilege of try- 
ing on each word, as in a riddle or conundrum, till 
he " gives it up." One trial is better than a score 
of guesses, both to decide whether the pupil has 
mastered the lesson, and to insure its study in fu- 
ture. With beginners spelling should be the chief 
exercise, commenced before they have completed 
the alphabet, by printing every word on the slate 
and blackboard, a useful and pleasant exercise, 
even for abecedarians. I find, however, many 
Primary Schools not furnished with slates, and 
sometimes without blackboards. 

Alike for spelling and drawing, printing words, 
and cultivating both the eye and the hand, the 
ilMe, i^pd hest of all the < ■ drawing slate," with 
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appropriate copies and pietares on the firame, 
should be furnished to all, especially the youngest 
scholars. Many committees and teachers have 
been easily persuaded during the last year to sup- 
ply the Primary Schools under their charge with 
slates and blackboards. I have found many school 
houses with blackboards so small and placed so 
high as to be senriceable only for the teacher, and 
others entirely without blackboards. Some teach- 
ers and committees eyen believed blackboards al- 
together unnecessary in Primary Schools. From 
some of these very teachers I have afterwards re- 
eeived grateful acknowledgements for the personal 
efibrts with committees which secured ample black- 
boards, with the assurance that they have materi- 
ally aided in government as well as instruction, 
keeping children both pleasantly and profitably 
occupied. 

Increasing observation confirms my belief that 
the art of spelling may be essentially completed 
under ten or twelve years of age. In early life 
the memory is circumstantial, and naturally and 
easily grasps items, details, words and their forms. 
I& later years, while the memory grows more te- 
nacious of principles, comprehensive facts and 
general truths, it retains such minutie with diffi- 
culty. 

Instead of being a monotonous and mechanical 
drill, spelling, by a great variety of methods, 
should be made an attractive and intellectual ex- 
erdsa ; pursued not merely to learn the literal ele- 
ments of words, but for the higher aim of culti- 
▼ating the eye and conceptive faculty, acquiring 
the power to bring before the mind's eye the form 
of a word at a unii, as it looks on the printed page, 
just as one would so carefully examine a robin, a 
dog, a rose or a picture, as to be able vividly to re- 
call the image of the object. It is a great and 
most important art to sm so accurately, that one's 
conceptions of visible objects may ever be as clear 
and distinct as were the original perceptions. This 
process early developed in spelling may be repeat- 
ed at will in reference to any objects of perception 
and description, and thus the child gains a new 
and invaluable power, which enters into all the 
grarer operations of the mind in natural science, 
history, poetry and the fine arts. 

The rules for spelling derivatives are not very 
commonly learned in our schools, or if memorized, 
thiey are not comprehended and practically appli- 
ed. Certainly a large share of the bad spelling 
which I have witnessed is chargeable to a neglect 
of these rules. 

SBADIKO. 

Next to spelling, and in comparison with its im- 
portance, no subject seems to me so much neglect- 
ed and so poorly taught in a large proportion of 
our schools as reading. There are many schools 
which deserve high commendation for their profi- 
ciency in this department, wh6re this Aindamental 
axcellenoc plainly infuses new interest IntQ every 



other study, and elevates the whole schooL 
superiority makes the prevailing defects seem 
glaring and needless, and demonstrates the wis- 
dom and necessity of reform. "What a rerolalisB 
would be seen in our higher schools and widi aU 
advanced classes, if the dreaded and misnamctcd 
** drudgery" of spelling and the diiiieidtieB of 
mere reading— I do not here speak of doevtioB— 
were completed under ten or twelve jem of age. 
This is the surest method to faciUUtc all other 
and higher studies, for early mastery of rcadmg 
fosters a love of learning and fovdneos for bsoks, 
while aversion to study and hatred of school are 
often produced by tasking children in graasmar 
and higher studies before they can read a»d nndsr- 
stand them with facility. Once implant a love of 
reading, and you have a strong pledge of scholar- 
ship through life. 

Too long and too difficult reading lescsAS aic 
often assigned to children-— selections of an a^ 
stract or didactic nature, when they can a|iipfOci- 
ate only the conerete and descriptive^ IKalcoiiss 
are too strong meat to be either savory or di g scti 
ble while the reflective faculties are yet nodcvcl- 
oped. I have often found ** the first class "often 
or a dozen in a district sehool, after repeating the 
words of some abstruse essay mechanically, as if 
in an unknown tongue, not only unable to analyse 
it, but even to repeat or suggest a single thoogkt 
from the whole selection. No reading lesson is 
properly selected and studied unless the pupil can 
tell in his own words the substance of the stn7 or 
description. This can hardly be expected when 
the " Sixth Reader," or the highest of the sOTies, 
whatever it may be, designed for advanced pupils 
in High Schools and Academies, is the rsodiag 
book of so many young and poor readers im our 
common schools. One poorly compeneates for the 
loss of progress by thus gratifying the pride cf 
promotion. 

EXPULSION F&OV SCHOOLS. 

This punishment is doubtless sometimes bccc^ 
sary, but it is too common an occurrence* aai 
should be inflicted only in extreme cases as i 
nier resort. I have found boys expelled 
school who seemed to me neither vioiooc 
corrigible nor malicious ; whose offeneec W4 
nial rather than ** mortal," originating In 
lessness, love of fun, restlessness, stupidifty, sr 
aversion to study, rather than sullennesc and ds- 
prarity ; whom milder measures might iiciiaia 
and stimulate to studiousness and ftddity. b- 
stead of operating as a reformatory mcasoK^ a 
hasty expulsion sometimes awakens a sense of in- 
jury and a spirit of retaliationy and invohrcc thai 
disgrace and loss of self-respect which vroakeo ihe 
restraints of virtue. Thia mcasore is oceasioaally 
adopted as a cheap riddance of tronhle, a cowsrd 
ly retreat from difficulties which aeomagems and 
eamcat spirit would meet and mailor. ^'Xhat 
rasMOly John ip-p*^," Miid a ti^Mhoiw «' if I carid 
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get lid 0f kim, this would be an easy school to 
govoTB." I ropUed. " John's recitation is enough 
to show that he is a bright bej. Give him a fair 
idsL Here is a ehaaee to test your teaching tact 
tad tkill, and .win an important vietory. Study 
John till yen oan so thoroughly read him as to find 
tsoM aB«oq>lored avenue to his heartt some latent 
mss of right or honor, or some good point where- 
\if you may encourage him. In some way get on 
the right side of him, visit his parents, enlist their 
eospendon, and by one or all of these measures 
|ua may save him." «* I'll try," was the response, 
ud Bot long after word came from that faithful 
tMeher, ** John is now one of my beet boys." So 
■say scholars within my knowledge have been 
di sm is sed in disgrace whom gentler influencee 
■iglit have reelaimed, and sometimes expelled by 
Hkt teacher while in a passion, and at heart more 
salpaUe than the pupil, that I have grown b!>ld in 
ioploring tead&ers never to abandon any boy as a 
"hopeless case," until they have exhausted all the 
sMssvres whieh skill and kindness can wisely em- 
pby. 

A quiet moral power ought to reign in the school- 
foom, rather than coercive and extreme measures. 
Itsieilttcnce is more happy, effective and perma- 
BcaL True wisdom and skill in school govern- 
Beat coBsietv in the prevention rather than the 
peaishment of offences ; in interesting and oeeupy- 
iig pupils, cultivating the better feelings of their 
setare,— truthfulness, generosity, kindness and 
self-respect. Refined manners, winning tones and 
ea earnest spirit will exert a peculiar sway even 
upoB the rudest and most unmannerly youth. 
There is a silent power in the very face of a teach- 
er beaming with love for his pupils and enthusi- 
■sm in his noble work. 

PBJmATVRB aSADtrATION 

is a serious evil in our schools. Too many close 
their books and "finish their education" when 
that great work ought to be regarded as just be- 
gaa. Not unfrequently children are permanently 
eithdiawn from school at twelve years, and some- 
times at a still earlier age. The law in regfard to 
tke employment of children in manufacturing es- 
tibfishmettts, aHhough admitted to be wise and 
ittpertant, is not frdthfoUy executed, especially in 
eeme of our smaller manufacturing towns. There 
•re not a few agents, overseers and owners of 
mills who are to-dny liable to the just penalty of 
this law. I have often had occasion to remind 
eehool omnmitteee tha>t the g^ieral statutes made 
it their duty to "pioseoute for all sueh forfeitures." 
Seme children are kept from school at a very ten- 
dsr age to engage in braaehes of industry not dig- 
lified with the name of manufaetorlee, carried on 
ia sasaU shepe or private fiunilies^— such as closing 
and braading atsaw. This eaxly withdzaw- 
of eihildren hae become a oommon ae well as 
agieateviL The small portion of children who 
Mmpleta tha liill ooof la ia the hlgh^ or evea gnMi« 



mar schools of our cities, indicates the same ten- 
dency to finish their education when that great 
work ought to be regarded as just begun. This 
premature graduation proves to many an ii^ury 
lasting as life, closing against them the doors to 
the highest and noblest sciences, the most impor- 
tant and practical topics, those best fitted to liber- 
alise And expand the mind, and which are in£s- 
pensable to any thing like a complete common 
school education. In education as in architecture 
— «uch is the relation between the foundation and 
the finishing, the preparation and the completion^ 
that the same time and effort seem to accomplish 
at the close, manifold greater results than at the 
beginning. Thus a more marked change in men- 
tal character often seems to be wrought during the 
last year of a full school-course than during any 
two or three previous years. 

THB T7SB OF XBT8 IN ABITHMBTIO 

is a common evil in our schools. In theory they 
profess to be designed for teachers only, but the 
booksellers in some towns affirm that the demand 
for them nearly equals the sale of the correspond- 
ing text-books. Whatever may be said of the con- 
venience or necessities of teachers, there can be 
no defence of their use by pupils. They prevent 
thoroughness and self-reliance, defeat the primary 
purpose of education, and directly foster indo- 
lence, superficiality and conceit. 

TBUAMCT AMD ABSBNTBBI8M. 

No fact connected with our public schools hai 
impressed me so sadly as the extent of truancy and 
non-attendance, and the strange apathy of the pub- 
lic as to this fruitfril form of juvenile crime. Thia 
great evil calls loudly for a remedy. In a lew 
towns the laws in reference to truants and absen- 
tees from school are faithfully executed, and with 
the happiest results, while in others theee laws are 
overlooked or utterly disregarded. Though I have 
often elsewhere invited attention to this suhjeoty 
as one vital to the prosperity of the Common- 
wealth, the extent and dangerous tendency of ab- 
senteeism seems to claim consideration in this eon- 
nection. 

The ratio of the mean avoTH?^ attendanee to 
the whole number of children between five and fi^ 
teen, is seventy-four one-hundredths } less tham 
three-fourths of the whole number of children re 
turned. It is true the attendance has been grad- 
ually improving for a period of years; but after 
maUng due allowattce for private schools, a sad 
deficiency remains, and far greater progress is de- 
manded* The general statntss make it the impe- 
rative dnty of truant oificers and se^ooi co mmift 6 e» 
to aeeure the enfiiioemebt of the law ooneeming 
attendance upon school. They are not, as is so 
commonly done* '* to wait for infeematien to be 
given to them of negleot of duty by parents and 
guardians* but they should Uteover and tn^sMtruMS* 
to uU meh eases, and pursue the delinquents ae- 
oordlttg to the requivementt of law." School oom- 
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mittees can render no more important service to 
the public than by combining their own efforts, and 
enlisting the cooperation of their seyeral constit- 
uents to repress this alarming evil. Besides its 
tendency to sow the seeds of vice and crime, this 
imperfect attendance greatly lessens the advanta- 
ges which our schools would otherwise confer on 
the community, while it does not at all diminish 
their cost. In the case of irregular attendance, 
the loss in improvement and instruction is clearly 
much greater in proportion than the loss of time. 

The evil is obvious and serious, and the practi- 
cal question is, what ia its cause, and what the 
remedy ? Thrre is one class of truants, news- 
boys, *' street-gleaners,*' and others, without pa- 
rents or responsible guardians, almost homeless 
and IHendless, whom kindness and charity might 
easily reclaim. There are also three classes of 
parents who encourage and extend the evil in 
question. 

1. Those who seem to have no appreciation of 
the advantages of education, and therefore need- 
lessly keep their children at home. In such fami 
lies the. opportunities of home education are of 
course most meagre. 

2. Those who are unable, or who seem to think 
they are too poor, to clothe their children decently. 

3. There is also a considerable number, espe- 
cially among our foreign pepulation, who keep 
their children at home to work the year round. It 
has been to me a pairful necessity to find little 
children of eight, seven, and even six years, kept 
out of school, at closing shoes, or other ** home 
manufacturing," to support their parents in idle- 
nets and intemperance. I am sorry to be compell- 
ed to add, that there are others so greedy of gain 
that they needlessly confine their little children at 
work as soon as they can earn the smallest wages, 
to the entire neglect of their education. Were it 
not attested by personal observation. It would seem 
to me incredible that any parents would be willing 
thus to impoverish their own children's minds for 
the sake of enriching their purses. I would by no 
means disparage or undervalue labor. Every child, 
rich or poor, should learn to work in some useful 
calling, and best of all, if possible, at farming--^ a 
pursuit which is itself a most important educator. 
One's mental discipline is incomplete until he has 
acquired that common sense drill, that habit of 
adapting means to ends, which is best secured in 
addition to school culture, by testing his skill in 
manual labor. 

With the first class of parents, and indeed with 
all, very much may be done by personal influence 
and persuasion. Let both teachers and commit- 
tees visit them, urge upon their consideration the 
great importance of education to their children, 
turn their attention to the privileges furnished 
them in the public schools, and by every persua- 
sive, encourage them to avail themselves of these 
adyantaget, and the effect in most cases will be 



successful. On this subject I do not merely theo- 
rize. I have tried the experiment with happy re- 
sults, and can point to many instances of youth 
thus rescued trom the contagion and contaniat- 
tion of the street school, who are now regular at- 
tendants and diligent pupils in our schools or aw- 
ful and virtuous citizens. How amply have tk«e 
humble services been afterwards compensated by 
their grateful acknowledgments, or by tears of joy 
more eloquently bespeaking their cheiiahrd re* 
membrance of timely aid and counsel. 

Teachers have rare opportunities of reeloimiBg 
erring youth, and thus winning their lasting grati- 
tude. Much can be accomplished in this direc- 
tion by frequent and firiendly conferences vritb pa- 
rents. Indeed, there are not a few teachers whs, 
in their untiring devotion to their duties, evince a 
genuine missionary spirit, and who, in addition to 
the labors of the school-room, **go aboatddag 
good " to the neglected youth within their rea^ ; 
who regularly aod personally report to poieau 
every instance of truancy or serious delinqueMy, 
uniformly inquire into the canses of absence, tisit 
pupils in sickness, and by varioua proofa of sym- 
pathy and interest, win the confidence and cordial 
cooperation of parents, even of those hitherto in- 
different or captious. There are other teacher*, 
whose theory and practice limit their duties to 
school hours and relieve them of all that care uA 
labor outside of the school-room which are need- 
ful to prevent truancy and absenteeism. 

With reference to the second class, where child- 
ren are really destitute of comfortable clothing, 
and their parents are too poor to provide for them, 
their wants should enlist the sympathies of the 
benevolent. If committees would seek oat snd 
report these cases, such wants might be easily (ap- 
plied by individual charities. In some towns which 
I have visited this has been frequently and cheer* 
fhlly done. It is very commonly done every year, 
to enable the children of destitute parents to at- 
tend Sabbath schools. While I entertain the high- 
est estimate of the usefulness of the Sabbath sehosl, 
I believe the public school is still more importaat. 
The pupils are here brought for a longer time under 
salutary influence, and to a large number of ov 
children, the common school f^miahes the oaly 
means of moral, as well aa intellectual colture. 

But a work of so great importance should not 
be left to be done at random by occasional rolno- 
teers. The law assigns this work to the seheol 
committee, in towns where no special truant ofi- 
cers are appointed, and makes it their imperative 
duty to see that it is faithfully performed. While 
kindness and moral suasion should be the maia 
reliance in all efforts to promote the wellhre of 
truants and absentees Arom school, it will be fend 
of essential service to the school committee to have 
some authority— some law with anitable aanctiOBS, 
to fall back upon. In those eaaea where parents, 
withoat good reason, deprive their ehildren of the 
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tdrantagefl of edocatioD, some coercion, like that 
MDtemplated in the general aututes, maj proper- 
ly be employed; althoagh compulsion should he 
osed with caution and only as a last resort, in 
those oomparatirely rare eases where all other 
means have failed. Wise aa are the provisions of 
the iUttttes on this auhject, earnest individual ef- 
forts will effect far more than any and all laws can 
do; while the exiatence of such a law, when sanc- 
tioaed and sustained by a public sentiment alive to 
the importance of the subject, will add weight and 
authority to personal persuasions. 

HIGH SCHOOLS 

are by ho means found in all towns where the gen- 
eral statutes require them to be maintained; while 
other towns, exempt from any legal necessity by 
reason of their more limited population, volunteer 
to rapport them. There is manifestly an increas- 
faig appreciation of those already in operation. In 
wme eases, where the High School was established 
with great difficulty, its practical working has so 
felly demonstrated its value and necessity as to 
diiarm all opposition and* convert opponents to 
varm supporters. This fact is encouraging, when 
it is remembered how positively it was announced 
in a Deighboring State four years since that the 
High Schools of even Massachusetts had failed to 
meet the expectations of their projectors, and that 
serious apprehensions were entertained of their 
alUmate success. It is largely due to the Influence 
of these High Schools and the prevalence of juster 
views as to the wisdom and economy of educating 
the children of all classes, rich and poor, side by 
Mde in the public schools, that the number of 
Massachusetts children attending private schools 
tad academies is steadily diminishing. Some of 
the most flourishing of these institutions receive a 
htfge share of their patronage from other States, 
aad Crom those towns where the population is sup- 
posed to be too small or sparse to support High 
Schools. There ere endowed academies well sup- 
plied with faciUties for scientific instruction and 
flniahed classical culture, which merit and receive 
liberal support. It is characteristic of the disin- 
terestedness and public spirit of teachers, that the 
principals of these institutions, whose private in- 
terests may ultimately suffer by the general eleva- 
tion of public schools and the multiplication of 
High Schools, have been found, with very few ex- 
ceptions, among the most earnest advocates of our 
public school system. 

SCHOOL OTKNASTICS. 

During the last year there has been a marked 
iuerease of interest in physical training, and some 
imns of gymnastics are now practiced in a large 
number of our schools. Committees and teachers 
need only to understand their simplicity and prac- 
tical useltilness to welcome them more generally to 
the school-room. The common objection as to 
sxpense is purely imaginary. They can be and 
are widely introdvoed without any eost for app*" 



ratus or special instruction in this department. 
With the manuals and journals on this subject at 
hand, every teacher in fair health can, by a little 
study and practice, be prepared to conduct these 
exercises. Some of the best illustrations of phy- 
sical training which I have witnessed, have been 
introduced by teachers who have been self-taught 
in this department. This remark is made not to 
disparage any system of gymnastics, but for the 
encouragement of that large proportion of teach** 
ers who hesitate to introduce these exercises in 
school, because they have had no opportunity to 
drill under a master of the art. 

The influence of school gymnastics is obviously 
favorable to physical development. Many boys 
have increased their "chest measurement'* two 
inches by these drills during the last year. Many 
more have regained the ** lost art" of infancy— • 
that of deep and full breathing — a habit as con-' 
ducive to mental activity as to physical vigor. It 
is paihful to observe how common in the school-* 
room is a cramped and stooping posture, contract- 
ing the chest, impeding the free action of the heart 
and lungs, and frequently inviting pulmonary di- 
sease. Teachers need literally to tiraighten their 
pupils and emphatically to reiterate the direction, 
'*6it up." School gymnastics, rechrring at fre- 
quent intervals, even though occupying three or 
four minutes at a time, favor an upright posture 
in the seats, and a manly and graceful bearing at 
all times. 

These gymnastic drills form a fit preparation for 
study, not only by recreating and invigorating the 
physical system, but by exhihrating and sHmulat- 
ing the mind. Indeed, in this respect all vigorous 
play and athletic sports help to educate the intel- 
lectual powers. But these concert drills are spe- 
cially fitted to wake up mind, and habituate youth 
to exact and prompt ob^'dience. Such an amuse- 
ment demanding the utmost force and promptness 
in simultaneous movements responsive to the mu- 
sic of the piano, accordion or drum, or if no in- 
strument is available, to the simple ** air-beat " of 
the teacher's ** baton," is often found one of the 
best expedients to stimulate and conciliate the 
laxy, the stupid or the sullen. 

Success in study depends mainly on the culture 
of the will, or the power to control and concen- 
trate all one's faculties at pleasure. Such disci- 
pline of the muscles as will enable one to summon 
every nerve and fibre into fullest exertion at any 
moment will aid in the command of the mental 
faculties. 

As facts are more influential than theories, i 
would name one of many aimilar schools where it 
is evident these gymnastic exercises have been as 
favorable for mental improvement as for physical 
education. I refer to the Eliot school, in Boston. 
Considering the history of this school, and the ear- 
ly training and circumstances of the boys — many 
of them poor, and nearly all children of fbreigners 
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-—the manifest results of the admirable drills here 
daily practiced demonstrate the value and useful- 
ness of such exercises in schools* Much is now 
very properly said of the necessity of providing 
military education for our youth. Now here, with' 
out cost for instruction or equipments, is the best 
possible preparation for the special military drill, 
if it be not the taiost available substitute therefor 
in our public schools. This view accords with the 
plan set forth in the able communication of Col. 
Harrison Bitchie to the legislature, *' On Popular 
Military Instruction,*' from which I quote a single 
sentence : 

" The point to be impressed upon all members 
of the militia is that the mere manual and tactics, 
however important, and absolutely necessary to be 
acquired at some period, can be easily learned in a 
comparatively short time, and are of secondary 
importance as compared with a knowledge of the 
use of the rifle, and tveh a physical training at 
foili JU the men for the requirements of the ser- 
vice." 

Contrlbatioiuu 

Thb following contributions have been received 
in compliance with a resolution passed at a recent 
meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion, held at Carolina Mills, for the relief of the 
sick and wounded soldiers : 

John J. Ladd, Classical Department High 

School, Providence • ^ 56 

Wm. A. Mowry, English Department, do.. 8 10 
Samuel Thurber, Junior Department, do... 5 00 
Miss E. B. Barnes, Carpenter Street Pri- 
mary, Providence • 1 16 

F. B. C. Davis, Public School, Westerly. . . 66 

S. A. Briggs, Public School, E. Greenwich, 8 00 
Charles E. Howes, Public School, District 

No. 9, Westerly 42 

P. T. Coggshall, Public School, Portsmouth 1 26 
J. W. GK>rton, Public School, Peacedale... 91 
H. E. Miner, Public School, Charlestown*. 36 
Miss I. F. Dixon, Public School, S. Kings- 
town 12 

Mr. G. M. Bently, Pub. School. Hopkinton, 40 
Miss S. M. Lillibridge, PnbUe School, Rich- 
mond •••••••• ••• 16 

Mr. A. A. Lillibridge.... ...do. ••••.. ..do. 22 

F. B. Snow, Bridgham School, Providence. 6 13 

M. A. Maynard, Diet. No. 2, Burrillville. . . 26 

George W. Spalding, Natick, I 84 

Miss Kate Pendleton, No. 11, Watch Hill, 

Westerly 60 

F. B. Smith, Valley Falls, Dist. No. 33.... 3 76 

Second Pmnary, Elmwood 60 

H. H. Gorton, Dist. No. 16, Warwiok,.... 61 
Miss E. A. Pierce, Summer Street Interme- 
diate, Providence..... «.. I 61 

W. H. GifTord, Middletown, Dist. No. 3,. .. 1 26 

B. R. Adams, Public School, Centrevilie. .. 86 

A Primary School, Pzo^enoe,*. ••••»•»»•• 162 



W. C. Peckham, No. 11, BurriUviUe » 

Miss S. J. Bates, Primary, No. 11, do » 

Miss E. P. Cunliffe, Dist. No. 1, Warwick. 1 00 

East District, Warren, S8 

H. M. Rice, High School, Woonsocket.... 76 

Perley Yerry, Grammar School, do 8S 

Miss A. Peck, Intermediate do. • .do. ••«.••• 67 

Miss B. J. Brown, Primary do. • • do. .•••••• 38 

Miss £. Paine,......do do.. .do «• 40 

Miss M. R. Brown,. .dOaacvado.. .do. •••..■• 3§ 

Miss Lucy Smith,. ..do do.. .do.. .••••• 78 

N. W. DeMunn, Principal Beneat Street 

Grammar School, Providence, • • • . 8 06 

Mary W. Armington, Graham Street Inters 

mediate School, Providence, 112 

Mary E. Anthony, Benefit Street Interme- 
diate School, (one room,) Providence,. 60 
Liszie A. Davis and Susan R. Joslyn, Ben- 
efit Street Primary School, Providence, 63 
J. H. Arnold, Portsmouth, District No. 6.. 6 00 

William L. Chace, Chepachet 200 

Miss Fanny Padelford, Elrawood Primary,. 66 

Mr. H. H. Brown, Glocester ••• 16 

Intermediate and Primary, Hammond St., 

Providence, •••....•... 826 

Miss Mary E. Barber, Kingstown,.... ..••• 13 

Mr. J. H. Tefft, Kingstown, 60 

Miss Mary M. Shelley, Primary, Ring St., 

Providence 62 

Miss Maria Essex, Primary, Potter's Aven- 
ue, Providence .••.••. 100 

Miss Elizabeth Helme, Primary, Walling 

Street, Providence, ••...•. 100 

Miss Elizabeth B. Carpenter, Intermediate, 

Walling Street, Providence, 176 

Mr. I. F. Cady, High School, Warren, 3 12 

Misses H. P. Martin and G. Buffinton, Pri- 
mary, Warren, 103 

Miss Da vol's Private School, Warren ..•••. fiO 
Miss A. W. Jackson, Primary, Summer SL, 

Providence •... 180 

Nathan B. Lewis, Richmond.. •••....•..•. 25 

Henry B. Kenyon, Arcadia,.. 46 

Miss S. J. Williams, Fountain Street Gram- 
mar School, Providence 42 

Caroline W. James, Hopkins School, North 

Providence I jO 

J. B. Spencer, District No- 9. Warwick,... 1 00 

Miss Lydia C. Armstrong, Chepachet I 00 

Mr. T. T, Tucker, South Kingtown 35 

Graham Street Primary, Providence • . 46 

$66 35 

Mount y esuvias is now in a state of aetivo trap* 
tion. Ten new craters are reported to be opsik 
The roofs of houses in Naples are oovered wA 
ashes from it, and the eindera and toot veask «Ma 
to Sicily. 



A State Reform School wia opended D 
2diAC«liforBia. J.aPelt<mi» 
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Method of Tbachebs' Institutes, and the 

Theoet of Education. By Samuel P. Bates. 

Pabliahed by A. S. Barnes & Burr, New York. 

Pp. 76. 

We welcome to our table this Tolume from our 
old friend. Bates, upon Teachers' Institutes, giving 
t ''detailed account of the object, organization 
Slid plan of instruction " for an Institute, and 
"the true theory of education upon which that 
instruction should be based.*' 

While this little volume will be invaluable to 
those of our friends who have just been called up- 
on to engage In school institutes, to those who 
have had much experience in such matters it will 
be suggestive. 

We would particularly call attention to the The- 
ory at the close of the book, when the great out- 
hnes of education are finely sketched. 



We received a few days since a copy of Town 
and Holbrook's Progressive Primer, translated 
iato the Hawaiian language. It is worthy of praise 
to the enterprising publishers, and we would here 
insert a notice which caught our eye in the Bos- 
tm Journal a few days since, entitled, " School 
Text-Books." The writer remarks : 

"Few individuals outside of the book business 
aad the manufacturing of school books have any 
knowledge of the modua operandi of publishers in 
bringing their works into public notice and gener- 
sl use. Gtood text-books will gradually find their 
way into the school-room ; practical teachers will 
adopt meritorious works, and once thoroughly 
tested success is sure to follow those who, after 
years of labor and patient waiting, have given evi- 
dence of their ability to write, providing persever- 
ing publishers are at the helm. Our attention has 
been called to a translation into the Hawaiian lan- 
guage, of Town and Holbrook's Progressive Pri- 
mer, published by Basin & Ellsworth, of this city. 
The style of the work throughout is fUlly equal to 
the English version, and we are pleased to learn 
that the entire series is being translated, for the 
Qie of the schools of the Sandwich Islands, into 
which the English series was introduced about a 
year since. We have no little pride in recording 
the fact that already these books in English may 
be found in many of the schools of the missionary 
stations in Asia, Africa, on the coast of Greenland, 
and among our own Indian settlements in the 
West. The name of Town has given a sufficient 
g««naty throughout New England, and to-day 
the publishers of the new series — the Progressive 
tsxl4>ookB— reeerd two-thirds of all New England 
toims in which this series may be found in general 
ue. The great success, however, in this branch 
of business, has been in employing praetieal teach' 
^mikeeompikUwnqfbwiktforthe useofeMild- 
rtn'^muk who know theli wanu and adapt eaoh 



book to the requirements of the pupil. The com- 
munity, however, should discriminate between the 
old series by this author, and the new series, or 
the Progressive text-books, by Town and Holbrook 
— ^the latter not containing a single page of read- 
ing matter found in the other series. Publishers 
in other States are engaged in supplying schools 
with the old books, which have been long before 
the public, yet possessing much merit, aad very 
generally used at the West. 

The introduction and successftal working of the 
Progressive series has cost the publishers, we are 
informed, through agency, books given away for 
examination, exchanges and book-war, not tar 
from one hundred thousand dollars ; and yet the 
whole series consists of only seven books, the 
smallest retailing for thirteen cents, and the high- 
er book of the series at seventy-five cents." 

Fellow Teachbes, do you ever purchase pio- 
tures ? If you have an eye to the beautiful, and 
can spare but little of your hard eaniiingn to grati- 
fy the sight, we would advise you to call on our 
friend, S. Clough, 32 Weybosset street, up-stairs, 
three blocks above the Post Office. He has a fine 
collection of splendid engravings of all the great 
men of our country, especially those who are per- 
iling their lives for the honor and perpetuity of 
our once glorious Union. Just think of getting an 
elegant steel-plate engraring and a very good 
writing case for thirty-eight cents ! These plates 
were formerly published by the Art Union and 
sold at three dollars per copy. Stationery in pack- 
ages, in boxes, &c., &c. Mr. C. is the agent of 
many of the best publications of New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston. 

The National Speaker. — Containing Exercises, 
Original and Selected, in Prose, Poetry and Dia- 
logue, for Declamation and Recitation. Pub- 
lisned by Robert S. Davis & Co., Boston. 

This book contains nearly all that is desirable 
on the subject of elocution for our public schools. 
The selections are nearly all n«to, (which cannot 
be said of the multitude of books of this charac- 
ter). We have often had occasion to use many of 
the principles laid down in this work, in our read- 
ing classes. Teachers, if you are looking for some 
good work on elocution, we would suggest that 
you place the above work on your list. 

Round the World. By W. H. O. Kingston. 
Crosby & Nichols. 

The true way to teach boys is to blend amuse- 
ment with instruction. Amusement they will 
have, and they are fortunate who can instruct by 
amusing. This is the great secret of makinfc good 
books for children, and the author of ** Round the 
World ** seems to liave understood it, for he has 
given the boys a rare chance for entertainment in 
his new book. Read it, boys, and you will learn 
more of geography tbfta in a hundred r«oitation« 
at school. 
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Wb have received the forty-second and forty- 
third numbers of Chamber's Encyclopedia. We 
cannot say too much in favor of this beautiful 
work. We have often called the attention of our 
fellow-teachers to its excellence, and our only won- 
der is that any can afford to be without it. We se- 
lect only one from among the many truthful teBti- 
monies of its value : 

** Those world-renowned benefactors to the Re- 
public of letters, William and Robert Chambers, 
not satisfied with the wholesale distribution of 
works upon many subjects admirably si ited for the 
education of the public mind, have achieved a 
crowning triumph in their Sncyclcpicdia, or Dic- 
tionary of Universal Knowledge for the people. 
Although constructed on the basis of the later edi- 
tion of the famous Conversations-Lexicon, (which, 
by-the-bye, was also the basis of the Encyclopsdia 
Americana,) this Encyclopsdia is not to be con- 
sidered a mere translation of that popular work. 
While the latter is placed under tribute where the 
treasure is likely to reward the trouble of transfer- 
ence, special contributors have aided in the illus- 
tration of those branches to which they had long 
directed their attention, and the geographical, sta- 
tistical and other information respecting Great 
Britain and her colonies, the United States, etc., 
have been drawn from independent sources. Next 
to the fullness of this Encyclopsdia, its remarka- 
ble cheapness will attract the attention of book 
buyers." — S. Austin Allibonb, Avihor of Die- 
tionary of AtUhara, 



Thb Atlantic Monthly. — This magazine has 
not shared the unfavorable influence which the war 
has had upon literature generally. Since the be- 
ginning of the year more than 10,000 copies have 
been added to its circulation, — a result at once 
highly satisfactory to its conductors and gratifying 
to the lovers of literature. 

The conductors of the AtlarUie accept this fact, 
as well as the unanimous verdict of the press for 
three months past, as an assurance that their mag- 
asine has reached a point of excellence which it 
has never before attained. They will not, howev- 
er, pause in their efforts on this account, but will 
constantly strive to advance the standard already 
established. To this end they will go on in the 
same path which has lately been followed, and 
through which the Atlantic has been led to such 
general acceptance. The same thoughtful and 
patriotic political papers, from the best prose wri- 
ters, will continue to lend power and dignity to its 
pages ; and fsvorite poeta will evolve fh>m the 
ever-shifting phases of our national affairs the les- 
sons of the hour. The two great MeritU features 
which have so firmly fixed public attention — Pro- 
fessor Agassiz's popular expositions of the science 
of Natural History, and James Russell Lowell's 
*' Biglow Papers"— rwtll be continued each month. 

Btill other fe^tnrM of extraordinary interest have 



been provided for the forthcoming numbers, tad 
the conductors will always seek to present in the 
pages of the Atlantic the best and freshest thought 
upon all topics. 

Thb attractive table of contents of the March 
Atlantic la: — The Fruits of Free Labor in the 
Smaller Islands of the British West Indies, by C. 
L. Brace ; A Story of To-day, by the author of 
'* Life in the Iron Mills " ; Mountain Pictures, by 
J. G. Whittier; The Uae of the Rifle, by H. W. 8. 
Cleveland; Agnes of Sorrento, by Mrs. Stowe; 
Methods of Study in Natural History, by Prof. 
Agassiz ; The Southern Cross, by Mrs. A, D. T. 
Whitney ; Concerning the Sorrows of Childhood, 
by the *' Country Parson '* ; The RehabiliUtion of 
Spain, by C. C. Hazewell ; A Raft that No Han 
Made, by R. T. S. Lowell; Fremont's Hundred 
Days in Missouri, by W. Dorsheimer ; Birdofredom 
Sawin, Esq., to Mr. Hosea Biglow, by J. R. Low- 
ell ; Taxation, by Edward Everett; Voyage of the 
Good Ship Union, by Dr. Holmes ; Reviews and 
Literary Notices. 



Harpers* Magazine for March has been re- 
ceived. In addition to the attractions of Thackery 
and Trollope. the present number is rich in varie- 
ty. Read its table of contents: — Turkey and 
Russia, by J. S. C. Abbott ; A Summer Reminis- 
cence ; How the Dutch are Taking Holland Cured ; 
OrleyFarm; An Orthopterian Defence; A Drawa 
Game ; A Soldier's Letters ; William Cullen Bry- 
ant ; Early Secessionists ; The Bronze Statse ; 
Adventures of Philip ; Mistress and Maid ; Fisk 
Culture; The Artillerisi, 

Is n't that a variety for one month ? To all pur- 
chasers of periodicals and papers, we take plea- 
sure in recommending the store of N. B. Williams, 
where is to be found at the earliest season anything 
desirable. 



The Bear Hunters of the Ri)ckt Mors- 
TAIN8.— This is the title of a new book by Anae 
Bowman, published by Crosliy & Nichols, of Bos- 
ton. We have not been able to examine it care- 
fully, but from what we have seen we pronounce it 
just the book for boys, giving them the heahby 
excitement of the chase, and introducing them to 
the wildness and grandeur of our Western tenite- 
ries. 



Thb Pulpit and the Rostrum. No. 29 eontaiis 
an Oration by George Bancroft, on the 22nd ef 
February, 1862. To which is added Washimr- 
ton's Farewell Address. Published by E. !)• 
Barker. 136 Grand street, New York. Fiiec, 10 
4:ents. 



We can think of no better way to 
hett speeches of our heH speakers. 



the 



We will furnish The Schoolxastbr and Ae 
Atlantic Monthly or Harden* Magazine for the 
subscription price ($3.00) of either monthly. 
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For the Schoolmatter. 
Writing. 

I tlunk it has hardly escaped the obserratioii 
of say thinking person, that Tory few of all 
those irho pass throngh our prirate or pnblic 
lehools, eren our graded and annual schools, 
acquire even a respectable, not to say elegant, 
hand-writing. And it is often asked, why is 
this, when writing is almost a daily exercise for 
many years ? Tons of pens are used, seas of 
ink shed, and a world of ionocent paper spoil- 
ed, to no purpose except to show how not to do 
it. 

There are those who maintain that a good or 
ill hand- writing, like good or ill fortune, is bom 
with an individual, and that no amount of per- 
aorering effort can attain the one, nor any indo- 
lence or indifference forfeit the other. Indeed, 
thii is a Tery popular idea in many places. So 
strong is it that it prevents any attempt to dis- 
prore it by experiment. 

Again, some contend that penmanship is 
wholly mechanical, and that the muscles can- 
not be trained to any new movement in con- 
nsetion with chirography. This is not true in 
principle nor in fact. There are very few exer- 
ciaea which are purely mechanical. The mov- 
ing a pump handle, the running a saw, or turn- 
ing a crank, may be so ; but in what is termed 
the mechanic arts, even in their lower forms, 
there is more or less of mental activity connect- 
ed with the manual movement. 

Of the thousands who engage in the more or- 
dinary forms of mechanical pursuits, perhaps 
not one in ten had any special aptness for that 
partieulaz branch of industry. Yet by contin- 
ued effort in one direotion a minority become 



very respectable artists, while many become 
masters. 

Now, what is the secret of success ? Simply 
this : The mind comprehends the work to be 
accomplished, arouses the will, which, in turn, 
compels the muscles to move when and in what 
manner the mind directs ; — at first and usually 
after a pattern or model. And the perfection 
of the work consists in the exact imitation of 
the pattern, which requires a close mental ap- 
plication. Only a few original minds rise su- 
perior to examples and invent for themselves. 
And the mechanical art becomes higher just in 
proportion as there is more mental application 
required. 

If these statements are true, let us apply the 
principles to the art of writing. 

The ultimate object in learning to write is to 
be able to convey our thoughts to others through 
the medium of pen, ink and paper. But whila 
taking leuom in writing, this should not be the 
prevailing thought. Indeed it should scarcely, 
if at all, enter into the pupil's mind. But the 
whole attention should be directed to making a 
complete and exact copy of the model given. 

Learning to write is no more nor less than 
learning to engrave letters. The only difference 
is, in the one case the lines are on paper and on 
the surface, and in the other the lines are made 
by incisions in the surface of some hard mate- 
rial, as wood, steel, silver or gold. But the 
thing to be done is the same in both cases, that 
is, to form lines precisely in accordance with a 
pattern. And it is no part (if the learner's bus- 
iness to attempt to be original. The designs are 
all made, the models are cast, the patterns are 
before him, and he is simply to reproduce them. 

Let the student in penmanship observe th9 
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engrarer in his art and striTe to imitate him. 
He hai just the same number of letters to form 
as the writer has, — twenty-flix small letters and 
twenty-six capitals, fifty-two in all. Now how 
does he set about his work ? He takes one let- 
ter at a time and oyercomes all the difficulties 
which lie in the way, whether they 'consist in 
imperfect conception of forms or inaccuracy of 
muscular moyement. Determination and appli- 
cation will OTcrcome all hindrances. And, as 
the engraver knows that his remuneration, his 
livelihood, depends upon the character of his 
work, he does not leave a single letter till he 
has perfected himself in the execution of it. 
And thus he goes on with each and every letter 
and character till each is perfected ; having no 
regard to their grouping into words, till the ele- 
ments of each word and letter are all mastered. 
In like manner, if the pupil who is learning to 
write would study each character he Lb to make 
in all its parts, in curve and shade, till he is 
master of all its details, then he would be pre- 
pared to use the pen skillfully in reproducing 
the characters. 

The greatest difficulties in every undertaking 
lie at the very beginning, in the failure to con- 
ceive the object to be attained, and to compre- 
hend the steps to be taken to secure the end. 
Therefore it should be the inflexible rule of eve- 
ry teacher of writing, that no step should be 
taken till the object to be accomplished is well 
defined and a plan formed and the whole fully 
explained to the pupil ; and then let the pupil 
be held rigidly to the execution of the same. 

The want of such a system, or some system at 
least, I believe is the reason why we have so few 
good or even passable writers in our schools, 
while we have multitudes of indifferent, bung- 
ling and illegible ones. The most studied de- 
termination could not more effectually prevent 
the forming a good hand in writing than the 
course generally pursued. I am warranted in 
thns judging from the fact that in some few 
places different results are uniformly obtained. 

In Boston, for instance, a very large propor- 
tion of the pupils in the public schools become 
good writers and many acquire a finished hand. 
Now the cause does not lie in the latitude or 
longitude of the place, nor in the mental or 
physical ability of the children over those of 
other places ; but in the care bestowed on them 
by their teachers in an intelligent and systema- 
tic manner, aided, perhaps, by a strong public 
opinion. I believe that a child who is old 
enough to write may be properly trained to 



write a very fair hand in one year, inatead of 
spending many years to little or no advantage. 
In a subsequent article I will endeavor to 
give some details of the elementary work of 
teaching writing. s. 



For tbe Schoolmaster. 

Whioh is More Iiovely, "Water or Iiand 

Scenery ? 

What sight is there more noble than old oeeui*i 

vast expanse ? 
Or the gentle brooklet's mirror pure of stalnlen 

silvery glass ? 
Than water scenes what can exist more beantiftil 

and fair 
Beneath the flashing canopy in the free and mjstie 
air ? 
What more majestic or sublime, 
In any land, in any clime ? 
How holj throbs the heart of man 
Where the blue sky doth ocean span. 

There's a solemn cast o'er ocean's face, proad is 

its mildest mood, 
As beautiful when tempest lashed as when bj 

zephyrs wooed. 
As glorious in its rippling calm as when with 

foaming might 
It folds each gallant swift-winged bark in spray 
palls pearly white. 
'Tis eloquence too rich for earth. 
It claims from the **I Am '*' iU birth. 
'Tis far too high for man to reach. 
The very billows seem to teach. 

Nor yet less lovely, though more mild, the little 

cascade's fall 
With tinted rainbows quivering bright like lamps 

'mid fairy hall. 
Pure crystal showers glide flashing o'er the beds 

of stone. 
And beauty unobtrusive sbines from many a roeky 
dome. 
Man's lost upon the ocean hoar, 
Man qu&kes before Niagara's roar ; 
But in the gentler water scenes 
The harbinger of mercy beams. 

Earth's pictures too are not le^s bold and with the 

sea-views vie, 
And nothing can exceed her scenes beneath tht 

spangled sky. 
There's grandeur on the rocky mount and beauty 

in the dale ; 
There's splendor e'en on Etna's peak and is the 
glacier vale. * 

Earth's paintings are forever new. 
And neither common-place nor few. 
Here, here it is the loved ones dwell. 
And hallow e'en her loveliest deU. 
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Th9 pndiie's roUing slope of wealth, as fain the 

eje would trace 
Seme line to mark its Yast extent, bears on its no- 
ble face 
The impress of the Master-hand, that stretched 

its emerald lake 
Far o*er the earth to glad the eye and bid man's 
aoni awake. 
Is ocean, with its solemn dirge. 
To be compared with prairie's surge ? 
Can silrer mnnel be more fair 
Than Flora's child 'neath soft spring air ? 

But sweet earth has some holy spots, whose pre- 
cincts sanctified 
None ever Tisit but they wish e'en longer to abide. 
Tis there that land and sea unite their panoramas 

Tast, 
And solemn, mystic thoughts arise where peace 
o'er all is cast. 
"We meet with t\ em in daily life, 
'Mid care and tumult, noise and strife. 
They point us to the land of rest ; 
Such scenes then brightest are and best. 



Fn»iii the Ohio Educatiooal Monthly. 
Primary Instmotion. 

BY JAMES M. R08S.* 

Ip 1 were asked by an inexperienced teacher 
for a set of rules that would insure success if 
persistently followed, I would answer : In the 
fixtt place, always be exceedingly careful to im- 
part instruction in language suited to the capa- 
city of your pupils, and in the second, third, 
foTuth, fifth, sixth, ad infinitum, let system char- 
acterize every effort. 

Everything should be presented in a plain, 
ample manner, and If possible, illustrated by 
pietores and drawings, the more deeply to in- 
terest and rivet the attention. The ordinary 
aoeeching, sing-song manner of recitation, too 
often allowed among abecedarians, not unfre- 
queatly creates a disgust for the school that 
veil directed effort cannot wholly overcome. I 
▼erQy believe that we cannot place too high an 
estimate on the first lessons in education. It is 
hut as easy to cultivate distinct articulation, 
correct pronunciation and proper taste in read- 
ing as the imperfections and inaccuracies that 
carelessness produces ; and the one is just as 
rare to cling to us through life as the other. 

Habitual kindness, a smooth musical voice 
Aid a plteaant face are qualifications that every 
teacher should strive to attain, if she does not 
'Inady possess them. When I say a pleasant 

^Prindpal Fifth District School, Cincinnati, O. 



faee, I mean one that the children can look at 
without ita exciting any fear or repnlaion. One 
who contraets her brows and puts on the terri- 
ble, in order to hold her school in cheek, cuts 
an extremely ridiculona figure before thoee 
whose manners she is expected to polish. And 
when her tones lose their feminine aweetneaa 
and imitate those ot the opposite sex, another 
fatal mistake is made, for which no amount of 
zeal and perseverance can atone. The teaehev 
is regarded by her pupils as the embodiment of 
all that is good and worthy of imitation ; oon* 
sequ^tly , lasting impressions are made for good 
or evil, according as she is judicious or ii^udi- 
oious in her daily walk and oonversation in their 
presence. 

The ostensible purpose of a recitation is to im- 
part instruction as well as to effect a permanent 
lodgment in the mind, of whatever waa requir- 
ed to be prepared. There is a pernicious habit 
that many teachers unwillingly fall into, the 
absurdity of which Is palpable enough. It con- 
sists of a sort of pantomimic performance dur- 
ing the recitation, intended to indicate to the 
pupil whether or not it is answering correctly. 
The habit also of supplying the word when a 
pupil hesitates in answering a question is equal- 
ly objectionable. Teach self-reliance firom the 
first day a child enters school, and it will be the 
better for it through life. Methods of instruc- 
tion are diversified, but the one we understand 
best and for which we entertain the highest con- 
fidence will always reward us with the greatest 
success. 

In order to be fully understood, I will endea- 
vor to be as practical as possible in what I have 
to say. It is not enough that children learn to 
pronounce all the words that are found on the 
cards and copy letters neatly when written on 
the board. Let the script hand be eommenoed at 
the very outset and until the pupils are put into 
the First Beader, devote one-half of each recita- 
tion to writing. In this way bad habits, in 
forming and connecting the letters and in hold- 
ing the pencil, may be avoided. 

I would have as few sentences as could be 
constructed to employ all of the words on Card 
No. 1 (or in its absence the first twenty lessons 
of the First Reader) printed upon the board, 
placing the easiest one first. Select a word 
from the first sentence and print the first letter 
of it upon the black-board. Explain the man- 
ner in which it is formed, as for example : d is 
a straight line down with half an o on the left 
hand aide at the bottom, and require the oUae 
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to repeat aiter you. Continue to piint that let- 
ter and haTe them tell how it is formed, until 
each member of the daes can gire it Terbatim. 
[Why not have them print the letter also ^— En. 
of O. E. M,] Special care should be taken that 
each pupil articulates the letter distinctly. Be- 
quire them, indiTidually, to pomt it out wher- 
ever found in the first, second, third, etc., lines 
of the card or on each page of the First Read- 
er. Proceed in like manner with the other let- 
ter or letters of the word. Let the class spell 
it in concert and singly. The names of the let*> 
ters are a matter of memory, just as much as 
the names of the digits or the combination of 
any two of them. It is impossible for most 
children to remember them until after inniuner- 
able repetitions. A double advantage is gained 
by concert exercises, viz : the recollection of 
the names of the letters, and their sounds when 
used together to represent a word. As a general 
rule, let no word be passed until every member 
of the class can recognize it at sight, and spell 
and pronounce it properly. 

Teach each of the other words that make up 
the sentence in the same manner, being careful 
to arrange, miscellaneously, all of the letters 
that have been taught, and devote a portion of 
each recitation to their recital. Require them, 
singly and in concert, to pronounce in a clear, 
distinct voice each of the words of the sentence 
separately, backward and forward. Explain in 
simple terms the rising and falling inflections, 
and give them daily practice upon each. Show 
them by means of examples, that certain words 
are required to be spoken more forcibly than 
others, and exercise them orally upon little sen- 
tences until they grasp the idea of emphasis and 
remember the term by which you designate it. 
Continue your instruction upon the first sen- 
tence until every member can read it intelligent- 
ly. This may seem like a waste of time, for it 
cannot be accomplished in a day, nor in a week, 
but it has been my experience that whatever we 
have to do, it is greatly to the interest of our 
schools to have it done efiectively. Although 
tlie first sentence, under this plan, requires a 
long time, each succeeding one will demand 
much less, until finally, when your pupils are 
admitted to the mysteries of the First and Se- 
cond Readers, you will find that most if not all 
of the serious difficulties that have been experi- 
enced, have disappeared. 

Before being transferred to the First Reader, 
it is customary to require pupils to pronotmee 
with remarkable foeihty. Much of this is fre- 



quently acquired only by rote, the peaiiekNM 
effects of which may be traced through the First 
and Second Readers. I have broken up tkii 
routine by requiring the class, sometimes singly 
and, to vary the exercise, at other times in con- 
cert, to spell the words of the reading lesson in 
their natural order end then in the reverse or- 
der. The readiness with which they go throng 
this exercise will always furnish ample evidenee 
as to its preparation. In the beginning of eve- 
ry lesson, let the vowd sounds be given by the 
class. 

That readmg is poorly taught in most schools 
is no doubt attributable to the fact, that it is 
generally believed that it comes by nature, with- 
out special effort or training on the part of teaek- 
ers. The same opinion was formerly entertsin- 
ed in regard to writings but the progress that 
has recently been made in our schools in pen- 
manship has exploded that false notion. If, by 
any possibility, the mass of our teachers oonld 
be made to realize that reading, to be credita- 
bly taught, requires more study and a more crit- 
ical preparation than everything else cambitud, 
the progress of our schools would be as marked 
in this branch as it has been in others. It may 
seem to many teachers, foolish and unprofitable 
to spend time in the preparation of leaaons ia 
the First and Second Readers, but let me ss- 
sure|one and all, it is a duty you owe not only 
to your pupils but also to yourselves. Study 
every sentence. Determine the emphatic words, 
the inflections, the proper tone of voice and prac- 
tice until you can render the piece artistically. 
Never leave it until you are satisfied that yoa 
can read it with proper expression. You are 
then, and not until then, prepared to appear be- 
fore your class and instruct them. You are tlm 
prepared to give them the proper reading and 
require them to imitate, no difference who hap- 
pens to be present. It is exceedingly embsr- 
rassing to attempt to worry through a recitation 
before persons of acknowledged or supposed 
ability, when you have neglected this hi^KSt 
duty — self-preparation — and consequently lesl 
your inability even to interest your pupUs, mndi 
less persons of cultivated tastes. I have known 
of teachers spending hours in the prepaiatiott 
of lessons in the First and Second Readers— 
without considering it any humiliation— and I 
have observed that the proficiency of their clasMS 
amply repaid them for their trouble. It is in 
vain that children are told to give the zisiag in- 
flection here and the falling there ; to esphanM 
this word or that one ; to read this poitioB alov- 
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hf aad Uiftt with mumation, unleM the teMfaerU 
pnfwred to give die ezampld. 

It » tteady, p«neTeriiig •ffort that insures 
suooeas. Lead your pupils on step by step, 
patiently awaiting the natural deyelopment of 
mind, but always endeaToring to make eyery- 
thing ao plain and simple, that the naturally rug- 
ged pathway may be the more easily travelled. 
Let forbearance, patience and perseyerance be 
molTed upon eyery morning, and the haryest 
of good that will follow wUl amply repay you. 



us, its infllqeuoe must rather be of a nagiMtie 
nature. So remote is its q^irit from that which 
seems to preyail among our teachers, that we 
doubt whether a translation of the book would 
find any other reception than the standard sneer 
with which the cunning heads of our profeasion 
haye learned to condemn whatever seems to 
them tmpraeiieeU* 

The chapter on Dandng cannot, of eouraet 
fitly represent the whole of so good a book ; 
but, trivial as is the topic, its treatment is ex- 
traordinary and characteristic.*— T.] 

ON TEACHnra childbbk to davcb. 

It is not easy to say whether children's balls 
are more to be detested, or children's dancing 
more to be praised. The former, — in the pres- 
ence of the dancing-mater, — in the company of 
spectators or of fellow-dancers — in the hot cU- 
mate of the ball-room, and among its hot pro- 
ducts — are, at best, the primary lessons and 
the first steps in the dance of death. The dan^ 
cea of children, on the other hand, are worthy 
of all commendation. 

As the first language long precedes grammar, 
80 should dancing long precede, and prepare 
for, the art of dancing. If a father has an old 
piano-forte, or an old violin, or a flute, or a 
good voice for improvising, he ought to call to- 
gether his own children and the neighbors', and 
let them, for an hour or two every day, skip 
and whirl about to his orchestra, — in pairs, — 
hand-in-hand in rows, — in rings, — very often 
alone, — they themselves singing the while, like 
self- operating barrel-organs, — and completely 
at their own wHl. In the child joy dances stiU, 
while in the man it, at best, smiles or weeps. 
Tbe mature man may, in the dance, express on- 
ly the beauty of the art, not himself and his 
feeling. Love would express itself too rudely, 
and joy too loud and boldly, before the stem 
Nemesis. In the child body and soul are still 
living through their honeymoon in harmony, 
and the rejoicing body still leaps after the hap- 
py soul : ere long they quit "each other's bed 
and board, and at last forsake each other utter- 
ly. Later still, the gentle zephyr of content- 
ment no longer shows Itself by turning the 
heavy metal vane. 

Children are Ferrer's watches, which always 
wind themselves, if you only go with them. As 
in the ancient astronomy, eleven of their hea- 
vens are in motion, and only one— that of sleep- 
is fixed. But only those dances which require 
movements in cunrea are easy enumgh for the 
I^noa is aot didaetic. Beluga work of geni-lchild: running in a straight line will be too di^ 



For the Sehoolmaster. 
A Chapter firom Biohter. 

[Wb would like to introduce the readers of 
Thb Schoolmastbu to a more intimate acquain- 
tanee with Richter's Levana than will be pos- 
nble by now and then translating a passage. 
With unimportant exceptions, his entire works 
still remain sealed in their native German ; 
doubly sealed, besides. In the intricacifs of a 
style, which constantly leads the amateur trans- 
lator into mazes of rhetorical figures end strange 
oddities of speech, for the clear rendering of 
which, the resources of the English dictionary 
axe utterly inadequate. But it is purest gold 
that is obtained by diligent mining in Richter : 
and no earnest student of the German can af- 
ford to leave this vein unexplored. One must 
study the descriptive sketches in which Carlyle 
sad DeQulncey portray this wonderful man to 
English readers. He combines the qualities, 
oanally thought the very opposites of each oth- 
er, of philosophical depth and sparkling hu- 
mor. I have never found such intense sympa- 
thy with everything human, as in the pages of 
Biehter. His books always leave the remarka- 
ble impression that they are the natural utter- 
aooea of the author, and reveal a soul which 
lore, simplicity, wisdom and g^ nius qualify for 
the high office of teacher of men. While in the 
noTels, which form the most considerable part 
of his works, Richter writes for all persons of 
liberal culture, in the ** Itevana, or Doctrine of 
^UueaUoi^" he especially addresses parents and 
ednoators, or, indeed, all who have deep inter- 
cat in the wel&re of children. Since we have 
known this book, we have regarded it as the 
beat we have met on the subject of education, 
adding, as it does, to Rousseau's contempt of 
ieholastic pedantry. — which, in the Emile, only 
marls and complains, — a geniality, a glow of 
friendliness, and a sympathy, which enlist the 
frillest confidence in the author's heart. The 
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fioalt till he hfts reaohed the period of youth. 
As to the hearenly bodies, so to the bodies of 
children belong the movement of the epherea, and 
their music withal ; while the older body, like 
water, takes the straight course, and shall march 
forward like a soldier to an assault. To explain 
more clearly : — woman, every one knows, can- 
not run, but only dance ; and any woman could 
more easUy journey orer a monotonous road, 
dancing, thau riding. Now, children are dimin- 
utire women, at least boys are, although girls 
are often only diminutive boys. Among all 
movements dancing is the easiest, because it is 
the most limited and the most multifarious: 
hence the jubilee is represented, not by a ron- 
ner, but by a dancer: hence the lazy savage 
dances, and the negro slave, weary with toil, 
dances, in order to excite himself by means of 
action to new action again : hence the runner 
has oftener fallen dead, other things being equal, 
than the dancer. Hence camels and armies and 
oriental laborers perform their tasks more easily 
to the sound of music, not principally because 
the music is cheering, — for this e£fect could ea- 
sily be produced by other enjoyments, — but be- 
cause the music sounds even the straight move- 
ment to a circular dance and to its returning 
thythm. As in a chain of argumentative or of 
historical reasoning, every exertion prepares us 
fot a severer one, while the zigzag of epigrams 
drives lis every minute to a now start, and leap, 
so, physically, the case is the snnse in running 
and walking, in which, up hill and down hill, 
no effort furnishes the motive for the following 
one, but the greatest and the slightest succeed 
each other at random : while, on the other hand, 
dancing, without aim and compulsion, repro- 
duces the same motion out of itself, and makes 
not the continuance, but the cessation, difficult. 
Every race must soon end ; but not so with the 
dance. What better movement could there be, 
therefore, for children's exercise than this con- 
stantly recurring one, especially since children 
are still more excitable and more easily exhaust- 
ed than women r Running, walking on stilts 
and climbing strengthen and harden single pow- 
ers and muscles ; while, on the other hand, 
dancing, as a physical poetry, both spares and 
also exercises and equalizes all the muscles. 

Moreover, music imparts to body and soul 
the metrical order, which further develops what 
is highest in oar nature, and disposes pulse- 
baats, steps and thoughts. Music is the metre 
of this poetical motion, an invisible dance, as 
thft Utter is a dumb music. Finally, it also be- 



longs to the advantages of this delight of the 
eyes and heels, that children by no strieter can- 
on than the musical one, are united to each oth- 
er in a feast of rose-buds without the thorns of 
quarrel. 

In short, dancing cannot come early enough ; 
** but the dancingr master will more easily eome 
too early than too late." The latter clause 
stands in the first edition. More correctly, per- 
haps, I ought to have written singing-master, 
instead of dancing -master, because connoisseiiis 
declare that by too early exercise the voice is 
spoiled. The first edition was right, only in so 
far as it recommended that those children that 
have been educated in a conceited desire to 
please, should be withdrawn from dancing-mas- 
ter, who reduces to a strict system of rules the 
desire to please by means of the bodily graces. 
On the other hand, the second edition is alw 
right in adding, that better-trained childrea, 
who, as late as their eighth or ninth year, know, 
instead of vanities, only the law of the good 
and the beautiful, may be led to the music of 
the dancing- master's fiddle, and in obedience to 
his rules, — compounded of trifles though these 
be, — without danger to their higher nature ; and 
that the best time for this will be the earlier 
years when they learn dancing quite as nmch 
without conceit as they do walking and reading. 
To such children, who suffer the torture that is 
inflicted on goats, — when their tendons are cut 
to prevent leaping, — the duicing- lesson may 
still become an hour of freedom and play. 



From the Connecticut Common School JoumaL 
BeligiouB Instruotion. 

Much has been said, recently, to show teach- 
ers the importance of moral lessons in the 
school-room, — and almost all, doubtless, are 
convinced of their excellence. They fhmish 
an opportunity for implanting correct moral 
sentiments in the child's soul, and at the same 
time, by varying the ordinary round of exer- 
cises, awaken a fresh interest in his school-hie. 
Yet still the Christian teacher sometimes feels a 
necessity for something higher and beyond even 
this. As he thinks of the blessed lessons which 
the Great Teacher, Him of Nazareth, taoght 
he would fain follow humbly in the same glori- 
ous pathway, and lead his pupils to the same 
peaceful home. 

But how to impart appropriate religious in- 
struction, amid the hurrying pressure of school 
duties, it is often difficult to decide. It must be 
skillfhlly done, occupying only a few momeDts 
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It • time, or it will weary the pupUs, and fail 
of aecomplishing the deiired end. The great 
Book of Natore — 

**Eftrih with her thousand Toims praising Ood."'^ 

win furnish a prolific source from which to draw 
inch lessons. It is true that some eyes never 
drink in the ravishing beauties which surround 
them, and some souls never thrill beneath their 
power. 

** The rill is tuneless to his ear, who feels 
No harmony within ; the south wind steals 
As silent ss unseen among the leaves : 
Who has no inward beauty, none perceives, 
Though all around is beautiful." 

Bat let this inward sense of beauty first b^ de- 
fddped, and then it will be easy to point up- 
wild to the Great Anthor of so much loveli- 
neis. This sense of instruction is so boundless, 
that a teacher may draw from it lessons appro- 
priate to all Ita peculiar surroundings. When 
God smiles in the flowers and blesses with the 
gcniil sunshine and refreshing breese, we may 
tslk pleasantly of his goodness ; when He frowns 
m the tempest and thunders in the storm, we 
■ay speak of His wondrous power ; yea, from 
STsry form in His vast gallery of wonders, Na- 
ture, we may find a pleasant pathway up to its 
Maker. 

In the devotional exercises of the school- 
nom, if rightly conducted, there is much re- 
ligious instruction. They should not be long, 
eold and formal, as though it were a disagreea- 
ble duty which must be performed, but short, 
fervent and oTerflowing with warmth. Sup- 
pose it is a cold winter'a morning, and a snow- 
ttorm ragea without, let these beautiful pasaa- 
ges firom the 147th Psalm be read : 

** He giveth his snow like wool : he scattereth 
his hoar-frost like ashes. 

** He casteth forth his ice like morsels : who can 
itand before hi^ cold. 

" He sendeth out his word, and melteth them : 
he causeth his wind to blow, and the waters flow," 

ind then let a few earnest words be spoken, 
ind the school led to the throne of grace in a 
aimple, soul- felt prayer of praise for mercies re- 
ceived, and pleadings for needed strength and 
bUisings. A studied formality of expression 
is not required, but instead the words should 
oome welling up from the heart, as though the 
exercise were a part of your very being. Then 
'a spirit of reverence will be 'awakened in the 
pu^, and they, with you, will fbel the pres- 
oioe of the Invisible One. The angel of p^ftce 



will deacend, and ahed hia benediction through 
the room. Impreasiona will be made which will 
never fade. Seed wiU be sown which shall 
never die. In coming years the memory of 
these hallowed morning houra may return to 
some heart, perchance wandering in patha of 
darkness, and lead it back to God. 

The daily deportment of a teacher will be 
either a powerful aid or a great hindrance in 
the work of imparting religious instruction. If 
he is careless, impatient and f/etful, his teach- 
ings will fall almost powerless. But if his bear- 
ing is patient and gentle, hia words kind, and 
eameet, and his religion an apparent living re- 
oHfyt even his very presence itself will be a po- 
tent lesson, — and from it will daily go forth a 
hundred unconscious but blessed infiuences. 

It ip not expected, nor would it be proper, 
that much time should be taken up by special 
religious instruction in our common schools. 
Long, sermon- like remarks would only have a 
tendency to make the whole subject an unpleas- 
ant and gloomy one to pupils. Neither should 
sectarian views be tolerated for a moment. The 
skillful teacher, who is possessed of the blessed 
spirit of hia Master, will seek to throw in a 
word here, and a thought there ; to gather f^m 
the trivial incidents of the day some useful les- 
son ; to seize on some paasing event to illustrate 
a needed truth. He will strive to win and lead, 
rather than terrify and drive, his pupils into the 
path of peace. In short, his religious lessons 
will not be kept tied up in a napkin, to be only 
occasionally undone in some very prosy remarks; 
but they will gush up warm and earnest from 
his soul, and fall, drop by drop, upon the ten- 
der places of the child's heait. Certainly in 
this delicate, yet important work, we need to be 
** wise as serpents and harmless as doves." 



For the Schoolmaster. 
In Manaaaaa. 



We tried it once : 'twas 'neath a July sun 
As onward through the stifling summer-heat 
We marched with glistening eyes and willing feet 
That dim and weary were ere day was dene. 

Ah, many a proud eye sank in darkness then. 
And many a foot its last step took that day, 
As roar of cannon in that dreadful fray 
Swept to eternity our gallant men. 

Now, at the earliest dawn of blushing spring. 
We tread again the path we trod before. 
The whistling bullet greets our ears no more : 
O'er cQmradea' grave§ the flowers are blossoming. 
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And we have gained it, then ; without a fight ? 
Ah, yei ! In truth, it chills the blood to eee 
Our brothers falling, dying hopelessly, 
E'en though the cause be Freedom and the Right; 

But yet, 'twould seem a fitting thing, could we 
Hare struck the rebel lion in his den. 
And, o'er the tombstones of our fallen men 
Strewed thick with traitors, shouted Victory ! 

The path is open. Loring feet may come 
To place affection's wreaths above the dead. 
Or bear them from their lowly, honored bed 
To sleep in peace beneath the trees of home. 

Smithfield, March 17th, 1862. 



Frofin the ICinois Teacher. 
Sunshine In a Bottle. 



Among the extravagances of expression to be 
heard, one hears occasionally of the impossibili- 
ty of bottling sunshine. It is not an impossi- 
bility, bowever. The lamps which giye us light 
at night would lose their brilliancy, or rather 
would have none to lose, except for the bottled 
9unshine. lliis paper would hardly have been 
prepared except for the aid of the same bottled 
sunshine. Within a few years practical chem- 
istry has brought many facts to the comprehen- 
sion of the multitude which before were only 
known to the adept in his laboratory. Among 
these is the fact that our artificial lights, with 
which we Imicate the sun, are really dependent 
on the same for their power, and are but faint 
reflections of the bright beams that dazzle our 
eyes at noonday. So far as the surface of the 
earth is concerned, although the internal fires 
modify the temperature, we may consider all 
heat and light as proceeding from the sun, and 
all life directly dependent on it. Thus we shall 
find the great kingdoms possessing vitality, viz., 
the animal and vegetable, directly dependent on 
the favor of the sun. Animals depend on vege- 
tables. Some, to be sure, eat flesh, but the flesh 
they eat is ultimately supplied from vegetable 
sources. The animal needs to enjoy sunshine 
to be healthy, or even to live any length of time. 
Some try to live in the dark, or to endure the 
semi-darkneis of polar winters; but debility 
and the dissolving scurvy give warning shortly 
of approaching dissolution. Even could ani- 
mals live whoUy in the dark, as some may be 
supposed to do, they are not independent of the 
sun. The great vegetable kingdom needs heat 
for germ^ation, and light and heat fbr develop- 
ing growth. No careful girl puts her beautiftil 
flower-bed close by the north side of a build- 
ing; she could not if she wotUd. The we<ik 



white potato-sprout of the cellar is fimuBar to 
every body who knows the green vigor of the 
same when supplied with light and heat. The 
great tree of the forest reaches high after son- 
light and heat, while the plants that are outtop- 
ped are rendered feebler or altogether extermi- 
nated. The warmth of the sun is eagerly ab- 
sorbed by the growing plant and transfiormed 
into fibre and tissue. Those regions of the 
earth that are deprived of the direct benefit of 
the sun's light and heat are at the eztreae, 
mere wastes of iee and snow ; and we psss 
through the development of vegetation as we 
pass through the increasing stages of light snd 
heat, till vegetable giants and mammoths aie 
reached in equatorial regions. Our eom is a 
greedy absorber of sunshine. It changes it in- 
to the material from which chemical analym 
will bring oil, or which the farmer's live chemi- 
cal workers will change into lard and tailow. 
Nature has a longer process, which is not Ism 
sure, only less speedy, than the transfonnaliai 
of sunshine through the com and ox and can- 
dle to the artiilcial light. Whence comes kero- 
sene ? Whence comes the heat for our madiine 
shops and manufactories } Long ages ngo the 
sun poured his rays freely upon a world grown 
over with a rank vegetation, upon whidi ani- 
mals had made httle inroad. Huge masses of 
vegetable matter were by some means — great 
convulsions and upheavals, doubtless — buried 
together. By heat from the earth, which lathsr 
lessened than increased thi* amount of heatiag 
material in these masses, and by pressure, these 
great vegetable graves became our coal-beds, to 
which a resurrection is coming in these latter 
days. The vegetable origin of coal is plainly 
written on nearly every load that comea to oar 
doors. The impressions of leaves, or the grsia 
of wood, which has changed its appearance bat 
retained its heating properties, can plainly be 
seen. We put this coal into our stoves and re- 
produce in some sort the heat and light which 
the plants of former ages absorbed, and whidi 
has been stored away for us, no man knows how 
long. Or we place this coal in a chemist's hsnd. 
He produces a gas to light the cities, coal-tar to 
use in roofing, and still has heat left in the coke. 
Or he takes another process, and coal-oil is free- 
ly produced. This from some varieties, snd af- 
ter certain refining processes, is the pure, un- 
adulterated kerosene — bottled sunshine. 

A very curiousmatter is the preservatiflii of 
the brilliancy of sunlight in this very same blsek 
coal and its oil. All are fiuniUar with the bright 
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colored ribbonn, different shades of which have 
ben fiuhionable for two or three years, under 
tlie names of Solferino and Magenta. The color 
of which thos«- different shades are produced is 
called marere, and is extracted from coal^ and is 
very costly. A yery small quantity of mar ere 
Mrret to give the required tinge to large quan- 
tities of material designed for coloring. The 
toriblc battles of Solferino and Magenta, which 
cost 80 many tens ot thousands their lives, have 
their memorial of blood and carnage in the color 
which the "dirty coal," so called, has yielded 
ap to add to the charms of woman within three 
Tears. What a history should we get from a 
Ismp of coal, if it could talk so that we could 
naderstand it,aboat its own changes from tbe day 
it was in growing plants till we take it from our 
itoTee! Every lump of tallow, every pound of 
lard, every ounce of turpentine and resinous 
gam, every pint of linseed- oil or whale-oil or 
eoal-bil is but a form of condensed sunshine, 
esiUy bottled. 



For the Sohoolmaster. 

The Love of Society and Some Topics Oon- 
neoted Therewith. 

A young child is playing with its mother, — 
vhat delight it experiences. Note its quick, 
eager motions in its play, its sparkling eyes, 
the color of its cheeks ; hear its laughter and iu 
icreams of joy. Or, again, the mother is at 
work in the sitting-room ; her child is busy with 
its playthings ; now and then it runs to her fox 
help, or stops in its play for a smile or a look. 
Something now calls her from the room. You 
would hardly say that the child had been harm- 
ed or injured in any respect ; had been deprived 
of anything; yet its joyousness is gone ; it look? 
gneved, misses its mother and sobs for her re- 
turn. 

Outside there its older brothers arc coasting 
with their mates ; all is rapid motion ; the hoyt^ 
are as hsppy as can be. Aside from swift loco- 
motion, it would be hard to say what pleases 
them so much, except the presence, the society. 
<^f their young friends. There go some girls 
home from school, not singly, but in little com- 
panies; and here come some manly boys, in sets 
of three or four, while yonder the men are 
standing in groups at the comers of the streHts 
or in front of the shops, and the ladies are mak- 
ing calls, or, if busy, have met at a knitting- bee 
or a sewing-society. In city and in country, 
people of all ages, all daeses, all sorts and kinds 
ire to be seen, drawn together by the Iovq pf 
lodety, 

2 



But to return to the mother and her child. 
Let a neighbor call in with her little boy jaunti- 
ly decked out, and to which of the caller^ will 
the child give the most of its attention ? You 
may think the Isdy the more striking object, the 
more conspicuous figure, but the child's eyes 
are riveted on the little boy, and elmost before 
the parents have exchanged salutations, the 
children have commenced an acquaintance. At 
first, there is a little shyness, a long gaze, then 
a timid advance, and already they are engaged 
in some play. Is it not strange how quickly 
the little ones can tell which is the right play- 
mate for them ? But you see the same principle 
of selection at work in those groups passing in 
the street. B usiness may m ake the banker speak 
to the cartman, the professor to the countryman ; 
a boy in the first class may, at times, be seen 
walking with one in the fifth, a young lady of 
sixteen with a girl of six ; but love of society 
most naturally draws together those who are 
equals, or those who forget the minor differen- 
ces of fortune and of culture in the attractions 
of a common humanity. The two babes, equal 
and yet different, give us the key to all harmo- 
nious society, the less being ever an image of 
the greater ; the chief mysteries of the mighty 
oak can be seen in the seedling ; the ocean can 
be studied in a quart of salt water, and the phy- 
sics of a globe within the walls of a garden. 
All besides is but play upon greater and less. 
Peers then alone are naturally drawn together 
by the love of society. 

What differences among these equals are most 
conducive to lasting friendship is a tempting top- 
ic, but somewhat foreign to our purpose. Dis- 
positions and tastes that are the complements of 
each other, rather than identical, by providing 
variety and relaxation for each other, seem to 
mutually charm, provided that they possess a 
common basis of virtue. For, in disposition 
and acquirements as in occupation and lot in 
life, we are apt to admire what we have not 
rather than what we have. 

Se natural to man is the state of socinty, that 
like those of air and sunshine, we well appre- 
ciate its blessings only when deprived of them. 
To the ice-bound voyager in northern seas the 
long deprivation of light is dreadful, its return 
most welcome and cheering. Captives and ship- 
wrecked marmers can best priae the blessings of 
society, for they have endured the agonies of 
continued soUtude. 

That the deprivation of society is painful, ex- 
ceedingly so, in the estimatioQ of mankind, can 
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be leea in its being assigned as the punishment 
of the wont of eriminals. 

I ones visited the Eastern Penitentiarjr. in 
Philadelphia, the ehief punishment of whose 
inmates is solitary confinement. There is a yard 
about the buildings enclosed by a high stone 
wall. The rooms within for the inmates are 
large and spacious, well arranged and Tentilat- 
ed. I went into one of the rooms ; it had been 
occupied by the same person for many years. 
It was large enough for comfort, had a neat bed 
with a white bed-spread upon it, a wash-stand, 
bureau, books from the library and many little 
artioles of comfort. The occupant had employ- 
ed some of his Insure hours in ornamenting 
with fimoiftd arabesque figures the walls and 
oeiling of his room, which gaTC to the whole 
apartment a semi-artistio air. Through a door, 
at the fiinher end of the room, he could enter a 
little yard, fbr air, exercise and recreation. 

Having examined the rooms and the main 
building sufficiently, we visited the spacious 
laundry and the capacious kitchen. The clothes 
were well washed and ironed, and there was a 
plentiful supply of food, seemingly of very good 
quality. I suppose there must have been some 
servants to carry to the boarders their food, and 
wait upon them somewhat. What are these men 
here for } They are convicts ; they have com- 
mitted the most dreadful crimes. But where is 
the punishment? I see no physical pain, no 
torn muscles, no racked and quivering limbs ; 
on the contrary, freedom from pain, nay, from 
that care and anxiety common to men. What 
more has heart to wish than these robbers and 
murderers find here ? Would you not like to 
have good food, good clothing and shelter in- 
sured to you for the next ten years, so that you 
need feel no care concerning them ? How trou- 
ble and anxiety would roll off from us ; what 
luncious, joyous days would we pass. But this 
only on condition that we speak to no one for 
ten years ; that we leave not that room ; we are 
to be deprived of society only. Shall we wel- 
come life, in here, on such conditions } There 
was not probably a man in all that large Peni- 
tentiary who would not have jumped at the 
chance to live the life of the poorest beggar iu 
the streets of Philadelphia. 

In Silvio Pellico's «' My Imprisonment," are 
detailed the snfifeiings of a delicate yet sublime 
spirit, while bearing up, nncheered by a single 
xay of sympathy from without, against tho ag* 
gregated okisfortunes of imprtsonmentt aioknass 



more touching, is even painftil, whsA we die* 
cover that the sharp eensofship of Austrian ty- 
ranny had erased firom it every exdamatieni 
however slight, against the inhumanity of his 
persecutors, that had escaped the patient aoier- 
er. Nothing can be more touching than the 
sudden oscillations of feeling in this Italian pa- 
triot, fh>m deepest despondency to ezuboanft 
joy, as he caught at times the voieea of inn 
prisoned friends, or the revulsion, as» in the 
dreary days that succeeded, he heard them no 
more. PelUco's story, with its subdnad tints, 
toned down, till the glow of human paasien 
seems alien to it, and with ita dark back groand 
of privation and mental agony, is left us, aa 
uncomplaining yet most eloquent witneas agsiast 
the odious house of Hapsburg. 

Writers of fiction have taken advantage ef 
our sympathy with the sufibrings of enlbieed 
solitude, to interest us in the heroes of thdr 
stories, and here is one source of the nnivsnd 
admiration for Picciola and for Robinson Crasoe. 

Man is then, by nature, endowed with a Iots 
for society, the gratification of which is a source 
of pleasure to him, its denial a source of psin. 
He is, moreover, at birth, ushered into a scene, 
the home, name synonymous with English civi- 
lization, where its first faint dawnings are wstch- 
ed and welcomed. The implanted principle and 
the scene of our introduction into the world, 
show plainly that, whether we live as hennits 
or as citizens, nature formed us for society. 
This society is at first confined to the home ; it 
then enlarges, embracing successively, relsdont 
and friends, the town, the State, our oountiy, 
and, it may be, the world. I have said tlist 
peers, and next those who may consider them- 
selves as such, are most naturally drawn togeth- 
er, by the love of society. In a large funily, 
there is a great variety in age, attainments, es- 
pacity and disposition, yet what union and con- 
cord, for all are alike important. But let one 
member be supposed to have rights, privUegeti 
which the others have not, or to which, in timf i 
by diligence, age or experience, they msy not 
attain, their union is at once broken, their hsr* 
mony fled ; suspicions and rivalries, if not fierce^ 
contentions follow. So it will be in any et 
society. How troublesome to the teacher sadl 
disastrous to the school are cliques among thi 
scholars, founded on social differences, inferior* 
ity or superiority. The rivalries between ehild* 
ren from different parts of the same district, ec 
in different districts, the feuds between dsisia 
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direct or ittdireet denial of this oklm to ^qoalltjr. 
The Citil War of olden time in Italy; theFrench 
Seroliition ; the wars between the Cavaliers and 
the Rcnmdhaads, and the present clTil war in 
oar own conntrj, arise in part from this, that 
eommanities whose members do not consider 
themsdTes as peers, who cannot be drawn to- 
getiier by the love of society, and who natural- 
ly soon suppose that their interests are hostile, 
us living witliin the same geographical limits. 
Wtn are soon caused by the conflicting ideas ; 
sad it is always ideas that sharpen and thrust 
fhe eoane materials of swords and bayonets. 

It becomes, therefore, an important question, 
to be considered by the (bunder of a religion or 
of a itate, a religion or a state designed to make 
a woild or a nation live in perfect and lasting 
eoaeord ; what principle, by its operation, will 
lUow the love of society to permeate all por- 
tioBs of a oomn&unity, a state or a world, bind- 
iag sU its members together in one concordant 
vhole } The principle is, that amid the endless 
Tiriety of indiridual character perfect equality 
m rights and priTileges should reign. Rightiy, 
thea, has the rule, enunciated by the founder of 
Christianity, •* As ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye also to them likewise," been styl- 
ed, by preacbers and theologians, the <« Gold- 
en Rule," for it presupposes and promotes equal- 
ity; and those of our fathers, who in their De- 
dnation, asserted that " All men are created 
equal," gare utterance to a truth of far more 
importance for a community to learn by heart, 
to love and live up to, than all the constitu- 
tions that have been, or ever will be framed 
by men. It is the trunk, filled with vital sap, 

which, through the ages, shall produce and shed, 
as though leaves, constitutions fbr free and in- 
dependent states ; they shall fade with the years, 
it never. 

But when man is so situated that the society 
of his kind is denied him, he makes for himself 
eompanions of animals, the birds, mice, rats, 
epiders, or even of inanimate nature, the plants 
and flowers. In their real or fancied Joys he 
paiticipateB ; sympathy seems given and receiv- 
ed. 

This interest in each others' society can be 
teen among animals also. A horse is jogging 
dowly along the toad, scarcely heeding the 
voies or the whip of the driver. Let him caloh 
s8|(kft of another horse and chaise tu ahead of 
}itkf and he quiekena his pace, and on catching 
up with his fUlow-trav«ller, goes now swiftly 
nawalovly.tDkMp paoa with him. Bm so 



histinots productive of utility draw the animals 
together, as in the ease of ants and bees. 

Can any one tell me what keeps these flocks 
of snow-birds together, that are hopping, twit- 
tering and fluttering over the bleak fields ? Or 
why pigeons congregate in such vast numbers, 
whereby the chances of their own destruction 
are largely increased? Why do these ducka 
feed together in the open bay, or those wild 
geese return to the colder north in flocks } It 
hardly seems mere fancy to suppose that even 
clustering pines and birches, the golden cowslip 
and the blue hepatica partake of the rich chaiin 
of society and thrive the more luzuiiantly there- 
for. 

When an animal is deprived of the society of 
its kind, like man, it often consoles itself with 
the society of another species. Thus, in New 
England, a petted sheep, called a cosset, and 
brought up with the cows, seems to forget its 
natural instincts of society, and, in preference, 
herds with the catUe. 

Society is pleasing to man, its absence pain- 
ful, and, we may add, demoraliaing also. A 
desire for long-continued soUtude, or aa aver- 
sion to society, is unnatural, morbid ; it is ei- 
ther a result or a cause, a token of existing or a 
sign of future evil, in the individual or in socie- 
ty. 

In the earlier centuries of our era, the preva- 
lence of long-continued and bloody wars induc- 
ed many, who had no sympathy with the com* 
motions of their times, to seek a reftige from 
violence and leisure for a life of meditation and 
prayer, in the deserts of Egypt and Syria. What 
the pioneers in this movement did from pious 
motives, others did from force of example and 
custom, but the fervid spirit of the earlier ana- 
chorets had died out, and there was not enough 
religious principle left with the others to strive 
successfully against the inevitable evils of soli- 
tude. Deprived of human sympathy and the re- 
straining influences of society, there soon follow- 
ed filth and squalor, want and suiFering,distorted 
views of their relations to their fellow-men, and 
of the life that is pleasing to (}od. How could 
it be othenrise? Half the natural desires and 
aflections were killed out ; they withered and 
shrivelled through lack of nourishment. How, 
in continuous aoUtude, can stirring emulation^ 
the love of power, the desire of knowledge or of 
sodety be developed? How oaa the haaifa 
warm afliMstions be kept alive among men wIm> 
had abandoned home, soeiety and oouatryl 
What had they to loll fbr, parhaj^ to fight for» 
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that might turn their thoughts awny from one 
l)ng introspection of theniBeWeR } The fccts oi 
anachorets nere, in the beginning, a token ol 
preient evil in the world that they had quitted ; 
they soon became a nuisance in themselves 

Politics are said to be so demoralizing, so 
contaminating, that many honorable men, from 
high motiTOd, have resolved to have nothing to 
do with them. The consequence has been tliat 
in some of our large cities the control of all of- 
fices of trust, all expenditures and taxei, all 
great public measures, has passed entirely in- 
to the hands of the worst demagogues and 
ruffians. In San Francisco a few years ago, 
80 apparent to all good citizens were the evils 
of this lot-alone policy, so flagrant the viola- 
tions of trust and of justice, and so difficult 
was it to restore the government into the hands 
of law-abiding citizens, that a means really re- 
volutionary in itself, but one, I think, justified 
by the motive and the result, was resorted to, 
and safety for life and property was obtained 
through the action of that tribunal, unknown 
to our laws, 'the irresponsible Vigilance Com- 
mittee. It will not do to try to escape the evils 
of society by running away to caves and deports ; 
neither to live within a society and ignore its 
evils and its tendencies. How vast the field ol 
duties and obligations thio imposes upon us, 
what things there are in the community that we 
still persist in not feceing, what are the tenden- 
cies of this country, as a community. I cannot 
even touch upon. 

Caspar Hauser is one of the saddest instances 
that I know of, of the evils incident to a priva- 
tion of society even from earliest infancy. That 
there was in him, when first he was known to 
mankind, no noble trait of character, no beauty 
of form or ofexprcssion,that intellect was nearly 
gone, and hardly a glimmering of a soul was left, 
pains a sensitive mind fir more than Pcllico's sto- 
ry ; his soul came out of its conflic sorely tried 
and worn, but angelic in its beauty ; this was a 
mere wreck of humanity, so deformed and scar- 
red, as scarcely to be distinguishable Irom a 

brute. 
This tendency to deteriorate has often been 

seen m nuneries and in monasteries, where one 

sex leaves the society of another. It would 

seem that God has formed us to live together, 

male and female, old men and babes, the strong 

and the weak, the merry and the sad, and that 

any departure from this organic form of society 

entails its own evils, some of which we at this 

day experience. x. 

[to bb CONTINUKI).] 



Iffanufaotare of Postase Btampa. 

Tub New York Tribune describes the process 
by which postage stamps are manufactured as 
follows : 

** The designs for the stamps are first engrav- 
ed on dies, taken up on rolls and then transfer- 
red to a large steel-plate by the process of mul- 
tiplication, the hardened roll being applied suc- 
cessively to every portion of the surface, until 
the dies of two hundred stamps are made. The 
plate being now hardened goes to the printiag- 
room. The process of printing is very simpU, 
the plate being inked, then laid in the press, the 
moistened sheet placed on it, the roll passed 
once over it, and two hundri^d postage stamps 
are printed at one operation. A weak oil i» 
used, so that the stamp may not be saturated, 
as the paper is not so highly sized as that used 
for bank-notes. Carmine gives the red color to 
the three-cent stamp, pale ultra-marine the bine 
to the penny stamp, chrome green the tint to 
the ten- cent stamp, while the five- cent denomi- 
nation is printed in brown, the twelve- cent in 
black, and twenty-four-ccnt in purple, thirty- 
cent in orange, and the ninety- cent in intense 
ultra-marine. From the press the sheets of 
stamps go to the drying-room, where thev are 
piled in canvas covered frames, or racks, so ir- 
ranged that each day's work, and even each 
man's task is kept by itself. They go next to 
be gummed, labor which is entirely performed 
by girls. The sheets are laid in piles, face down; 
each girl has a copper basin of gum and a soft 
flat brush, with which she finishes a sheet with 
a few strokes. Each girl gums one thourand 
sheets or two hundred thousand stamps in s 
day. The gum used for this purpose is preparsd 
by one man only, who keeps the formula of its 
manufacture a profound secret. The gummed 
sheets are placed in racks similar to those used 
in the diying-room, and piled up in the room 
for half a day, or a day and a half, ok the st- 
mosphere may be more or less dry, and when 
thoroughly dried are laid between pasteboard 
leaves and subjected to powerful pressure. Tlie 
sheets are now cut in halves so as to leave one 
hundred on a sheet, and are then taken to sn- 
other room, where the holes between the stam]M 
are perforated by machinery. This operation ii 
performed by passing the sheets, first in one di- 
rection and then across, between an upper sad 
lower set of narrow brass cylinders on shafts, 
the upper set being fttmSshed with small ited 
punches, and the other perforated with holes or 
dies to correspond. The operation is instant** 
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neouB, the whole eleren rows of holes being 
punched at once. The cylinders are adjustable 
on their shafts, so that stamps of any sise can 
be perforated by the same machine. 

The stamps are now finished, the only re- 
mtining duty of the attendants being to count 
ind mspect them, after which they are placed 
m the Mife and sent in packages whereTer Goy- 
emment directs. Each machine, worked by a 
girl for twelTo hours, perforates ten thousand 
stamps a day, one way, or half that number if 
tbe holes are made in both directions. Last 
year the Post- Office Department used two hun- 
dred and sixteen millions postage stamps of all 
deoominations, while this year the increase will 
not fall far short of twenty millions. 

Of all the denominations of stamps, the red, 
or three-cent ones, are most in demand, about 
three times as many of them being used as of 
the penny stamps. Next to the penny, the ten- 
cent denomination is most in request, next the 
tweWe-cent, then the twenty-four-cent, and so 
on; the ninety- cent ones, of course, being re- 
quired less than any others. Stamps being 
Rally the representatiyes of so much money, 
the greatest care is taken to guard against dis- 
honesty on the part of the workmen, and so 
perfect is the system of checks, that the loss of 
I single penny stamp can be detected with ab- 
solute certainty." 



For th« Sohoolmatter. 
Teaohers Should Have a Bank. 

This is necessary to their having a due influ- 
ence. The three learned professions are each 
tceognized as holding an honorable rank in so- 
ciety. Their opinions are heard with deference, 
snd their in£uence is felt with a force corres- 
ponding to the elevation of the position which 
they hold. Other classes of persons hold a 
nmk. Merchants, manufacturers and farmers 
hold a rank. Bach class is considered as hav- 
ing a claim to the respect of society, and each 
dass exerts a manifest influence from the posi- 
tion which it holds. 

In these cases, the consideration of merit gives 
rise to the standing which is accorded to each 
dass. There is a conviction that society reaps 
a benefit from the legitimate influence which 
each exerts in his sphere. Clergymen, physi- 
eians, lawyers, merchants, &c., are regarded as 
doing something for the general welfare. No 
one, in any of these classes, who did not come 
np to the requirements of his position, would 
h«fe a zeputahle standing in it. It is in dis- 



charging well the duties of the situation that 
the Individual commands the high consideration 
of his fellow citizens. The work which the 
physician does for society is a substantial bene- 
fit, in relieving suffering in sickness and con- 
tributing to the general health. These benefits 
have so often been conferred and have been re- 
ceived in so many cases, that the class is held 
in high estimation. The cases are not rare of 
persons who consider themselves indebted to 
the physician for recovery from alarming sick- 
ness or serious accident. A merchant is con- 
sidered as contributing to physical comfort and 
to the general acquisition of wealth by furnish- 
ing good commodities at a reasonable price and 
by a fair exchange of commodities. So in other 
callings, the benefits conferred are apparent. 

Taking a similar view of a teacher's work, 
we shall see that, as a class, they are doing for 
society what is of immense value. They are 
contributing the principal supplies to the gener- 
al fund of knowledge. This alone is of vast 
importance, but this is only part of their work. 
They are, to an important extent, manufactur- 
ing the tools by which the intellectual work of 
the community is to be performed. Just as 
thinking and planning are works of wide influ- 
ence, and when well directed, of a most benefi- 
cial influence, so the class of persons who set 
these thinking powers into motion and give, in a 
great degree, the direction to them, is a very 
important class, and deserves a high rank in the 
community. 

Teachers have the mind of the community 
for the material on which they work. Their la- 
bors develop it, enlarge and strengthen it, culti- 
vate its powers and prepare it to act upon socie- 
ty. As a class, the teacher holds a position at 
the side of the clergyman, and must necessari- 
ly precede him. The mind must have a degree 
of cultivation before the heart can be highly 
cultivated. The one works on the intellect, the 
other on the moral powers, but both are aiming 
at the improvement of the highest of the human 
powers. Let them both hold a high rank as 
they deserve, and not exalt one and degrade the 
other. 

Every true teacher will aim to rise to the po- 
sition to which he is entitled, and the class will 
then become a profession, and command the 
high esteem of the community. This position 
should be conceded by the community, and it 
will then receive in return a high benefit. As 
they give countenance to the teacher and raise 
his sphere, he will do an amount of good oor- 
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respondingly larger. At he is held in high es- 
teem by the parents, so the children will be to 
a greater extent inflnenoed by him, and be cam 
therefore do a greater amount for their improve- 
ment. If he is regarded merely as a common 
laborer, as performing a work which is a mere 
drudgery, he is held in such lo^ estimation 
that his opinions will have little weight, and his 
influence will be consequently small. 

W. O. A. . 



For the SohoolniMter. 

Big Diotlonanr. 



SoMB people evidently take great pleasure in 
being able to use lengthy and, to their hearers, 
(and not unfrequently to themselyes) unintellig- 
ible words. Their conyersation is much after 
the style of the young lady in the following 
dialogue : 

£0011. Come Emma, will you take a walk 
with me this afternoon } 

Emma, No. Tou exceedingly oblige me by 
thus impeding your own progress in pursuing 
your ambulatory exercise, for the puzpose of 
extending an invitation to your most unworthy 
and at present indisposed friend ; and it excites 
in the organ of vitality an exceeding enormous 
degree of dissatisfaction that the appendages to 
my corporal system are in such an imfavorable 
condition for exercising their proper functions. 

&ien* What seems to be the trouble with 
your limbs ? 

Emma, There appears to be some disarrange- 
ment of the muscular combination that partici- 
pates in the formation of these instruments of 
locomotion. 

JSUsA. Is it any like rheumatism ? 

Emma. Undoubtedly pertaining to rheumat- 
ic affection; however I should not unhesitat- 
ingly denominate it as rheumatism. 

EUm, Does it give you much pain } 

Emma, It is scarcely within the comprehen- 
•ibility of fallible creatures of earth. To use 
Yulgar phraseology, I am in constant racking 
pains. 

EUen* As you are so seldom unwell, I should 
think it would be rather hard to bear. 

Emma, Inexpressibly severe. I endure the 
•scmeiating agonies of the irr e p r e ssible twinges 
of the nervous organiaations from the asoend- 
ing of the magnificent luminary in the oriental 
akiea to its withdrawal from our gaae behind 
the stupendous elevationa in the mijestio west, 
with scaroely an interval of test. 

SOtn. What aveyott doing tethier 



Emma. The phyiician has admhriitend at 
various periods of time a con^omeration of 
nauseating beverages and oompounds whidi I 
am unablo to designate by their legitimate eog- 
nomena. 

Stten. How long have yon been aiBliBteJ In 
this way? 

Emma. If the faculties of memory are un- 
impaired and capable of exercising their proper 
functions, it is now some three days that I have 
been necessitated to continue in this haMtation, 
however much I desired to perambulate abroad. 

Ellen, But you think now that you are bet- 
ter, do you } 

Emma. I am enthusiasdeally applying the 
remedies which the physician deposited in any 
care, feeling hopefully encouraged to employ 
these attributes or concomitants of a restoratian 
to hpalthfulness by the momentary ceesatioa of 
pain this afternoon. 

Ellen. How do you think it was cavaed ? 

Emma, I am not adequate to die taak of ex- 
plicitly expounding the' operations by whidi 
the disarrangements of the physical organs was 
effected, but I apprehend that it must have been 
occasioned by my venturing out upon the pub- 
lic thoroughfare unprotected by the impervious 
coverings which are designed to exolnde that 
moisture of oxygen and hydrogen ihiid wUch 
is vulgarly denominated water, and the eoHso 
quence was moisture accumulated on the inte- 
rior of my leathern protectors, undoubtedly im- 
parting, imperceptibly, to the respiratory, arte* 
rial and muscular mechanisms of the oospoial 
system germs of disease. 

Ellen. WeU, I must be going, I am sony 
you cannot go with me. 

Emma, I am inexpressibly overeome vitk 
painful emotions in consequence of my inahflity. 

Ellen, Well, good day. (Aside.) Idedaif, 

I really believe she has swallowed one of Wdn 

ster's Unabridged Dictionaries recendy. It 

fidrly makes my head ache to think of it. 

UxuiL 

A Hnrr to the Gibls.— Our frlrls will have 
to take care hereafter to paint thdr cheeks wllh 
nature's ^ blooms'' only ; to take heed and not 
rinse the windows of the soul with the tinctuit 
of beUadonna, and to guard against lookinr far 
terestingly pale. The highest court of Sag- 
land has ruled that want of health in one of 
two engaged to be married, JnsUfleB the otter 
in a breach of his or her promise : and as tte 
ruling of the English courts la often adopM 
in our own, it ia very probable this win becc— 
a principle with our Judges. So, young ladtai 
look to your calisthenics. Do not paint year 
I cheeks, dawdle too long over a novely or 
■to taka year m«niog ifilk. 
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fUt^mt department* 

The IdtUe PfUrizaa. 

Hm mj to heETdn it narrow. 
And ite blMwd entnmoe ■trait; 

Bat how aalb the little pUgxima 
Who get within the gate 1 

Ihe innbeaBBs of the morning 
Make the narrow path so lair; 

And these earlj little pllgrinu 
find dewy blealng* th«re. 

• 

They paai o'er ragged monntalni, 
Bnt they cUmb them with a long; 

For fheae early little pflgrima 
Hare aandals new and strong. 

They do not greatly tremUe 
When the shadows night ioreteQ; 

For these early little pilgrims 
Hare tried the path so well. 

They know it leads to hearen. 
With its bright and open gates, 

Where for happy Bttie pilgrims 
A BaYionr's weloome waits. 



Borrows of GhUdhoodi 

Is tbe K«rch number of the AtlanUe Month' 
ly the ^ Country Panon " has a charming little 
May en " The Sorrows of Childhood," in the 
eonne of which he makes these remarks: 

"There are parents who deliberately lay them* 
lelTes ont to torment their children. There 
are two classee of parents who are the most in- 
monbly erael and malignant: it is hard tosay 
which class excels, but it is certain that both 
elaases exceed all ordinary mortals. One is 
the utteriy blackguard-— the parents about 
whom there is no good or pretence of good. 
Itie other is the wrong-headedly conscientious 
and leligious; probably, after all, there is 
freater rancor and malice about these last than 
about any other. These act upon a system of 
lumatnral repression, and systematized weed- 
hig out of all ei\joyment firom life. These are 
tiie people who, if their children complain of 
thdr bure and Joyless life, say that such com- 
pfadnts indicate a wicked heart, or Satanic pos- 
Kssion; and haye recourse to further persecu- 
tion to bring about a happier frame of mind. 
Tee, the wrong-headed and wrong-hearted re- 
Bgk>iii8t is probably the very worst type of 
oukn or woman on wh-tm the sun looks down. 
And, 0! how sad to think of the ikshion in 



heart, the pure and kindly religion of 4he 
Blessed Bedeemer! These are the folk who 
inflict systematic and ingenioos torment on 
their children; and, unhappily, a very con- 
temptible parent can inflict much suffering on 
a sensitive child« 

You may find parents who, having started 
itom a humble origin, have attained wealth, 
and who instead of being glad to think that their 
children are better off than they themselves 
were, exhibit a diabolical Jealousy of their 
children. You will find such wretched beings 
insisting that their children shall go tliroogh 
needless triab and mortiflcaUons, because they 
themselves went through the like. Why, I do 
not hesitate to say that one of the thoughts 
which would most powerfully lead a worthy 
man to value material prosperity would be the 
thought that his boys would have aiUrerand 
happier start in life than he had, and would be 
saved the many difficulties on which he still 
looks back with pain. You will find parents, 
especially parents of the Pharisaical and wrong- 
headedly religious class, who seem to hold it a 
sacred duty to make the little things unhappy; 
who systematically endeavor to render life as 
bare, ugly and wretched as possible ; who nev- 
er praise their children when they do right, but 
punish them with great severity when they do 
wrong ; who seem to hate to see their children 
lively or cheerAil in their presence ; who thor- 
oughly repel all sympathy or confidence on the 
part of their children, and then mention as a 
proof that their children are possessed by the 
devil, that their children always like to get 
away firom them ; who r^oice to cut off any lit- 
tle enjoyment— rigidly carrying into practice 
the fundamental principle of their creed, which 
undoubtedly is, that ^nobody should ever 
please Limself, neither should anybody ever 
please anybody else, because in either case he 
is sure to displease God." No doubt, Mr. 
Buckle, in his second volume, caricatured and 
misrepresented the religion of Scotiand as a 
country ; but he did not in the least degree car- 
icature or misrepresent the religion of some peo- 
ple in Scotland. The great doctrine underly- 
ing all other doctrines, is, that God is spiteAilly 
angry to see his creatures happy— and of course 
the practical lesson follows, that they are fol- 
lowing the best example, when they are spite* 
ftilly angry to see their children happy* 

Then a great trouble, always pressing heavi« 
ly on many a littie mind is, that it is overtask* 



the working of the blessed Spirit, and caricar 
tue,tQtheJ|wting^ii\lttry: of many %. ypung 



which stapid, conceited, iralicious blockheads 

wt up their own worst passions as the fhiits ofied with lessons. You will still see here and 



there idiotic parents striving to make inflmt 
phftnoTn^iia of. thfilr dblldreDi, and xocMcdinc 
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with much pride how their children could read 
and write at an unnaturally early age. Such 
parents are fools; not necessarily malicious 
fools, hut fools beyond question. The great use 
to which the first six or seven years of life 
should be glveu is the laying the foundation of 
a healthful constitution in body and mind; and 
the instilling the first principles of duty and 
religion which do not need to be taught out of 
any books. Even if you do not peimanently 
injure the young brain and mind by premature- 
ly overtasking them — even if you do not per- 
manently blight the bodily health and break 
the mind's cheerful spring, you gain nothing. 
Your child at fouiteen years old is not a bit 
farther advanced in his education than a child 
who began for years after him ; and the entire 
result of your stupid driving has been to over- 
cloud come days which should have been the 
happiest of his life. 

I believe that real depression of spirits, usu- 
ally the sad heritage of after years, is often felt 
in veiy early youth. It sometimes comes of 
the child's belief that he must be very bad, be- 
cause he is so frequently told that he is so. It 
sometimes comes of the child's fears, early felt, 
as to what is to become of him. Hi? parents, 
possibly, with the good sense and kind feeling 
which distinguish various parents, have taken 
pains to drive it into the child, that if his fa- 
ther should die, he will certainly starve, and 
may very probably have to become a beggar. 
And these sayings have sunk deep into his lit- 
tle heart. I remember how a friend told me 
that his constant wonder, whtm he was twelve 
or thirteen years old, was this : If life was such 
a burden already, and so miserable to look back 
upon, how could he ever bear it when he had 
grown older. 

PUNISHMENT OF CHILDBEX. 

"An extremely wicked way of punishing 
children is by shutting them up in a dark place. 
Darkness is naturally fearful to human beings, 
and the stupid ghost stories of many nurses 
make it especially fearful to a child. It is a 
stupid and wicked thing to send a child on an 
errand in a dark night. I do not remember 
passing through a greater trial in my youth 
than once walking three mUes alone (it was not 
going on ai. errand) in the dark, along a road 
thlchly shaded with trees. I was a little fel- 
low ; but I got over the distance in half an hour. 
Part of the way was along the wall of a church- 
yard — one of those ghastly, weedy, neglected, 
accursed-looking spots where stupidity ha^ 
done what it can to add circumstances of dis- 
l^ost f^n4 ])grror to the Christian's long sleep. 



Xobody ever supposed that this walk wsb a tri- 
al to a boy of twelve years old, so little are the 
thoughts of children understood. And chil- 
dren are reticent! I am now telling about Uiat 
dismal walk for the very first time. And in the 
illness of childhood children sometimes get very 
close and real views of death. I remember, 
when I was nine years old, how every evening 
when I lay down to sleep, I used for about a 
year to picture mj'self lying dead, till I felt as 
though the cofiln were closing round me. I used 
to read at that period, with a curious feeling of 
fascination, Blair's poem, ^The Grave.' But I 
never dreamed of telling anybody about these 
thoughts. I believe that thoughtful chlldien 
keep most of their thoughts to themselves, and 
in this respect of the things of which they think 
most are as profoundly alone aa the Ancient Ma- 
riner in the Pacific. I have heard of a parent, 
animportantmember of a very strait sect of 
the Pharisees, whose child, when dying, begged 
to be burled not in a certain foul old hideoos 
church yard, but in a certain cheerftil cemetery. 
This request the poor little creature made with 
all the energy of terror and despair. Bat the 
strait Pharisee refused the dying request, and 
pointed out with polemical bitterness to the 
child that he must be very wicked indeed to 
care at such a time where he was to be buried, 
or what might be done with his body after 
death. How I should ei\joy the spectacle of 
that unnatural, heartless, stupid wretch tarred 
and feathered. The dying child was caring for 
a thing about which Shakespeare cared ; and it 
was not in mere human weakness, but 'by 
&ith,' that 'Joseph, when he was ard3dng, gave 
commandment concerning his bones.'' 



>ff 



Betteb than a Man.— It is well known 

that all ladies have an intense admiration for a 

sewing machine, and that their delight in the 

possession of one calls out enthusiastic terms of 

praise. A lady called at a sewing machine 

agency to purchase, and inquiring for someone 

who had a machine of whom she could learn of 

Its merits, was, among others, referred to a lady 

then present, a quiet, demure-looking maiden 

lady. Upon being questioned, this individual 

at first replied with modest reserve, but finally 

the absorbing delight every sewing machine 

propriotoress invariably feels got the better of 

her difildence, and she warmly eulogized the 

object of the inquiry, and finally her eyes 

brightened, her cheeks grew rosy, and she 

sprang to her feet, and with an energetic voice 

said : " Like my sewing machine ? To be sure 
I do I Why, I ioouldnH begin to exchcmge it 
for a man r-^Portage County JDemoerat, 
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From tbe Moatlilf B«ll|{loiu MafMlne.] 
Home, The Bealdenoe. 

Van is the only animal who, in the construc- 
tioB of a home, has Ten'ured to disregard the 
i;raallaw of fitness. He has huUded for every 
purpose but that of utility. The cell of the 
bee, the nest of the bird, the barrow of the fox, 
ihe web of the spider, are exactly suited to the 
wants of the inhabitants. Each builder Icnows 
wliat he requires, and at once, with the utmost 
economy and ingennity, sets himself to his task. 
Instfaict does no less for man, and the home of 
tbe aaTage, the wigwam of the Indian, the hut 
of tiie Esquimaux, the tent of the Arab, are Just 
wliat the condition of the occupant demands. 
The house is the type of the civilization of the 
inliabitants. It is only as you come to the more 
sdvaaced stages that there is a departure from 
this law of fitness, an intrusion of other tilings 
into the idea of a house. When wisdom and 
eoltore supplant instinct, when the intellect as- 
Kits and attains its m%»tery over the animal, 
when society is formed and convention rules, 
tbe hours begins to lose the simpler, more nat- 
ural characteristics of fitness and use, the ad- 
vsacing man content only when he has gra/ted 
on some whim, or followed some fashion, or 
made some display, converting his home, not 
into a reflection of his own thought and want, 
but into an undigested mass of rooms and ap- 
pttancesy — ^windows, doors, gables, piazzas, 
without meaning and without value and with- 
out beauty. It is about a house as it Ib about a 
dress. Everything should mean something, 
even the ornaments. Nothing is more mean- 
ingless than the larger proportion of the dresses 
one sees. They have no beauty, no substantial 
value; they do not add to, but subtract from, 
jour idea, of the wearer. They encumber with- 
out adorning, they conceal where thoy were 
meant to enhance, they caricatui'e where they 
are supposed to ennoble. So it ia with a house. 
If you want merely to show that you can spend 
money, or have the ambition to attract atten- 
tion, or be unlike your neighbors, that is one 
thing; if you want to build a home for your- 
self and your children, one which they and you 
shall love, where you wish the household vir- 
tues to take root and grow, tiiat is quite ano- 
ther. If your house is to be a mere show place, 
and your ambition to excite a vulgar approval 
or envy, you may neglect or banish the useful 
jNuts of the house, you may sacrifice utility to 
appearance; but If you are going to build a 
kemcj the homely, common, ever-wanted things 
iMMt be dose byi compact, a]i4 convenient^ to 

8 



be used at no waste of temper, time,'or strength. 
I7u7% should be the Alpha and Omega in a 
home. 

I know that some of the most JumiMah (lo 
use a word you will not find in the Dictionary) 
looking places in the country-^he fitrm-houses 
which have been the true homes and nurseries 
of New England character--have wanted not 
only the graces, but the conveniences, of more 
modem days. The house is not large, not 
wholly occupied or even finished, poorly ar- 
ranged, and not over tightly built, while the 
well is in the yard, and in lon^p row stretch out 
houses and bams. The architect to-day brings 
all these things into a snugger compass ; but 
the architect of to-day omits one element of 
the old home which made amends for all this, 
which the taste, the advance, or tlie mistake of 
the present generation compels him to omit. I 
mean the large, cheerlVil, generous old kitchen, 
the place where many a man and woman of 
silks and fiuhlon was brought up— the true 
** keeping '^ or '^ living room," redolent of the 
mother's brown-bread and pies, fragrant with 
quiet domestic virtues, tbe work-plaoe of 
mothers and daughters In the days when 
mothers and daughters worked — ^the centre d 
the family circle when the day was done, and 
father and the boys gathered round the evening 
table to read or cipher, or play a game, or mend 
this or that which had been broken about the 
farm; when neighbors dropped quietly in, and 
were welcome to the chimney-comer, and cider 
and apples closed the visit ; when even lovers 
must sit In the kitchen and with tSie flimily, ex- 
cept on Sundays. I do not believe in every- 
thing that is old, but I do believe we have made 
no gain in surrendering these homely ways and 
virtues which clustered about that dishonored 
place. The kitchen wss the home in those 
golden days ere its sacred economies were 
handed over to the wastefrd mercies of igno- 
rant domestics, and though there were no 
modem labor-saving appliances, yet because 
the labor was not bought, but each had Ids post 
and duty, the home went on more wisely 
and happily than now. The kitchen was then 
the blessing of the house. Now it is too fre- 
quently the curse, and the troubles it entails 
have much to do with this rapid filling of hotels 
an<^ lodging-houses by those who rather fiy 
froiu than seek to remedy the evil. Perliaps, 
as society is, we cannot reinstall the kitchen. I 
do not believe the idea would be very palatable 
to those who associate the place with the stu- 
pidity of Irish cooks, or regard the toU as a 
cUsgrace to their poeitloni or fw ii^uring tbe 
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complexion and marring the delicacy of the 
hand. The kitchen was the sanctum of the 
home, and homes have gained nothing by de- 
serting It It was the nnrvery of the character, 
o1 the healthy the moral and mental strength of 
tiie old and middle-aged of to-day—of Tirtnes 
which have seemed to wane wlUi the coming 
in of carpets and curtains and conveniences, 
and that utter respectability which would 
gladly forget that a kitchen has a necessary 
connection with a house. 

In a diflbrent way, if you would have peace, 
yoa must still regard *the kitchen. It is now 
the tyrant of the house, and he who builds his 
heuse without a prime regard to that; who 
pkms the rest liberally and leaves that to 
chance; or, when he finds the cost exceeding 
his ability, lets the pinch come there, may at 
once give up the thought of a comfortable 
home. Let the pinch come in your parlors, 
your Aimlshings,— -the things for your own 
luxury, or the eye of your visitor; but In a 
home, the kitchen, the cellar, and the closet 
must stand before these. Ko house can be a 
home which is stinted in useful things, that is 
narrow and mean in its arrangements for work, 
— and that is one reason why these things all 
over towns with ^ To Let" hanging in the win- 
dows can never become genuine houses. 

J. F. W. Wabk. 



PouTBHXSS.— It is a graceful habit for chil- 
dren to say to each other, ** will yon have the 
goodness?" and'^I tliank you." We do not 
like to see prim, artificial children; there are 
few thinga we dislike so much as a miniature 
beau or belle. But the habit of good manners 
by no means implies aflbctation or restraint. It 
is quite as easy to say, " Please give me apiece 
of pie," as to say, ** I want a piece of pie." The 
idea that constant politeness would render 
social life too stiff and restrained, springs from 
a fidse estimate of politeness. True politeness 
is perfect ease and freedom. It simply consists 
in treating others just as you would like to be 
treated yourselC A person who acts from this 
principle will always be said to have ^ sweet, 
pretty ways with her." It is of some conse- 
quence that your daughter should know how 
to enter and leave a room gracefully ; but it is 
of prodigiously more consequence that she 
should be in the habit of avoiding whatever is 
diigusting or oflfensive to others, and of always 
preferring their pleasures to her owiL-^Bome 
JourndL 

Dbat^ comes to a good man to relieve h|m ; 
it copies to a bad map to relievo so^ty, 



iSoral Culture. 



CoMMUNiOATioics for thii Department should be md- 
dretsed to Giobqb A. Willaud, Warwick Vcek, B. I. 



^Cr CominiiiiioatioDt on tbia ral^eet and alao teddcala 
(either original or aeleeted) which fire pnetiaal 
trationa of moral principLea, are invited. ActmMl • 
reneei, when accurately presented to Tiew, alwaya 
yej an impressive lesson, and we shall feel greatly oblig- 
ed to all who will contribute 'such to this 
Ed. 



MoiuL CvLTUBB IB a sul^ct SO Important in 
itself that we propose to make it a distinct de- 
partment in our joumaL An occasional para- 
graph, or article even, is not all that is required 
on a subject which is fundamental in its char- 
acter. The Oreat Teacher said to his fbilowen, 
•• The life is more than meat, and the body than 
raiment." The moral powers may properly be 
considered the life of the character. Where 
these are not in a healthy and vigorous oondi- 
tion, the character, even when moulded by an 
accomplished education, is too much like a state- 
ly ship without a rudder, or a splendid manskm 
without light or warmth. 

Other things being equal, the teacher of good 
moral culture, acoompliihes much more and 
does his work much better than the one wboee 
moral powers have been but imperfectly eolti- 
vated. 

One of the first inquiries to be made, ia de- 
ciding on the qualifications of a teacher, is 
whether his moral character is good, and tlus 
ought to imply much more than simply whether 
he is free from positive immoralities. The ques- 
tion should be, whether he will exert a good 
moral influence. In short, what he will be able 
to do for the moral culture of his scholars. 

It is a reasonable expectation, that tlie ra- 
stniction in our public schools should tend to 
the moral culture of our children, and it will 
be readily admitted that it is the provinee of 
Thb R. I. ScHOOLMASTBB to aid in this object. 



i 



From the Massachneetta Teacher. 
School Bthloa. 



In a recent conversation with a gentleman d 
intelligence and large experience in oonaectkm 
with public schools, he made a remark which 
was in substance as foUows : ••There was a beas- 
tiful theory advanced some years ago and pre- 
sented to the people in educational laetoras* ts 
the effect that right is, in itself, to darinUs 
and attractive that if only fairly presented to As 
mind it must of neoesssity be adoptod in 
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CBce to wrong. So if your pnpils go astray, yon 
have only to keep * right* in a drawer at hand, 
and on exhibiting it before them they will choose 
it without hesitation, and all will go well." This 
remark suggested, by way of contrast perhaps, 
the deelamtion made onoe in our hearing by an 
Orfhodox dergyman, who, being had aside from 
the practice of his profMsion, undertook the care 
of a district school in the winter. He ayerred 
that if he had erer entertained any doubts of 
the truth of the doctrine of total deprayity , they 
were entirely dissipated now. 

Sad, indeed, are the deyelopments of charac- 
ter daily and almost hourly revealed to one who 
has to do with the discipline of a school num- 
heiing one or two hundred pupils, of every va- 
riety of temperament, and coming from all sorts 
of home and street influences. The same in 
kind, if not in degree, is the experience of all 
teachers. What sly cunning, what artful eva- 
sions, what deliberate deception, what down- 
right dishonesty the teacher must meet, check, 
expose and, if possible, eradicate ! What plaus- 
ible arguments and subtle sophistries he is call- 
ed upon to refute ! Who has not felt at times 
that the powers of darkness are arrayed against 
him, and that he must fight, single-handed, 
against all the growing and already giant evils 
of the human heart ? 

But courage ! lUlow teacher. Is not this the 
nobleat aspect of our work, that we are striving 
to supplant false principles of action and to im- 
plant the true, the pure and the excellent in 
their atead ? In this work we cannot be single- 
banded, for the angels smile upon It and Gk>d 
ipprovea. 

Tlie inexperienced teacher begins, perhaps, in 
1 hopeliil mood. Kindness will do much and 
pennaaion much, and the work to be done is 
fidntly appreciated. A series of trials and dis- 
sppointmenta and perplexities convinces him 
that something in his theory is wrong. He finds 
that he cannot present the right in such an at- 
tractive aspect as to make it an efficient motive 
power, for however clearly the right is seen, the 
wrong is as perversely followed. The theory 
oagbt to be true, but in this degenerate period 
sad part of the world it is evidently impractica- 
ble. What can he do next but proclaim the 
tsRon of tho law ? If right cannot be loved 
it most bo respected. But here arises a new 
perplexity* The legislative, the detective, the 
jadiciary and the executive functions are to be 
oookbined in one individual. What expert law- 
|sn must he meet, ready to detect all the im- 



perfections of his code and to avail themselves 
of every flaw in the indictment. How many a 
piece of mischief drives him to his wits' ends 
to discover the perpetrator and makes him fed 
that nothing short of omniscience wiU meet the 
demand made upon him. What a need for dis- 
cretion, that impartid justice may be meted out 
and the pendty be duly proportioned to the of- 
fence. What firmness must be shown to the 
offender and what tenderness to the child. An 
experience of some years will perhaps be soffi- 
dent to convince him that if he would rear the 
fisir temple of sdence, order and truth, so that 
it shall be a blessing to future generations as 
well as a lasting monument to himself, its fonn* 
dations must be Idd broad and deep in the mor- 
al sense of his pupils. Distrust on the one 
hand, eye-service on the other, and eross-pnr^ 
poses on both,^this is most unhappy, most fk^ 
td to the welfare of a schooL 

How, then, shdl the work of government be 
conducted, that the eviU on either hand may be 
avoided, and the cooperation of pupils be se* 
cured in mdntaining the best discipline } Ob- 
servation and experience may afford some sug- 
gestions. First, then, let the teacher not bed- 
tate, from any fdse delicacy or fear of being 
suspected of cant, to take high religious ground 
at the outset. Let him say in words and in 
practice, <* The BihU is my authority and last 
appeal. I call upon you, my pupils, to do right 
here in school that you may carry away wi& 
you into life the habit of right doing. I want 
you to be honest and oonsdentions in the dis- 
charge of your duties because you are respond- 
ble to Qod. I want you to be obedient and 
fdthAil in school that you may each learn to be 
a good dtisen and Ailfil the duty of patriotism. 
Here, as in every well ordered state, and as in 
the moral government of the universe, obedi- 
ence to law secures the welfhre and happiness 
of the suhject ; disobedience, whether detected 
and immediately punished or not, brings an in- 
evitable punishment with it, for the offender sins 
against his own welfare." The devotiond ex- 
ercises with which every day should begin, if 
engaged in heartily, may be the means of pro- 
ducing the most lasting and most beneflcid im- 
pressions, lightening the labor of government 
far more than the teacher can possibly know. 

In the next place there is dways a portion of 
the school upon whose sympathy and support 
the teacher can depend in every effbrt to combat 
evil and elevate the mord sentiment of the 
whole. Thanks to our Christian firesides and 
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to Sabbath School teachings, then ia always, 
among youth in New England, some ieayen of 
good, which, if enabled to work, ia a blessing 
to all within its silent but potent influence. 
How dear to our recollection are the counte- 
nances of some pupils in every sch&ol we haye 
taught, whose beaming looks betoken a hearty 
approbation of CTery worthy sentiment, and as 
hearty detestation of those mean, unworthy 
tricks so often exposed and condemned. 

Let the teacher cultivate this element in his 
school, and encourage it to show itf elf openly 
on all fitting occasions^ and it will become more 
and more the iSsshion to take high ground ; and 
those who always wait to go with the tide will, 
by and by, help to swell it in the right direc- 
tion. When the way is suitably prepared, an 
expression of opinion by means of a standing 
▼4>te is often a great present triumph for the 
cause of good order. 

Again, there are certain traditional and uni- 
Tcrsal fidlacies which need to be met and put 
down, not by denunciation, but by candid yet 
ingenious argument. For instance : ** It's mean 
to be a Utt'toie, I would n't tell of a schoolmate 
for anything ! " «* A tell-tale I " what do you 
mean by the word } Is it one who goes about 
actuated by envy or malice, endeaToring to de- 
stroy his neighbor's reputation that his own 
may appear better by contrast } Is it one who 
takes genuine delight in the bins and weakness 
of others, and gloats OTcr the narration as if it 
were a choice morsel for the palate } Is it gos- 
sip, a sycophant, a slanderer ? If this is the 
thing, Yisit it with your contempt and vow neyer 
to be a tell-tale. Or is it a person whn sees 
that your home is being robbed and gires you 
information } Is it one who sees that his neigh- 
bors are being impoTerished in body and soul 
by strong drink, and gives information of the 
seller, causing him to be prosecuted. Is it one 
who sees that the weak are imposed upon by 
the strong, or the innocent made to suffer, and 
who gives information that removes the cause 
ol the injustice } Is it a man who has proof 
that his neighbor is in treasonable correspond- 
ence with the enemies of the government, and 
lodges information of it in the proper quarter ? 
Ah 1 not at all ; that is not what you mean by a 
** tell-tale." You honor the man who, often at 
great personal risk and for no personal advan- 
tage, performs such a duty, and you would 
agree that he would be justly considered as an 
aoeomplice if he withheld such information 
when in his possession. But in seAoe/, — . <« O 



that is very difliBrent. Cheating la redtatioii, 
cheating in self- reporting, denying a fsolt eoai- 
mitted, — these are UUU things, and Iwoudd 
not tell of those." LUtle sins ? Litth in tkm^ 
selves f There are no little sins in the sight of 
Qod, and it is hardihood for us to pronomee 
small what He has called great. Perhapa you 
mean little in their eonsequeHces. Would timt 
all the consequences, in this life and in the oth- 
er, of one act of dishonesty performed in youth 
could be disclosed to our view. We night be 
profited by the disclosure. But is goveramcBt 
worth anything } Is the existence of a aofaool 
worth anything ? Would a school-room ia 
which anarchy and confusion prevailed be a de- 
sirable place to frequent for mental improve- 
ment ? Do not the evils which we wish to erad* 
icate tend directly to this result } Are any 
thanks due to those scholars who habitually 
tranrple on the rules and resort to deception to 
cover up their practices, that the school ia not 
already broken up } Do not they consume a 
great deal of the time of the teacher which 
should be devoted to instruction, in watching 
them and in administering discipline for their 
delinquencies } Do they not thus rob the stu- 
dious of much benefit which they would other- 
wise receive ? Do they deserve to be spared 
and treated with so much tenderness ^ 

Furthermore, are you eonsistent in always 
sparing the reputation of your friends? Do 
you ever tell tales oiU of school } Do joii ever 
injure any one in the estimation of otbera in 
such a way that he will never know how the in- 
jury was inflicted ? Which is more manly, more 
noble, — to give information when it is called 
for by the rightful authority, to be used lor a 
legitimate purpose, often when justice wcnild be 
defeated without it, to protect your own right* 
and those of your schoolmates, to save tbe mo- 
ney of your parents from, being squandoredf — 
or to tell what you have seen to the disadvan- 
tage of some one, simply to gratifjr a lova of 
tale-bearing ^ The grand difficulty, aftor all, — 
it must be spoken, — is cowardice. Ton axe 
afraid that some guilty one whom you mn tha 
means of exposing will iigure you in aoma waji 
or that there will be an opprobinm exeiifid by 
your action. 

Furst settle with yourself whether it ia nif*^ 
then ask yourself if you have eourage to da 
right when the time and oocaaion demand ik 
Can you respect yourself if you have net ? Can 
you be trusted to act a noble part, whoa Ood 
and humanity look to you fDr aetion ) O when 
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wosld be tbe mbiw of MtfliiL Lutbor, of Toll, 
9i Wilbciforoe» of Woohingtoa, if all w«ro m 
tnud and time^Mrrmg m you ? Depend upon 
il,BO gieat reformer, patriot or benefactor of 
hmajy kind eyer grew in the natural order of 
tUngii out of a whool-boj who measured and 
iktped all his actiont by the standard of narrow 
•elf-interest, and who shrank from an unplea- 
mtdaty because he feared his popularity would 
nftr. Tot there are multitudes of scholars 
who Hatter themselToe that it is an honorable 
fwlmg that actuates them. 

It is time now to specify what the occasions 
ire which Justify the teacher in requiring and 
the pnpil in giving information. Evidently 
when an individual has committed an oifenee 
which he refuses to acknowledge, another who 
was witness of the act may properly be called 
on to testify. The teacher must be the judge as 
to the necessity of resorting to this method for 
obtaining information, recognizing it always as 
alaatiesort. 

Precedentd are often convenient, and the fol- 
lowing may be of value hereafter : In a school 
nunbering about two hundred pupils, the ques- 
' tion arose as to the perpetrator of a trifling piece 
of mischief, which it was thought desirable to 
itop before the evil grew more serious. Every 
one for himself denied participation in the mat- 
ter, yet the fact of the deed remained. The in- 
vestigation seemed effectually blocked, and all 
looked on with curiosity to see whether the 
thing would end there, or whether any disco- 
veries would be made. The qnestion was then 
put, •« Does any one possess any knowledge 
sbout it } " One scholar thought he did, but re- 
fuedtotelL This opened a new field. «< Shall 
this individual be sustained by the sentiment of 
the sebool in diseloaing all he knows about the 
Batter, ainoe the one originally concerned re- 
feses to do so himself? " The prevailing opin- 
ion was, of course, opposed to anything like 
tale-bearing. A strong disposition was mani- 
fested in some quarte/s to frown down any ar- 
gnment on the subject. The school was accua- 
tomed to free discussion, and the teai^ers were 
too reeentlT oonneeted with the institution to 
he sue of their ground. It was fblt to be a 
critical time, as 'the fhture government of the 
school must depend greatly upon the turn af- 
fUn should now take. This ground was taken : 
" Are we, aa teachers, to labor here in the gov- 
enment of this school single-handed, or writh 
your eodperation ? Our efforts are intended for 
ym good ; it it for youy inteveat that this af- 



fair now in hand» and all similar ones, should 
be properly settled. Tou cannot be neutral ; 
you help or hinder. Now, shall we have your 
help } " An attempt was made, similar to that 
above, to show the difference between tale-bear- 
ing and testimony. The whole of the fbrenoon 
and a considerable part of the afternoon were 
devoted to the discussion. The result was a 
vote of one hundred and eighty to twenty, that 
it is right and oommendable for pupils to aid 
teachers in bringing offenders to jusiioe, when 
ordinary means fail. More thvi a year subse- 
quently, when a great change in the member- 
ship of the school had taken place, the subject 
was brought up again. By the voluntary testi- 
mony of the pupils, it was apparent that the pe- 
riodical examinations, conducted in vrriting, 
were fruitful occasions of dishonesty. The pro- 
priety of disclosures by those who should wit- 
ness cheating during examination, was diseuaa- 
ed. Again it was voted, about <m4' tenth dis- 
senting as before, that it it right to rtport tho§e 
who wiU not report themeelvetf and that we will 
do it if occasion requires. The matter was test- 
ed, and such disclosures made as were calculat- 
ed to impose a serious check upon a most alarm- 
ing evil. 

We have heard of a work projected, on men- 
tal science in its application to the work of 
teaching. Would that some competent hand 
would prepare a work on moral science, espe- 
cially adapted to the school -room. Foremost 
to receive attention in such a work should be 
the duty of the teacher to himself. Duty to his 
body, that he may not grow nervous» impatient 
and irritable. Duty to his mind, to keep it 
well-furnished. Duty to his spirit, to keep it 
fresh, young, kindly and sympathetic. Our 
saddest self-reproaches are for the hasty words 
we have spoken and the unsympathiaing spirit 
we have manifested. May the Great Teacher 
help us all to learn of Him and imbibe his spir- 
it, that we may ftimish to our pupils a better 
model and example. l. 



Dunvs are ours : events are God's. This 
removes an infinite burden fh>m the shoulders of 
a miserable, tempted, dying creature. On this 
consideration only, can he securely lay down 
his head and close his eyes. 

Tkb best thing to be done when evil oomea 
upon us, is not lamentation, but action ; not to 
sit and suffer, but to rise and seek the remedy. 

I'hx noblest fiinction of art ia to lift the vail 
from nature. 
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Natural i&cience. 



CoMMUNlOATiORS for this Department thottld be ad< 
4reMod to I. F. Cadt, Warren. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
" InBeots InJuriooB to Vegetation." 

It is nearly twentj-fiTc years since the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, with a liberality worthy of 
all praise, authorised, at the expense of the public, 
a <* Zoological and Botanical Surrey " of the State. 
The objects of the survey, according to the in- 
Btructions of his Excellency Edward Everett, 
Governor of the State, to those entrusted with its 
execution, were both economical and scientific. 
The promotion of agricultural interests was to be 
made a prominent object: hence the "merely cu- 
rious'* was to be made subordinate to '* that which 
was practically usefiil.*' 

The very important department of Insects was 
assigned to the late accomplished and lamented 
Dr. T. W. Harris, who executed his task with re- 
markable industry and discrimination. In his first 
report he enumerated more than two thousand 
three hundred species ; but from '* the magnitude 
of the undertaking,*' he forbore the attempt to 
present a minute description of each, but confining 
his attention chiefly to ihose which might be re- 
garded as noxious, be particularly selected from 
these, for description, such as are '* remarkable 
for their size, for the peculiarity of their structure 
and habits, or for the extent of their ravages." 
The result was the production of the most valua- 
ble treatise, upon this interesting and important 
branch of Natural History, accessible to any ex- 
cept the favored few whose means and leisure ena- 
ble them to master the contents of ponderous and 
expensive volumes. 

In the course of eight years all the copies of the 
original report, together with those of a small edi- 
tion which the author was permitted to issue at his 
own expense, were exhausted. Meanwhile the 
author continued to accumulate and arrange mate- 
rials, which he embodied in a new edition that he 
had been solicited to prepare, and which bears 
date of October 15, 1852. The lapse of ten years 
have made this also a work difficult of access. It 
is therefore a matter of earnest congratulation 
that still another edition, edited by Charles L. 
Flint, Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Agriculture, has made its appearance since the 
commencement of the present year. 

Of the three editions of this work, which have 
appeared at intervals of about ten years, the last 
it far the most desirable. It is not extravagant 
praise to pronounce it magnificent. The enter- 
prising publishers, Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, of 
Boston, are deserving of especial commendation 
for bringing out so elegant and expensive a work 
at a time when the channels of thought and emo- 



otion are full with other matters of ovensheteiiiig 
interest. Were not the work one of distiiigiiiahod 
value, as well as elegance, its issue at the preeent 
time might have been a matter of doubtful expe- 
diency. As it is, however, there is danger that the 
limited edition will be exhausted long before all 
will have been supplied, who, on learning its mer- 
its, will covet its possession. While it Is charac- 
terized by all the fineness of material and bemnty 
of execution fbr which the '* Riverside Frees " is 
distinguished, its perfect accuracy must be regard- 
ed as its chief merit. This is specially true of its 
pictorial illustrations, which consist of eight sIcH 
plates containing ninety-five specimens, colored 
from nature with such fidelity of shade and mark- 
ing as almost to produce the illusion that one it 
riewing a real insect, and tun hundred and aeventf- 
eight carefully executed engravings upon wood. 
The drawings for all these were supervised, pre- 
vious to engraving, and compared with original 
specimens, by Prof. Louis Agassis, the greatest of 
living naturalists. 

But it was not my purpose to dwell upon the 
merits of the work. To those capable of judging 
of these it needs but to be known to be appreciat- 
ed. In the hands of an intelligent farmer it ean- 
not fail of being worth many times its priee. Ita 
artistic beauty will secure for it a place among the 
choicest selections for the drawing-room library, 
while it will prove an indispensable ^^ade mervai" 
to the incipient naturalist. In every public libfarj 
and among the books of reference in every pnblie 
school it ought to find a home. 

On looking into this book the reflection Ukdj 
to be uppermost in the mind of the reader will bt 
concerning the many erroneous impressions from 
which he might have been saved, in his earlier 
years, by a work like this. He would never have 
fled in terror from some harmless dragon-fly, ts 
keep his eyes Arom being ** eewed ^p." He wonli 
have understood that the ** Calumniator ** nacs 
different instruments from these to close the eyes 
of "wicked boys." It 'really seenu snrpriaiag 
that it should not be universally known that these 
insects are never injurious. Passing the first stags 
of their existence in water, where they feed upon 
other insects, and after being transformed into the 
pupae state, emerging from their casea,— which 
may easily be found at the proper season, attached 
by the legs to the coarse grasses in the margin ef 
stagnant water,— at no period of their existence de 
they possess any weapons, offensive or defensive, 
more formidable than a short pair of jawa, intend- 
ed solely for masticating the insects which consti- 
tute their only food. All this any achool-boy night 
discover, and yet we fancy that those may still be 
found who fear that an evil eye is upon them while 
the eye which they think evil is only watching te 
relieve them from the attack of a brood of nos- 
quitos which are thirsting for their blood. It ie 
time to understand that the ** devil's needk^" 
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tithej are strangely mUealled, are our friends 
ad Dot our foes at all. 

It if extremely convenient 'to have a name by 
which to designate any object that we may wish to 
deseribe, eren if we are obliged to employ a sci- 
endfieterm. I say ** even if" because scientific 
tenns are often thought difficult to remember, and 
for this reason are regarded with repugnance. I 
incline, however, to regard this objection as ill- 
founded, and to believe that the scientific names 
of things would be as easily remembered as those 
which are styled familiar, if they were habitually 
employed. A lady once told me that she could re- 
call the botanical names of the most familiar plants 
and flowers more readily than those by which they 
are commonly known, because, in her childhood, 
she had learned to employ them from her uncle, 
vho was an expert botanist. Without discussiug 
this question, however, I have often found that 
there is much ** in a name." For instance, I have 
been familiar, from my boyhood, with a dipterous 
insect which preys upon bees, wasps and hornets. 
Though armed with no weapons except a sharp 
and stiflT sucker, and strong claws at the extremi- 
ties of their feet, they easily capture insects larger 
than themselves armed with stings. It is wonder- 
M, with what tenacity they will eling to their prey. 
One of my school-boys, some time during the last 
nmmer, brought to the school-room, just before 
the commencement of the afternoon session, one 
of these inseets with a honey-bee in its clutches, 
to which it still clang although itself a captive. I 
exhibited the creature to the school, and suggested 
that he might still retain his grasp upon the bee 
even were a pin thrust through his body. The 
thing seemed incredible. Still, from my estimate 
of the capacity of insecis for suffering pain, I 
thought it not improbable. Accordingly 1 pro- 
ceeded deliberately to thrust the enormously pro- 
portioned instrument quite through his body just 
at the base of the wings. He seemed not to ex- 
perience the least inconvenience from the opera- 
tioDf and retained his hold upon the bee. In or- 
der still further to test his spirit, I pinned him 
firmly beside the door in the library and there I 
foand him at the close of school, three hours later, 
with his proboscis thrust deep into the back of the 
bee and enjoying his banquet with apparent relish. 
From his predacious character, for the sake of hav- 
ing a name, I called him the Weasel Fly. The 
work of Mr. Harris has made me acquainted with 
the name and habits of the creature in the differ- 
ent stages of its growth. He states that the lar- 
vae of the insect live in the ground upon the roots 
of plants, and that the Rev. Thomas Hill, of Wal- 
tham, found them, in the form of *' yellowish- white 
Skaggots, devouring the roots of the tart rhubarb.'* 
These maggots ** are transformed in the earth to 
naked pupae/' which afterward make their way to 
the snrfaee, when the perfect insects emerge, leav- 
ing iheir '* empty pupae sheila sticking halfway 



out of the ground around the plants." The name 
of the insect is the Aaihu aerieeua. The Atihu 
eatuane is another familiar sp««cie8 of the same 
family. 

Just at the beginning of the dog-days, during 
the last week of July, we always begin to hear a 
peculiar shrill and prolonged style of music in the 
trees. This proceeds from the Harvest-fly (Cficada 
canicularia) which is frequently called the locust, 
a very different species of insect. In my boyhood 
I used to think it quite a feat to capture one of 
these winged ** trumpeters," and when captured I 
was not able to make him fully reveal the source 
of his musical powers. It appears, however, that 
he is a drummert and that he makes very active 
use of two drums at once, which instruments he 
carries in two little cavities that lie hidden in the 
first ring of his abdomen. I had in part become 
acquainted with that organ of these insects firom 
personal observation, having, in several instances, 
witnessed their transformation from the pupae state 
at the time of their emerging from the ground, 
and taking their position upon the rough bark of a 
tree where they would leave their pupae cases, 
after escaping through a slit upon the back. I 
thus discovered that a part of their existence was 
passed under ground. A natural question is, 
** Does the insect deposit its eggs there ? " I will 
give the answer in the language of Mr. Harris, 
describing the habits of the seventeen-year Cieadap 
{Cicada aepUndecim). He says : 

** After pairing, the females proceed to prepare 
a nest for their eggs. They select, for this pur- 
pose, branches of a moderate size, which they clasp 
on both sides with their legs, and then, bending 
down the piercer at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees, they repeatedly thrust it obliquely into 
the bark and wood in the direction of the fibres, at 
the same time putting in motion the lateral saws, 
and in this way detach little splinters of wood at 
one end, so as to form a sort of fibrous lid or cover 
to the perforation. The hole is bored obliquely to 
the pith, and is gradually enlarged by a repetition 
of the operation till a longitudinal fissure is form- 
ed of sufficient extent to reneive from ten to twenty 
eggs." In these groves he states that the eggs 
are deposited in pairs, and that the insect passes 
from one part of the limb to another, and from 
limb to limb, making nests and filling them with 
eggs at the rate of nearly one nest for each fifteen 
minutes until the number of eggs amounts to four 
or five hundred. By this process, in those years 
when these insects abound, multitudes of forest 
trees, especially of the oak species, and in many 
instances also fruit trees, are seriously Injured by 
the dying of the limbs in which the eggs are de- 
posited. But the mischief does not end here. On 
the hatching of the eggs, which occurs within from 
forty to fifty days, the young insects, by a strange 
instinct, instead of feeding upon the leaves and 
branches of the tree, deliberately precipitate tbep^* 
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velvet to the ground, bary themselves in the soil 
And attack the roots, where they have been found 
in immense numbers piercing the tender bark with 
their suckers and absorbing, as it were, the very 
life-blood of ihe trees. Fortunately these crea- 
tures make their appearance in the same region 
only at remote intervals, during which the larvae, 
in large numbers, become the prey of various ene- 
mies ; otherwise their ravages would become fright- 
ful. As it is, fruit trees are said sometimes to suf- 
fer severely from the injuries inflicted upon their 
roots. The common dog-day harvest-flies, though 
similar in their habits, are far less destructive, 
owing, in a great measure, to the comparatively 
small numbers in which they make their appear- 
ance. 

Time and space both fail for making farther al- 
lusion to the multiplied details contained in the in- 
teresting and instructive book before us. Mean- 
while I know not what better thing I can do than 
earnestly to commend the work itself to the atten- 
tion of the reader. x. f. o. 

QJJBBTlOlXa FOB 

Wixitttn (Examinations. 



GoMMcrincATiONS for this Department should be ad- 
dressed to A. J. MANOBiSTia, Fiovidenoe. 



For the Bohoolmaster* 
OBOOSAPKT. — WBSTBBM CONTXNBNT. 

No. 1. Name all the rivers that empty into the 
Onlf of Mexico. Name those rivers that have 
their sources near the boundary between Utah and 
Kansas. Describe the Tennessee river. The Cum- 
berland. The Osage. The James. The Savan- 
nah. The Neuse. The Shenandoah. The Sus- 
quehanna. The Kanawha. The Rappahannock. 
The Maderia. The Orinoco. The Parana. Name 
the rivers that rise near the south-eastern part of 
New Granada. Those that rise near Mounts 
Brown and Hooker. 

No. 2. Bound Virginia. Tennessee. Oulf of 
Mexico. Michigan. Texas. Georgia. The Ca- 
ribbean Sea. The last State admitted into the 
Union. Nova Scotia. The division of South 
America containing the highest volcanic peak. 
The Gulf of St. Lawrence. Lake Michigan. 

No. 3. Locate the following : — Newbem. Fort 
Henry. Springfield, Mo. Memphis. Nashville. 
Ship Island. Amelia Island. Yorktown. Roan- 
oke Island. Galveston. Fort Do nelson. Norfolk. 
Richmond. Harper's Ferry. Knoxville. Cum- 
berland (Hp. Mill Spring. Bowling Green. Co- 
rinth. Cairo. Fort Pickens. Island No. 10. 
Fort Warren. New Madrid. Boston Mountains. 
Gauley river. Fort Adams. Fort PulaskL Key 
West. Gordonsville. Fort Macon. Phillippa. 
Lake Pontchartrain. Huntsville. Chattanooga, 
fortress Monroe. 



No. 4. Name the exports of Brazil. Of flie 
West Indies. Of the United States. Of N«v 
England. Of Canada. Of the colonial dirisien 
of South America. Of Central America. 

No. 6. Give the latitude and longitude ef New 
Orleans. Washington. Cape Farewell. Quito. 
Rio Janeiro. Montreal. Cape Sable, Flo. 8tn- 
tiago. San Francisco. Cape St. Lucas. Chica- 
go. Charleston. Mexico. Havana. North Ame- 
rica. Halifax. South America. 

No. 6. What waters must be sailed upon to pi 
from Green Bay to Baltimore, thence to Frank- 
fort, and thence to Columbus ? Albany to New- 
bem, thence to Montgomery, thence to Bahia,&Bd 
thence to Sacramento ? 

No. 7. Locate ten islands near the Ameriesm 
coast. Locate ten bays and gulfs. Also ten capes. 
Also five straits. 

No. 8. Name the States of the Union that He 
wholly west of the Mississippi river. Entirely cast 
of meridian marked 83o. South of parallel 2S9. 
Name the countries of South America that border 
upon the Pacific Ocean. Name the mountainlcss 
States of the Union. 

No. 9. Name the republics of the western con- 
tinent. The colonies. The mountain syttens. 
Twenty mountain peaks. 

No. 10. Are there any places on the western 
continent where it never or seldom rains ? State 
all that yon know of the climate of South Aacii- 
oa. What causes have cobspired to place the Usi^ 
ted States at the head of American civilisatioaa^d 
infiuence ? Give geographical reasons why the 
States of the Union should exist perpetually nndcr 
one government. 

A&XTHMBTIC. 

1. What must I ask for fiour which cost me $i 
that I may fall 20 per cent, from the asking priee 
and still gain 20 per cent, on the cost ? 

2. What per cent, of the asking priee is the 
cost? 

3. What per cent of the cost is the asking priee? 

4. What per cent, of the asking price is the re- 
ceiving price ? 

6. What per cent, of the receiving priee is the 
asking price ? 

6. What per cent of the receiving price is the 
cost? 

7. What per cent, of the cost Is the reeciviag 
price? 

8. What per cent of the asking price is the 
difference between the asking price and the reedv- 
in^ price ? 

9. What per cent, of the asking priee is the 
difference between the asking priee and the cost ? 

10. What per cent of the asking priee is the 
difference between the receiring price and tiie eosi? 

11. What per cent of the receiving priee ii the 
difference between the receiving priee and the esrt? 

12. What per cent of tlie receiving priee is the 
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difierMce between the receiving price and the a«k- 
iag price? 

13. What per cent, of the receiTing price is the 
difference between the cost and the asking price ? 

14. What per cent, of the cost is the difference 
between the cost and the asking price ? 

15. What per cent, of the cost is the difference 
between the cost and the receiving price ? 

16. What p^r cent, of the cost is the difference 
between the asking price and the receiving price ? 

17< The asking price is what per cent, of the 
lam of the asking price and receiving price ? 

18. The asking price is what per cent, of the 
product of the asking price and receiving price ? 

19. The sum of the asking price and cost is 
wbat per cent, of the receiving price ? 

iO. The product of the asking price and receiv- 
iag price is what per cent, of the receiving price ? 

GRAMMAR. 

Parse the italicised words. 

1. I ftU a chilling sensation crtep over me. 
Sometimes we see bad men honored. 

2. Whatever the law says we must abide by. 
Please excuse my son's absence. John did it him- 
idf. 

S— 4. ir»fA its clear streams, beautiful ^werc 

sad noble trees, the old homestead offered to the 

VMry a most welcome repose, 
6. No wind that blew was bitterer than he, 
6. He was elected senator on the first ballot. 

'* Honesty is the best policy," and that we toeli 

know. 
t " Whomsoever He toiU, He hardeneth." 
ft. We choose rather to lead than follow. 

9. Tou are to solve the example having those 
detaffiven. 

10. ** Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to joo, do ye also to them." 

word; to be dbfinbd. 

[The March number contained one hundred words 
to be defined in a military sense. We were indebt- 
ed for that selection to Miss Emma Brown, teacher 
in the Prospect Street Grammar School. The 
wapositor w»uld make us spell trunnion in this 
nanQer, trunion — which, of course, is not oorreet* 

In the April number the word incorrigible is not 
only repeated in the second set of words for ''spell- 
ing," but is spelled -able. 

For the following list of words we are indebted 
to L A. Wheelock, Esq., formerly of the Elm 
Street Grammar School, but now teaching in the 
l>«ight School, Boston.] 

D^^ in a military sense : 

Barbette, Casemate, Columbiad, Dahlgren, Par- 
tott, Paizhan, Armstrong, Cohorn, Mortar, Shrap- 
nel, Revetement, Pennant, Picket, Parole, Oui- 
^t, Colors, Grape, Case-shot, Battery, Rifle-pits, 
Bdwlon, Deploy, Platform, Chamber, Earthwork, 
Sitirmishers, Ordnance, Sergeant, Quartermaster, 
[^i«ary, AdjuUnt, Aid-de-camp, Staff, Field, 
Abatisi lumber, Cascabel (or -ble), Aoooutr^* 
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ments, Alignment, Approaches, Apron, Assembly, 
Banquette, Bastion, Battalion, Berme, Bomb, 
Boyau (pi. a). Brevet, Cashier, Chevaux-de-frise, 
Counterscarp, Courts-martial, Coup-de-main, Cre- 
nalated. Cuirassiers, Curtain, Enfilade, Engineers, 
Entrench, Escalade, Escarp, Eprouvette, Fascines, 
Gabion, Glacis, Grenades, Grenadiers, Hors de 
combat, Invest, Interval, Linstock, Lodgment, 
Logistics, Lunette, Malignerer, Metre, Mine, Mu- 
tiny, Minie, Orderly, Outpost, Parallels, Parapet, 
Park, Pioneers, Platoon, Ploy, Point-blank, Rally, 
Rampart, Rank, Recruit, Redan, Ricochet, Ros- 
ter, Sabre-tasche, Salient, Sally-port, Sap, Siege, 
Sortie, Shako, Stockade, Traverses, Terre-plein, 
Tete-de-pont, Trenches, Trous de-loup. Tumbrels, 
Vidette, Camisado, Provost-marshal, Tompion, 
Ram, Turtle. 



Btraxige GeograpUoal Paradoxes. 

[OuB attention has been directed, by a commu- 
nication from the teacher in the third room of the 
Providence High School, to certain ** Geographi- 
cal Paradoxes," found in **Pat. Gordon's Geo- 
graphical Grammar. From the forty-five there 
given we select the following, making such changes 
only as a lack of ancient forms of type will oblige 
us to make. 

The author says of these Paradoxes :•—** Tho' 
they may appear to some as meer Fables, yet there 
is no mathematical Demonstration more infallibly 
true than every one of them, the Explaining where- 
of may prove both useful and pleasant to the in- 
genious Reader."] 

1. There are two remarkable Places on the 
Globe of the Earth, in which there is only one 
Day and one Night throughout the whole year. 

2. There are also some Places on the Earth, in 
which it is neither Day nor Night at a certain Time 
of the Year, for the Space of twenty-four Houra. 

3. There is a certain Place of the Earth, at 
which if two Men should chance to m^t, one would 
stand upright upon the Soles of the other's Feet, 
and neither of them would feel the other's Weight, 
and yet they both should retain their natural Pos- 
ture. 

4. There is a certain Place of the Earth, where 
a Fire being made, neither Flame nor Smoke would 
ascend, but move circularly about the Fire. More- 
over, if in that Place one should fix a smooth plain 
Table, without any Ledge what ever, and pour 
thereon a large Quantity of Water, not one Drop 
thereof could run over the said Table, but would 
raise itself up in a Heap. 

5. There is a certain Place on the Globe, of a 
considerable Southern Latitude, that hath both 
the greatest and least Degree of Longitude. 

6. There are three remarkable Places on the 
Globe, that differ both in Longitude and Latitude, 
and yet all lye under one and the same Meridian. 

7. There is t^ certain Island in the ^gean Sea, 
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upon which, if two Children were hronght forth at 
the same instant of Time, and living together for 
several Tears, should both expire on the same 
Day, yea at the same Hour and Minute of that 
Day, yet the Life of one would surpass the Life of 
the other by divers Months. 

8. There is a particular place of the Earth, 
where the Winds, though frequently veering round 
the Compass, do always blow from the North Point. 

9. There are a considerable Number of places 
within the Torrid Zone, in any of which, if a cer- 
tain kind of Sundial be duly erected, the Shadow 
will go back several Degrees upon the same, at a 
certain Time of the Year, and Twice every Day for 
the Space of divers Weeks : Yet no ways derogat- 
ing from that miraculous returning of the Shadow 
upon the Dial of Ahaz, in the Days of King Heze- 
kiah. 

10. There is a remarkable place in the Globe of 
the Earth, of a very pure and wholesome Air to 
breathe in, yet of such a strange and detestable 
Quaiity, that it is absolutely impossible for two of 
the sincerest Friends that ever breathed, to con- 
tinue in the same in mutual Lotc and Friendship, 
for the Space of two Minutes of Time. 

11. There is a certain Village in the Kingdom 
of Naples, situate in a very low Valley, and yet 
the Sun is nearer to the Inhabitants thereof every 
Noon by 3000 Miles and upwards, than when he 
either riseth or setteth to those of the said Village. 

12. There is a large Country in upper Ethiopia 
to whose Inhabitants the Body of the Moon doth 
always appear to be most enlightened when she is 
least enlightened ; and to be least when most. 

13. There is a remarkable Place on the Earth 
of a eonsiderable Southern Latitude, from whose 
Meridian the Sun removeth not for several Days 
at a certain Time of the Year. 

li. There is a certain Place of the Earth of a 
considerable Northern Latitude, where though the 
Days and Nights, even when shortest, do consist 
of several Hours ; yet in that place it is Noonday 
every Quarter of an Hour. 

16, There is a certain Country in South Ameri- 
ca, many of whose Savage Inhabitants are such 
unheard of Cannibals, that they not only feed upon 
Human Flesh, but also some of them do actually 
eat themselves, and yet they commonly survive 
that strange Repast. 

16. There is a remarkable river on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, over which there is a Bridge of 
such a Breadth, that above three thousand Men 
abreast may pass along upon the same, and that 
without crowding one another in the least.* 

17. There are ten places of the Earth distant 
from one another three hundred Miles and up- 
wards, and yet none of them hath either Latitude 
or Longitude. 

18. There are two distinct places on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, so sitnate in respect of one an- 



other, that though the first lyes Bast from the w> 
cond, yet the second is not West from the ilnt. 

19. There is a certain European Island, the 
Northmost part whereof doth frequently aher its 
Latitude and Longitude. 

20. There is a certain place in the Island of 
Oreat Britain, where the Stars are always visible 
at any time of the Day, if the Hoxison be not 
overcast with Clouds. 



$i)ilologs* 



For the Schoolmatter . 
Grammar Study. 

An intelligent boy can express his own ideas. 
His top, marbles and kite — common topics pf 
thought — are readily and quickly discussed in all 
their aspects, benefits and uses. What does he 
need of grammar ? 

Business men enter into sharp trade with each 
other, write receipts, give notes, make terms ; sad 
no one knows whether of two men, one edneatid 
and the other unlearned, is the better bargainer. 
What does Thrift need of grammar ? 

Yet when a boy attempts to write what he mtn- 
tions with a shrug as "a composition'*^ a very 
simple and harmless thing when properly consid- 
ered—what he does every day and does well 
enough to be understood, becomes not only sa 
irksome, but almost an impossible task. So when 
an illiterate business man writes a letter, he eitlfler 
descends into a stereotyped form of expression or 
employs one who is expert in such matters to write 
his letters for him. 

Now it is just the power which the boy needs to 
write compositions and the merchant to write let- 
ters that is ostensibly bestowed on the pupil who 
faithfully learns the text of his grammar-book. It 
is confidence and facility in the manner together 
with elegance and precision in the matter of the 
statement. 

One unlearned can express thought, but the 
learned alone can express thought with correct- 
ness and propriety. 

And so the grammarians define the Art of Eag* 
lish Grammar lo be the art of speaking and writ* 
ing the English language correctly. Such thej 
would perhaps have it to be, but in reality, it is lit- 
tle more than a philosophic analysis of language 
by certain tests. 

I do not object to the complete mastery by the 
pupil of every essential definition and appliestioB 
in the books, but I must assert, what writers ia 
the past have not only felt but have shown by their 
attempts to remedy it they have believed, that the 
mere study of the elements of language as pre- 
sented in popular grammar* is quite insaiiacat 
though it may be essential. For it stops ha tkoft 
of ih^ ei^d desired ; —it doea nQt aoetrmpUah aay 
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mi Twj dedimUe to tke pupil, and it leares him 
qdui in vaeertainty as to its design till he has fin- 
iiked the graauiiar hook and is ready to put his 
kiovledge into some practical nse. 

We will examine and analyze the principles of 
pepolar grammar. 

First in order is Orthography; from its name 
agniiying correct writing. It treats of letters, 
lyllsbles, separate words and spelling. Next is 
Btymology, which treats of the different parts of 
ipeech, with their classes and modifications. This 
ii by far the branch of grammar most thoroughly 
itadied in the schools. Third, Syntax, which 
treats of the relation, agreement, government and 
arrangement of words in sentences. Fourth, Pro- 
lody, which treats of punctuation, utterance, fig- 
ures and xersification. Truly, this is a compre- 
hensiTe list of topics ; and were the student really 
uuter of them after a diligent study of his text- 
book, he would doubtless well understand gram- 
mar. But unfortunately, though the examples be 
copious, and the study diligent, these do not give 
Urn real power over the language, neither do they 
fit the pupil to do much more than to criticise what 
otben write. Hbnkt Clark. 



CJttcational ffnteUiflence^ 



ComnrinoaTiows for thia Department ihoold be ad- 
iiMied to th« FuBLisHxas of Thb SoHooLvasTBa, 
PiOTideaee. 



For tho Sehoolmaater. 
Bohool BxhlMtion at ITortli Boitnate. 

The public school in this village has been taught 
for the past season by Mr. Charles F. Andrews, 
whose labors as a teacher have been successful, 
aad, I doubt not, have been duly appreciated by 
liii pupils, and by the community in general, if the 
Urge attendance of citizens at the Exhibition giv- 
en St the close of the last term should be taken as 
an index. 

The exhibition was creditable both to the teacher 
and to the scholars who took part in the exercises. 
Xostof the pieces were original — written by Mr. 
Andrews — and evinced a vigorous mind, with 
that force of character and an ambition which al- 
ways secures success. I have only time and space 
to mention one of the productions for the occasion, 
^the mos( solid and impressive, — 

'* Jl 8CBKIC HI8T0&T OF THB WAB.'* 

This was a representation of most of the leading 
events in the history of the rebellion,— being per- 
•Mified by a large number of pupils, w^ o did hon- 
or to themselves. But <• Madame ColumUa," re- 
presented by Miss Austin, was most admirably 
pvifoKDied, especially in her replies to the repre- 
••BtatiTes of the seeeded SUtes, and also to the 
•ieciof aisiitttiee tnm loyal States, which were 



often quite lengthy, yet they were thoroughly eoia- 
mitted. As an effort at memorising, I have rareliy 
witnessed a better exhibition. 

But there are a few suggestions I wish to make 
for the consideration of teachers, in relation to 
school exhibitions. The first thing I would sug- 
gest is, that the programme of exercises should be 
greatly abridged for such occasions. The great 
mistake of many teachers is, they arrange for an 
exhibition of most of their scholars in declamation, 
in order to please the parents, who rarely, if ever, 
visit the school, except at such exhibitions. Two 
evenings of four or five hours each to complete the 
order of exercises is, emphatically, a protracted 
meeting,— wearisome alike both to the scholars 
and their audiences. 

Another suggestion is, that the declamations for 
such occasions should be, in fact, a part in the re- 
views of the school-room exercises, instead of 
making a special effort to commit and rehearse 
simply with reference to such an exhibition. As 
the pupils in the primary studies are not expected 
to pass an examination in the higher branches, 
why should time be taken to train such children In 
branches of education for which they have not 
been prepared ? By such exhibitions it appears 
to me that teachers are encouraging the very prac- 
tice in parents of which they often complain, viz. : 
that *' they do not visit the school-room to see 
what the teacher is doing with and for their child- 
ren ! '* Cannot this fault be corrected ? Cannot 
parents and guardians be induced to visit the 
school-room and witness the toils and trials and 
triumphs of both teachers and scholars, and cheer 
them by their presence and with a few kind words? 
Who can report progress fbr the next term ? 

Yours truly, j, M. h. o. 



From the Providence Evening Press, April 14. 
Maatinff of tha Bhoda Island Inatitixta* 

The vitality, enterprise and spirit of progress which 
characterize this body were strikingly manifested at its 
sessions in Wickford on Friday and Saturday of last 
week. The large attendance showed a lively appre- 
ciation of the utility of such meetings on the part of 
the teachers of the State. One spirit seemed to ani- 
mate the whole body. The great question with all 
seemed to be, " What shall we do for our own pro- 
fessional improvement and for the improvement of 
the schools of Bhode Island?^* A very general in- 
terest was taken in the proceedings by the citizens of 
the place, and the Town HaU, where the meetings 
were held, was filled to overflowing. 

The Institute was called to order on Friday after- 
neon by Yloe President J. H. Teflt Mr. F. C Sears 
was appointed Secretary />ro fem. Ptayer was ofiTer- 
ed by Bev. Mr. Collins, of the Bpiscopd Church. 

After some remarks fh>m the Vice President, the 
qaeetion of the afternoon, ** What are some of tha 
defects in our Publio Schools?" was taken up, and 
was diicassedwitheaniMtneis and ability by M^asn. 
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AHaii and ChadMy, of Wickfbrd; Sloeom, of Qreen- 
wieh; Potter, Tefft, Eldridge and Lansing. The de- 
bate was not conducted with exclusive reference to 
the schools of our own State, but the more general 
intereeti of education were fully considered. 

£yenikg Session. 

The evening session was commenced at half-past 
seven o'clock. 

Mr. A. J. Manchester, Principal of the Prospect 
street Grammar School, Providence, occupied an hour 
rexy profitably, by the delivery of a beautiful lecture 
on ** The Teacher; his work and his rewards." It 
was not only valuable for its lessons of practical wis- 
dom, but most engaging from the whole-souled ardor 
and earnest love of profession which it revealed. The 
lecturer spoke of the true spirit which should actuate 
the teacher in his work as that of philanthropy. The 
true teacher is one who feels himself called from on 
high to a peculiar sphere of doty. Hence he strives 
to endue his character with all Christian virtues and 
perfections. He comes to his woi^ with ardent en- 
thusiam and patient self-denial. He is always living 
and learning with his pupils. He never requires of 
them what he is unwilling or unable to do himself. 
He threads the old and beaten paths with the same 
eager curiosity as if he had never travelled them be- 
fore. He never grows old in his methods, still less 
in his feelings and sympathies. 

The teacher is mainly responsible for the intellec- 
tual growth of the child, and therefore must have 
right views of education. He is responsible for the 
moral training of the child, and he must teach by 
example as well as precept. He is responsible for 
the religious training of those whom he instructs. 
Hence the school must become the centre of his best 
thoughts and the theatre of his best acts, so that 
when he shall meet his pupils at the final judgment, 
he may give a good account of the influence which 
he has exerted. 

The rewards of the teacher do not lie hi the path 
of worldly gain or worldly honor; but in the con- 
sciousness of self improvement and of practical be- 
nevolence ; in the gratitude of his pupUs, the com- 
mendations of his patrons, the approval of heaven. 
Hence he does not repine at hb hard lot, but toils on 
in faith and hope, cheered with visions of a bright 
future, when, having finished his course and being 
gathered to the home of the righteous, he shall meet 
multitudes iostructed by his wise precepts and pro 
fited by his pure example, who *' shall rise up to call 
him blessed." 

The sputker closed with the following allusion to 
Lieut Henry R. Pierce, late principal of the Woon- 
Bocket High School: 

My Brothers:— Another link in our fraternal chain 
is broken; the tongue that used to utter words of 
good cheer and of sympathy in our councils is silent; 
the eye that watched so constantly and so faithfully 
over not only a special chaige, but over the general 
educational interest of onr State, is dimmed ; the 
warm Ui:art, that swellad and throbbed with the true 



spirit of the self-denying teacher, has eeaaad to 
that noble brow and Christian heart, that manly Ibm 
we all loved so well to meet, rest upon the sonny 
bank of the Pamlico. But our brother is not dead; 
he lives to-day in a peculiar sense, in the hearts of 
bis friends and his pupils, in our hearts and inoor in- 
stitutions. Goodness and truth can never die. Wliat 
we call death is, indeed, to the ChrisUan bat the free- 
ing of the spirit— a silent waiting of the sonl ibr ths 
coming of its Lord* 

Nobly yielding the quiet and pleasures of a happy 
home, our brother entered the service of his oooatry, 
not because he was ambitious of personal lame, but 
because he yearned to battle for the preservation of 
our government — ^for freedom, for the true and the 
right ; and he bravely fell at the post of dn^. While 
we mourn onr loss, let no murmurs of complaint es- 
cape our lips, for God doeth all things welL Let as 
emulate our brother's virtues and let ns so live sad 
labor that we, too, may (all upon the field of honsr 
and expire at the post of duty. 

After the lecture, remarks of a general chanctir 
were made by Messrs. Kobbins and Potter, and by 
H. D. Smith, Esq., of Worcester. 

Second Dat. 

The Inititnte assembled at 9 o'clock on Satorday 
morning, the President, Mr. J. J. Ladd, in the chair. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. Slocnna. 

The discussion assigned for this hour, upon "the 
relative duties of parents, teachers and pupHs," was 
opened by the President, and continued by Mr. 
DeMunn, of Providence. 

Mr. S. A. Potter occupied the next half hour in re- 
marks upon the subject of Penmanship, in which ha 
showed that the science could be reduced to three 
general principles. 

At half-past ten o'clock Mr. F. B. Snow gave a ia- 
miliar lecture on the subject of Beading, iUostrsdnf 
the views which he advanced by practicml exercises 
with a class. He tirged the importance of having 
the scholar comprehend what he reads, and of giv- 
ing heed to the quali^ of voice and to articalatioa. 

Brief remaiics on the subject of the lectore ooea- 
pied the remainder of the time until adjoanoment. 



The session was resumed at halt-past one o'dockf 
when a further discussion was had on the subject of 
Reading, and examples were given by Messrs. Man- 
chester and DeMunn. 

A discussion upon " The duties of teaidiers at the 
present time to their country," being next in order, 
was snstained by Mr. Snow, of Providence, and ths 
Rev. Mr. Slocnm, who had been in the service of tiw 
oonntiy under Gen. McClellan. The maniker in whieb 
expressions of patriotic sentiment were received hf 
the audience showed oondnsively thai no iiinwiUfisM 
of disloyal^ would ever be brought agatut the 
dwellers hereabout. 

Messrs. Tefift and Sears, of North KingslWB, and 
Mr. Eastman of East Qreenwieh, having beea a^ 
pointed a committee on resolntioiii, laportad tfca M- 
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lowing, wldch were imaiiimoQsly adopted, when the 

iMtitote adjoarned : 

Buaktd^ That the thanks of the Institute be pre- 
aenied to Messrs. A. J. Maochester, F. B. Snow, and 
8. A. Potter for their valuable and practical lectures ; 
to Messrs. .Winsor, W.W. Champlin and A. Chad- 
sejrfor their faithfUl and efficient services in behalf of 
the lostitote; to Misses B. and M. Hammond and 
Miss E. M. Heniy for favors rendered as ; to the peo- 
ple of N. Kingstown for tiie use of their town-house, 
ind also to the citizens of Wickford who have so 

Sneronsly welcomed us to their hotoitalities and 
ve thereby added so much to the pfeasure of eur 
ftay among them. 

The meeting thus closed was characterized by zeal 
ind harmony. The generous hospitality of the good 
p«>ple of the place did much to promote its success. 
We doubt not the teachers will return to their avoca- 
tions with a renewed sense of their high calling and 
privQeges. 



^atfientatfcs. 



€k>MMuiricAT!ONB for this Department should be ad- 
dceiNd to K. W. DbMunn, Providence. 



From the Illinois Teacher. 
An Aritliinetioal Fuszle. 

I doubt not many of the readers of the Teacher 
ire acquained with a performance which looks very 
strange and even magical to a person unfamiliar 
vith numbers, and which I have seen in some ju- 
Teoile books. It is this : take any two numbers 
divisible by 9 ; add (or multiply) them ; from the 
nm (or product) strike out a figure, and tell the 
otiier figures in any order to the person who pro- 
poses the puzzle, and he will tell what figure was 
struck out. Thus, you take 495 and 306, I being 
ignorant what you take ; you add them, and teh 
me that after striking out a figure you have left 1 
and 0. I say at once you struck out 8. Whatever 
figure must be used to make t&e sum of the given 
figures equal to 9, or a multiple of 9, is the figure 
itruck out If 5 and 7 are given me, I say 7 and 
6 are 12 ; 6 is needed to make 18 ; therefore 6 was 
ttniek out. The peculiar properties of the multi- 
ples of 9 are.so well known now to the students of 
our common arithmetics that I need not explain. 

I have often amused myself and others with a 
variety of processes depending upon a few simple 
relations of numbers, such as any good scholar in 
our practical arithmeties can understand if he can 
eztraet the cube root, but which are quite puzzling 
to most persons even if very familiar with numbers. 
I will give a few actual instances ; the great puz- 
tle is, that I extract the cube root, or seem to do 
it, with marvelous speed. I propose it as a prob- 
lem to the readers of the Teacher to ascertain, by 
analysis of these instances, the methods used and 
the principles involved. In ascertaining them you 
may And oat something useful to you. I was once 
in a school-room where the teacher had written 
apoa the board the number 9,139,329, and the class 



were trying to find the cube-root of it. It oceur- 
red to me that I might, perhaps, by a mental ope- 
ration ascertain the root, as the teacher pronounc- 
ed it a perfect cube ; and within a minute after I 
thought of it I said to the teacher, •* The root is 
209." Following out my discovery, I soon found 
myself able to give, by mental operation only, and 
almost instantly, the cube-roots of all perfect cubes 
expressed by 4, 5 or 6 figures; and in the same way 
the cube-roots of one-tenth of all perfect cubes 
expressed by 7» 8 or 9 figures. What I discovered 
is used in the following examples, in connection 
with other processes and principles which whoso 
will may discover. I propose as the problem, the 
discovery of the methods and principles used. I 
must say, however, that the operations in the 4th 
and 6th, preliminary to the direction, ** cube the 
number,*' are based upon other principles and 
properties of numbers than those used in the Ist, 
2d and 3d. I place the operation (which I do not 
see) alongside my directions. 

I. Take some number expressed by three figures, 
no one of which is a cipher ; do not tell me what 
you take : write the number as a period of thou- 
sands, following it by the same 
Unteen Operation, n^m^jer as a period of units : 
7)765766 • 



5)109395 

9)21879 

13)2431 

187 

187«=34,969 
187«=6.539,203 



thus, if you take 413, you write 
413413. Divide this number by 
7; divide the quotient by any 
number under 10 that will leave 
no remainder ; divide this quo- 
tient hy any number under 10, 
as before ; divide this quotient 
by 13. How many figures in 
the last quotient ? Annoer, 
"Three." Cube the number. 
How many figures ? Ana. ** Seven." Cross the 
the middle three, and give me the others in their 
order, putting x in places of crossed figures. ^Ins. 
6,5xx,z03." The number which yon cubed was 
187. (This answer I gave in four seconds after 
writing the mutilated number ) 

II. Take a number of three figures and make 
one of six as directed before. Odd, or even ? Ana. 
" Odd." Divide by any number between 12 and 30 

that will give no remainder ; 

Unseen Operation, ^jj^j j^ ^ number less than 

13)261261 



7)20097 

2871 
—1859 



10 giving no remainder. How 
many figures in the quotient ? 
Ana. "Four." What is the 
thousands' figure ? Ana. "2." 
Subtract 1859. Ana. ''Done; 
I still have four figure*." Is the 
number even ? Ana. " Yes." 
Divide by 2 ; cube the quotient 
number. How many figures 
now? Ana. "Nine." Begin- 
ning to count at units, put x in 
place of the 2d, 4th and 6th, and give me as be- 
fore. Ana. " 129,x5a:,2«6." The number cubed 
waa 606. (Answer given by me in three seconds.) 




606«=256,036 
606*=129,554,216 
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III. Taking three figures, make a number of 

fix figures as before. If possi- 
CTiueen Operation, y^ ^jj^^^ |,y ^ gubtract 8008; 
8)632832 ' 



79079 
—8008 

13)71071 

7)5467 




418 
418»=:73,034,632 



divide remainder by 13 ; divide 
quotient by 7. How many fig- 
ures now i Ana. ** Three." Is 
the number above 500 ? Ant. 
*' Yes." Subtract 863 ; cube 
the remainder. How many fig- 
ures? Ans. "Eight." Be- 
ginning at units, put a in place 
of the 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th, and 
give as before. Aru. '* 73,0xr,- 
xar2." The number which you 

cubed was 418. (Answer given 
in four seconds.) 

IV. Take an even number greater than 20 and 

less than 100, and multiply it 
CTiMMH OpmiUm. ^^ g^ ^^ ^j^^^ product by 6 ; 

g annex a cipher, and subtract 

the number first taken ; divide 

the remainder by 7 ; divide the 
quotient by 2 ; divide the quo- 
tient by 7; cube the quotient 
now obtained. Atu. "Done, 
with seven places in the power." 
Then, beginning with the hun- 
dred-thousands' figure, put X 
in its place, and in every alter- 
nate place, and give as before. 
Ana, *«6,»3a;,2x3." The num- 
ber cubed was 187 ; and the 
number taken at first, 34. ( An- 
iwer given in six seconds. 
y. Take some multiple of 3 between 30 and 

100 ; multiply by 9 and the pro- 
duct by 6 ; annex a cipher, and 
subtract the number first taken; 
divide the remainder by 7 ; di- 
vide that quotient by 7 ; cube 
the number obtained. Ana, 
" Done, with seven figures in 
the power." Put xxx in place 
of the middle three figures, and 
give me as before. Anawert 
" 1,2x9,049." There is a mis- 
take in your work. Ana, " I 
think not : I will see. I have 
it now* I made i^ mistake in 
getting the cube. I now give 
you 9,lxa;,«29." The number 
cubed was 209: number first 
taken, 57. (Answer in seven seconds.) 

In the fifth example I have given a real instance 
of error; the operator erred in multiplying 209 by 
209 : I did not know where the error was, but could 
■ay almost at once there was an error. The varie- 
ty of methods by which I obtain the number that 
I direct to be cubed is almost endless, as I never 
use the same method twice ; but the principles are 
few that explain them all, and enable me to devise 
them extemporaneously. Ultssm. 



306 
6 

18360 
—34 

7)18326 

2)2618 

7)1309 

187 
187*=6.539,203 



Unfeen Operation. 

57 
9 

513 
6 

80780 
-^7 

7)30723 
8)4389 




(209»=:1, 266.749) 
299*=9,129,329 



iSftritors' Sejrartment* 



Otr& CoTBR shows what may be expected bfeu 
readers Arom month to month. Each gentlesBsm 
has a specific field of thought, and will reveal ths 
truth to us in that direction especially* The vsiioas 
departments of school work, as well as of literators 
in general, will be examined by those who p o sieti 
distinguished ability. We are to expect six origi- 
nal articles from' each contributing editor dviiDf 
the year. Will not this be a rare feast, and all for 
the simple price of one dollar, Thb Schoolmas- 
TBB never promised such a flow of rich thingi u 
the coming year. We want aubaeribera^-me ought 
to have them. Teachers take care of your jonmaL 
It lives or dies at your hands. It Is a child of die 
profession. At the Institute in Wickford a week 
or two since, we met with a cheering response tnm 
teachers and citisens. Several citisens of that 
goodly town gave us the <* dollar " with a hesity 
wish for its prosperity. 

Bear in mind that there is no speculation in this. 
It is a work for the public good, and all of its in- 
come thus far has been expended upon its improve- 
ment. Teachers, why not put your shoulders to 
the wheel and place this journal on a strong and 
vigorous foundation ? Don*t care for it f Then 
you are a mercenary, and time will prove you un- 
worthy the position you now occupy. Don't com- 
plain of "small pay" when you do not lifts fin- 
ger to convince the people that you are worthy of 
a greater reward. As you elevate the profession, 
so you will inevitably increase the demands npoa 
the community. In time you will be paid all joa 
are worth. There are teachers in New England 
who take no educational journal, nor do they ever 
read one ; there are physicians who patronise no 
journal of their profession, — and what then? 
Why they finally are superseded by some live mas, 
and the community say, we thought it would be le. 
The physician may not altogether lose his bas- 
ness, but he will only be called to do that which he 
is utterly unable to forget. He becomes a medici- 
nal fossil. He sleeps. 



Photograph Albums, &c. — At Rider's you vOI 
find a splendid assortment of these at fair pxicet, 
as well as a variety of materials usually found is 
such a store. 

At Frank Oay's store you will find some of the 
choicest selections, and it is currently reported 
among the tea-parties and sewing-rirdee that he 
sells them much cheaper than any other. He 
warrants every one. He has second-hand books 
and a large assortment of new onee. Frank Gay 
has advertised in Thb ScHooLKASTBa veiy gca- 
erously, and is now receiving the rewards by a nih 
of country teachers on Saturdays, which is lisb Is 
see. Frank, success to you. Thb SoxoouUfH^ 
makes a bow for your generous ayBafAthleSi 
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Pion Um PzoTideoe* ZmUng ]^eM« April 29th. 
'WooDflookat. 



FinnEBAL SSBYICBS OF THS lATB LlEUT. H. B. 

POBd^— An air of the deepeit solemmty peiraded 
tfatrtreeli of this Tilkgo to-day, during Uie progrem 
of the hallowed rites oonneeted with the interment of 
this brare officer in the khI of Bhode Island. Bnai- 
leM was generaSj suspended, and notwithstanding 
the thieatening aspects of the weather in the early 
pert of the day, the railioad trains from ProTidence 
nd Worcester brought laige delegations of teachers 
nd otheiB, to participate in the moomflil pageant. 

The body of Lieut. Pierce arrived here on Satur- 
diy erening, and was immediately conveyed to Ly- 
team Hall, where a goazd of honor, consisting of 
fear privates, under Lient^Charies Watson, detaUed 
ftwD the ranks of the Woonsocket Guards, were sta- 
tioQed,and remained until the corpse was removed ibr 
final interment. The room was tasteflilly and appro- 
postdy decorated with fhried flags, &c., and the cas- 
ket containing the body rested on the American flag, 
in pniteeting which his dying hours were spent The 
ibolewere under a canopy of black. On the casket 
viB the ibUowing inscription : 

LiSUT. H.B. PiSBCB, 

Fifth Kegt. B. I. V., 

Killed at Newbera. Mai«h Uth, 1862. 

Aged 88 years. 

Without doubt a braver man than Lieut. Pierce 
nerer enteied the arena of battle. He was a native 
of Vermont, and began life one of the poorest of the 
poor, bat has been a hero from boyhood. Without 
boDM, money, friends, he struggled through the pub- 
lie schools, teaching, laboring, economizing. With a 
determined will that would yield to no obstacles, he 
entered Amherst College— took a good position in 
lu dsss and graduated honorably. He afterwards 
tiogfat the High Schools at Saxonville and Hopkin- 
toD, ICass., and in the latter place was united in mar- 
nsge to one of his young pupils — ^Miss THIinghast, 
now left a child-widow with one chOd. He snbee- 
qnently became Principal ot the High School at 
Woonsocket, where he remained a faithful and suo- 
csKfol teacher until Gov. Spragae invited his atten- 
tion to the war. As one of the speakers remarked, 
vhile at Annapolis, after he had bid adieu to his wife 
•ad funily, and his host of friends in this place, he 
nplied to a friend who questioned him as to his 
objeet in thus periling his life, that he could not bear 
the tiuraght that his little son should grow up and 
lesd the history of this wicked rebellion, and not 
abo read that his fhther was engaged in sustaining 
the government in such a struggle. 

At 10 1-2 o'clock, the procession was formed at 
Armory Hall, under the supervision of Beuel P. 
Smith as Chief Marshal, together with his Aids, £. 
X. Jeackes, Bethuel A. Slooomb, Oscar J. Bathban. 
the pieeessfon was composed and distributed as fol- 
loin: 

Amsriean Bnss Band, 18 pieces, Amoiy Paine, 



Colonel; Chas. Watson, Llentenantj 8. B. Bartholo- 
mew, Adjutant; David r. Harris, Lieutenant. 

Slatersville Union Band — 16 {neoes. 

Slatersville Drill Corps — iO muskets. Captain, 
Isaac Place; 1st Lieutenant, H. A. Twist; M Lieu- 
tenant, D. B. Burdick; 8d Lieutenant, Nathan Ben- 
ton. 

Woonsocket Lodge of Odd Fellows — 54 members, 
Wm. £. Hubbard, K. G. 

Woonsocket Lyceum — 68 memben, Emor Cae, 
President. 

Teachers of Providence Schools, 10 in number. 

Woonsocket High School — 89 members . 

Bible Class of Baptist Society, fbrmeriy taufi^t by 
the deceased, 85 membeis, Washington Smith, 
Teacher. 



WoonaoAatChuurdSytt muskets— Peter Simpson, 



The Pall Bearers, numbering twelve, were com- 
posed of six from the O. P. fraternity and the r»- 
mainder firom the military, as foUows: 

Odd FeOoios— Daniel H. Paine. Kathan T. Veny, 
Noah L. Peck, Henry A. Stone, Wm. C Boyden, Jr., 
Chas. D. Place. 

MiUTART— Lt L. C. Warner, First Light Infhnt- 
ry, Lieut. G. H. Pierce, National Oadets ; Lieut John 
E. True, 6th Begiment B. I. Y. ; Lieut F. C. Sayles, 
Pawtucket Light Goard ; Lieut Charles D. JHlson, 
Bnmside Zouaves; Lieut S. B. Bartholemew, Woon- 
socket Guards. 

The procession moved through Main street, and in- 
to the spacious hall in Harris* Building, where it ar- 
rived about 11 o^dock. The hall, entries and stair- 
ways, were soon crowded so completely as to render 
it necessary for those stationed on guard to prevent 
farther access to any part of the building. 

Bev. B. P. Talbot of the Episcopal Church, opened 
the exercises in the Hall, by reading selected passa- 
ges of scripture appropriate to the occasioo. The 
hjrmn commencing — 

** When those we love pass away," 

was then sung by a large choir, after which Bev. Mr. 
Talbot delivered a most fitting and impressive eulogy 
upon the lifb and character of the deceased, whiclk 
time and space alone prevent us fh>m laying beftare 
our readers. 

Bev. John Jennings, of the Baptist Church, follow- 
ed in a similar strain, after which the services at the 
hall were brought to a close by singing the following, 
composed for the occasion by J. M. Stewart, of the 

Patriot office: 

nnquuK. 

Seat sweetly, O Pilgrim i thy Jonrnev is o'er— 
Thou standest serene on eteraity's shore. 
Where mUlions before thee their eares have laid down, 
For a blessing eternal, the cooqueror's orown. 

An enriroaed with dangers the path thou hast trod. 
Bat though dark and mysterioos, it led thee to God, 
Who glveth the weary and wandering room, 
And whiipen in accents of tenderness, *' Come." 

Best sweetly, O Soldier t thy batUes are done^ 
Thy warlkre is ended, the victory won ; 
The foemen have fled, or lie cold in the greve, 
And a laurel immortal awalteth the brave. 

Never more shall the olarion, with notes wild and deep, 
Nor the sentinel's ohallenae, arouse thee from sleep;— 
Thv mortal we place 'neath the sheltering sod. 
But thy spirit, O Soldier ! is resting with God. 

The eolunm was again formed and proceeded to 
Oak Hill Cemetery, where all that was mortal of the 
bnve lieutenant were consigned to a vault, which, in 
lifh, he assisted in constructing. 
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Iiive and Iiet Uvo. 

Under this old and trite saying we wish to make 
a few suggestions in regard to the matters of the 
financial interest of our journal. It is well known 
that the subscription list of our periodical can pay 
not near the monthly expenses of publishing, there- 
fore we must resort to our adyertising friend^ and 
other sources for the balance. Now there are many 
teachers who have a warm interest in the welfare 
of Thb Schoolmaster, and are doing much for its 
promotion, who can influence much patronage in 
the various lines of business in our city. Now is it 
not the duty of such to patronize those who help 
sustain our journal by advertising? We think those 
who help sustain the journal, wherever they may 
be, should receive the patronage of the teachers 
so far as may be consistent with their own person- 
al interests. 

If a bookseller is so short-sighted as to drive his 
best customers from his store by a total indiffer- 
ence to his best interests, he should have the 
benefit of a wiser man's experience. Supposing 
all educational journals should at last die for want 
of support, what would probably be the net gains 
of the book-trade. Teachers, if it may be, help 
thoae who are willing to help you. When you go to 
Boston, take your file of Schoolmasters and see 
who advertise, and give such a call. When you 
go to New York or Philadelphia, do the same, and 
when you visit our beautiful city remember your 
friends, for the friends of The Schoolmaster are 
your friends, and its enemies will do what they can 
by indifference and coldness to kill your profession. 

Contributions. 

The following contributions have been received 
in compliance with a resolution passed at a recent 
meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion, held at Carolina Mills, for the relief of the 
sick and wounded soldiers : 

Previously reported, $fi& 41 

Mr. O. M. Bently, Pub. School. Hopkinton, 40 
Miss S. M. Lillibridge, Public School, Rich- 
mond • • •••• 16 

Mr. A. A. Lillibridge do do. 22 

F. B. Snow, Brideham School, Providence. 6 13 

M. A. Maynard, Dist. No. 2, Burrillville. .. 25 

George W. Spalding, Natick, 1 84 

Miss Kate Pendleton, No. 11, Watch Hill, 

Westerly 60 

F. B. Smith, Vallev Falls, Dist. No. 33. . . . 3 75 

Second Primary, Elmwood 50 

H. H. Gorton, Dist. No. 15, Warwick,.... 51 
Miss E. A. Pierce, Summer Street Interme- 
diate, Providence. 1 51 

W. H. Gifford, Middlctown, Dist, No. 3,... 1 25 

D. R. Adams, Public School, Centreville. . . 85 

A Primary School, Providence 1 52 

W. C. Peckham, No. 11, Burrillville 36 

Miss S. J. Bates, Primary, No. U, do 36 

Miss E. P. Cunliffe, Dist. No. 1, Warwick. 1 00 

East District. Warren, 28 

H. M. Rice, Hish School, Woonsocket .... 75 

Perlcy Verry, Grammar School, do 82 

Miss A. Peck, Intermediate do. • .do 57 

M-iss 9« ^* Brown, Primary do. • .do. 88 



Miss £■ Paine,.... . .do.*.. .do.. .do.... .... 40 

Miss M. R. Brown,. .do do.. .do.. ...... 35 

Miss Lucy Smith,. ..do ilo...do 78 

N. W. DeMunn. Principal Benefit Street 

Grammar School, Providenre, 3 06 

Mary W. Armington, Graham Street Inter- 
mediate School, Providence,! 1 12 

Mary £. Anthony, Benefit Street Interme- 
diate School, (one room.) Providence,. 63 
Lizzie A. Davis and Susan R. Joslyn. Ben- 
efit Street Primary School, Providence, €3 
J. H. Arnold. PorUmouth, District No. 5.. 5 00 

William L. Chace, Chepachet 2 00 

Miss Fanny Padelford, Elmwood Primary,. 58 

Mr. H. H. Brown, Glocester 15 

Intermediate and Primary, Hammond St., 

Providence, 325 

Miss Mary £. Barber, Kingstown, 13 

Mr. J. H. Tefft, Kingstown, 50 

Miss Mary M. Shelley, Primary, Ring 8L, 

Providence ....» G2 

Miss Maria Essex, Priinary, Potter's Aven- 
ue, Providence • 100 

Miss Elizabeth Helme, Primary, Walling 

Street, Providence, 100 

Miss Elizabeth B. Carpenter, Intermediate, 

Walling Street, Providence 175 

Mr. I. F. Cadv, High School, Warren, 312 

Misses H. P. Martin and G. Buffinton, Pri- 
mary, Warren, lOS 

Miss DavoPs Private School, Warren 60 

Miss A. W. Jackson, Primary, Summer St., 

Providence ...•• 180 

Nathan B. Lewis, Richmond 35 

Henry B. Kenvon, Arcadia, 45 

Miss S. J. Williams. Fountain Street Gram- 
roar School, Providence 42 

Caroline W. James, Hopkins School, North 

Providence..... 1 60 

J. B. Spencer, District No 9. Warwick,... 1 00 

Miss Lydia C. Armstrong. Chepachet 1 00 

Mr. T. T. Tucker, South Kingtown 35 

Graham Street Primarv, Providence 46 

Oeorse H. Gardner, Ailenton 75 

Ann E. Tefft, Kingston 11 

Louisquissett School..... •....••••••• 60 

iwsi 
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The Atlantic for May has been received, 
following are among the contents: 

Man under Sealed Orders ; My Garden ; Lyria 
of the Street ; The South Breaker ; Methods of 
Study in Natural History ; Spirits ; The Titmouse ; 
Saltpetre as a Source of Power; Lines Writtea 
under a Portrkit of Theodore Winthrop ; The 
Statesmanship of Richelieu ; Slavery in its Prin- 
ciples, Development and Expedients ; The Vol- 
unteer ; Speech of Hon. Preserved Doe in Scoet 
Caucus. 

We have often called attention to this print* of 
monthlies, and we can only say, what we have said 
before, that no American scholar can afford to be 
without the valuable information it contains. The 
articles by Prof. Agassis, on the study of Natural 
History, are alone worth many timea the piiee of 
the magazine. 

Wb learn that our worthy editor and feDoW- 
teacher, M. S. Greene, of Westerly, has been en- 
gaged for the public school in Carolina Mills dir^ 
in)r the coming year. We wish our 
friend success in his ehoaen profeadon. 
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For th« 8oho(dma8t«r. 
Fhyiioal and Political Qeograpby. 

Phtsical science, in connection with geogra- 
phy, has hitherto receiyed but little attention in 
the fchool-room, and even our text-books have 
been strangelj silent upon the subject« 

This is much to be regretted, because it not 
only forms one of the most interesting and pro- 
lific subjects for study, but is absolutely essen- 
tial to a thorough knowledge of geographical 
leience in general. 

The natural sciences hare advanced wonder- 
fully within the last few years, and we are sur- 
prised that man, placed in a world of such 
immutable order, should contrive to remain so 
long ignorant of the familiar objects by which 
he is surrounded. The earliest efforts of the 
mind appear to have been devoted to abstract 
speculations, such as investigations of mathe- 
matical principles, and even the first application 
of thought to physical subjects was away in dis- 
tiat worlds, where the wildest imagination had 
leveled from time immemorial, while the more 
tangible results of the operations of nature's 
laws were left comparatively untouched. They 
knew more of the geography of the heavens 
than of the earth, physically or politically, and 
the former was mapped and charted long before 
the latter. 

It has been some hundreds of years since the 
idea of universal gravitation was first promul- 
gated, but leas than a century since Priestly dis- 
eovered oxygen gas and analyzed the air we 
breathe. 

Eeoent inTOitigationa have opened new trea- 
tuea of available truths, and we must make 
vie of them if we are to derive any benefit from 



them. Therefore the subjects of study should 
be so modified and extended as to afford the 
greatest possible advantage, intellectual and 
practical, not only to the student, but also to 
those whose duty it is to expound them. We 
must not be content to trundle around in the 
same old ruts of thought, and carry a stone in 
one end of our meal-bags because, forsooth, our 
grandfathers did the same thing, but branch off 
into new fields, lay out new roads, cultivate 
new soil, open new veins and bring to light fr^sh 
treasures from nature's great storehouse of 
knowledge. 

The educational world appears to be appreci- 
ating, in some degree, the advantages of learn- 
ing physical in connection with political geogra- 
phy, and hence efforts are being made to intro- 
duce the former into our schools. It seems to 
be a question, whether they should be taken 
separately or so combined as to form one study. 

There are some reasons for making them se- 
parate studies. The principal one appears to 
be, the danger of overtasking the minds of 
young pupils. It is argued that very young 
scholars might not be able to grasp all the prin- 
ciples of physical geography. Neither can they 
all of political or mathematical, but enough may 
be introduced to establish general principles in 
each, leaving details to a more advanced work 
and more mature minds. 

There are cogent reasons for uniting them. 
First, there are already too many studies in our 
common schools. An ungraded school should 
never have any of the higher branches taught, 
beoauae teachers have generally more than thef 
can do faithfully, if the school is large, without 
them. Secondly, if made a separate study, it is 
almost sure to be passed over, parents and pa* 
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pils not appreeialing its Talue nor realizing its 
importance, and the time will be devoted to 
something else. Experience has proved over 
again the difficulty of getting classes to take 
hold of physical geography alone. 

Thirdly, if taught separately pupils fail to see 
the connection between the physical and politi- 
cal, a point which must be considered very im- 
portant. A lesson is recited, and the class take 
their seats *' without note or comment " from 
the teacher, generally because he has no time 
for explanations. If both are learned at the 
same time and recited in thf same lesson, pupils 
cannot fail to perceive the relation of the two 
departments to each other. 

In order to teach physical geography in any 
manner successfully, it is absolutely necessary 
that the school-room should be furnished, not 
only with the ordinary globes and outline maps, 
but also with physical charts showing the geo- 
logical structure of the earth, the mountain sys- 
tems, river basins, isothermal lines, distribution 
of plants and animals, ocean tides and currents, 
winds and storms, commercial intercourse, &c. 

Pictures, too, faithful representations of nat- 
ural divisions in perspective, should adorn its 
walli* A knowledge of some of the common 
minerals, that the scholar can collect in the fields 
or by the roadside, would be an invaluable aid 
to a thorough understanding of the geological 
structure of the earth. Therefore the teacher 
should interest himself and his pupils in col- 
lecting specimens of different kinds of rock, and 
thus forming an interesting and instructive cab- 
inet, which time and industry would continual- 
ly increase. 

With these aids a pupil obtains a living idea 
of his subject, one that the first wave of forget- 
fulness will not be likely to sweep away, and 
upon which he can rely as a foundation for 
■ometbing greater. 

As an illustration showing the connection 
between our ordinary primary geography and 
physical science, let us suppose a class who are 
jost beginning to learn the natural divisions, to 
have the subject of mountains under considera- 
tion. The text should be committed to memory 
and recited verbatim. Many object to this, but 
it can do no harm, while it strengthens the me- 
mory to retain what follows. If a choice was 
to be made between memorizing without oral 
faistruetion and oral instruction without memor- 
izing, the latter would be decidedly preferable. 
Bus if the two can be so combined as to reap 
the f4nntages to be derived ftom both methods, 



it should be done. The text should b« takoi 
as a basis for a short, familiar, catechetical lec- 
ture on the subject of mountains. Point to a 
hill in the neighborhood, and ask how that 
would appear if its top was among the donda, 
and instead of the green fields and herds of cat- 
tle which could now be seen, the summit was a 
barren rock or glistening with crystal snows. 
The imagination of the pupil would be excited 
at once and his mind awakened to receive the 
other topics which would be presented in con- 
nection with that. It should then be shown 
how it would appear in a picture, also on a 
map, comparing at the same lime your own de- 
scriptions and illustrations with those in the 
text which he has committed. Thb will make 
him understand that and impress it so inddli- 
bly upon him that he will not soon forget it. 
Then the formation of a mountain and moun- 
tain ranges might be Qlustrated ; showing how 
the different strata hare broken and turned up 
on their edges by forces acting from beneath, 
and how the unstratified rocks have been thrown 
out and constitute the tops of our loftiest peaks. 

All could be easily shown by diagrams on 
the blackboard, or the well-arranged geological 
charts above mentioned. The mineralogieal 
cabinet should also be resorted to, to show the 
materials which go to make up the great masses 
of earth and rocks that have been elevated to 
such heights. 

Rivers could be introduced in the same man- 
ner, giving the physical outlines of a country that 
would naturally contain many large streams, al- 
so one destitute of water. Explain the princi- 
ple of evaporation and condensation in coiuee- 
tion with the sources of rivers, also their com- 
mercial importance, with their magnitude. 

To interweave the two subjects successfblly 
and have them well understood requires a Um 
teacher, one perfectly familiar with his business, 
conversant with the progress and recent disco- 
veries in natural science, and who possesses a 
love for his calling, a vivacity of temperament 
and a power of communication that wiU rivet 
the attention and awaken a spirit of enthusissa 
in the minds of his pupils. 

Applying this principle on a more extended 
scale, we might explain the physical eonditioBS 
requisite lor fiourishing countries ; that it does 
not depend altogether upon the people of those 
countries, but partly upon their physical sdip- 
tation for the development of man's genius sad 
enterprise. 

We could not expect to see a nation, no vat- 
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ter how enterpriung, conTertiiig the deeerto of 
AMca or the steppes of Siberia into flovriehing 
kingdoms or repnblics, building large cities and 
extending their commerce and arms to all parts 
of the world. 

On the other hand, conntiies haying such la- 
Torable physical formations as some parts of 
Europe and the United States, are peculiarly 
adapted to derelop all the resources which ciyi- 
lizadon and refinement, united with indomita- 
ble energy and Ioto of gain, can bring to bear 
apon them. The surface of those countiies is 
diTerufied with hills, mountains and ralleys, 
the Tery conditions necessary to fertility ; well 
watered by large, navigable rivers, which afford 
the most ample inland communication. The 
most valuable and useful minerals, such as coal, 
iron, copper, lead, silver and gold, are beneath 
the surface in immense quantities. The coasts 
sre indented with numerous bays and estuaries, 
forming deep, spacious harbors for an extensive 
eommerce. The climate, too, is just that which 
wiU develop most strongly the energies of a 
people, being free from the enervating influences 
of extreme heat or cold. Forms of government 
may retard or accelerate the progress of civili- 
sation in such countries, but where nature fur- 
nishes man with all the elements of national 
greatnees, no earthly power, however despotic, 

esn stop the tide of human progress. 

X. 8. o. 
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Boliool-Houee Furniture. 



SncxiKG FlabtbbKhxtobic— The Editor 
of Harper' 8 Magazine says in his '* j^osy C?iair" 
leader, " The conseryatism of Washington was 
an adhetion to moral principle." We have ital- 
icised the word to which we object in this sen- 
tence, and as the mistake of the Editor is quite 
a common error with writers and speakers, we 
will state our reason for objecting to it. The 
word adhetion is properly applied to material 
parts or surfaces in close contact, but should not 
be used to express a moral relation of things ; 
for which service the cognate word adherence 
is specially adapted. It will not be found im- 
possible, perhaps, to quote respectable usage of 
the word odheMon in the moral sense, but in all 
inch cases it is inadvertence in the author. 

Akin to this mistake in the use of the word 
adAesioii« for adherence, is that of many writers 
and speakers in the use of the words soluble and 
insoluble for solvable and insolvable. The dis- 
tinction between these words is precisely that 
which exists between adhesion and adherence. 
We should not say ** The problem is insoluble^*^ 
bat '*insolvaJ)le.*^ The latter has a moral mean- 
ing, and the former only a material, or chemical 
rigniflcance, which excludes it nrom ethical 
vwa^— Providence Seewkig Presa* 



BLACK B0ABD8. 

Nothing is more necessary in a school-room 
than an abundant supply of good black boards, 
and yet we find few school houses well supplied, 
while the, boards in use are generally of a very 
inferior quality. 

It is the object of this article to give a few 
plain directions, deduced from experience, in 
regard to the subject, which may be made more 
or less available in the schools of the State. 

A black board may be board, slate, paper or 
plaster. It may be black, blue, brown or dark 
grey. The cheapest way of making a black 
board surface, is to put common wall paper on 
the wall, ¥>r<mg side outward^ so as to have a 
tolerably smooth surface, applying with a soft 
brush, a thin coat of the following mixture: 
Common rye or wheat flour paste mixed with 
sufficient lampblack to give it the requisite col- 
or. This dries quickly, and makes a hard sur* 
face, which if kept dry, will last a long time, 
provided crayons are used, which should always 
be the case. The expense of covering this sur- 
face will not exceed one cent per square foot. 
This process, though giving a chesp board, is 
not to be recommended. If, after the paper is 
on, it be painted dark blue or green, it will 
make a good durable surface, which has also 
the advantage of cheapness, and is nearly noise- 
less. 

The most common and perhaps the next cheap- 
est boards in use, are black boards proper ; made 
by jointing and glueing together flrmly, well- 
seasoned white wood or pine boards, (if pine, 
they should be free fr^m pitch,) and painting 
the surface. These should have end pieces to 
keep them from warping, and should be so ar- 
ranged that shrinking wiU not cause them to 
check or split. This may be covered with the 
mixture of paste and lampblack, which doee 
better on the board than on paper, as it can be 
washed off and renewed when worn, after a 
couple of hours' soaking. They are more com- 
monly painted. A mixture of lampblack and 
skimmed milk is often used, but blackens the 
hands and rubbers for some time afterward. 
Lampblack and spirits of turpentine dries quick- 
ly, but is open to the same objection. Mr. Sn« 
perincendent Wells, of Chicago, says in his last 
report, that they have there succeeded in mak- 
ing a good black paint for black boards, as fol- 
lows : — '* Alcohol, one gallon ; lampblack, one- 
half j^und ; shellac, three-quarters of a pound ; 
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pulyemed pumice stone, one -half a pound." 
Black paint dries slowly, eTen when the best 
driers are used, and the surface of this and all 
other paifUa glisten so as to make it almost im- 
possible to see figures except in certain positions. 
If paint is used at all« blue or dark green paint 
is preferable to black, as they dry quicker, and 
hbving white lead for the base have more body., 
and are therefore more durable. A 9tain is 
much better to apply to a board than paint, as 
it leaves the dead surface of the wood which 
abrades the chalk well and is durable. There is 
some difEculty in getting a stain of sufficient 
blackness. I have succeeded in making a good 
stain by using bichromate and prussiate of pot- 
ash, logwood, nutgalls, copperas and alum boil- 
ed in vinegar. The proportions were '* guessed 



at." 

Plaster black boards are coming much into 
use and are prepared as follows : Take masons' 
« putty," ground piaster and a little salt, mixed 
in the usual proportions for hard finish. The 
coloring matter is lampblack mixed with whis- 
key, alcohol or sour beer, to the consistency of 
paste. Mix this well with the other ingredients 
Just as they are to be applied to the wall. The 
quantity of coloring matter can be easily deter- 
mined by experiment. It must be enough to 
make a black wall. Of course this is applied 
to the rough or scratch coat. It should be well 
worked down, so as not to abrade the chalk too 
much, and finished off by smoothing with a wet 
brush. This makes a good board, but after use 
wUl glisten so as to be somewhat objectionable. 

Holbrook's Liquid Slate comes nearest to 
•late itself, and is in many respects superior to 
any other article for covering black boards. It 
may be applied to plaster, boards or paper, and 
make a hard, durable and nearly dead surface. 
It is easily applied, dries quickly, and may be 
used with either chalk, crayons or pencils. The 
mixture is somewhat expensive, and yet it is 
probably good economy to use it. The cost is 
one dollar per pint or one dollar and fifty cents 
per quart. One pint will cover twenty-five 
square feet of surface, making but four cents 
per square foot. Directions accompany each 
can. 

Slates are of course best for school purposes, 
but their expense places them out of reach of 
most of our schools. They cost from forty to 
eighty cents per square foot. There is said to 
be an excellent slate quarry in our own State, 
in the Lake Superior region, which, if worked, 
might so reduce the price of slates as to put 



them in the reach of all. It is to be hoped that 
the matter may be investigated. So mneh frr 
the preparation of black boards. 

A fiBW words in regard to position. If poisl- 
ble the main board should be in fhmt of the 
school when in their seats. Other boards may 
well be distributed around the walls. It is next 
to impossible to get too much black boardroom. 
Boards are usually placed too high, especislly 
in primary schools. They should, in primsiy 
rooms, extend to within two feet of the floor. 

If the board is of any value it is always eco- 
nomy to use crayons. They should be used 
only for the regular purposes of school and not 
worn out in useless scribblings and caricatureii 
as is often the case. Pupils should be permit- 
ted to use the boards only when they will draw 
and write as well as they can, and for the pur- 
pose of improvement. White crayons shoold 
cost but twenty- five cents a box and can be 
made much cheaper. 

DiBBonoNS roB UAKnro cbatoks. 

A school, or the schools of a town, may be 
supplied with crayons very cheaply, made after 
the following directions, given by Prof. Turner, 
of the American Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb: 

Take five pounds of paris white, one pound 
of wheat flour, wet with water and knead it 
well, make it so stiff that it will not stick to the 
table, but not so stiff as to crumble and hXL to 
pieces when it is rolled under the hand. 

To roU out the crayons to the proper sise, 
two boards are needed, — one to roll themoii« 
the other to roll them toith. The first should be 
a smooth pine board, three feet long and nine 
inches wide. The other should also be pine, a 
foot long and nine inches wide, having nailed 
on the under side, near each edge, a slip of 
wood one- third of an inch thick, in order to 
raise it so much above the under board, as, that 
the crayon, when brought to its proper 8ixe»msx 
lie between them without being flattened* 

The mass is rolled into a ball and sliees an 
cut from one side of it about one- third of aa 
inch thick ; these slices are again cut into strips 
about four inches long and one-third of an inch 
wide, and rolled separately between these boards 
until smooth and round. 

Near at hand, should be another board tinse 
feet long and four inches wide, across whidi 
each crayon, as it is made, should be laid so 
that the ends may prcject on one side— the 
crayons should be laid in elose contact nd 
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Straight. When the board is filled, the ends 
abovld be trimmed off so as to make the era- 
yonB as long as the width of the board. It is 
tliai laid in the sun, if in hot weather, or if in 
vmter, near a store or fire-plaoe, where the 
erayons may dry gradually, which will require 
tirel?e hours. When thoroughly dry, they are 
fit for use. 

An experienced hand wiU make one hundred 
and fifty in an hour. 

For the Sehooliiiaat«r . 
School GtoTomment. 

Teub are two kinds of government, positive 
and negative. By positive I moan that kind 
which overcomes wrong by developing and keep- 
iag active the better faculties. Negative, is that 
kind which restrains from evil through fear of 
eoaaequences. One cures the evil, the other 
may keep it from external action, but the real 
stQl continues. In state, negative government 
may now be necessary, but in schools and fami- 
lies I think neT«r, unless the ignorance of the 
parent and teacher makes it necessary. Fosi- 
tife government is the only true and perma- 
Beatly effectual government that the teacher can 
suecessfully practice. The rod may restrain, 
Imt it cannot cure, but is more likely to increase 
the wrong than otherwise. The positive gov- 
eraicent was taught and practiced by the great 
and good Teacher in all His intercourse with the 
children of man. ** Overccme evil with good," 
was the injunction to all teachers who might as- 
some that office. To practice this mode of gov- 
ernment requires great wisdom and skill on the 
part of the educator. The teacher should have 
a thorough knowledge of those whom he would 
eontroL An acquaintance with the physical and 
intdlectnal developments of the child should be 
unerring and scientific The child, or pupil, 
shoald be understood and his tendencies com- 
prehended at first sight. The faculties and ca- 
palMllties of the mind should be the only basis 
of oontroL The strong and weak points should 
determine the kind of lever and motive power 
to be used. The too strong and largely devel- 
oped fiaenteiea should be rendered passive by 
oaUittg into action weaker and undeveloped 
ones. Evil tendencies and inclinations should 
U overeome by inspiring good purposes and 
BoUer aspirations. The mind properly awak- 
saed to that which is good would have little in- 
dmatlon to do or think evil. True, the teach- 
er's nipremaey in aehool must be established, 
bat in no way can it be eo successfklly and ef- 



fectually Mi 88 by establishing his superior 
goodness. In no other way can he become tru* 
ly positive to his pupils. If the teacher is resd- 
ly good he can truly sympathise with the little 
weaknesses of pupils and prevent their little 
wrongs by his unerring and positive magnet of 
goodness. It is a true saying, •< that an ounce 
of prevention is better than a pound of cure/ 
and no where is it more applicable than in the 
government of children. The teacher should 
foresee the evil and prevent its action by chang- 
ing the current into good channels. Thus will 
governing become pleasant and easy and in no 
danger of getting out of order each day. That 
system of government which daUy needs repair* 
ing is hard and subjects the teacher to weari- 
some days and restless nights. The greatest 
obstacle with which the teacher has to contend la 
the ignoranoe of parenta and their mgust inter* 
ference with the regulations of school. Often 
are wisdom's ways perverted and the beat plana 
frustrated by an ignorant, s u perstitions parent 
or guardian. But the tme teacher will not be 
easily turned aside from his purpose. A defi- 
nite purpose is in his mind, a clear undefstand- 
ing of the work he wishes to aooomplish, the 
harmonious growth and a permanent and ever- 
increasing good is to be attained, and the weak* 
neas and ignorance of parents cannot long dis- 
concert his plans or make his efforts for good 
ineffectual. Let the teacher set his standard 
high, being satisfied with nothing less than the 
cure of antagonisms and the establishing a per- 
manent and symmetrical growth. A teaeher 
thus laboring will haye the greatest reward, a 
full realisation of a heaven within. b. g. 

CerUrevitte. 



From the New York Teftoher. 
Who Are the Best Advisera and TeadhMe f 

BT G. n. HUNT. 

Thb individual who is best qualified to in- 
struct others, is both a theorist and a practi- 
tioner. He may be more of the former than the 
latter ; that is, according to the common accep- 
tation of the term. But he may in fact be call- 
ed a practical man, when we consider what he 
has prompted his pupils to do, by his timely 
advice. His work is seen ni their success, and 
in the accomplishments that they have derived 
firom him. Many a man has passed his life in 
visionary scheming, and died in poverty and 
obscurity, while his speculations have developed 
practical ideas in the arts, sciences and political 
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economy of the world, which practical men 
hare turned into important agencies of their 
own proBpenty. Many skillful teachers, and 
many wise, moral instructors haye realized but 
little pecuniary reward from that which they 
haye taught others. Sometimes untoward cir- 
enmstanoes stood in the way. and in others they 
were too much engaged in their abstract specu- 
ulations. The ideal pleased them better than 
the real, as they found it ; or rather the former 
was readily presented to their minds, and the 
latter was found difficult and repulsiye. The 
actual required manual labor, or pecuniary ex- 
pense, while the ideal cost only a little mental 
effort. 

That person is the best teacher or adyiser who 
can reach the case of his pupils. He must be 
••touched with a feeling of their infirmity." And 
then he must know how to apply his healing 
power to their respectiye cases. He should 
comprehend the length and breadth of their ig- 
norance and their mental wants. And it is a 
great thing to know how and when to supply 
these. He should not wound the feelings of 
those of dull intellect by a lordly display of his 
erudition, nor be too bold to expose the ti^-pi- 
tude of the yain and vulgar. In the casa of 
these he shotdd make their conscience be their 
accuser ; and the former should be encouraged 
with the thought that they can be Bomething^ 

Those who know the most are not always 
the best instructors. Too oft^n they estimate 
eyerybody by themselyev ; and they can not 
make allowance for the deficiency of intellect 
which is often found. Because they acquire 
knowledge and wisdom with ease they think 
that others can do the same. Here they are 
grossly mistaken. If any person would be a 
good instructor he must become acquainted 
with the yarious grades ot capacity in those who 
are in their pupilage, and then he must know 
how to deal out to them such items of know- 
ledge as they are capable of receiying, and how 
to excite in them an earnest craying to acquire 
itill more. He who breathes into his pupils the 
spirit of learning and stirs up their ambition to 
become wise and good, is the true teacher. 

The most successful busmess men are often 
yery poor advisers, simply because they have 
been always too intently engaged in their spe- 
cial pursuits to know much (if anything) about 
any others, and about the art of teaching or ad* 
yising. And when they would rather exult in 
their own good luck than condescend to aid in 
bringing •• those of low estate " to a level with 



themselves, the effect is bad indeed. Many who 
have made great and signal failures in the dif- 
ferent secular vocations have profited by their 
misfortunes, and now are very competent to in- 
struct others, and especially to warn against the 
the causes of their own disasters. The fasak- 
rupt merchant who can point out to othen ths 
causes of his calamity and the various cisosl- 
ties of trade if a better man than his opulent 
neighbor, who rolls along in success and proa* 
perity and yet cannot or will not advise or en- 
courage those who are less fortunate than him- 
self. 

There are many who make no particular pro- 
fession of being instructors and yet they st 
times give some of the most impressive and ne- 
ful lessons. Bvery person has his xmofts 
tempore fundi;" and these need to be soo^t 
after by those who would teach and advise. If 
the proper words be spoken in these times the 
effect is good. And a good teacher or adviser 
is always on the watch for them. tJnoonsdoos 
teaching Is often as effective as any. 

The motives, in teaching or giving advice, m 
often as important as the lesson to be taught or 
the advice offered. And the pupil often under- 
stands them well. That which comes horn sin- 
ister motives he will despise, though it be just 
what he needs. But when he perceives that it 
comes from an honest heart and contemplstet 
his good, he takes it with gratitude, he trejiores 
it up in his own heart and puto it into pfacdeep 
Not so, when advice and teaching come from sa 
exultation in general success and a vain display 
of erudition. Fostering pride is always eon* 
temptible. Let the adviser or teacher show that 
he wishes well to thobc whom he would instmeU 
that he feels for them, and will rejoice in thdr 
improvement ; and he will thus put new fife 
them. His words will be like seed sown in good 
ground, that will produce abundantly. 



Thsbb aub no Trifles. — ^There are no 
things as trifles in the biography of man. Drofs 
make up the sea. Acorns cover the earth wi& 
oaks and the ocean with navies. Sands nalt 
up the bar in the harbor's mouth, on whidivie* 
sels are wrecked ; and httle things in youth s^ 
cumulate into character in age, and destiBy in 
eternity. All the links in that glorious dnni 
which is in all, and around all, we can sse and 
admire, or at least admit, but the staple i» 
which all is fastened, and which is the eondn^ 
tor of all, is the chrone of Deity. 

What the Christian world wanta is moffebm* 
Love rules his kingdom without a aword* 
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For the Seboolmaiter. 

The Irfrra of Booiety and Some Topics Oon- 
neoted Therewith. 

[cDXTnnrxD noK paob 140, apbxl inncBBH.] 

Ahd here it may be said that we deyiate from 
ashire's method, when we separate boys from 
gliils in the school-room, the academy or the 
college. That we do in such cases deviate from 
mtnre, is, I think, conclusiye argument against 
saeh separation. 

The society of the gentler eex aeems to call out 
vhaterer is nobler and more exalted in man, 
vhile the amiable and winning qualities of wo- 
man are nerer so apparent as in the company of 
gentlemen. Each seems, unconsr iously, to have 
leeonrse to the higher faculties of its nature, 
and to summon to the scene whatever is charm- 
ing or admirable in itself. It is in accordance 
with this idea, that Milton represents Adam as 
nying to Etc,— 

** I fiom the iofliMiiea of thy looks reeeiTO 
AeeeM in erery Tirtae, in thy tight 
Moro wise, more watehfVil, stronger, if need were, 
Of <mtward strength ; while shame, thou looking on, 
flhaiae to be oreroome or over-reached, 
Would utmost vigor raise, and raised, unite.*' 

Why it is that males and females, whether 
children or adults, behave better, and are bet- 
ter when brought up together than when sepa- 
mte, may defy all attempts at analysis, but facts, 
experience, I believe, prove that they do. 

We have all seen boys and girls go to school 
together, through the primary, the grammar, 
and often through the high school, and no one 
thinks the evils of the system counterbalance 
the advantages. But invariably, in the New 
England States, the young ladles are debarred 
from entering the colleges, and are often sepa- 
zmted from the young men in the high schouL 
Why should those, who, without detriment, 
have been for twelve years members of the same 
dasses in the public schools, be separated on 
entering college ? Or why should those child- 
ren who have been in the lower grades of the 
public schools eight years together, not keep to- 
gether on entering the high school ? 

I can see but four reasons for this separation. 
tint, in the case of the college, it may arise from 
the idea that the education there received is of 
too high and too abstruse a nature for woman's 
espacity. Second, that equally advanced, but 
somewhat diffisrent courses of study from those 
poisned by young men, are best fitted for young 
Udita. Thirdt that wkw the )4gh schopl, m 



the boys' department, instead of imparting men- 
tal training and literary culture generally, is 
made a special preparatory or training school 
for callings that women do not pursue, there 
should be a different course in another room for 
the girls. Fourth, that it is best to keep the 
sexes, at certain ages, separate. 

So fiar as the intellectual portion of woman's 
ed- ition is concerned, that part which is to 
devs:lop mental power and is for discipline, I 
know not why her education should differ from 
man's ; her training with reference to her future 
duties as a housekeeper and a mother must, of 
course, be different. 

But I suspect that there still lurks in the 
minds of many men, an opinion that woman is 
intellectually inferior to man ; I must say that* 
up to the age of sixteen, they do not appear so 
in the schools, being generally brighter and fisr- 
ther advanced at that age than boys. Certainly 
in a century that produces a Mrs. Somervillat 
Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Stoire and a Miss Hosmer* 
we need not fear that they n§etuairily prove in- 
ferior in after life. If the intellectual status of 
woman on the whole is to-day inferior to that 
of man, it is something for which the men are 
in great part to blame ; this inferiority, so far at 
it exists, is barbarism, and operating upon na 
through mothers, wives and sisters, retards our 
civilization, (for, after all, the home, where mo- 
thers and sisters of right reign supreme and to 
which they impart their own delicacy and sub- 
tle refinement, is the greatest and best civiliser) ; 
it is something to be ashamed and got rid of aa 
soon as possible. 

But notice that it is not claimed that they 
should have the »am§ education. Appropriate 
differences therein, by producing additional va- 
rietv in mind and character, make the love for 
each other's society stronger than ever. 

Let that man beware who refuses to recognixe 
as his equal that woman whom he has taken for 
life as a help- meet for him. Let that young lady 
also beware, who gladly lets pass by, unimprov- 
ed, an opportunity for obtaining a good intel- 
lectual education, from fear of being called 
*< strong-minded," and because she knows that 
*( smart" women are disagreeable to most men. 
A good education does not make a lady less 
attractive to the most desirable men ; does not 
make her less amiable or less affectionate. Do 
you suppose that that sweet poetess, first of her 
sex, whose last dying strains have just reached 
us from that fair Italian city, lost a shade even 
of anjr Cnninine tndt, tlirough the great intel- 
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Iftctual gifts she poueised and the fine education 
that ahe had receiTed } 

It may be said by some who wish to keep 
young men and women apart in the high school 
and college, that otherwise attachments for each 
other might be, and would be likely, to be form- 
ed there, ere age and experience haTe made them 
good judges of their own or of others' character, 
or of what is best for their interests. From 
some experience, as scholar and teacher, for four 
years in two normal schools, where young peo- 
ple of both sexes between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty-fire congpregate, 1 do not think such 
engagements, — though not to be encouraged, 
perhaps not wise or adrisable, certainly never 
to be entered into rashly or unadvisedly, — are 
alarmingly frequent, or rery much to be mourn- 
ed over and deplored when they do occur. And 
it must be borne in mind that people in the hum- 
bler walks of life are less restrained from form- 
ing engagements by prudential and financial 
reasons than are the rich ; such engagements 
are more likely to be in them the result of gen- 
uine aflfection, an adyantage indeed, rouchsafed 
them oyer those more scheming in their allian- 



Attoiher reason for this separation may be, 
that the yioious and designing would otherwise 
have opportunities for doing great harm. They 
tb harm wherever they are; the question is, 
would they do greater harm in a mixed school. 
I think nott because the tone of the whole school 
would naturally be more elevated in mixed than 
in separate schools, and because the preponder- 
ance of feeling and of sentiment would be so 

strongly against such. 
A result of partial absence from society can 

be seen in the inhabitants of small villages, 
hamlets and fiurm-houses, remote from cities 
and the great lines of travel and communication. 
Their existence passes in a dull monotony, un- 
known in plaoes where human beings throng 
and where new faces are constantly seen. 
Thought is with them less vigorous, life less 
intense, intelligence at a lower ebb. Nor, I 
suspect, can such places claim for themselves, 
as an advantage that they enjoy, a higher morali- 
ty than exists in the cities. The opinion exten- 
sively prevailing, that the city is worse than the 
country, is thought by many to be erroneous. 
It may be more dangerous to those not acquaint- 
ed with it, and hence the origin of the beliefl 

Let these remote settlements, of which I have 
spoken, now be connected by railroad and tele- 
graph with the world beyond them ; new life 
and enterprise are infused into them ; new wants 



are felt or created ; a larger field for action isst 
once displayed. The nation, no longer an ag- 
gregation of isolated provinces, suspicions of 
and hostile to each other, because not under- 
standing each other, becomes compacted sad 
vitalized throughout. Steam and dectridty 
bring communities near to each other and make 
them one ; and it is wonderful to see the great 
cities of the north, agitated at once by the Mune 
hopes and fears, throb in unison, as the newiof 
victory or defeat flashes along the wires from 
one to the other across the continent, joinxDg 
them all into one mighty brotherhood. 

This love of society is a natural one ; in the 
home a field has been provided for its deTUop- 
ment, and objects on which it may be lariibed ; 
the individual is satisfied, but nature has her 
own ends, other than these, in view. Indirid- 
uals, brought together in society, soon begin to 
modify each other's character and dispostiona, 
affecting each other in ways of endless complex- 
ity and variety. Culture is promoted ; benefita 
are received and conferred ; mutual forbeaianee 
is called for; mutual encouragement is pven; 
power is developed ; affection strengthened ; 
example stimulates ; decency, refinement sad 
elegance, in dress, in manners and in oonvens- 

tion follow. 
To whom are unknown two kinds of old 

bachelors and maiden ladies ? The one csrp- 
ing, critical, acrid in disposition, grasping, pel- 
fish, unsocial ; no genial sunshine thaws them ; 
no. generous impulse ever obliterates self from 
their thoughts. Tighter, sourer and more apite- 
M as age creeps over them, shunned by all, 
and welcomed by none, they are truly pitiisl 
objects. Let allowance, large allowance, be 
made for the effects of disappointed affection, 
the desertion of friends, or the loss of property, 
to which all are liable. Still how different miglit 
they have lived, if, when misfortune came, in- 
stead of retiring to brood over their woes in 
solitude, they had kept the heart fresh by inter- 
course with friends; If chastened by sorrow, 
they had devoted themselves to the serrice of 
others ; had been, like their happier oppositee, 
by keeping in society, the good old unde or 
aunt, always welcome to the children, beloved 
by the neighbors, ministering angels to the poor, 
whose praises shall oft be repeated to the next 
generation gathered around a parent's kneea. 
Few, perhaps, knew the grief that lay hidden 
in ^heir hearts ; but they died triumphing, not 
railing at fate, but blessing God, who had cas- 
bled them to live so beautiful a life. 
ChUdr^O an Tery fond of society, and wUto 
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girls generally seek it at home, boyt are too 
commonly left to seek it in the street. The re- 
mits of snch companionship are at times but 
too sad. The open, generous nature of boys 
. wsioomes any new comer to their fellowship, 
ind, away from parents, they do not always 
frown on what they would look at with horror 
St home. It is an important question, then, for 
parents, *< How can home be made attractive to 

boys?" 
One important element in the home is society. 

The social instinct must not be crushed out, but 
nartured within its sacred walls. That the so- 
ciety of home may be pleasant to the children, 
there should be cheerful obedience on their part, 
ind a kindly rule on yours ; have children to 
obey, then. Lot kind voices greet them as the^ 
enter the house ; interest yourself in their stu- 
dies and plays, in their joys and trials. Tell 
them stories ; show them innocent games ; buy 
pleasant books and playthings according to your 
ability, and encourage in them kind and unsel- 
fish dispositions. They should seek and take 
delight in the society of their parents. If this 
society is not attractive, is not refined and im- 
proving, whither shall they turn ? Every intel- 
lectual, social and moral trait that may adorn 
the parents, now produces its happiest results 
in drawing their offspring still closer to them. 
Let the children have little parties of their 
friends abo. There need not be much expense 
attending these childish gatherings. Simple 
food, perhaps a trifle different from common, 
for variety's sake, is, at such times, enough for 
the table ; let them love these parties, not for the 
nice eating that may accompany them, but for 
the pleasure they feel in the society of their 
friends. 

Shall a boy be brought up in company with oth- 
ers, at school, or shall his education be conduct 
ed at home ? If at school, what merry times he 
will have during recess and the ** nooning," 
playing ball and •* I spy," coasting and skating ; 
or, if he be fortunate enough to live a long way 
from school, in playing with other boys on the 
way to and from school. But then there are 
the temptations to which children are exposed, 
vhich cause some parents to educate their boys 
sad girls at home, keeping them from all except 
some choice companions. When this can be 
done, and most people cannot adopt this method, 
a purer conversation, better manners and an 
sneontaminated mind, are, for a time, the re- 
ndt. Yet these children must face the world 
sometime, and weU-trie4 yirtue is prefprf^ble to 
Ig&oraiioeof evil, 

2 



There are abo some decided advantages at« 
tending this mingling of boys of ail sorts, in 
that republican institution, a common school. 
Children learn a great deal from each other, and 
it cannot be denied that while in school the 
good greatly preponderates over tlie evil. When 
taught at home, where everything is done for 
them, little by them, they are apt to become 
selfish. Tbey lack, also, as an incentive to ex- 
ertion, the emulation that is ever aroused in « 
class of active, vigorous minds. Models of fine 
scholarship and of good recitations are not dai- 
ly seen by them, and this loss to the develop- 
mont of their mind will be serions. To oom- 
pare, day by day, his quickness of pereeptfton 
and of action, his talents and abilitiea, with 
those of his mates, in the recitation or on the 
play-ground, shows a boy how he is to rank witii 
others ; brought up at home, he may rate him- 
self higher or lower than he ought. 

A volume might be written to show the good 

effects on society from the presence in it of help- 
less infancy and tottering age, of the poor, the 
sick and the unfortunate, those that we are apt 
to consider as burdens upon s )eiety • Fortunate 
is that household that counts among its trea- 
sures an in&nt; perhaps more fortunate that 
which honors a gray-haired guardian. What 
blessings shall each confer, returning, a thou- 
sand fold, the services rendered them. To the 
dull and selfish they shall seem but ministered 
unto, but the cunning eye shall detect in each 
of them beneficent spirits in disguise. I am al- 
ways a little sorry for sisterless boys, brothef- 
less girls and childless couples, and something 
like this lack is felt in new communities in re- 
mote settlements at the West, where gray-haired 
men are seldom seen. 
We say that in this country we do muoh fbr 

the poor and the wretched among us ; we point 
to the comfortable asylums, to the homes for the 
destitute and the aged, to our schools for the 
feeble-minded and the idiotic, and to our city 
missions. This is certainly an era of broad and 
comprehensive charities, which I hope do good 
to the recipients of them ; but did they accom- 
plish not a purpose for which they were design- 
ed, we could hardly afford to give them up, with- 
out providing some other channel through which 
our kindly impulses could flow, because of their 
good effect on qurselves. How they tend to 
make us forget self, remember others in our 
prosperity, lend a hand to the perishing and be 
thankful to Qod. Gould a man in comfortable 
circumstances, guided solely by self-interest, he 
§llowed, i^t^^ 4tie deliben^tioo, to abolish or 
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not, u he might chooM, the condition, ''the 
poor ye hare always with you," no change, by 
him, would be made in the lot of human beings. 
How natural and agreeable in childhood is 
the society of relatiTes, of those dear ones 
whose loTe and duty it is to promote our wel- 
tue. Bye-and*bye, in the changes Incident to 
all society, from the breaking up of households, 
by removals, marriages and deaths, we come 
to recognize and Iotc the society of yirtuous 
iriends, of the good, while the former love re- 
mains, growing stronger and -deeper. But as 
age creeps on, the mental eye, turned inwards, 
oonrts the society of its own pleasant thoughts ; 
the soenes of youth still vivid and treasuied 
there, the unselfish acts« the deeds of devotion, 
the resistance to temptation in the past, and the 
calmly awaited future, all give us of their con- 
tent ; in such society the soul is happy, joyous, 
even when friends are gone, strength fidls and 
ambition lies dead. One flight higher still, and 
the thoughts commune with Qod ; no higher 
eantheygo; perfect rest, perfect content can- 
not be lound till that is reached ; from that 
highest point, all other society, not lost f^om 
sight but transfigured, glorified, becomes sweet- 
er and dearer than ever. For this end the love 
of society was implanted in us, in its natural 
growth, to go on unfolding, soaring even higher 
and higher, keeping its old loves, but still seek- 
ing a better. Many men, most men, in this life 
do not go through all these changes ; some stop 
at one point, some at another ; but perhaps in 
the good providence of Ood, in some way inex- 
plicable to us, we may all come at last to know 
Him as he is, the most desirable object to our 
love of society. k. 



Flom the Conneetleai Common Behoof JounuiL 
A Iieaaon of the Timee. 

TiACHBB, watch the earnest eyes ; 
For they gleam with glad surprise 
As you tell the news in story, 
Of the brave who won the glory. 
Fighting on the river's tide 
And the distant isle beside, 
Winning, dying, side by side. 

Teacher, see the patriot fire 

Flash from youth's unchecked desire, 

While you speak of traitors yet 

On their way to Lafayette. 

Think you U^ey would shrink in battle, 

Should they hear the cannon rattle ? 

Never ! were they like their prattle ! 

Teacher, help them to be royal 
Men of imi^t, by being loysl I 



Stories of our fathers tell. 
How they conquered as they fell 
Freedom's birthright to regain. 
As they burst the tyrant's chain. 
Let the cannon spesk sgain. 

Teacher, spread the glorious word ! 
Battle's voice again is heard. 
Glorious — fearful — joyous — sad ; — 
Awful — blessed — mournful — glad ; 
Teach the young heart thus to see, 
What the price of liberty. 
What the value to be free ! 



B.L.X. 



Quarterly Beport of the Superintendent of 
Public Sohools, Frovidenoe. 

To the School Committee of Vie CUy qf Pnh 

vidence : 

QnNTiXMXN : — ^Afl it is made imperaU?e on 
the Superintendent, by your by-laws, to snboli 
a written report at the close of each term, thoe 
must of necessity often be a repetition of the 
same suggestions and a great similarity In the 
language employed in describing the ohiuwitr 
and condition of our schools. "So fmportiot 
changes can reasouably be expected, in a sb- 
gle term, in schools so thoroughly graded sad 
organized as ours, and which, for the most psrt, 
are under the charge of able and efficient 
teachers. 

The present term closes another school yesr, 
and the annual examinations of the High snd 
Grammar Schools, with written questions, have 
recently taken place. At no former period 
have the results been so entirely satis&ctoiy. 
It is not to be inferred, however, that oor 
schools have reached the highest point c^ ex- 
celleoce, or that no further improvement Is de- 
sirable. Much yet remains to be accompUsbed, 
both in methods of teaching and a Judidoos 
discipline. When we compare the present 
efficiency of our schools with the past, or with 
schools of a similar grade elsewhere, we ba^ 
abundant reason to r^oice at our oowaid pro* 
gress; yet there is an ideal standard of excd- 
lence not yet reached, to which we shouldefcr 
aioL 

There still continues a wide diflterence be- 
tween our best and our poorest schools. TUi 
is to be attributed to the diflbrence in the skiO 
and efficiency of the teachers. Local ansa 
may sometimes temporarily aflbct the conditka 
of a school ; but successful teachers i«adilyiD^ 
anxiously avail themselves of all that Is vslsft- 
ble In the experience and observations of otltfiif 
both hi methods of teaching and In dlsdpOaB, 
while tbe iaef}ciei^t plod on to the same oM 
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beaten track, adhering pertinacioosly to their 
own seliPconceited Tiewa. 

There is nothing on which the highest wel- 
frre of onr schools more Titally depends than 
on a J odicious discipline. I liave frequently re- 
ferred to this subject in my former reports, and 
haye given my yiews upon it at some length. 
Bat I am constrained to bring it again to the 
attention of the Committee, that something 
may be done to correct the evils that now ex- 
ist Some of these arise fh>m too great serer- 
ity, and others from too great laxity, in disci- 
pline. I have endeavored to enforce the deci- 
lions of the Committee, as expressed in their by- 
laws. But there are some teachers who, either 
through inability or disinclination, do not con- 
form to them. Icstead of making corporal 
ponishment the last resort, and then only in 
extreme cases, they inflict it very often for 
•light and trivial offences, such as dropping a 
book, taming the head, or neglecting to sit in 
a particolar postare. It Is not an uncommon 
thhig for little girls to be punished on the band 
with a ratan, and sometimes quite severely. 
Sach things ought not so to be. 

A teacher who lias not moral power enough 
to control a school and enforce obedience with- 
oat the constant application of the rod, has un- 
questionably mistaken his calling, and should 
rdinquish liis place to others more competent 
to discharge its responsible duties. The pre- 
vailing ikult of teachers, who ikU in governing, 
is that they talk too much. They are ever 
threatening, scolding, and ridiculing their pu- 
pils. Sometimes they are very harsh and se- 
vere, and at others indulgent in the extreme. 
The words of a teacher should be few, well 
chosen, and full of meaning. Dignity of man- 
ner and firmness of purpose, should ever be 
united with a mild and courteous demeanor. 
Demands given in an angry tone, lose more 
than half their force, aud of en arouse a rebel- 
lious spirit, while gentleness would have se- 
cured cheerful obedience. 

There are some cases where teachers are too 
lenient and indulgent, and neglect to enforce a 
wise discipline, both in and out of school. Such 
schools must and do actuaUysufibr, their pupils 
soon become disrespected and Impertinent, and 
neglect their most important duties. The first 
duty of every teachei is to govern his school; 
until this is done, nothing can he well done. I 
am weli aware that the situation of a teacher 
h a difiicult and a trying one ; and when they 
enter upon their arduous duties, it ought 
not to be expected that they will have all the 
experience and wisdom of age, and oniess Ifaey 



are more tlutn human, they will sometimes makn 
mistakes. Let those parents who are without 
sin in tliis respect cast the first stone. But to 
magnify or discuss their fiiults supposed or real, 
in the presence of cliildren, is unwise and per- 
nicious to the best interests of the schooL An 
irreparable injury is often done to children, by 
lessening their respect for the cliaracter and au- 
thority of their teachers. By such a course 
many parents have brought a crushing weight 
of sorrow upon their liearts, that time can ner- 
er remove. Better, far better, that a cliiid be 
punished too severely, or even without canse, 
than that lie lose his reverence for authority 
and law. Obedience to authority, everywhere, 
in the family, in the school, and under every 
form of righteous government, cannolbe im- 
pressed too early, nor with too solemn sanc- 
tions, on the youthfhl mind. 

There are yet higher duties, wldch none bat 
the truly conscientious wUi fUthAilly perform. 
I refer to the moral culture and training which 
is the basis of all tliat is pure and noble in the 
youthful mind. There has never been a period 
in the history af our schools when this was 
more imperatively demanded. Here intellectual 
culture is not suflicient for the formation of 
those liablts which give tone and permanency 
to character. The safety of the young de- 
pends upon their being early taught to resist 
the temptations that beset them, and to acquire 
that perfect self-control which is the only safe- 
guard of virtue. To secure this, much can be 
and must be done in our schools. Unceasing 
vigilance should be used by all to guard against 
any infiuences that may tend, directly or indi- 
rectly, to corrupt the youth, or to lessen their 
regard for purity and virtue. The present age 
Lb one of pec*]liar trials and temptations for 
those Just entering upon the fk-eedom of boy- 
hood. 

It is with feelings of deep regret that I have 
again to bring before you the increasing evils 
oftruancyatfd absenteeism. These are becom- 
ing more alarming and threatening every year. 
Something must soon be done for self-piotec* 
tion. Ko language of mine can adequately 
convey to you how much our schools are suf- 
fering fh)m this cause. Every day hundreds 
are strolling in our streets, becoming familiar 
with the worst forms of vice, enticing others to 
leave their schools, and to Join them in their 
wickedness. The truant act on our statute 
book is perfectly a dead letter-4t is of no use 
whatever. Is there not sympathy enough in 
the hearts of the truly benevolent, or wisdom 
enou|^ in our Jjegislatuie, to devise some rem- 
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edy for this most prolific c&use of misery and 
orlme in our city ? 

One of the noblest works of charity of which 
our city can boast is the Children's Home. 
Tiiose who originated this truly diyine institu- 
tion, and hare sustained It by their selMenying 
labors and liberal benefaction, are Justly enti- 
tled to the highest commendation. But there is 
another great work to be undertaken. There 
are yet in our city many orphans— many more 
unfortunate than orphans— just beginning the 
career of iniquity ; and they will most assured- 
ly pursue it, unless rescued by some benero- 
lent hand, firom an almost certain moral death. 
Cannot some plan be devised, or some arrange- 
ment with the Dexter Asylum, or the Children's 
Home, be made, by which so much ineyitable 
suflbring and misery may be avoided. 

Numerous complaints have been made the 
past term in regard to the conduct of children 
in the school yards, and when going to and re- 
turning from school. Some prompt and deci- 
sive measures should at once be adopted. I 
have brought this subject to the attention of 
the Committee in the hope that parents may be 
induced to aid in checking an evil of no small 
magnitude. All the authority vested in the 
Superintendent will be exercised to its Aillest 
extent to prevent the gross improprieties of 
conduct complained of. 

The whole number of pupils admitted the 
past term into all of the schools^ is 7829. The 
number received into the High School is 820; 
into the Grammar, 2017 ; into the Intermediate, 
1905, and into the Primary, 3497. 

All of whioh is respectfully submitted. 

Banisl Leach, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 



For the Seboolmstter. 
Political Bduoation. 

A. 

Gbittlb reader, do not turn away from this 
article on account of the title. W« do not in- 
tend to set forth the most direct method of ed- 
ueating the uncorrupted and modest youth of 
our land in all the mysteries and wily trickery 
of the expert politician. It Is not the object of 
the writer of this series of articles to make po- 
litical demagogues. 

It may be the chief prerogative of rtb^ to 
fight behind matk^ batUries^ but sure are we 
that the bold wanion of « seoesaia " are not 
the inventors of this mode of wazfare. An old- 
er enemy of righteouanees and of mankind has 
mere cautions than they ia oeneeaUaf 



bis weapons and in hoisting &lse colon, by 
which means to obtain great conquests over the 
right and its adherents. Thus it has happened 
that the noim poUHm, and the adjective jMlitMsf 
have been appropriated by a certain dass to a 
false use, and made frequently to serve as doab, 
beneath which to coneeal much knavery sad 
selfish trickery of those whose pretence it wm 
to serve the public and labor for the good of 
the state. 

The word poliiieal has descended to at 
through the ancient Romans from the old Greek 
politikos, from poliM, a city ; and originaUj re- 
ferred to that which conduced to the welfare of 
the state or the city. Political education, thco, 
would properly mean that culture which would 
prepare one to discharge properly his duties to 
the city of his residence, his state and his coon- 
try. It means the education of the citizen* 

It would include the knowledge of our foim 
of government ; of the fundamental prindpks 
on which a republic res^s ; a knowledge of the 
Constitution of the United States and of oar 
own State ; the general laws of more immedists 
public interest ; tne method of electing our of- 
ficers ; their duties and responsibilities ; the 
proper nsethod of transacting public buaiassB, 
and especially the claims of patriotism upon 
each one of us, and a specification of the duties 
which it calls upon us to perform. 

It were needless to say that all these pointi 
cannot be discussed even briefly in the colueuis 
of a State educational journal, but in the series 
of articles to which this is designed to be intro- 
ductory it is proposed to present familiariy, and 
in a practical manner, eome points of interest ia 
this wide range of important topics. 

It will surely not be necessary at such a time 
as the present to offer any apology for discuss- 
ing topics of such a character ; and if such a 
discussion shall prove the means of awakenicg 
a new interest in our free institutions ; of im- 
parting any amount of knowledge of our won- 
derful constitution ; of giving some young 
a few useful hints relative to public 
and public trusts, or of increasing in any minds 
an existing attachment to our institutions and 
our country ; of making an^ one feel more prood 
of being an Amsbican, the writer will feel sia- 
ply rewarded for the necessary labor. x. 



•< Is it possible, Miss, that you don't know tbs 
names of some of your best friends i *' *' Cer- 
tainly, 1 do not even know what my ownnsf 
be in a year firom this time." 
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Hy friend had spoken an impatient word to 
his littie son, and I saw the child's face stained 
I7 the hot hlood of anger. Hy friend saw the 
itam,also. What did he do? Repent of his 
Impatience, and heal the hart in hia child by a 
geotler word? No. Bat he grew more impa- 
tient, and calling sharply to the boy, said, in a 
warmng tone, ** Take care, sir I" 

Take earo of what ? Why, least poniahment 
follow. 

Yott ask aa to the child's fiialt that ponlsh- 
nent should be threatened. There was no 
fiudt. He had, in passing near a table in the 
room where I was talking with his flftther, acci- 
dentally touched a book lying on the edge, 
causing it to fall. ¥he noise Jarred on the fa- 
ther's sensitive nerves. Naturally irritable, he 
MDote the child, as 1 have said, with an impa- 
tient word; and the child's spirit answered to 
the hanh reboke in a hot fkce and flashing eyes. 

Take care, air," repeated my friend, aeeing 
that his wandng admonition had produced no 
efltet on the boy's roused spirit, smarting un- 
der an undeserred blow. The stain grew red- 
der on his cheeks and brow; the eyes more in- 
tenae; the Ups more flnnly shut. I saw defl- 
oee in the child's Ihce. 

** Why don't you pick up that book, sir ? " 

There was no sign of obedience. 

" Did you hear me ?" almost fiercely demand- 
ed the fiither. I shuddered, inwardly, but dared 
not interfere between my hot-tempered friend 
and his equally hot-tempered child. He might 
as well have spoken to deaJfears. 

*" Pick up that book, I say I " 

The child did not stir. 

'^ I shall not speak again," said my friend, in 
a suppressed voice. One minute passed in 
dnmb silence ; then rising with deliberation, he 
approached the boy, whose fiM;e had become 
pale, but not weak or fearful, and grasped one 
of his arms tightly. Time was still given for 
him tolift the book; but he was too angry to 
yield. I held my breath painfhlly, taking a 
hmg inspiration as my friend swept fh>m tho 
room, dragging the boy after him. He was gone 
for nearly five minutes, and then came back, 
flashed, nervous and ^xcited, saying, as he sat 
down opposite me, ** I'vi out of all heart with 
that boy." 

He looked sadly discouraged. I did not an- 
swer. After sitting for a few moments, he ad- 
ded, ''Such a temper I— such a will I I never 
saw anything like it I" 

But I answered nothing. What could I say 



in approval of my friend's conduct? Hy silence 
was on the side of his own uneasy convictions, 
and he felt it to be sa 

*' What am I to do with the child ? " he ask- 
ed, interrogating my unspoken thought. " To 
give up to him — to let will and passion have 
their sway,— <can only end in mortal ruin. He 
must come under the yoke. Is it not so ?" 

'' Obedience is essential," I answered. 

''So I think,— ol)edience at all hazards." 

I did not assent to this extreme proposition. 

'* At all hazards," he repeated, with increas- 
ing force. 

'* It may be well," said I, ''to look at the con- 
ditions of obedience beibre. exacting the tail 
measure of obligation." 

"I am not sure that I understand yon," an- 
swered my friend, with a slightly puzzled air. 

" Obedience may be impossible." 

" Was it impossible for John to lift that book 
from the floor?" 

" Perhaps," said I. 

" Perhaps I " My friend looked astonished, 

" Morally impossible, I mean." 

He shook ills head doubtfully. 

" A condition may render the easiest act so 
difllcult of performance, that a man will look 
death in the face and yet not lift a hand in at* 
tempted execution. The act, in tlds case, be- 
comes morally impossible." 

" I do not see how you will apply that to my 
boy's case." 

"Suppose," said I, "you were riding in one 
ef our street cars, and a passenger on entering, 
and before you could make room for him, were 
to order you, in a rough, imperative manner, to 
move; what would be the result?" 

" I would sit still in my place," answered my 
Mend. 

"And yet it would be the wisest course to 
give way, and not to be disturbed by any uu- 
gentlemanly rudeness." 

" Perhaps it would ; but I have that in me 
which will not submit to unjust encroachment. 
And I am quick in my resentment, as you 
know. To a gentlemanly demeanor I yield 
everything that is right; to rude exaction, 
nothing." 

" Therefore it is that the condition oi a de- 
mand may render obedience a moral impossi- 
bUity." 

" It is so," answered my friend. 

" Has it not often happened," I continued, 
"that, under a momentary Mind excitement, 
you have said or done things for which yo« 
were sorry, and yet, having said or dene them, 
would not recedfr— growing more penialent 1» 
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the degree th&t you were assailed by angry ef- 
Ibrts to drive you ftorn the position taken, al- 
tliough, in your heart, you loiew that you were 
wrong?" 

I understood my friend's character, and 
knew its weak side. 

'^ It is as you say," was his answer. ^ I can 
be led easily ; but all the world cannot drive 
me — ^no, not even to do what is right." 

** Has it never occurred to you," I asked, 
after a pause, ^that your son is like you in this 
respect?" 

I saw a quick change in my friend's counte- 
nance. The question had taken him unawares. 
A sudden light had streamed into an obscure 
corner of his miud. 

^ Like me?" His tone was like that of a 
man Just awakening, and in surprise at some 
unexpected sight. 

** Is it strange that he should be like you?" 
I queried. 

** Perhaps not I am his father." The sur- 
prise had already gone out of his voice, which 
had in it a shade of depression. 

** ' Like father, like son.' The adage is as 
much founded upon immutable law as upon 
observation. In homelier phrase, you have a 
chip of the old block. John's disposition is 
very much like your own, my friend. He is 
quick-tempered, strong-willed, independent, 
and instinctively opposed to coercion— easily 
led — ^hard to be driven. Have yon never 
thought of this ? never looked down into the 
clear mirror of his unsullied character, and 
•een a perfect image of yourself?" 

My friend dropped his head upon his bosom, 
and sat a long time silent. 

*^ The Ikther," I said, as he sat musing, " re- 
produces himself in his children, with such mod- 
ifications as the mother's life may give. I need 
not offer arguments to prove the tact; every 
man of rational perception sees that it must be 
so under the unvarying law of like producing 
Ukc." 

** I have no doubt of its being S0|" he replied. 

« Does not this Ihct instruct us ?" I went on. 
** Does it not throw light upon that most diffi- 
cult, yet most important of all our duties, the 
government of our children? First we must 
know the quality, condition, and capability of 
any material upon which we are to work. The 
plumber would fail in his efforts to produce a 
useftil result if he wrought with wood instead 
of lead; and so with the gold-beater, if, instead 
of the most ductile of all metals, he suljected 
Iron to his hammer-strokes. As in the lower 
world of nature, different forms require differ- 



ent modes of treatment in order to eiiminite 
their proper use, so in the higher world of mind. 
All objective differences are but images of men- 
tal diiferences. Mind is the true world; iia<> 
ture the representative and effect, and, as sacii, 
our instructor, if we will open our hearts to her 
teachings." 

** I do not gainsay this," returned my friend. 
** I believe that It is so. I comprehend the im- 
portant truth you have stated, that my child 
bears a likeness to his father. But what I do 
not see clearly is, the way in which I am to dssl 
with him. How am I to correct in my bevy, the 
perversities which he has by inheritance fnm 
his father?" 

** The first thing," I answered, ^ is for you to 
pity him. To think compassionately of him, 
burdened, as he is, for life, with a hasty temper 
and a stubborn will." 

I saw moisture come into my friend's eyes; 
the firm mouth gave way a littie. 

*' May I refer to the scene that passed hers a 
little while ago?" I asked. 

** S^eak freely," returned my friend. 

'' John committed no fault." 

There was a slight motion of surprise in my 
friend's face. 

^Accidently he touched a book, and it Ml 
upon the floor— this and only tUs." 

^ He was careless," said my friend, wMi a 
slight effort at self-Justification. 

** Ton, or I, or any one might have done the 
same thing. Nay, every day of our lives we do 
Just as careless things. When the mind Is ab- 
sorbed, we cannot always guard our move- 
ments. Now put yourself in John's place. Im- 
agine the book touched without IntentioD, and 
it fiUls upon the fioor ; and imagine as stuup a 
word spoken to you as you spoke to him— what 
state of mind would have resulted ?^ 

I paused for his answer, but he did not i»- 
ply. 

^ Could you have helped the rush of aagfy 
waves. Hurt pride — a sense of wrong— Und 
impulse — ^would have made you as etnbboniM 
you saw him." 

** Perliaps it would." My friend's i^yes were 
on the floor. He spoke in a subdued voice. 

'* You cannot overcome the mind's defect hj 
external force," I added. ^ There must het 
wise appliance of moral means. Deal by Mm 
as you would yourself be dealt by, in like d^ 
cumstances. Cure his disease by the remedy 
that reason tells you would heal your owa. 
Weaken his angry wilfrilness by removing ^' 
citements. Control yourself in his presence. 
Hold back your quick-springing Impnlees. 
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Kerer let him see yon angry, nor And you- un- 
just or unreasonable. Always speak mildly 
and kindly, except when in grave rebuke or re- 
monstrance for unmistakable faults, self-ac- 
knowledged. Help him with his load of hered- 
ttary eyil tendencies, instead of adding a part 
of yoor own burden to the weak shoulders of 
a child. If you cannot control yourself, with 
reason, judgment, years, and experience on 
yoor side, what can you expect from him ?" 

I stopped, lest I were pressing home upon 
him too closely. 

Just at this moment the door opened, and the 
child came in. The book still lay where it had 
&Uen from the table. I turned and saw the lit- 
tle fellow's questioning eyes upon his father's 
itoe. Tiiere was a look of grief about his lips. 
Nothing was said to him ; in fact, no notice, ap- 
parently, taken of him. My Mend changed the 
conTersation to a new theme. John stole soft- 
ly across the room, and sat down noiselessly, 
taking as he did so, a long sighing breath. Pre- 
aentiy he slipped from the chair, and moving 
quietly to where the book lay on the floor, lift- 
ed it and placed St on the table, pushing it to 
some distance from the edge ; in this very act, 
ihowing his recognition of the fault for which 
he had been harshly blamed as only an acci- 
dent, agidnst the recurrence of which he would 
guard, by placing the book where it would be 
in no danger of falling. I noticed another deep 
breath as the child's burdened heart songht to 
lefieve the impression that still lay heavily up- 
on ik Then he began, by slow approaches, to 
draw near his father, and at last stood by Ids 
Imee. My friend placed his arm around him, 
as he stUi talked to me, and tightened it with a 
loving pressure, nuuie stronger by pity and re- 
pentance. Jelm looked up Into his ikce ; and 
then his fSather stooped down and kissed him. 
Beconciled ; yet, as there had been wrong and 
snifcring, and the graver of memory cuts deep- 
eat when feeling is most intense, was not some- 
thing lost in that brief struggle between fhther 
and child, which could never be restored? — 
something hurt, ttie pain of which would en- 
dnre through natural life ? 

These are questions for sober thought. 

Ky fklend, with all his infirmities of temper, 
had a strong love for children ; a quick moral 
sense ; a love of right and Justice. These were 
aU on the side of a truer self-discipline as af- 
fecting the little ones given to liim of God, that 
they ndght be trained for heaven. I saw him, 
ifterwards, under strong provocation ; and he 
did not forget himself. My presence may have 



revived in his memory the scene Just described, 
and so put him on his guard. Even if that were 
so, much was gained ; for all right efforts give 
a measure of strength, and erect barriers 
against evil. We overcome what is wrong in 
our natural tempers by resisting the impulse to 
act in a moment of provocation ; not by re- 
penting and resolving only. The repentance 
and the resolution are all well enough, and give 
strength for resistance against the hour of 
temptation ; but only in the degree tliat we re- 
sist and refrain in the hour of trial, do we 
overcome and rise superior to our enemies. 



CoMFOBT AT HoMS.— A powerful attrac- 
tion to home is a cultivation of the spirit of 
neatness and elegance throughout all its ar- 
rangements. The eye scarcely ever wearies of 
a beautiful prospect or a pleasing picture. The 
aspect of a home should resemble the latter; It 
should tell its own tale ; its atmosphere should 
breathe of comfort, and its quiet simple orna- 
mentation delight the eye. There is a bright- 
ness about a well kept home, which neither 
wealth or magnificence can impart unaccom* 
panied by taste. To keep best rooms or best 
of anything to be used only for visitors' a - 
commodation, is not the wisest policy for a wife 
to adopt ; on the contrary, company rooms con- 
trast too greatly with daily living rooms, and 
suggest unpleasant comparisons. Neatness and 
elegance should go hand in hand, one cannot 
exist without the other; but it should be neat- 
ness far removed from formality, and elegance 
independent of costliness and profusion. Every 
article should appear as if intended for use, and 
every right ax tide in its right place ; the very 
chairs and tables should be suggestive of com- 
fort; not arranged with stiff precision, but in 
such a way that the attractive portions of a 
room shall be visible to its occupants. 



NoBODT doubts that every teacher givps tone 
to his school. A gloomy teacher keeps a gloomy 
school. A peevish teacher makes a peevish 
school. A merry teacher has a merry school. 
Whatever be the predominant characteristic of 
the teacher, that quality becomes ingrained in* 
to the school. Moroseness, irritability, despon- 
dency, as certainly affect children unhappily as 
they do persons of mature years. Hence, it is 
a matter of great importance that those who 
train children should exhibit in themselves those 
qualities and feelings which will contribute most 
to the happiness and well-being of their yoi^ig 
charge. —TmeA^r and Pttpifi Friend, 
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For the StthoolmMtar. 
A Sohool-Boy's Oompositfon. 

[Wi esteem the following composition, re- 
oently written by one of the boys of our school, 
» sufficient compensation for the long suffering 
of a term or two with ordinary school produc- 
tions. It is specie, amidst a vast paper curren- 
ey. This young gentleman seems to belieye in 
objeet-teaching ; or rather in objeei-leaming. 
In this composition he has furnished us in- 
dubitable evidence of knowing tometMny ; eri- 
eTidence which we should by no means find in 
any written examination, or in any catechizing 
in Latin grammar or algebra. For that only 
may be called knowledge which one learns with 
his own senses or is the product of his own ccn- 
•ciousness. And is it not infinitely a grander 
and more beautiful thing to know the muskrat 
at Jlrtt hand, than to know the whale or the 
elephant, or astronomy, or virtue or truth, by 
hearsay only, and from the books of other men r 
Our pedagogic pen has meddled no &rther than 
to alter some trifling matters of axrangement 
and punctuation.— T.] 

THB HUSKBAT. 

The muskrat is one of the most cunning and 
ingenious little animals. It is second only to 
the bearer in the ingenuity with which it builds 
its home in the ponds or rivers. It will burrow 
in the ground like a fox or rabbit. 

The muskrats are born in the spring, three or 
four at a litter, and are then as small as a com- 
mon mouse. The little fellows grow rapidly, 
and by November they are quite large, and are 
covered with a long glossy coat of Air. It is 
for this fur that they are hunted. 

In the summer they begin their house-build- 
ing in the pond. They never work in the day- 
time. It is amusing to watch them at work. 
Five or six work on one house or bed. One 
will dive to the bottom and oollect a little bunch 
of weeds and grass, about as large as a hen's 
egg, and swim with it to the place where he in- 
tends to make his bed. This is always in a 
•hallow part of the pond, or on a bunch of 
bushes or a bog. Here he deposits his load. 
So they will continue bringing little sticks or 
any other scraps they can find. At the least 
noise they will disappear under the water, and 
not come up again very soon. The bed rises 
two or three feet above the water, just in the 
shape of a little hay-cock, havin|r a cavity in 
the centre, just above the water-level. In this 
bed • UmXj will live well enough through the 



summer, but as soon as winter begins to sp- 
proach, they set about finding a more oamfbtt- 
able and safe habitation. 

For this purpose they begin to start a bnnow 
in the bottom of the pond, three or four ytrds 
from the edge of some steep bank. They con- 
tinue this hole under the bottom until th(ry 
reach the bank, and then it rises above the wa- 
ter-level, continuing up the bank from one jiid 
to a rod, being one or two feet below the sur- 
face. Sometimes these rats injure meadows by 
digging so near the suriace, that the cattle bretk 
through into them and injure their legs. 

In catching the muskrat various methods ire 
practiced. One way is to place a strong twine net 
at the mouth of the hole, and then, by thump- 
ing on the bank, you can sometimes drive tksa 
out into the trap. Sometimes they will not 
pursue this course, and then the only wsj to 
get them is to dig for them. This is done by 
taking a cane or a stick, and tracing the coons 
of the hole until you find where it enters the 
bank, and then digging after them until you find 
them. Sometimes many muskrats live in ons 
hole. I once got seven out of one hole, st a 
pond on the road to Stonington, called Tonges 
Fond. Sometimes the holes are very nicely con- 
structed, having many entrances and branches. 
The way to catch the muskrats, then, is to fol- 
low up each hole separately. They always ma 
to the farthest end of the hole when they hesr 
any one digging and sometimes one will eons 
down to reconnoitre, and see if there is sny 
chance to get by ii.to the pond. I have some- 
times been digging after them when they hsvi 
begun to dig to, and by filling in the dirt be- 
hind them, so hard that it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish it from the unmoved soil, make it bsid 
work to follow their eourse. Sometlmet, when 
the hole runs very near the surface, they wfll 
dig out at the end of the hole, and makelbr tiie 
water. But they are very awkward oo the lead, 
running one or two rods very swiftly, and tim 
appearing completely exhausted. 

The muskrat feeds on the water-lily toots, 
and other green vegetable matter. They some- 
times leave the pond at night, and go into the 
gardens near by, on a foraging expedition, sod 
return with an ear of corn or a cabbage-kst 
When eating, they sit like a squirrel. 

In winter, when the pond is covered with iee, 
and the muskrats cannot come to the surfrce to 
get air, they dive to the bottom, and by msking 
a commotion in the mud, cause bubbles of sir 
to rise on the under side of the ice. Then eon- 
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iag up, they will breathe the air in these bab- 
bles.* On going to a pond in winter, if there 
is deer ice on, yon can follow the route of the 
mnskrat by the string of bubbles which he 
leaves. 

As a proof of the cunning of these little ani- 
mals, I wiU relate one anecdote. My father 
snd I had been hunting one old rat all over a 
■nail pond out in Cranston. We had conclud- 
ed to giye it up, aftor hunting a long time. As 
▼e were leaving the pond, I looked back, and 
isw a lUy-pad rising and falling in rather a sus- 
pidous manner, and on observing more closely, 
I saw the noae of the muskrat under it. My 
isther took his pistol and shot it. I cut a long 
pale, fished it out, and took oif its skin. 

One thing curious about the muskrat is, that 
its hind feet are webbed, like a duck's, and 
when the muskrat is dead, the hind legs never 
become stiff, as is the case with other animals. 



* We have always held, ii an article of onr chemical 
creed, that ottr rat-hanter*f " air " it carburetted hy- 
dn^ea, and therefore nnflt for animal respiration ; bat 
befne rzorwr authority, we Burrender willingly oar be- 
liiC— J-o. 



From the Mauachusette Teacher. 
A Hard Caae. 

"You will have one boy in school who will 

make you trouble. John is a futrd caae, 

I have npt been able to do much with him." 

So, many years ago, said a gentleman to whose 
position, as principal of a high school, I was 
ibont to succeed. Thus forewarned, I careful- 
ly scrutinized, at the earliest opportunity, the 
sppearanoe of Master John. He was a stout 
boy, about fifteen years of age, possessing, evi- 
^^Ijt great physical and mental activiiy. The 
ftvm of his head and the expression of his 
eonntenance indicated a strong will, large cora- 
bativeness and abundant mirthfulness. His 
&ce manifested frankness and fearlessness, and 
his keen eye looked as if it could flash with 
fight, as well as sparkle with fun. The conclu- 
non arrived at was that John could be led, but 
could not be driven. XJpon the whole I was 
pleased with the boy ; and 1 began to suspect 
that he had been considered a hard case, not 
▼holly of his own fault, but because only the 
worst phase of his character had been brought 
out. 

Por some days Master John waa suffered to 
do as he pleased ; and he very soon showed that 
he pleased to (nake mote fun tliap could b? fd- 

3 



lowed in school. John must be checked. The 
question was, How shall it be done ? 

When about closing school one afternoon, I 
said to him, •< John, I wish to see you after 
school." His look seemed to say in reply, 
"Who cares ?" After the scholars had gone* 
I said to John* who appeared to be ready for 
any emergency, « What have you got to do 
this afternoon?" ••Nothing, Sir;" he an- 
swered. •• Well, John, I am going to prepare 
some experiments in the laboratory, and I should 
like to have you help me if you wilL" Instant- 
ly every shade of defiance vanished from his 
countenance; his eyes sparkled with delight, 
and he eagerly said, •< Yes, sir ! yes, sir ! I 
should like to help you first-rate ! " He went 
with me to the laboratory, where I made work 
for him ; and whatever it waa sate for him to 
do, I permitted and instructed him to do. 

From that day, whenever I went to the labo- 
ratory, Master John went. He was pleased 
with the confidence placed in him. He was in- 
terested in scientific illustrations and investiga- 
tions. He became studious; ceafed from un- 
timely sport ; tried to satisfy his teacher ; and, 
in a word, became oue of the most docUe and 
manly pupils in the school. 

Said his mother to roe, one day, •• Mr. , 

what have you been doing to my son ? " •• Why, 
Madam," I asked. •• Why," said she, •• I used 
to have to drive him to school, but now he 
won*t stay at home, on any account." 

For about a year Master John maintained an 

excellent character. At the end of that time I 
went to another field of labor, and he passed to 
the hands of my successor. This gentleman, 
who many years ago left the teacher's desk, be- 
lieved in the most rigid and direct enforcement 
of law. Whoever did not yield implicitly to 
his authority, must be forcibly compelled to 
yield. All must come squarely up to his re- 
quirements, or be punished. He had little faith 
in indirect ways and means of infiuencing child- 
ren. •• There is the law," he said ; •< obey it, 

or suffer the consequences." 
And John did suffer the consequences. The 

new discipline aroused the combative part of 
of his nature ; compulsion begat resistance ; se- 
verity produced hate ; until, at last, the ill-will 
engendered between teacher and pupil culmina- 
ted into a personal conflict, in which the teach- 
er, by his superior strength, daahed the head of 
his pupil against a stove, and left him bleeding 
upon the school-room floor. John had again 
become the <• worst boy in the sehool." Wko9§ 
fauU iO€u it t John' if or ihs MaHer'if 
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For the Bchoolmafter. 
A Strange Soliolar. 

BT jrOE, THE JBIISBT MUTE. 

Many years since I taught a young lady, or 
girl, I surely do not know which, named Sarah 
Jane C— -, who lost her hearing by an attack 
of scarlet fever during her infancy. She was 
considered one of the most beautiful girls in the 
establishment where I was then, as now, em- 
ployed. Naturally of an amiable disposition, 
and liyely in her manners, it is not to be won- 
dered at that she was loTed by all her compan- 
ions. Her mind was by no means bright, but 
capable of cultiyation. Those who know me 
best say, with how much truth I know not, that 
I am naturally of a cold disposition ; but she 
was so attached to me, that she followed me 
about the room, talking to me as if I were her 
father. Her prattle struck me as juicy with 
heart. If she committed an error in my pres- 
ence, it could not escape the punishment it de- 
served ; for it was my duty to form the manners 
of my scholars. 

Sarah watched my features, sitting or stand- 
ing, for ('reasons best known to herself." She 
was quite lively, but her liveliness was of an 
agreeable kind ; she seemed, indeed, the lady 
bom. If she saw me pleased with anything 
she had accomplished, she was suddenly trans- 
formed, as it were, into a baby-jumper. She did 
not hesitate to show me almost everything which 
she either had of her own, or borrowed from 
her friends. What was the more remarkable, 
was, that she, mere girl as she was, did not like 
to lose sight of me for more than half a day, 
and wished to hear of me at all hours of the 
day if she had not an opportunity to see me 
during the day. 

Sarah's bump of benevolence was well de- 
veloped, to judge from the many kindnesses 
which I received from her. Every child ought, 
according to my sentiments, to be kind, not only 
to ita companions, but to strangers. I never 
refuse anything which my pupils offer me ; for, 
if I reject the offerings of childish generosity, 
my scholars will neglect not only me, but their 
studies also ; but, if they see me ready and will- 
ing to devour anything which their warm and 
generous impulses incline them to give me, they 
will feel themselves honored, and be encouraged 
to study. In the summer of 185-, Sarah came 
into my school-room, holding some candies and 
oakes in her apron, which she emptied into my 
hands, to my no smaU surprise* Qn New Year's 



day she presented me with a small daguemo- 
type of herself, which I was at fixat rductaatto 
accept, because I thought it unbecoming in a 
teacher to accept favors of so delicate a natue. 
On another occasion she gave me a handsone 
pin-cushion, which I was very happy to accept, 
because it was more within the propriety of 
alms- giving, if alms-giving it may be called. 
She was almost erased with joy when she law 
that I was pleased with the thing. 

I desired her to manufacture a piece of «nis- 
mental needlework with my name surmounted 
by stars. Gladly she went at it, but the }ob 
was not as well executed as I wished it to be, 
and the poor girl burst into tears. I offered her 
a quarter dollar for the job. At first she refus- 
ed to accept it, but I forced it into her pane. 
With the money that I had given her, she 
bought her daguerreotype, for the express pur- 
pose of giving it to me, angel that she wu! 
Again : she presented me with four spedxneos 
of handiwork, requesting me to send them to 
my friends ** if I pleased, with my respects," 
^to use her words') and not her's ! The fine 
was a representation of a cross with the word 
« Joe " at the top, and a Bible at the foot ; the 
second represented a kitten, around which wis 
inscribed, ** A kitten is very pretty " ; the third 
contained the two words, ** My Bible"; and 
the fourth was emblematical of the mornisg 
star. Nor did her liberality end here. She 
purchased two shining metals, the namei of 
which, bless me, I cannot recall at thia distance 
of period, and she gave them to mo. 

She saw my comb, which, I blush to eonfesi, 
was very old, and said she would buy me sa 
ivory comb. I could not refrain from laughing 
at hor notion. The good girU " strange to le- 
late," brought me a bottle of cologne-water, 
and, taking my handkerchief out of my pocket, 
sprinkled a few drops of cologne- water on it. 
She went so far as to ask me if she might vs*h 
and iron my handkerchief. 

She would not accept anything from me, u 
she said, because she was afraid I would want 
it. One day she was sick, and therefore could 
not attend to her studies. I offered her some me- 
dicine, which, with many expresslona of gratefhl 
thanks for my kind feelings, she begged to be 
excused from accepting — assigning as a reatfa, 
that the medicine waa expensive and ahonld not 
be given gratuitously. 

I was frequently amused with her way of do- 
ing things. If I laughed at her little eceentn- 
citiea, ah9 wM OQt lit all offended, for aa before 
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dbflerted, her tempet was soft. She used often 
to hring me a tumbler of water when I was 
thintj. 

One day I heard that Sarah was often ih the 
iociety of a naughty girl, and calling her I told 
her she must aroid the erring girl, or she might 
be naughty like her. I had an opportunity 
won after of seeing the naughty girl propose 
•ome trick to her. The indignant blood mount- 
ed up to Sarah's temples, and she told her she 
did not wish her company any longer. The 
mischieTous one wss exceedingly unwilling to 
lose such an agreeable friend as she found Sarah 
to be, and promised to try to be a good girl. 

On the completion of her term of instruction, 
Sarah offered to live in my family in the capa- 
city of a serrant. This offer, coming from one 
who appeared to be already well qualified to 
adorn the drawing-room, I was scarcely in con- 
dition to swallow, but she was determined, she 
said, not to miss her teacher. I was at length 
prerailed on to take her into my service, not, 
howeyer, without allowing her equal privileges 
with the members of my family. She is every- 
thing I wish her ( and, to deal frankly with her, 
she would be calculated to make the best of 
wires. 



FMm the FenosylTaBia School Jounud. 
Teaohing, A Professioa.* 

This is tndy a world of development, both 
physical and intellectual. Progress seems the 
grand characteristic. Qeology discloses to us 
the fact, that our earth has been for countless 
iges, and is yet, the theatre of beautiful and sys- 
tematic development ; and we are lead, from a 
ti^w of all the facts, to conclude that the Divine 
Author lias Implanted within her the restless, 
imtiring causes that produce those changes. 
Bnt whilst physical development affords an am- 
ple field for our contemplation and amusement, 
it is the mighty triumphs of the mind that call 
for our heartfelt admiration. Min, by the pow- 
ers of his intellect, has hewn out Irom material 
rough and unseemly indeed, truths as imperish- 
i^ble as adamant, with which he has reared tem- 
ple on temple, with which he has formed the 
most beautiful organisations,— marvellous alike 
Tor truth and utility, and dedicated to the com- 
fort and happiness of his fellow beings. 

The sciences, both exact and mixed, are the 
result of ages of patient toil, by zealous, enthu- 

*An KsM^, read before the Lancaster County Teachers* 
loftttnte, KoTember 16, 1861, by 8. G. Boyd. 



niastio minds. Although there are many self- 
evident truths, yet the knowledge that now 
makes up, for instance, the science of chemistry, 
law or medicine, has only been collected by the 
most persevering efforts, after the trial of many 
severe tests, and the discarding of many theo- 
ries long held to be correct. Truly they have 
come up through much tribulation to contribute 
to the wants of man and bless him. 

It would be pleasant for us, my friends, to 
travel back with you and View the history of 
the sciences just named, or any other, and note 
thieir different stages of development; — how, 
to their first limited proportions truth after truth 
was added, and from which error after error was 
extracted, till finally they assumed the form and 
stature of a noble, reliable system and became 
the handmaids of their author ; but time nor 
circumstances will permit, and we can only say 
that theirs is a history of progress and develop- 
ment, and the time was when even vague theo- 
ries on those subjects existed not. 

It devolves upon us, this evening, to present 
for your consideration a new and beautify sci- 
ence, and urge its claims, as best we can, for 
a place among the *< learned professions*'; — 
amongst those callings that are, in themselves, 
dignified and honorable, and tend in a high de- 
gree to promote the social and intellectual well- 
being of the human race ; I refer to the profes- 
sion of teaching. 

I am aware that many sneer at the idea of 
ranking this calling among the professions, bnt 
so far as our observation goes, those sneers have 
been in direct proportion to their author's igno- 
rance of the subject of his ridicule. 

We shall note, in the first place, some of the 
natural causes that make the distinction between 
a profession and a merely mechanical occupa- 
tion. There are only two kinds of labor, phy- 
sical and mental, and although the occupations 
of men are exceedingly various, they are all per- 
formed by either the one or the other of these 
means, or by a combination of them, and whilst 
in most employments, both the physical and 
mental powers are engaged, it i<i rarely that they 
are equally taxed in the same occupation. In 
one, the physical predominating, in another, the 
mental. 

Society, in its awards, makes great distinc- 
tions between those two kinds of labor. In 
proportion as the mind, rather than the musde, 
has been employed in producing a result, so 
will that result be valued. Whether this ous- 
tom be founded in right, it is not our province 
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here to dieeuse. The fact» however, is manifest. 
Science U the legitimate offspriag and creature 
of the mind. The mind alone can grasp ite 
faeta. The mind onlj can assort and arrange 
them in proper order. Science, in its nature, is 
knowledge reduced to order, so as to be easily 
remembered, readily referred to, and adyanta- 
geonsly appli*-d. It is such a collection of facts 
bearing on any subject, as, when properly ar- 
ranged and judiciously applied, will produce 
certain legitimate results, whose accuracy will 
depend on the degree of perfection to which the 
science has been brought, and the skill of the 
operator. 

Webater defLaes a profession to be an occupa- 
tion or oalling not wholly mechanical. Whilst 
this does very well for a general definition, we 
are far from supposing that the term profession 
is not generally understood in a much higher 
sense.— having associated with it the idea of in- 
tellectual attainment beyond that possessed by 
mankind generally, — of professional skill, hav- 
ing for its basis and stamina a well-stored and 
oultitated mind. Such a definition, we think 
eminently proper, and such an one, practically 
applied, can alone save society from the it\juri- 
ous effeots of quackery. 

Now, do the duties devolving on the teacher 
require that he possess the qualifications neces- 
sary to entitle his occupation to the distinctive 
appellation of •* learned profession " r We un- 
hedtatlngly aflirm that they do. First, his in- 
tellectual attainments must be respectable, if 
he would give valuable instruction. If his ac- 
quirements are limited, his teaching must neces- 
sarily be so. We seriously doubt whether a 
teacher whose knowledge is confined to the 
tezt-books commonly used in our public schools, 
can teach them thoroughly. The more he knows 
of rhetoric, and the more varied his reading, the 
better can he teach reading and grammar. 

To teach anccessfully arithmetic, even as fiur 
as it it now carried in our most common text- 
books on the subject, pre-supposes a knowledge 
of both geometry and algebra ; and to make 
even geography interesting, the teacher should 
have some knowledge of zoology, botany and 
general history. Indeed, the more varied his 
knowledge, other things being equal, the more 
■uccesafU will he be as a teacher. But notwith- 
standing his literary attainments may be suffi- 
cient, he will yet fail, utterly fail in the school- 
room unless he possess that professional know- 
ledge, that knowledge of his business, i»hich 
enablea him to see its aim and object, and that 



professional skill which distingnishee it fnm 
every other oocupation. 

Whilst the number is now comparstnsiy 
small who deny that a teacher's knowkilge 
should be extensive and varied, there aie yet 
many who practically affirm that special prepa- 
ration, if not wholly unnecessary, is, at Issit, 
not essential. Many believe, that no systeto of 
pedagogics, however beautiful in theory, csn be 
practically applied, on the ground that no diiU- 
ren are exactly alike, and that there n.j^-^beas 
many systems as there are children. jn, b^ 
deed, the battle rages most fiexody between tbe 
enemies and ftiends of the profession. OntlisM 
grounds have the former endeavored to fortiff 
themselves, and are making a last despents 
stand against the onward march to an honoraUe 
position of this most essential calling in a wdl^ 
organized community ; and therefore against this 
point should be directed the united eiforta of the 
great army of teachers and the Mends of popu- 
lar instruction. I will not attempt to oonceil 
the fact, that here is, as yet, our weakest poiatt 
and although that point may be strengtheaed 
and rendered impregnable, from the very natme 
of the case the task is not easy. 

The mind of man is exceedingly subtle. It is 
not always that we can trace the secret springs 
of thought. The teacher frequently cannot as- 
certain by what processes a pupil arrives at a 
conclusion. To add to the difficulty, diifeicBt 
pupils resort to different expedients to enable 
them to grasp a new truth. Nor is the teacher 
more at a loss for a panacea in instructing than 
in governing his pupils. Indeed, in thegoveni- 
mental department the task is greater, since be 
has frequently to operate at great disadvantage, 
lacking, as he generally will, the assent and co- 
operation of the child. Nor will the child, in 
most instances, be merely passive. Frequently 
he will, from design, attempt to conceal his real 
thoughts, and will mislead his instruetor in pro- 
portion as the deception is more or lo&s adroitly 
practiced. Whilst candor compels us to say 
this much against the possibility of ever redac* 
ing pedagogics to a science, we feel it our duty 
to state a few of the points held by those vbo 
maintain the affirmative of the question. 

If it is maintained that man is an inteUeetosl 
and moral being ; — that he has certain mental 
faculties, such as conception, memory and res- 
son ; — that he is endowed with the aenses of 
seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling and f^dag, 
through which he receives sensations from tbs 
external world, and perception by 
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feona the caoies of tkoae aensatlons ; — tbiit be 
u in poMession of certain moral and selfish sen- 
timeBtB, such as hope, feai^ self-esteem, venera- 
tion, and lo?e ol approbation. As children, 
then, niiarlj all possess the same mental and 
mojsl isculties, which differ, not in kind, but 
only in degree, it is evident that the same gen- 
enl plan of instznction and government may be 
pursued in all cases, modification being needed 
00I7 in the minor details. 

to illvtrate : Since children have the senses 
bifare-mentioned, together with reason, memo- 
ry, Ice, the teacher can appeal to these in every 
ease. If he shonld discover that any of these 
is defective, he, of course, must rely nminly on 
those that are more perfect. Yet, in every in- 
itsBce, may he use the same appliances to stim- 
ulsts snd develop the same powers. Nor need 
mors difficulty arise in adopting a system for 
governing than instructing a school. A con- 
idenoe, an innate ^ense of right and wrong, is 
implanted in the breast of every child, llie 
prineqile that prompts to reciprocal affection is 
thoe. Sdf-esteem is there; love of approba- 
tion is there, as the last resort ; and the teacher, 
when an unknown child enters the school-room, 
ftels eonfldent that it possesses all those in a 
gnater or less degree. Is it possible, then, for 
the teacher to lay down a general plan for the 
gorerafflsnt of his school ? Is it possible for 
him to adopt such a system, based on a know- 
lodge of the above-mentioned facts, as need not 
bo departed from in any of its essential points ? 
We think it is. To hold the contrary view, 
■oeois to require the admission, that the mental 
snd moral powers of different men are different 
in kind as well as in degree; that, in realit>, 
lesson in one man is not reason in another ; me- 
mory in one, not memory in another ; and the 
Mose of seeing in one is perhaps that of hear- 
hig, tasting or smelling in another, if not some 
new sense not yet defined. 

Whilst we thus claim that it is possible to re- 
dnce teaching to a science, we are forced to ad- 
ait that there still remains much to be done, in 
order to give to the profession a proper degree 
of public confidence, without which the mere 
empty title of learned profession will be of no 
eonodvable value to any one. Unless the pub- 
lie, whose sentiment is all-powerful, practically 
acknowledge that the teacher should possess 
good literary and seientific attainments, that, in 
sddi^n thereto, he must have special prepara- 
tion in order to render him successful in his call- 
ingt— unless they admit this, and all this, vain, 



vain wUl be our eflbrta to elevate the profiBsai«a 
to its proper rank. 

To effect so desirable an ohject, a comprehen- 
sive system of pedagogics must first be adopted. 
This system must be baaed on the philoaophy of 
the human mind. Just as the science of medioiae 
is baaed on the acience of the human body. 

In order to give such a system truth and ehar^ 
acter, it should emanate from a council of the 
most profound philosophers and intelligent edu- 
cators. It shot&ld at least be approved of and 
confidently recommended by them. For we 
may rest assured that so long as educators and 
teachers disagree among themselves, their theo* 
riea will not be much respected by the publie | 
so long as each college and normal school holds 
and promulgates a system of its own, and each 
teacher has a system of his own, no real pro- 
gress can be made towards elevating the stand- 
ard of the calling to that point we so much de- 
sire. 

In the great work of elevating the teacher's 
profession to its proper place, the normal schools 
must take the lead. They are the medical col- 
leges of the profession. In them the human 
mind is dissected, and all its parts and their 
properties and uses explained. Let them seek 
zealously after truth, and endeavor to harmon- 
ise their systems and blend them into one. They 
must be the great expounders of the human in- 
tellect. They are the fountains firom which the 
profession must receive its water of life. They 
are the architects that must mould and fashion 
the teacher and prepare him f^lly for his duty. 
May they realize the magnitude of their work, 
and go forth to it with willing hands and pure, 
devoted hearts. 

On the teacher devolves the duty of practi- 
cally applying the systems and theories of the 
schools. In his hands must ever remain the 
fate of his profession. It is for him to lift it 
aloft, and place it where nature intended it to 
be, high amongst the most honored callings of 
man, «ven hard by the divine commission, or to 
trail it dishonored in the dust. As he loves his 
profession, or has any regard fbr its character, 
let him never give utterance to the idea that one 
teacher will fail when applying a system which 
had proved itself successful in the hands of an- 
other, on the ground that the system did not 
suit his nature, and that with some other sys- 
tem he could have been successful. Nothing 
will compel the public to underrate our calling 
more than such an acknowledgment as this firom 
a teacher. They wiU at once beUeve that our 
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systems are legion, and finally cohdude that Wte 
haTe nothing worthy of confidelice or sappoH. 

Such a declaration moreoTer is not trud and 
cannot be sustained. The more the teacher stu- 
dies natnre and investigates her laws, — the more 
he tarns his attehtion to the itaetaphysical world 
and considers the Ivorking of the human mind, 
the more will he be convinced of the harmony 
that pervades the whole universe, and the fact 
that like causes produce like effects everywhere. 

There is another class whose poskioh requires 
a passitig remark on this occasion. I refer to 
the people at large. They are the arbiters of 
our fate as teachers. They are those to whom we 
must submit our infant profession for adoption or 
rejection. And they are the ones who, most of 
all, are interested in its fate. They have, in 
days that are gone, sat in judgment and eleva- 
ted worthy occupations to high and honorable 
position. Nor have they ever refused to do this 
when two points were clearly proven : First, 
that the calling was good and truthful in itself; 
and second, that the happiness and prosperity 
of the human race demanded its promotion. 

My fellow-teachers, I, for one, am willing to 
submit the cause of our profession to these 
judges. True, they may seem tardy. It is ours 
to labor and to wait. Doubtless they are as 
prompt as when law and medicine stood knock- 
ing at their portal ; and if the teachers arc true 
to their trust and I mistake not the signs of the 
times, our cause will meet with a speedy and 
final triumph at their hands. 

Therefore, let us not dt-spalr. True, our glo- 
rious institutions are assailed by traitors. True, 
fraternal war, like a dark cloud, hangs over our 
beloved country. True, the wise may yet be 
confounded and the courageous yet may falter. 
Let us, however, bear in mind that 

O'er the darkest night of sorrow, 
From the deadliest field of strife^ 

Dawns a dearer, brighter morrow. 
Springs a truer, nobler life. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
Beformera in Orammar. 

0x8 is half reluctant to take up the p&n to 
expose the faults of grammar. For so many 
men of all kinds have seen defects in grammar- 
books and have failed to remedy them, that fur- 
ther attempts in the same direction seem fruit- 
less. A learned and accurate writer (Goold 
Brown) has, with great labor, compiled and 
written an admirable work on grammar, bring- 
ing to his labor, as he says in his preface, the 



experience and practice of fifteen years derolad 
chiefly to grammatical studies and ezsrases. 
In a volume Of more than a thousand pages, he 
brings together, under appropriate heads, sn 
amount of matter directly tending towards the 
subject of grammar, that, to one nnaceostaasd 
to such serious and continuotis labors, 
really stupendous. If atiy one really ever 
in earnest, certainly the author of this work' 
truly so. Yet, with erudition, expc*tieiice and 
labor, the book, to a common reader of it, sseSMt 
after all, to be only an enlarged compendimt of 
the grammars now in common use. It is tros 
that each branch of the sdence and esoh de» 
partment of the art of grammar are abandsatly 
illustrated and exemplified, but, after all, the 
gist of the matter, with exception of some very 
important improvements, such as to defiaitkms 
and rules, lies within the usual text-books on 
the subject. There is nothing radically new. 
The grand plans of grammar are not cban^ed. 
He himself says, in his preface, ** I hate hoped 
to facilitate the study of the English language, 
not by abridging our grammatical code, or by 
rejecting the common phraseology of its doc- 
trines, but by extending the former, [our 
matical code] improving the latter [the 
ology] and establishing both, [code and phrase* 
ology] but still more, by furnishing new illi 
trations of the subject, and arranging its 
number of particulars in such order that every 
item may be readily found." If such a labori- 
ous and careful writer can arrive at a result like 
this, what warrant is there for any farther at- 
tempts to remedy what are considered at the 
present day defects in our methods of teachmg 
grammar } Add to this the long array of names 
inserted in the first part of this same work of 
Brown. With collateral works and authoiitieaft 
the names or heads in the catalogue referred to, 
which display the names of grammarians, axe 
four hundred and fifty-two ; the grammars meD* 
tioned are four hundred and sixty-three in num- 
ber. What an array of names ! Truly, one 
need hardly hope to be successful who tries to 
make any reform in the science or to suggest 
any improvement in the art of grammar. 

Among those who have attempted refoims, 
wo mention first, such as abridge the adenee by 
dropping out parts they deem unesaentiaL One 
gentleman quite recently published a worl^ 
wherein the quality <*case" was applied only 
to words that are inflected in declining. Se* 
cond, are such as treat the several parts of 
speech as they occur in a very progressive man- 
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by question, as, for instance, Smith, who 
a sot of questions to lead the pupil in- 
ts an understanding of the application of terms. 
Thiid» are sach as illostrate by oral exercises 
liw nse, the application and the significance of 
tiie terms employed. But these two last are 
■sre skirmishers. They do not attack the main 
My of the science. They are reformers who 
do not penetrate to the root of the matter. The 
fist is the only class radically right or wrong. 
And unfortunately their efforts at ImproTcment 
«• not reoeiTed without suspicion. 

There may be other kinds of reformers in 
fiammar, such as those who institute impruved 
methods of parsing ; those who alter the no- 
nenelature of the book, to make it more con- 
listent with the use of the terms named, and 
perhaps these are not all. I would not speak 
of the efforts of any one of them disparagingly. 
They hare done good service to the science ; for 
ittTestigation in any science brings to light facts 
sad important theories. But greater needs are 
Kill felt by student and teacher. First, that 
tibe sdtnce be more intimately welded to Ian- 
gaage itsdf i next, also, that proficiency by 
constant practice be imparted to the learner in 
the expression of thought. To these must be 
sdded still another need — the study of gram- 
nar (a mere elementary pursuit) should be made 
to conform and to bend as much as possible to 
the fntore studies the scholar is destined to fol- 
low — its range should be brought within the 
limits proper to a preparation for the studies of 
logic and rhetoric. Hemrt OLAnx. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
The Teacher's Beading. 

Thb e(Utor of the department of Literature, 
prospecting in the region of his ramblings in 
which he is to make six brief reports during the 
year, finds himself perplexed. He who has 
only lingered on the threshold shall not act as 
if he knew the penetralia ; and the possessor of 
ten facts shall not generalize for a thousand. 
Said editor, therefore, contracts the field of his 
operations, and, thus clearing up his perplexity, 
bounds this limited area as fqllows. 

Assuming that each of his readers is actuated 
by a certain earnestness of desire to become as 
Well read as possible in the Tcry best books, he 
vndertakes to oommunicate such results of his 
eiperience as shall seem to offer help or incen- 
tiTe for the attainment of this object. In this 
matter of literary culture, he will be so presum- 
ing as to take it for granted, that what has been 



good for him will be good also for others. While 
this plan appears, in every respect, to be the 
most judicious, it is neyertheleas opan to the 
objection, that, presenting only the tastes and 
experience of one individual, it will lack that 
variety and many-sidedness which would other- 
wise add interest to the department. He there* 
fore invites all teachers, of both sexes, who read 
Thb SoHOOLMASTBR, to soud in notes of the most 
excellent or most beautiful discoveries which 
they make in the field of literature. Such com- 
munications, addressed to the editor of this dev 
partment, will undergo a very mild ordeal, to 
test their worthiness to appear in print. Xf this 
plan is not too remote from practicability, it 
certainly presents a fair opportunity for a pro- 
fitable interchange of ideas. We have ourselves 
very rarely giumbled upon a good book. Either 
some friend, or a reviewer whom we have come 
to trust, has guided us to the treasure. This 
occurrence has happened so rarely, that a single 
shelf of our book- case would still suffice to 
hold all the books which have ever done us any 
good. It would be a finer thing to increase this 
number than to plod through volumes for the 
sake of gaining knowledge. 

We shall not recommend a systematic course 
of reading. A man likes to choose his wife, his 
pictures, his vacation journeys, without pre- 
scription. We have read with a shudder the 
lists of books which some weak writers have 
prepared to aid the development of the youth- 
ful mind. It is right for a child to prefer to 
chase butterflies rather than to moralize over an 
ant-hill ; and, in like manner, we humor our- 
selves, esteeming that as proper for us which af- 
fords us delight. A man is at least as good as 
a magnet, which selects the particles of steel 
without their being labelled or recommended. 

But this principle of natural choice alone will 
not avail. Friends can help and provoke. This 
assistance is even necessary. The child must 
be shown the meadow and be lifted over the 
fence ; and the magnet must be brought near 
the steel. The mischief is when, instead of sug- 
gesting from our experience, we try to impose it 
as law on others. Thousands of good people 
debar themselves from the best of expansive in- 
fluences, from an unreasoning respect for the 
advice of friends. These are the sluggish crea- 
tures, in whom the assimilative forcte is slight. 

Every one who reads with a higher motive 
than to while away time or to gain information, 
must have frequently asked himself what book 
to read. Few people have tastes so de<4<}edl^ 
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in &Tor of any one branch of science or of lite- 
ratare, at to be drawn irresistibly towards a 
definite book at every leisure hour. One must 
understand how to make a reasonable selection, 
or to put to himself a ** leading question," as 
benignant teaohers do to hesitating pupils, in 
order to draw himself out and ascertain his bent. 
An intelligent man, who has found a doien con- 
genial books, knows his own character and his 
needs so well, that he can hold the phrenolo- 
gist and the clergyman, with all their assurance, 
in a little contempt. A book is a spiritual mir- 
ror, which reflects only its few kindred spirits. 

From all we have just said of books we ex- 
clude those which belong to pure science, or to 
mechanical art. Books of ethics, philosophy, 
and of sesthetic subjects, have the liveliest in- 
fluences on character. They relate to it most 
nearly. It is slight knowledge of a man that I 
gain from being told that he is an ardent botan- 
ist or astronomer. But If you assure me that 
he appreciates St. Augustine, or admires Timo- 
thy Titcomb, I can estimate him at once. 

A man's nature is the law by which he shall 
select his books. This principle should always 
operate, though, as we have seen, it will, in 
practice, often prove inadequate. 

One can resolve to read only the acknowledg- 
ed best. Suppose you should devote the next 
year to Homer, Dante and Shakttpeare, and let 
the recent literature pass. Perhaps it is not es- 
sential to read the last novel and to keep pace 
with the monthlies. The books which have not 
grown old with the centuries are good for the 
present generation to use, as wbll as to adore. 
Will you defer reading *< Hamlet,*' that you 
may read «*Fe8tu8" this evening; or put off 
" Paradise Lost " for •• Aurora Leigh " ? The 
best way, of course, is to read both. But life 
is too short to allow us to bestow such extrava- 
gant compliments on the whole host of authors, 
as to give each a portion of our time. 

With this principle of seeking the works of 
classic value must be reconciled, in some way, 
the quite other principle of studying one's own 
time in its productions. A neglect of the recent 
literature would shut one out of the body of 
intelligent men. The latest works of history 
help a man to locate himself, give him a point cT 
appui, whence he can exert his force. The last 
novels reflect our own society, very interesting 
pictures. The moral essays, as of Emerson and 
Helps, embody the workings of ethical specula- 
tion, the newest phases of what is so venerable 
In PliitQ ^d the Apostles. 



Our periodical literature must receive 
attention, independently of the interest, whidi« 
in times of public excitement, pertains to the 
newspaper. There is always an article or two 
in the ** Atlantie ** that makes the Biaguiiw 
worth Cjarying home. Mr. Beecher preechce to 
a small audience from his pulpit, and to an m- 
menee one through the •* Indeptndtni,** ISiie 
species of literature is becoming more and wan 
important. The number of men who detote 
their lives to scholarly pursuits is proportionally 
diminishing. But a taste for reading ia beeoB- 
ing more general. The great body of readeia al 
present consists of persons whose days aie : 
ly occupied in toil, and who find only an 
sional hour for recreation. Hence a eon oC 
reading, requiring no great mental appUeelion, 
and cast into short chapters, comes into Togoa 
The best writers now use the periodical for the 
communication of their ideas. This contempo- 
rary thought has a personal interest. We have 
seen and heard the men. It is a great atq^ in 
advance, thus to transfer the power of the pal* 
pit to the press. It is not the worthleea asnnon 
that is put into the •< New York Ledgmr^** end 
so sent to its hundreds of thousands of leadent 
but the genuine production of goodbinina»sndi 
as have startled respectable people by their easy 
assent to Mr. Bonner's proposals. Ualees yosr 
minister be a man of rare presence, it ia very 
foolish to go and hear him every week, when, for 
a trifle of money, you can buy the eloquent ser- 
mon with which Mr. A. or Mr. B. is now reach- 
ing the popular mind. 

These indications point in different directions, 
as it is meant they should. We established the 
unity of our principles at the outset. Cut off 
from all literature, ancient and modem, dassie 
and ephemeral, whatever does not properly be- 
long to you, and your task assumes oomprehen- 
sible proportions. It is necessary to ignore im- 
mense quantities of reading. The height of fol- 
ly is to read for the sake of having read. Tlieie 
long rows of books in the libraries probably 
concern you no more than do the Mountuns of 
the Moon. Tour business with books is to fiad 
the precious dozen or less that are worth yov 
reverence. t. 



John Fabderick, Elector of Saxony, hdd 
prisoner by order of the Emperor, Charles V^ 
when his books were taken ttotti him, snd: 
*« You may take the books ; bat that which I 
have learned from them you can never take, or 
even tear £rom my heart." 
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Fion tke ProTidenee ETeidiig PreM, If ay lOtlu 
Hich School Beunlon. 

Thb aniraid TeQnion of the ProTidence High 
Behool Anoeimtion was held in the Pint Li|$ht 
bi&iitry AnnoTj last eTening, and was a bril- 
Iknt affair. The festive company was large, 
sad the hall resounded with gaiety, and was 
l^hfeed np with beauty. There was a zest and 
beartiBeis about the celebration which showed 
that the true spirit of the occasion was recog- 
atsed, and that the Association had realised the 
oljeet which its founders had in view — that of 
keeping aliTc in its members the memory of the 
happy days which they had once spent in aca- 
demic haUs. The good judgment which pre- 
sided orer all the arrangements of the eyening 
was nowhere more conspicuous than in the feli- 
citous seleetion of speakers. The guests were 
app r opr i ately welcomed by the President of the 
Association, Mr. Wm. W. Hoppin, Jr., who 
then introduced Sumner XT. Shearman, Esq. 
The sentiments expressed by this gentleman 
were finely adapted to accord with the feelings 
suggested by the hour, and beautlAiUy recalled 
te mind the memories of years when pleasure 
was most unalloyed and life was free from re- 
sponsibility and care. 

Mr. Wm. D. Hilton followed in a highly ap- 
propriate address, in which he paid a tribute to 
the memory of two classmates who had fallen 
at the battles of Belmont and Pittsburg. 

The reading of an original poem, written for 
the occasion by Hon. William li, Rodman, 
crowned the literary enjoyment of the feast. 
Of the genial spirit of this effusion, and the 
happy manner in which it gave expression to 
the faispiration of the scene, our readers shall 
jndge: 

▲t yoar command | bring a rhyme, 

For this your glad reonion time, 

Bat why you ask a soDg from me, 

In honest truth I cannot see. 

I ne'er was taught by classic rale. 

The academic path to school ! -^ 

In that remote, far distant age. 

The boy was deemed almost a sage. 

Whose mind could cope with Murray's page,-^ 

And he who conquer'd Bule of Three, 

Was stamp'd at once a prodigy. 

Oramniar of Greek and Latin then, 

Was tremblingly approached by men, 

And if a man spoke Homer's name. 

Or breathed a word of Tully's fame, 

The bo js would ope their wondering eyes, 

And look around in wild surprise, 
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And act like Goldsmith's Tillage throng, 

When their old teacher passed along, 

At sight of whom their wonder grew, 

" That one small head could carry all he knew." 

And yet those days were days of joy, 

Blent, like e'! life, with grief's alloy. 

We little thought of scenes like this, 

So fiill of school's remember'd bliss ; 

We little thought of classic themes. 

Of storied bowers and Delphic dreams. 

We toy'd with balls and tops and kites. 

We never climb'd Parnassian heights ; 

Our joys f^om home-born sources grew. 

Our feet were wet with common dew,^ 

We nothing knew of nymphs-rapp'd mountains, 

Of academic groves and fountains. 

We knew the health which frolic yields 

Abroad in nature's open fields, 

And thus ontrammell'd, wild and free, 

We learned our humble A, B, C. 

And baring learned to cypher then, 

To make a good old-fashioned pen, 

And with that pen had learned to write 

In fair round letters, smooth and bright. 

And out of Alden true and well 

We then had learned to rightly spell. 

Our mental work was counted done ; 

Life's tug and tustlo then begun ! 

And work we did, from sun to sun. 

How well I learn'd the sunrise-hour ! 

It came when sleep in all its power 

To childhood came with sweetest rest. 

And close the eyelids gently press'd. 

And fancy, younf^ in rainbow'd dreams, 

Sweet wander'd wild by flower-deck'd streams. 

And when all wet with crystal dew 

Life's thornless flowers around me grew. 

But, stern, cold life claimed childhood's toil, 

And mid its clung and rade turmoil 

Forth to my daily task I went. 

With prayerful heart to be content. 

Not such your path ; your boyhood hours 

Were deck'd with academic flowers ; 

Tour way with gems of thought were strewn, 

Oreen-spreading boughs o'er you were thrown ; 

You lingered 'neath their gratefiil shade. 

Where glinting sunbeams dancing 'rayed 

Tour school-life path with all the joy 

Which earth ere yields to girl or boy, 

Tou meet of by-gone years to tell. 
To ring the chimes on mem'ry's bell. 
To chant the songs of school-boy days. 
Recount its sports, tell o'er its plays ; 
To deck young manhood's early dawn 
With flow'rets pluok'd in boyhood's mora, 
To link once more life's broken chain, 
And meet as schoolmates once again. 
One is not here ; he sleeps at rest 
With all a nation's sorrow blest, 
And we a sighing requiem swell 
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Around the grave where Comstock fell. 

Why stand I here in manhood's years, 
From sorrow's path of blight and tears, 
Why at this festal greeting stand 
With flowers all blighted in my hand ? 
You, flattering, say, though age is cold. 
True manhood's heart can ne'er grow old, 
And ever welcome is the tongue 
Which tells a soul still warm and young. 
I thank you from my heart of hearts. 
If words of mine a joy imparts — 
If you through these my vesper rhymes 
Can catch the notes of matin chimes. 

How bright, how joyous is this hour ; 
How fiiU of life's exultant power ; 
Tour paths are all ascending slopes, 
Rainnow'd and crown'd with buoyant hopes. 
Fame lifts aloft her laurel wreaths, 
Joy with glad tones her anthem breathes ; 
Aye, all which mind or heart inspires. 
Here wake to life their altar flres — 
All is before, all clothed with light. 
Cloudless your noon, star-gem'd your night ; 
^olian airs sing through your hours. 
By zephyrs wing'd on breath of flowers ; 
Meandering streams around you wind, 
Margin'd with green, by tendrils twined ; 
And as their waters glide along, 
They babbling plash a playful song ; 
Each pebble there an opal gleams, 
And ripples flash with primsy beams. 
Your morning light with gold is ray'd, 
And iris hues your sunset shade. 
Aye, all is joy from morn 'till even. 
And calm as childhood's dream of heaven. 

Advancing years will bring their cares, 

But scenes like these the heart prepares 

For all the darker shades of life. 

And arm the soul for every strife. 

Clasp, then, once more, each comrade's hand, 

While here united now you stand, 

And pledge that until life shall end 

Each shall in each salute a friend. 

And as advancing years Increase 

Here bring in love the fVuits of i^eace. 

And garlands twine from friendship's bowers 

To fragrance shed round sunset hours. 

Then when earth's dawns and sunsets cease, 
On you shall break the dawn of peace ; 
And round your bright supernal way 
Beams of seraphic light shall play ; 
And if we grace celestial share, 
The Saviour's smile will greet us there ; 
While angel choirs, around, above. 
Shall chant reonlon songs of love. 



Anagsams are fonaed by the tranaponti«ii of 
the letter! of worda or aentenees or nameo of 
persons, so as to prodnee a word or sentenoe of 
pertinent or widely diflferent meaning. TUa 
may be conyerted into a highly interetting game 
for a social circle. A large numb^ of lettera 
of the alphabet ahould be procured, and wboi 
the word ia aelected should be transposed by the 
company. For inatimce, let the word be J«- 
tronomers. These letters rightly placed wiO 
make — No more stars. Immediately — I net 
my Delia. Catalogue — Got a due. Wiyaiti 
Neat leg. 0^£^foft<f— Golden land, f^ 
rishionert — I hire parsons. ParUawunt — ^Par- 
tial men. Revolution — To love ruin. Pemitm- 
tiary — Nay, I repent. Midehipman — Mind his 
map. Matrimony — Into my arm. SweetMemrt 
— There we sat. Pre^terian — Best in prayer. 
Telegraphs — Great helps. 



LaTTBBS. — Nearly half of the dead letteis laat 
year were directed to the wrong office. Neaily 
one third had no poatage stampa, when evoy 
one knows, or ought to know, that a atanp is 
absolutely necessary to secure the tranamission 
of a letter. Only about one letter in thirty-nz, 
of all that went to the dead letter office, failed 
on account of any fault of the department, to 
reach its destination. A great many persons 
neglect to add the name of the State to that of 
the town, when towns of the same name exist 
in several States. It is better, too, not to trust 
to the abbreviation of the name of a State, 
where other abbreviations resemble it. Me. for 
Maine, and Mo. for Missouri, for instanoe, sie 
likely to be confounded, especially as people 
generally write so much more indistinctly than 
our fathers did. 



Makt institutions are prc^rly called 
nariea, for the^ do not baU teiich anything 



LL. D. — This abbreviation should be writ- 
ten without a period between the two LI/s. 
There has been a controversy as to its proper in- 
terpretation. Some regard it as an abbreriadoa 
of the Latin Legie Legumque Doctor ^ translated, j 
Doctor of the Law and Laws, having lefe reuee 
to the fact that the Civil Law is spoken of ia 
the singular number, while the Statute Laws 
are apoken in the plural, — meaning, then, Doe- 
tor of the Civil Law and Statute Lawa. A re- 
cent writer in the N. Y. Observer very positively 
affirms that it is to be interpreted Doctor of the 
Civil and the Canon Law, and that this is the 
signification attached to it in the English Uai* 
Tersitiea, and by aU the sohoUirt Abroad* 
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Natural Science, 

Ccntif vmOATioif 8 for thU Dopartment thouM be ad- 
4reaMd to I. F. CadTi Warren. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
A Peep into the Dock.— 170. 0. 

Amoxo the denizens of the dock the Medusae, 
or jelly-fishes, are by no means the least interest- 
ing. These belong to the Radiates, which consti- 
tute the fourth or lowest of the four departments 
into which the animal kingdom has been divided ; 
and form a distinct class, bearing the name Aca- 
lephi, from the smarting sensation which several 
varieties are capable of producing when handled. 
The name of the department or grand division to 
which they belong is derived flrom the peculiarity 
of their structure, which, according to Prof. Agas- 
tiz, if expressed by the single word Radiation, He 
He says : " In radiates we have no prominent bi- 
lateral symmetry, as in all other animals, but an 
til-sided symmetry, in which there is no right and 
left, no anterior or posterior extremity, no above 
sad below. They are spheroidal bodies ; yet, 
though many of them remind us of a sphere, they 
tre by no means to be compared to a mathematical 
sphere, but rather to an organic sphere so loaded 
vith life, as it were, as to produce an infinite varie- 
ty of radiate symmetry. The whole organization 
is arranged around a centre toward which all the 
puts converge, or, in a reverse sense, from which 
sU the parts radiate." 

Of the Aealephae, which is one of the three 
classes into which the Radiates are diTided, there 
tre three characteristic divisions distinguished by 
tiieir shape, tIz. : the " bell-ahapedf the ribbed and 
the tubular J" They exist in all seas and in every 
climate, and exhibit an almost endless variety of 
form and species. They are all, however, charac- 
terized by one numerical peculiarity : the parts of 
wUch they are composed, and which radiate from 
the centre, always consist of some multiple of four. 
My attention was particularly drawn to these cu- 
rious creatures during the earlier days of April. 
1 had just dipped a pail of water from the familiar 
dock, close by the steps of the bathing-house, and 
as the sunlight shone into it I discovered some lit- 
tle transparent shai^es of almost inconcelrable de- 
fieaey, moving gracefully through the water by a 
SQcoesdon of rather sudden impulses. This led 
me to examine them more narrowly. On intro- 
ducing some of them into a glass jar partly filled 
vith water I was delighted with the symmetry of 
their mechanism and the delicacy of their struc- 
ture. They were scarcely more than a quarter of 
uiinch in diameter, and appeared to consist of 
two crystalline portions shaped almost precisely 
like the hell-glasses which are used with the air- 
pump, an^ placed one within the other with a 
small space between them. Between these two 



bellstwo filamentous cords passed in a longitudinal 
direction, and crossing each other at right angles 
at the top of the inner bell, they proceeded down- 
ward to the rim, where the two bells seemed to 
unite ; and there, swelling out into little rounded 
nuclei, they extended onward, floating behind the 
animal in its progress through the water, in the 
form of slender threads. » These it could lengthen 
or contract at pleasure. Another variety of nearly 
the same diameter, and having the form of the 
common wire-cloth dish-cover, was fhrnished with 
from eight to sixteen or more of the rounded nu- 
clei, along the rim, f^om which the filaments ex- 
tended so as to form a thin, delicate fringe. The 
little creatures made their way with considerable 
rapidity through the water by sudden contractions, 
which, forcing the water from their interior, car- 
ried them forward by reaction. When taken firom 
the water they were scarcely visible. 

I had now become interested in my observations 
and made daily visits to the dock in search of some- 
thing new. My search was not in vain. It was 
but two or three days before I discovered a still 
more interesting species of the same class. This 
was what Dr. Hartwig, in his elegant volume upon 
** The Sea and its Living Wonders," calls the 
"elegant Cydippe infundibulum" \ and which he 
represents as appearing, during the summer sea- 
son, in countless multitudes on the coast ef Eng- 
land. Though not, probably, ever rare in Narra- 
ganset bay, it does not appear, as I am inclined to 
think, at any time, in numbers which can be call- 
ed immense ; nor is it found continuously from 
the time of its first appearance during the entire 
summer. They appeared, the present season, as 
already indicated, near the first of April, and con- 
tinued, for about three weeks, to be found in mod*> 
erate numbers floating upon or near the surface of 
the water in the bay and along the wharves, and 
then almost entirely disappeared. I have scarcely 
seen a specimen since the last week of April. 
Whether they have withdrawn to deeper water of 
have ceased for the season, I am unable to say. 1 
incline, however, to the opinion that their appear- 
ance, in any considerable numbers, is periodical ; 
that they perish very quickly afber coming to ma- 
turity, and that from one spring to another they 
will rarely be found. It is somewhat remarkable 
that, perhaps, a majority of those persons who 
have passed their lives upon the borders of Narra* 
ganset are ignorant of the existence of these beau- 
tiftil and interesting little visitors to our shores. 
To such, at least, a description of their structure 
will not be entirely without interest. 

Let the reader Imagine that he has, in a glass 
jar before him, filled vrith bright, clear sea-water, 
Mtm one to half a dozen little musk-melons, from 
half an inch to an inch in diameter, formed of 
transparent pearl and floating gracefully about at 
will, and he will have a tolerably correct concep- 
tion of the general appearance of the Cydippe. 
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^ght longitudinal ribs divide its surfsee into the 
same number of equal segments. These ribs are 
furnished, throughout their entire length, with a 
series of short, flat cilae, which serre as paddles, 
and are kept in incessant motion. They are set 
very close together and overlap each other like 
shingles. They have a pearly lustre, and in the 
sunlight exhibit irridescent colors. When the lit- 
tle animal is at rest, these paddles yibrate but slow- 
ly, like the flns of many species of fish. When 
the motion is accelerated, the Cydippe is carried 
graeefiilly forward with greater or less rapidity. 
When it wishes to change its course, it retards the 
motion of the paddles upon one side, as a boatman 
would use his oars. These ribs, which are of a 
slightly darker shade of color than the rest of the 
animal, and the paddles with which they are fur- 
nished, are possessed of an independent vitality, 
which is shown by the fact that when one of the 
creatures is going to dissolution, so that scarcely 
more than a portion of a rib with a few of its pad- 
dles remains, these will continue their vibrations. 
From the lower portion of the body of these lit 
tie creatures emerge two tentacles, at equal dis- 
tances from each other upon each side, which can 
be extended to the length of five or six inches, 
or can be wholly withdrawn into sheaths situated 
in the body of the animal for their reception. These 
are the prehensile organs with which the animal 
secures its food. They are fiirnished upon one 
side with slender, secondary filaments, which roll 
together spirally when the main tentacle is with- 
drawn, and disappear together with it within the 
body. These filaments are provided with suckers 
by means of which, when the tentacles are extend- 
ed, the animal secures its food. When the tentacles 
and filaments are all expanded, ono could scarcely 
believe they could be contracted into so small a 
compass and be made almost wholly to disappear, 
without being an eye-witness of the fact. 

I have expressed the opinion that these elegant 
litt3e creatures perish very quickly. This is the 
lesult of my own observation. With the best care 
that I could exercise I was scarcely able to pre- 
serve them for more than twenty-four or forty-eight 
hours : and not unfrequently those which I secur- 
ed with a dip-net just before night-fall would half 
of them be ready to dissolve, with a moderate agi- 
tation of the jar in which they were placed, the 
nest morning. If they could be preserved they 
would constitute some of the most interesting ob- 
jects for the aquarium; but unless others can be 
more successful than I have been, they will be 
obliged to forego the pleasure of anything more 
than a very limited acquaintance with these inter- 
esting little fairies which twirl the mazy dance for 
their own brief hour upon the ever restless bosom 
of the sea. In fact, they seem scarce more than 
drops of water arrayed in beauty and instinct for 
the time, with the elements of organic, sentient 
existence. Plump and rounded as they are when 



taken from the water in their prime, If left expos-. 
ed to the alt, they soon dissolve into Taper^ and 
leave scarce a trace behind. ** Sic iranMtighria 
muntU." 

A larger variety of the bell-shaped jelly-fiahcsis 
familiar to all who fref|«ent the shores of our bay, 
at almost any time of the year. They are oilea 
left upon the beach by the receding tide, and to 
the casual observer, are rather objecu of disgast 
than of interest They are, however, well deserv- 
ing of examination. The mechanism by which 
they secure their prey, digest their food and ae- 
complish their locomotion is curious and quite 
complicated. It is wonderful with what facility 
they elongate any of their multitude of ientacict 
from a length of only two or three inches to that ol 
more than a foot, in their searcli for food. When 
they are swimming the movements of their tenta- 
cles is constant, some stretching out to a fine 
thread-like tenuity and others thickening their di- 
mensions as they are contracted toward the eo»- 
plex muscular and nervous centre. 

One remarkable fact respecting these creatures, 
and that from which the class derives the name 
Acaliphae, is the power which they possess of pco- 
ducing a stinging sensation when handled, and of 
paralyzing small animals which are so unfortunate 
as to come within their reach. Of this last I re- 
cently witnessed a conclusive instance* I had 
placed one of the creatures for examinations in am 
aquarium, which I was just preparing for the re* 
ception of its tenants, and led it there whQe I 
went to capture some minnows. On returning, I 
introduced several minnows into the aquarium, 
and as the jelly-fish happened to be on the side oi 
the tank nearest to me, I naturally dropped them 
so that they came in contact with some of the ten- 
tacles, when they would dart away in extreme tn* 
ror, throw themselves into sll possible contOTtkms^ 
whirl round and roll over with great rapidity for a 
few seconds and then appear to be wholly paimlye- 
ed. One good-sised minnow became so entangled 
in the net-work of tentacles as to be «neble to es^ 
cape, and although immediately removed to a ves- 
sel of pure sea water, it never recovered. The 
shock was so violent as to produce immediate 
death. I could then understand the stories of the 
boys respecting the smarting produced by thxew- 
ing these creatures at each other, in sport* wlifls 
bathing. And yet these animals, which are said 
sometimes to attain a weight of thirty pounds, 
with all their power, when left by the tide upon the 
shore are soon so absorbed by its sands and dissi- 
pated in vapor as to leave behind them only a 
slight spot of varnish. I. F. c. 



Thb strengthening and invigorating efieet of 
bitters is well known, and has led to the introdee* 
tion of the '* bitter cup," ae a tonic for the body. 
There is also a bitter cup of affliction, which Ood 
gives us as a tonio for the soul. 
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QUSBTIOITB VOB 

SIritten (Examinations. 



CoMMumoATioiis for tliia Deptrtment thoold be tA* 
ArcflNd to A. J. MAHOHBSYim. ProTidence. 



Qnaifclont Beoently Blilyniitted to the Candi- 
dates for Admiaaion to the ProTldenoe 
Hich BohooL 



1. 



WBmVS ABITHMSTIC. 

4| 34 .004 24 

Divide — of — by of ■. 

36 .07 d4| .04 2-7 



2. Daring a shower of rain 2| inches of rain 
fell. How many hhds. (63 gallons each) fell on j^ 
of an acre of level sarface ? 

8. Twenty per cent, of three-fifths of a certain 
lonber is what per cent, of three- fourths of the 
mne nnmber ? 

4. Bought a horse for $200. What shall I ask 
for him that I may take 15 per cent, less than I 
uked and yet make 20 per cent. ? 

6. A merchant paid $2500 for cotton and sold 
ttlriihont delay at 10 per cent, advance. He in- 
vested the proceeds in prints, which he sold at a 
lots of 10 per cent. Did he gain or lose by the 
triniaetion, and how much ? 

6. A capitalist sent a broker $5000 to invest in 
cotton, after deducting his commission of } per 
ecBt. How many lbs. of cotton could he buy at 
SO oeou a lb. ? 

7. A merchant sold i of his goods at an advance 
of 12) per cent. ; one-fifth at an advance of 8 per 
cent ; and one-tenth at a loss of 15 per cent. At 
what per cent, of the cost must the remainder be 
•old in order to gain 10 per cent, on the whole ? 

8. A grocer bought a hhd. of molasses contain- 
ing 140 gallons, for $36, but a part of it having 
kaked out, he sold the remainder for S^ cents a 
gallon and lost 5 per cent. How many gallons 
leaked out ? 

9. A's money is to B's as 3 to 5 ; but after A 
had spent $49 and B $95, A's money is to B*s as 5 
to 7. What had each at first ? 

10. Required to lay out a garden in the form of 
t rectangle which shall contain 1| acres so that its 
breadth shall be to its length as 8 to 4. What 
miist be its length and breadth, and the diagonal 
distance between its opposite comers ? 

ICBNTAL AKITBMBTIC. 

X B, State the reamming proeeee clearly in at 
Jw worde ae pouible, 

1. A watch and chain cost $290. The watch 
eost $20 more than twice the cost of the chain. 
What was the cost of each ? 

2. A boy being asked the time of day answered 
that I of 2^ of the time past noon was equal to | 
of 8-6 of the time to midnight. Required the 
Mme. 

8. A piece of cloth, before being sponged, was 
frar-flfths of a yard wide, and after being sponged 



was but i of of a yard wide. What per cent, did 
it lose in shrinking ? 

4. A» B and C can do one-fifth of a job of work 
in 4 days. A and B can do } of it in 5 days. A 
and C can do one-fifth of it in 6 days* In how 
many days would each do it ? 

5. If a merchant sells flour at $6 a barrel and 
gains 20 per cent., how must he sell it a barrel to 
lose 25 per cent ? 

6. A spent one-fifth of his money, and | of the 
remainder, and then gave $10 more than } of what 
he ha4 at first, when he found he had bnt $30. 
How muob had he at first i 

7. The head of a fish is one-seventh of its en- 
tire length, its body is three-fifths of its entire 
length, and its tail is four inches longer than its 
head. What is the length of the fish } 

8. If, from three times a certain number we 
subtract two-thirds of the number, five-sixths of 
the number and twenty-five, the remainder will be 
ten less than the first number. What is the num- 
ber? 

9. A boy has a certain number of pencils, which, 
if he should sell at the rate of { of a cent apiecOi 
he would lose 6 cents, but if he should sell thetn 
at five-sixths of a cent apiece, he would gain 6 cts. 
How many pencils had he ? 

10. A boy bought an apple, an orange and a 
peach for l2 cents. The orange cost three times 
the difference of the price of the apple and the 
peach, and the apple cost one-fifth of the sum of 
the price of the peach and the orange. What was 
the cost of tVLch ? 

O&AMMAK. 

1. Write the plural of cargo, folio, palmetto, 
and the letters a and A. 

2. Write the possessive plural of show-man^ 
Mussul-man and child. 

3. Give the principal parts of the following 
words : cite, break, chide, clothe, drink, lie, (to re- 
cline,) lay, tit. 

4. Analyse the following sentenoes and parse 
the words in italics : I am resolved what to do» 
All mine is thine, 

5. I did not know of hit being a traitor. For 
an idler to be a good scholar it impossible. 

6. Call imperfection what thou funciest such. 

7. Be so kind as to obUffe me. My friend has 
gone home. He has studied well until now. 

8. Correct the errors and parse the words in 
italics in the following sentences : Every boy and 
every girl were studying. I intended to have come* 
Who did you see ? 

9. The horse and chaise are in their place. 

10. It may have been her. I never thought of 
its being him, 

OBOO&APBT. 

1. Give the boundaries of Georgia, Louisiana 
and South Carolina, and the Capitals of each. 

2. Name ten of the largest cities in the South- 
ern and Middle States, and describe their location • 
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3. Through what bodiei of water must one pass 
in going in a steamer from Cincinnati to St. Peters- 
burg } 

4. Name the political divisions of Europe, and 
give the Capital of each. 

6. GKve the Latitude and Longitude of Provi- 
dence, New Tork, Washington, New Orleans, Ha- 
vana, Paris, London, Borne, St. Petersburg, Vien- 
na and Constantinople. 

6. Name the principal lakes, rivers and moun- 
tains in Africa, and describe the rivers. 

7. Describe six of the largest rivers in South 
America. 

8. Name the bays, rivers and mountains in 
Asia. 

9. Name the principal ranges of Mountains in 
Europe. 

10. Name the principal places where wheat, cot- 
ton, sugar and rice are produced. 

HISTORY. 

1. Give an account of the settlement of Mary- 
land. 

2. Give an account of the settlement of Penn- 
sylvania. 

3. Name the principal events of 1775, and give 
an account of the battle of Bunker Hill. 

4. Describe the Stamp Act. 

5. Name the principal events of 1776, and de- 
scribe the battle of White Plains. 

6. Give the principal events in 1777, and give 
an account of the surrender of Burgoyne. 

7. Describe the battle of Monmouth and the 
massacre of Wyoming. 

8. Give an account of the treachery of Arnold 
and the death of Andre. 

9. Name the principal events of 1781, and give 
an account of the seige of Torktown and the sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis. 

10. GKve an account of the life of Gen. Greene. 

SPELLING. 

Piercing, physician, seige, feud, hypocrisy, pleu- 
risy, impressible, impossible, excrescence, eviscer- 
ate, irascible, scythe, effervescence, scissure, ava- 
lanche, parachute, zoophyte, zephyr, colleague, 
colloquy, rarefy, clarify, iterate, litigate, aqueduct, 
equipage, liquefy, liquable, reminiscence, callous, 
sieve, revenue, negotiate, associate, ingratiate, in- 
satiate, social, martial, glacial, sciential, fallacious, 
spacious, aqueous, dubious, osseous, serious, ter- 
rify, pommel, superficies, anchoret. 

When we have practiced good actions awhile, 
they become easy; and when they are easy, we 
begin to take pleasure in them ; and when they 
please us we do them frequently ; and by frequen- 
cy of acts they grow into a habit. 



(ElfitoriS' ©epartmettt^ 



You are unfaithful to your soul if you enfeeble 
its servant, the body ; you are more unfaithful to it 
BtiU if you enslave it to its servant. 



ObJ ect-Teachinff . 

Concerning this system of training the youth 
of the primary schools there is at present in this 
country, as well as in various portions of the Eu- 
ropean continent, much interest. If we rightly 
conceive the meaning of ** object-teaching,'* it is, 
that the pupil may secure ideas through the most 
natural channels. The senses, the observation, 
the eye, the ear, the hands, the feet, the nose, 
should all lend a helping hand to the collection of 
intellectual knowledge. On this subject the Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools in Connectieut 
thus speaks in his annual report : 

'* In the whole range of school instruction in 
this State, there is perhaps no place where there is 
so much need of change, and where improvements 
can be more effective than in primary schools and 
clHsses. The primary school-room should be made 
cheerful and pleasant, the seats should be conven- 
ient for the children and suited to their age and 
size, and all the surroundings should be such as 
will help to cultivate habits of neatness, a taste 
for the beautiful and a love for the true and the 
good. 

**The legitimate arts of amusing and interesting 
by means of objects, pictures and conversation, 
should be skillfully employed. The various emo- 
tions cilled out by the presence of nevr faces and 
strange objects are to be wisely guided till the pri- 
mary school-room becomes an attractive place to 
the child, and the chasm between the home and 
the little world of the school-room is succeasfiilly 
bridged; and then should the special work of 
school instruction commence, by giving the child- 
ren simple, familiar illustrations from objects about 
them. Color, form, weight, number and locality, 
in succession, alternating and combined, should 
receive special attention. The school-room shoald 
be furnished with blocks of different forms and 
sizes, the geometrical solids, diagrams, coontets, 
cards and blackboards, and with specimens of 
minerals, rocks, and pictures of flowei s and ani- 
mals. With the blocks and diagrams the pnpils 
would be able to obtain accurate ideas of foraa and 
size, and by applying them to surfaces and solids 
learn how to measure and compare different ob- 
jects. They should be taught the exact leagtk of 
an inch, a foot, a yard, &c., by visible illustratiim 
with an object before them. The primary, secon- 
dary and tertiary colors, tints and shades, and har- 
mony of color can properly be taught in the pri- 
mary school. The first lessons in number should 
be given with objects, such as beans, counters os 
marbles, and the children taught the relative value 
of numbers with these objects before them* 

** The names of common plants, their form, col- 
or and parts, and to some extent, their ^salitiM 
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ind use may be better toogbt in the primary school 
than after the child leares it. The mineral and 
animal kingdom with their varied treasures and 
objects of interest would furnish an inexhaustible 
npply of subjects fer lessons, all interesting and 
sieftil. The whole book of nature is spread open 
kr the child and for the teacher, with almost an 
iifinite varied of objects, which, in some of their 
forms, are accessible to every teacher without cost. 
The chUd in the primary school is capable of ob- 
itrring these objects, of noting their peculiarities 
lid relations, and of learning many useful lessons 
about them. 

*<By means of these exercises the perceptive 
faculties are developed, and the habits of attention 
tad observation formed. These faculties can be 
cultivated at no ether time so well as in childhood ; 
and if properly trained then, they become impor- 
tant auxiliaries in all future eulture and acquisi- 



tion." 

The Acting Superintendent of the State of New 
York, Emerson W. Keyes, Esq., in his last annual 
report, thus speaks of object- teaching : 

*' Educators and intelligent friends of education 
have long felt that our methods of instruction sig- 
nally failed in producing salutary effects upon the 
minds of young children. A growing conviction 
has taken possession of thinking and observing 
minds, that what the great mass of our people re- 
qoire, is less a knowledge of facts from books than 
the power to use books intelligently, in connec- 
tion with all other means and sources of informa- 
tion. • « « • It was left for the distin- 
gnished educator and philosopher, Pestalozzi, to 
originate and to develop to some extent a system 
of primary instruction more in harmony with na- 
tnre and the laws of mind. 

''This system, now more commonly known as 
'object-teaching,' and for many years successfully 
practiced in the best schools of England and the 
continent, proceeds upon the rational assumption 
that the senses, the observing i>owers, are those 
through which the child chiefly and naturally gains 
a notion ef things; that is, obtains information, 
knowledge, ideas. The reasoning and reflective 
powers are latent in the mind of the young child, 
and are not brought into exercise until later in life, 
when its stock of ideas, its knowledge of things, 
and its powers of apprehension are so far complete 
u to require the use of these higher intellectual 
agencies in conducting the further investigations 
of the soul in the domain of All Truth. To ad- 
dress these faculties, therefore, at an early age of 
the pupil's progress, is productive of unfortunate 
rssnltSf chiefly in one or two ways. In a child of 
naturally quick apprehension, these powers be- 
come unduly excited and stimulated ; one of slow- 
er apprehension becomes stolid and indifferent, 
disoouraged by want of success, and disheartened 
by the sense of disgrace to which his backward- 
ness exposes him." 



Newton Bateman, Esq., Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in the State of Illinois, thus speaks 
of object-teaching : 

'*The Aindamental error lies in ignorance or 
false views of the laws of mental growth and de- 
velopment. The sefites are the pioneers of all 
knowledge. The dawn and activity of the percep- 
tive powers are always antecedent to those of the 
reflective. The eye is the child's first teacher — 
the ear the next. And for several years, the chief 
work of education is to cultivate these organs. 
The child in its first gaze upon the strange new 
world into which it has entered, meets an ' object- 
lesson'— and long before the tongue has learned 
to lisp the simplest forms of speech, the eye has 
traced the outlines of a thousand objects, and re- 
veled in the beauty of their ever- varying forms and 
colors. 

** Instead of trying to make philosophers of 
children, which is impossible, we should seek to 
make accurate observers of them, which is possi- 
ble, and the foundation of all true philosophy. 
Instead of trying to force them to a knowledge of 
the intellectual world, through books and disser- 
tations and brain-work, we should lead them forth 
into the magnificence of the material world, 
through the senses. Instead of bidding them open 
their minds to receive the wisdom of man through 
the dry dogmas of abstract science, we should sim- 
ply bid them open their eyes and ears, and let the 
wisdom of Ood fiow in through the omnipresent 
beauty of the grass-clad earth and glory-tinted 
skies. Instead of bending the mind and soul and 
body of the child to a preconceived theory of edu- 
cation, only to accomplish a result more sad than 
ignorance itself, we should simply follow the path 
indicated by the finger of Ood as the immutable 
course of all mental development. 

•< * Object-lessons,' as they are termed, form an 
important part of this improved method of primary 
teaching." 



Teaohen' Aasooiation. 

Ma. Editob: — The Teachers' Association of 
South Kingstown held a meeting at Peacedale, in 
Hazard's elegant and nicely-furnished hall, on 
Friday evening, May 9th, the President, J. H. 
Tefft, in the chair. Mr. P. C. Sears was appointed 
Secretary pro tern. 

The President announced the objects of the 
meeting, and urged a prompt discussion of the 
question, *' How can the interest in the publie 
schools be increased ? " 

It was discussed by Messrs. T. T. Tucker, P. C. 
Sears and J. H. Tefft. Mr. J. J. Ladd, of Provi- 
dence, advocated Thb B. I. SoHOOLXAaTBB as a 
means of increasing the interest, and urged the 
teachers to support that journal by subscribing for 
it. 

Messrs. J. H. Tefft, P. C. Se»re i^nd J, Hull 
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were appointed a committee to make arrangementB 
for the next meeting. 

Mr. J. J. I^add was introduced as the lecturer 
for tbe eTening. He said that he did not propose 
to give a lecture, but to talk familiarly with the 
teachers on the question they had been discussing. 
By an apt illustration and pointed remark, he 
showed the teacher his responsibility. After re- 
ferring to the general complaint that the children 
were not interested in the schools, he described 
the conduct of an interested scholar, both in and 
away from the school, then turning to the uninter- 
ested scholar he drew a striking contrast. He said 
that a teacher must understand and gOTern him- 
self before he could govern others. He must learn 
to govern by close observation. A teacher must 
be punctual, keep his promises, teach common 
sense with the studies, and encourage the children 

to try. 

A vote of thanks was presented to Mr. Ladd for 
his interesting lecture; also to Messrs. Hazard 
for the use of hall. The Association then adjourn- 
ed. Sbc&btaky Feo Tsm. 
-^Narraganset Times, 



Contributiona. 



Thb following contributions have been received 
in compliance with a resolution passed at a recent 
meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion, held at Carolina Mills, for the relief of the 
sick and wounded soldiers : 

Previously reported, • 026 41 

Mr. 6. M. Bently, Pub. School. Hopkinton, 40 
Miss B. M. Lillibridge. Public School, Rich- 
mond • ••••• 16 

Mr. A. A. Lillibridge do do. 22 

F. B. Snow, Bridgham School, Providence. 6 13 

M. A. Maynard, Diet. No. 2, Burrillville. . . 25 

George W. Spalding, Natick, 1 84 

Miss Kate Pendleton, No. 11, Watch Hill, 

Westerly 60 

F. B. Smith, Valley Falls, Pist. No. 38.... 3 75 

Second Primary, Elmwood • 50 

H. H. Gorton, Dist. No. 15, Warwick,. ... 51 
Miss E. A. Pierce, Summer Street Interme- 
diate, Providence 1 51 

W. H. Gififord, Middle^own, Dist. No. 3,... 1 25 

D. R. Adams, Public School, Centrevilie. • . 85 

A Primary School, Providence, 1 52 



W. C. Peckham, No. 11, Burrillville 

Miss S. J. Bates, Primary, No. 11, do 

Miss E. P. Cunliffe, Dist. No. 1, Warwick. 

East District, Warren, 

H. M. Rice, Hi^h School, Woonsocket .... 

Perley Verry, Grammar School, do 

Miss A. Peck, Intermediate do. . .do 

Miss B. J. Brown, Primary do.t,do 

Miss E. Paine, ••••• .do....*do.. .do... . ••• . 

Miss M. R. Brown,..do..««.do..,do... 

MiH X«ucy Sii^ith, . • , do. . • 1 1 tlo. • tdo. . 



*••••• 



36 
36 
1 00 
28 
75 
82 

67 
38 
40 
35 
T3 



N. W. DeMunn, Principal Benefit Street 

Grammar School, Providence, 306 

Mary W. Armington, Graham Street Inter- 
mediate School, Providence, 112 

Mary £. Anthony, Benefit Street Interme- 
diate School, (one room,) Providence,. iO 
Lizzie A. Davis and Susan R. Joslyn, Ben- 
efit Street Primary School, Providence, 68 
J. H. Arnold. Portsmouth, District No. 5.. 6 00 

William L. Chace, Chepachet 2 00 

Miss Fanny Padelford, Elmwood Primary,. 18 

Mr. H. H. Brown, Glocester 15 

Ittermediate and Primary, Hammond St., 

Providence, S25 

Miss Mary E. Barber, Kingstown 13 

Mr. J. H. Teift, Kingstown M 

Miss Mary M. Shelley, Primary, Ring St., 

Providence... 62 

Miss Maria Essex, Primary, Potter's Aven- 
ue, Providence • 100 

Miss Elizabeth Helme, Primary, Walling 

Street, Providence, ••• 100 

Miss Elizabeth B. Carpenter, Intermediate, 

Walling Street, Providence, 1 7fi 

Mr. I. F. Cady, High School, Warren 3 12 

Misses H. P. Martin and G. Buffinton, Pri- 
mary, Warren,. ••• 101 

Miss Davol's Private School, Warren M 

Miss A. W. Jackson, Primary, Summer St., 

Providence 180 

Nathan B. Lewis, Richmond 25 

Henry B. Kenyon, Arcadia, •••.••• 45 

Miss S. J. Williams. Fountain Street Gram- 
mar School, Providence ••.•• 42 

Caroline W. James, Hopkins School, North 

Providence. «... •• 1 50 

J. B. Spencer, District No 9. Warwick,... 1 00 

Miss Lydia C. Armstrong, Chepachet • 1 00 

Mr. T. T. Tucker, South Kinfttown 35 

Graham Street Primarv, Providence 40 

George H. Gardner, Allenton ....••. 75 

AnnE. Tefft, Kingston U 

Louisquissett School,..., ••••••• 60 

Elveton Arnold, Dist. No. 13, North Kings- 
town « 21 

$66 02 



Wb regret that the good people of CentreviUe 
are to be deprived of the valuable services of our 
old, tried and true fellow-laborer, A. R. Adams, 
Esq. This gentleman has labored many years ii 
Centrevilie, and with marked suoeees. He is uaitt 
teaching at River Point. In every good word sad 
work our old friend is always ready. 



Wb are indebted to the Hon. Charles Snmier 
for a copy of the Speech of the Hon. B. F. Wsde, 
of Ohio, in the Senate of the United Sutes, April 
2l8t, 1862. His subject is, Traitors and their 
Sympathizers. Would that those burning nwdi 
of truth and patriotic eloquence might find an at- 
terance in every household of our land. 
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tbtflmaster. 



VOIiITME SIGHT. 



NUMBISB BEVSir. 



For the Sehoolmftster. 
FoUtioal Education. 

B. 
Mr, Statui** Qood eyemngt Mr* Gradual ; 
I am glad to meet you this ereningi for I haye 
a new difficulty to present for your considera- 
tion. You are always so ready to lend a help- 
ing hand that I shall expect, if any one could 
giTe me relief, to receiTe it from you. But I 
must say, in honesty, that I Tory much doubt 
your ability to free me from my present embar- 
rassment. 

Mr. Gradus. Good evening, sir. Thank you 
for your kind words, but what can be the ex- 
tremity into which you are brought to-night. 
From your representations it must be something 
unusual. I am not accustomed to find you so 



* For the special benefit of the anleamed, the editor 
decnte it not Inappropriste (although contrary to the cui- 
tom of the Ho&orable and Distinguished Homer WUbur, 
A. M.) to translate all Latin terms. Hence, he begs re- 
speetftilly to state that he has selected the words gradus 
and §tahu with particular reference to their classical 
meaniBg. Oradui dgniflesatfep. apeux; and iseho- 
sen because the gentleman who assumes this nomen is a 
progressive man. He is constantly «tepping forward. 
Emuns says, prqferre gradum \ and Livy uses the folbw- 
iog w<ord8 : Piditvm adem instructam pUno grOdu in 
kottem indmeU. So this man GrodMS is supposed to re- 
pwisent the class of go-ahead men,— progresslres,— step- 
by-step men. 

Stahu, on the oontrary, is a verbal noim^neutre, not 
active, — from «to, store, to stand ; i. e., to stand still ; 
and w» in its intensive force to stand still so severely as to 
go backwards. As Flautus remarks, In gtatu tUU tenex. 
This tenex is the identical old man we mean, albeit he 
■wy be but thirty or forty years of age, possibly not 
twenty-five. In the gear of the present age Jfr. Statut 
Is the eonservative, i. e., the hold-back, the breeeching* 
He has great regard for the rec0^ kUer v€Ure$ moret. 



desponding. Have you found some fresh diffi- 
culty in your new method of biquadratics, or is 
it some extreme case of school discipline which 
has taxed your patience to exhaustion and ren- 
dered you so nerrous this erening ? 

Mr. Statut. Oh, nothing of either. An en- 
tirely different question, I assure you. One 
which has indeed exhausted my patience, though. 

Mr. Gradut. Possible? Pray, what can it 
be, then. Do not keep me in suspense. 

Mr. Status. Well, then, it is this new depart- 
ment in The Schoolmaster. What can these 
editors think ! Why ! is it to be supposed that 
eyeij subject within the range of human thought 
is to be mastered and taught by every school- 
master in the State ? 

Mr, Gradua. Every teacher should endeavor, 
certainly, to approach as near that standard as 
possible. Tlie perfect teacher will knovir all 
things, and be able to present any knowledge 
systematii^ally and without ambiguity. 

Mr. Status. But just look at the subjects to 
be treated the coming year. There are all the 
'ties and 'ologies and 'Ures imaginable. I can 
never understand it all, and beyond all that, I 
do n't believe it wise to discuss all these subjects. 
What is the advantage of didactics and geology 
and botany 9 especially in our common schools ? 
And then to cap the climax, '* Political Educa- 
tion " ! 

Mr. Gradus, It makes you sigh for *• the good 
old times," does it ? 

Mr, Status, Indeed, it does. But, really, 
my friend, is not that a step in the wrong di- 
rection, and a pretty long one, too i 

Mr, Qradas, Why what are your objections 
to the department of PoUUeal Education T 

16-. Status, I think it is infringing upon the 
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freedom of political opinion. Oar public schools 
should never be used to teach politics. 

Mr* Gradui. But did you not read the in- 
troductory article in the lasc number of The 
ScHOOLMASTBB, in whlch the term politieal edu- 
cation was defined ? 

Mr, Statut, No, I did not see the last num- 
ber. What was the definition \ I suppose the 
term political needs no explanation. Political 
relates to politiet, 

Mr. Gradua. True. But all depends upon 
the kind of relation. It was distinctly stated 
in the article to which I refer, that the editor 
did not propose to make politicians nor to dis- 
cuss the peculiar doctrines of the political par- 
ties. 

Mr, Status, Pray, what can be his aim, then ? 
Where is the propriety of using the term politi- 
eal, if there is to be no reference to politics ? 

Mr, Gradua, .The word is used in its primi- 
tive and its proper sense. It is derived, you 
know, from the Latin polites, from poUt, a city, 
and has reference to the citizen. The article 
tells UP that the design of the series is to discuss 
the duties of the citizen, and to give such useful 
hints as shall prove available in practical life. 
I think, Mr. Status, you can hardly call that an 
interference with political freedom or teaching 
politics. 

Mr, Status, Why, no. But is that the de- 
sign ? If so, it is surely not open to that objec- 
tion. But do you think that the discussion of 
such questions can be profitable f I am sure I 
do not know what could be said, proper for an 
educational journal, upon the duties of the citi- 
zen, es^cept to tell him to obey the laws, and 
any body knows that that pught to be done. 
The point should be to induce them to do as 
well as they know how ; and I am sure I do 
not think a series of articles in The School- 
M A.8TSB wiU prevent any rascal from stealing. 

Mr, Gradus, Perhaps not. But something 
else is necessary, I fancy, in the education of a 
citizen. It may do well enough for a sulf^t to 
obey the laws passed by the noble (tj lords^ 
sanctioned by the king and executed by the of- 
ficers of the crown. But we, the citizens of a 
republic, are all law-makers, as well as law- 
keepers ; and I hold it absolutely necessary to 
the well-being of a republic that the people should 
Understand the entire plan of government. For 
example : every citizen, every school-boy, should 
know thoroughly and perfectly the United States 
Constitution and the general laws and principles 
of govezTifflkeAt growing out of It. 



Mr, Status, Oh ! that dry old document of 
the Constitution ! What can there be useful or 
interesting in that to the boys and girU in our 
schools ? 

Mr, Gradus, 1 think there may be foand 
much that is both interesting and useful — high- 
ly useful. Are you much acquainted with the 
Constitution } 

Mr, Status, Well, yes, some. I have read it, 
and frequently referred to it in some useless dii- 
cussion, in which I chanced at some time to get 
interested ; and now I think of it, since the 
breaking out of this miserable rebellion I have 
had occasion to consult the musty old document 
with some fresh interest. 

Mr, Gradus, 1 dare say you have. Nor sie 
you the only one. A new importance attaches 
to all the principles of our govemment. Bat I 
have an engagement at six, and must bid yov 
good evening. I hope we shall find an arti- 
cle in the next Schoolmaster upon some point 
in the Constitution. If so, after reading it, we 
will pursue this subject. Good eveningj sir. 

Mr, Si€ttus, Good evening. 



Flowers. — Flowers were not made just to 
bloom and fade where they grow, but to be 
plucked and carried on with us into the winter 
time ;. to make the memory sweet, and the heart 
a garden ; to blossom in the song ; to spring^ 
in the sermon ; to be beautiful and blessed eve- 
rywhere. The garden has ever been, since the 
days of Eve, the paradise of women. «*The 
curse of banishment," says Julia Kavanaogh, 
•< that fell on both her and Adam, touched her 
more nearly. After his fall, Eden itself oonld 
no more have been the limit of his hopes and 
desires, but Eve, if allowed to do so, could 
have lingered in the happy place forever. Her 
daughters still love what she loved, and wher- 
ever they dwell, in the wild or in the city, there 
too are the flowers which Eve first tended ia 
Eden." 



Tbachino Child&en. — Do all in your power 
to teach your children self-government. If s 
child is passionate, teach him by example, and 
use gentle and patient means to curb his temper. 
If he is greedy, cultivate liberality in him. If 
he is sulky, charm him out of it by encoorsg- 
ing frank good-humor. If he is indolent, ac- 
custom him to exertion. If pride makes hii 
obedience reluctant, subdue him by counsel or 
discipline. In short, give your children the 
habit of overcoming their besetting sin. 
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Tram Cha Lower Cuiada Journal of Edneatton. 
Teaohins aa a Profesaioxu 

Wb publish with great pleasure the following 
letter from a yoUng, active and intelligent teach- 
er, who with much courage and ability has tak- 
en up the cudgels to vindicate the rights of his 
profession against what he considers, peihaps 
not unjustly, a disparaging remark in a recent 
article in Blackufood, 

But whether the worlcl will or will not appre- 
ciate at its full value the noble art of teaching, 
its position has been defined once for all in the 
fryes of every true Christian. The greatest 
sanction that could be given to any profession, 
has been given it, by the gbbat tbacheb, who 
did nothing but teach by his words as well as 
by his examples. Indeed, the lowliness in 
which this profession is kept is in itself addi- 
tional evidence of its greatness. Let the teach- 
er, while he fully appreciates the importance of 
hia calling, remember that if the external forms 
of it are not always as pleasant and as brilliant 
as he might wish them, it is perhaps because 
much is to be achieved in this world by the meek 
and the lowly ^ and by them alone ; and while he 
has to deal with the little onei, let him be re- 
minded that unless he has their faith and their 
iiay^licityt he will fail in his mission. Such has 
been the secret of the successful efforts of many 
Gamble and pious teachers, and the reverse has 
been thd cause of the signal failure of many 
trho had undertaken teaching merely ae a butt' 
fMM, to be made lucrative if possible, and to be 
contemptuously dlacArded as soon as a more 
profitable one came in sight. 

This is, however, no reason why the teacher 
should be debarred from a legitimate ambition, 
and why he should not expect to meet at the 
hands of his fellow-men with that consideration 
which he really deserves. But let it be his aim 
more to det erve it than to obtain it ; should he 
fail in the latter object, he certainly will have 
more than any one else, ample motives for over- 
looking the temporary injustice done him indi- 
vidually, or even that which, we admit, is gen- 
erally done to his class, and which, it seems, is 
more tenaciously persisted in than most other 
social wrongs. 

The article in BhMwood reminds us of the 
fact, that in large cities in Catholic countries 
the task of cutting and polishing the minds of 
the little boys and girls of the laboring classes 
Is, in a great measure, that of men, who having 
made the solemn votoe of poverty and of humili' 
iy, would with very bad grace complain either 



••of their rtaiuneration or their social position." 
It is, however, a matter ot fact that in most 
cases a tolerable living is secured for them and 
the greatest respect paid them by those who be«> 
neftc by their exertions. Were it otherwise 
they would have to submit to it, and thty do so 
cheerfully when the case happens. Such a de- 
gree of abnegation is not to be expected from 
lay teachers in general, and bo one could dream 
of it in the case of a married teacher, where it 
would not be eeff-eacr^/ice, and would amount 
to the sacrifice of others dearer than oneself. 

All we mean to say is, that the less the teach- 
er will care for purely temporal advantages and 
honors, the nearer he will be to the true spirit 
of his profession. At the same time, as we 
have already stated, emulation and a reasonable 
desire for promotion ought not, by any means, 
to be excluded from his mind. These, in the 
imperfect state of our nature, are legitimate ele- 
ments of success not to be disregarded. In 
fine, while we should like to see the world give 
the teacher his due remuneration and considera- 
tion, we should be sorry, on the other hand, if 
he altogether depended on these conditions, and 
if, in the vain pursuit of bonors and profits not 
within his reach, he made himself in fact more 
miserable and less useful. 

Shb&bbokb, C. £., March 14th, 1862. 

iir. Editor: — In the January number of 
Blaekwoodf in an article on <* The Poor and their 
Public Schools," a paragraph attracted my at- 
tention, which it seemed to me worth while to 
answer, not so much on account of the article 
itself, as because the same misapprehension 
seems to exist in the minds of many nearer to 
us than the writer, and who might be expected 
to take juster views. The paragraph runs as 
follows : 

•• It is well that all parties should undeiatand 
each other on this question. Far be it from us 
to degrade the schoolmaster. We agree with 
Mr* Snell so &r as this, that much has been done 
of late years, and rightly done, to raise him. 
But if Mr. SneU means to assert that the men 
whom the state wants, and whom the state is to 
pay, for cutting and polishing the minds of the 
little boys and girls of the laboring classes, are 
those who claim a social equality with surgeons 
and lawyers, he very much mistakes the feeling 
of the country." 

Mr. Snell is master of ** one of the best schools 
in Somersetshire," and complained that <«the 
best masters were dissatisfied, both with their 
remuneration and social position^" And such 
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are the comments upon that complaint of a pe- 
riodical holding a high position in the Utexature 
of Britain, and the exponent of a large portion 
of English thought and cnlture. Proh Pudor I 
So this is the relative position which education 
is expected to accept among the questions of 
the day ? Inferior to those which concern the 
physical nature, the business relations, or that 
political management which styles itself states- 
manship. 

The proper position of a calling is detennin- 
ed by two things. The subject matter with 
which it has to do, and the fitness of those oc- 
cupied in it for accomplishing its proper work. 
The reputation of it in the sight of the public 
may or may not correspond to its proper posi- 
tion, but those engaged in it at least should un- 
derstand and appreciate it ss it is. What now 
is the material upon which the teacher works ? 
It is mind. His object is to train it, to develop 
in it the power of thought. If you please, he is 
the serrant of the state, if you do not prefer to 
say the servant of God, employed to cut and 
polish the minds of the young. What vocation 
is nobler ? Does not the statesman, the minis- 
ter of the Gospel himself, have to build on the 
foundation which he lays ? If indeed we can 
suppose the teacher's task be done when he has 
poured a littie grammar or geography Into the 
heads of his pupils, he would deserve littie 
praise. That surely could not sulfice to put the 
teacher ** in loco parentis " in regard to his pu- 
piL But the constant moral power and influ- 
ence going from teacher to pupil, the attractive 
force of a loving and superior mind, are influ- 
ences which mould the mind, especially of 
youth, as surely as the learned essays of the 
statesman. 

But it may be said, with all this fine- spun 
theory, those engaged in the service of educa- 
tion do not themselves honor it to this extent, 
by preparing themselves for such a work, by 
pressing forward to such a standard. Too true! 
Exactiy here I am at issue with the writer in 
Blaekwoodt because he seems inclined to dis- 
oourage suoh effort rather than to promote it. 
There are, however, many such men, and wo- 
men, too, who do honor to the profession and 
to humanity. Who has not spoken with rever- 
ence the name of Arnold? What teacher in 
America has not learned to respect the names 
of Barnard and Horace Mann i And hundreds 
of others, in humbler positions, but with equal 
leal and iideHty, have done good service in this 
work. Has medicine yet become so mathema- 



tical in its teaching that it can afford to sneer at 
its sister sdenoes ? Or has the law so complete- 
ly filled its votaries with its sublime ideal, that 
it can cast the first stone ? Perhaps it is to po- 
litics that we are to look for an example of uni- 
versal disinterestedness and devotion to the pub- 
lic good ? Let the long list of systems of heal- 
ing, the popular prejudice against lawyers, the 
portraits drawn by politicians of each other, 
answer for me. Heaven forbid that I should 
depreciate the value in the state of the good 
physician, the honest lawyer or the true states- 
man ; but still I affirm that the earnest teacher 
has a work to do which underlies all the saper- 
structure of society, and that to him the state 
should accord the honor as weU as the remu- 
neration of her most faithAil and necessary ser- 
vant. 

And to those fellow-teachers who may read 
this, I appeal to use every endeavor, by earnest, 
persevering labor and careful thought, to con- 
vince the public that our aims are as high, as 
our profession of itself is glorious. it. 

ITouns of Multitude. 

A little giri was looking at the picture of a 
number of ships, when she exclaimed, '• See 
what a flock of ships." We corrected her by 
saying, that a flock of ships was called a Jtmt, 
and a fleet of sheep was called a flock. 

And here we may add, for the benefit of the 
foreigner who is ma»tering the intricacies of our 
language in respect to nouns of multitude, that 
a flock of girls is called a bevy, and a bevy of 
wolves is called a pack, and a pack of thieves is 
called to gang, and a gang of angels is called a 
hostt and a host of porpoises is called a shoalt 
and a shoal of buffaloes is called a herdf and a 
herd of children is called a troop, and a troop of 
partridges is called a covey, and a covey of beau- 
ties is called a galaxy, and a galaxy of ruffians 
is called a horde, and a horde of rubbish is call- 
ed a heap, and a heap of oxen is called a drocet 
and a drove of blsckguards is called a mob, and 
a mob of whales is called a aehool, and a school 
of worshippers is called a congregation, and a 
congiegation of engineers is called a corpa, and 
a corps of robbers is called a band, and a band 
of locusts is called a ewarm, and a swarm of 
people is called a crowd, and a crowd of gentle 

folk is called the elite, and the elite of the city's 
thieves and rascals are called the theroi^Af, 
and a miscellaneous crowd of city iolka is call- 
ed the community or the public, according as 
they are spoken of by the religious oommuniiy 
or the secular public. — Pitman'e Phonograpkie 
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For the Bflhoolmatter. 
A Flienomenon in Human nfatore. 

BT torn, THB JBB8BT MT7TB. 

I cannot, for once, forbear sending Thb 
ScHooLMASTBB a little sketch of my former pu- 
pO, Eliza, who was one of the greatest singu- 
lirities in the human nature of any children. 
She was a mute, bom of an Indian woman, al- 
io deaf. She was about fifteen years of age ; 
irascible, rcTengeful, and of a domineering dis- 
position. She was a terror to the whole school, 
and therefore could not be loved. Her hates 
were violent, and her loves as strong. Not- 
withstanding her foibles, she was generous to a 
fiuilt, and violent in her attachments. 

In the summer of 1850, if I remember aright, 
I was confined to my bed by a slight attack of 
dysentery. Eliza, whom I had punished the 
diy before, came into my bed-room and inquir- 
ed after my health in a manner that struck me 
as tender and kind. « A little better, child,'* 
said I. ** I wish you would bring me a razor." 
I was still more surprised at the cheerfulness 
with which she complied with my request. This 
daughter of the forest was peevish, stubborn, 
and noted for all sorts of bad qualities, but, 
strange to say, she continued her visits to me 
daring my illness, ministering to my wants as if 
she were my daughter. 

On another occasion I gave her a reproof, 
which she could ill- brook, and she scratched 
tmj hand, inflicting a slight wound on my mid- 
dle finger. I made her kneel down on the floor 
in the presence of all my scholars. She threat- 
ened to *• destroy me, body and soul," to quote 
her strong language without any modification ; 
hat, when I afterwards ordered her to return 
to her seat, she took a pretty picture out of her 
pocket and reached it out to me, beseeching me 
to accept it. If I refused to accept it, she would 
not rise up, but would remain where she was, 
«fen for many hours. 

She uniformly brought me a pitcher of water 
when I was thirsty ; if I asked any other girl 
in her stead to bring me some water, she would 
tiek up a row in the room. She declared she 
could not be trifled in this way. 

I was obliged to correct her, and she called 
Be •< wicked," but, as soon as her excitement 
cooled, she gave me an old but excellent book, 
written by Dr. Adam Clarke, a celebrated Eng- 
lish writer. She also gave me some cakes, which 
I was obliged to accept, although I had no taste 
vhatever for them. If I had rgected them on 
that score, the would have refused to write or 



read. She, yee, my pupil, would not allow me 
to speak to any other girls except on busineaa ; 
if she saw me speak to them familiarly she 
would pinch them black- and-blue. 

Somebody presented her with a handsome 
picture, which she immediately handed over to 
me. In the hurry of putting it into my pocket 
I tore it, and was exasperated at what she called 
my unheard-of carelessness. I was frightened 
half out of my wits by her violent gesticulations, 
and I stood in silence until the tempest of her 
passion ended in a calm, and she became as re* 
markable for her playful disposition as she had 
before been for her violent temper. 

At another time, during school hours, Eliza 
asked me if she might go out to get a drink. 
Her request was, of course, granted. After 
courtesying to me, she left the room. Scarcely 
a quarter of an hour elapsed before she FBtum- 
ed with a boquet of flowers in her hand, her 
face wreathed in smiles, and, approaching me, 
she handed me the flowers, which she said she 
had picked up for me. I need not say that I 
accepted them with many professions of grati- 
tude. 

I asked her if she prayed to God every morn- 
ing and evening. She answered that she alwaya 
prayed, although she knew she was a bad giii. 
" Why do you pray r " asked I. She answer- 
ed, that she had many things to ask of Gk>d. 

Eliza's mother came to see her. She asked 
Eliza if she liked her teacher ; to which she re- 
plied, that though I was generally strict with 
her in matters of no great importance, she look- 
ed upon me as her father and liked, not to say 
loved, me better than her friends. 

At flrst sight, you would suppose that Eliza 
had a soul alive to all the flner sensibilities of 
nature, but her heart was steeled, if I may be 
allowed to use the expression, against the plea- 
surable emotions of love. If you told her that 
this or that wealthy gentleman was desperately 
in love with her, you could not find any ex- 
pression in her countenance implying the least 
degree of surprise, but, on the contrary, she 
wore the same air of indifference as before ahe 
was rallied on. Again, if you avowed your af- 
fection for her, she would still look IndifTerent. 
It would, of course, be folly to try to win the 
heart of this curious machine and marry her. 

Before she left school, she as good as present- 
ed me with a daguerreotype likeness of herself, 
value, twenty-five cents. I have not heard of 
her these five years. 

While upon the sulqect of my Indian scholarv 
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I most be permitted to state that a young gen- 
tleman, a former class-mate of mine, and who 
is now associated with me in the instruction of 
the deaf- dumb, is connected by direct descent 
with PocahontaSi of whom we hare heard so 
much. 

Five years ago, I visited the school-room of 
Professor Clerc, in the Hartford Asylum, where 
I saw a negro or Indian, I am not certain which, 
boy, whose look was intellig'^nt. From his 
mode of conversing it appeared that, if he was 
not well educated, he at least possessed a mind 
capable of rising to the highest state of cultiva- 
tion and refinement. 



From the New York Teacher. 

Some Truths for Teaohers and Others. 

Thbbe are many motives which may induce 
those to teach who are totally unfitted for the 
occupation by nature, as well as by the want of 
proper acquirements. And that there are many 
such filling the place of teacher is too obvious a 
fact. This is especially true with regard to fe- 
male teache/8, inasmuch as there are fewer 
avenues through whish they may, by their own 
exertions, secure an independence, a thing very 
desirable to a woman of culture, as well as to 
man. This feeling is on the increase, and the 
present condition of affairs, both public and 
private, will do much to augment it. But those 
who are dependent upon their own exertions 
for the means of subsistence are much more par- 
donable. The young woman who can obtain 
the situation of teacher in a disiriot school (and 
very slight qualifications will obtain it, especial- 
ly if she will accept equally slight compensation) 
feels, and truly feels, that her employment is 
more honorable, and she consequently more 
honored than she would be in almost any other 
department of labor open to her, even though 
eonscience asserts that she is miserably perform- 
ing the duties of some tn§s teacher, who very 
likely is idle, none being able to appreciate or 
compensate her superiority. 

This is the condition of things in the country 
more generally than in cities and villages, where 
the cause of the evil is much less, and conse- 
quently the evil itself. In many parts of the 
eountry there are too many teachers for the good 
of the profession. And there will continue to 
be so long as so many teach who are not teach- 
ers as the word should signify. And these will 
teach so long as there are no other doors open- 
ed to them where they may obtain what neces- 
iity and inclination impels them to do. 



And who will help to open those doors ? 
Who, of all the brave fathers and brothers not 
engaged in their country's cause, will enlist in 
this cause ? And, instead of adding another 
bolt and placing their backs against then by 
advancing and acting upon the theory of ftmsle 
incapacity by nature, prove themselves true 
men by adding to the happiness of fellow-be- 
ings. If the privilege were only allowed her, 
woman would soon compel this theory and its 
practice to be abandoned without usurping any- 
thing which is truly man's prerogative or step* 
ping aside from what is truly feminine. Whal 
this shall have been accomplished not a few 
teachers will gladly bid farewell to the school- 
room, which, to them, has been irksome, dispir- 
iting and, morally and mentally, of very little 
profit to either teacher or taught, notwithstand- 
ing no small effort may have been made in die 
pciformance of duty. 

We would not willingly believe that more 
than a Very few, who are acting as teachers, do 
not really make an effort to perform their dotiei 
according to their ability, but the ability is want- 
ing, first in natural capacity and equally in train* 
ing. 

Happily, it is becoming more and more cos- 
tomary to educate and train teachers for their 
work. May all institutes, associations and 
schools for this object be attended with success, 
and the cause of education will be grectly ad- 
vanced thereby. Would that erery teacher, 
for the good of self, for the cause of edueatioB, 
for the welfare of immortal minds, for the sske 
of right and duty, would cQuscientiously dedds 
whether they are in the right place or not. And 
if not, let principle overcome all obstacles sod 
obtain that satisfaction which a sacrifice mads 
in the performance of duty will inevitably briog. 



Hb Knows thb Rbbt. — A father eame hont 
from his business at early evening, and took his 
little girl upon his knee. After a few dove-like 
caresses, she crept to his bosom and fell asleep. 
He carried her himself to her chamber and said, 
•< Nellie would not like to go to bed, and not 
say her prayers.*' Half opening her Urge blac 
eyes, she dreamily articulated, 

** Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I jiray the Lord — *' 

then adding, in sweet murmur, *< He knows the 
rest," she sank on her pillow in His watchfal 
care who '< giveth His beloved sleep." 

What kind of fruit is never sold single } Ae 
pear. 
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For the Soboolmaster. 
The FocUsoffue's Fishins Exourslon. 

The boat* was engaged, the bait prepared 
ind all things in readiness for the voyage, and 
my three companions for the trip had arrived 
io the evening. About one in the morning Ned 
Cook (my bed-fellow) gave me a pinch that iin- 
loosed the chains of Morpheus and almost threw 
me into a spasmodic fit. When I could recover 
my breath (which leturned as speedily as Jeff. 
Davis' fifteen millions loan was taken) I asked 
▼hat had happened, expecting ^o hear that there 
had been an earthquake and that Ricketville 
had seceded and gone to China. With the ut- 
most coolneM he asked if it was not time to get 
up and start, asserting that it was almost sun- 
rise. I struck a match, got the time, and he 
settled down with a grunt, as though he would 
sleep again. After restoring my watch to its 
fob, I, too, settled myself, though not with a 
grunt, for the contracted state of my breathing 
apparatus would not yet admit of that. Fifteen 
minutes more, and just as I was ready to drop 
off again, a tremendous rap on the door, set me 
to thinking of thunder showers and strokes of 
lightning, but I was somewhat relieved to see 
the door thrown open and a figure clothed in 
vhite enter the room. Like ** Abou Ben Ad- 
hem," I spoke and said, ** Bill Haddock, what 
vantest thou ? *' The figure raised its head and 
answered, "Tom, the time of night?" The 
answer was given and the figure departed, but 
in less than an hour the figure came again and 
with a look made all of eager hope, declared 
that sure 'twas near the hour of day. Aware 
that two o'clock was yet to come, I arose and 
commenced preparations for the day. 

Li about half an hour, which time was spent 
inputting up provisions for the voyage, har- 
nessing the venerable occupant of the stable 
into a sort of spring go-cart, and packing in the 
fieed, fishing tackle, &c., we were ready for a 
start. We started, and things went on swim- 
mingly for a couple of miles, when the morn- 
ing broke and at the same time our spring broke, 
both of which breakages created decidod sensa- 
tions, though of an entirely different character. 
Expressions of admiration were suddenly check- 
ed for those of denunciation, as Ned proceeded 
to rearrange bis cookery, which was thrown by 
the accident into the middle of the road, and 
Stone, from the opposite side, begged permission 
to be excused from serving as a paving-stone 
nntil after the excursion. No bones being frac- 
tured, we repaired damages by inserting fi rail 



from a fence near by, which Bill declared waa 
rather questionable railery, as we had no per- 
mission from the owner so to do. 

Another start and another mile gained, when, 
all of a sudden, for some unaccountable, incom- 
prehensible reason, the antiquarian quadruped 
ceased her ambulatory motion, and despite our 
persuasive eloquence and somewhat forcible gea- 
tuies, refused to comply with our demands to 
move forward. Having road somewhere, either 
in Shakspeare or the Farmer's Almanac, that 
the effect was preceded by a ciuse, I anxiously 
began investigations. That her movable ap- 
pendages were not paralyzed was very evident^ 
from the fact that she often made a dash at our 
dasher with her feet in a most impressive man- 
ner. After a thorough examination we were 
forced to the conclusion that it was owing to 
the fact that she was one of that class of fe- 
males that take notions, strong notions, and un- 
accountable notions. Well, here was a fix, at 
bay with an obstinate old bay two miles from 
the bay where our boat was all in readiness. 
Stone raved and quoted scripture, saying, 

** When she will she wUI, you may depend on*t. 

And when ahe wont the wont, and there's an end on*t,** 

Haddock proposed, as she was obstinate and 
would have her own way, to let her secede and 
shift for herself, but knowing that in such an 
event she would not only smash her own bones 
but interfere with others in her passage, I waa 
determined to keep her in the union and bring 
her into subjection ; and when Ned asked if I 
couldn't make her back- down, a bright idea 
entered my pericranium, and, inviting the boys 
to jump in, by a vigorous pulling and sawing 
on the bit, I caused her to back- down some 
rode, after which operation she concluded that 
to obey was better than kicking, and to hearken 
than the lash of Peter. Passing over the minor 
events in the history of our voyage, I arrive at 
the period when the declining of the sun ad- 
monishes us to pull up and pull in. Let me 
throw over once more, said Conk, and suiting 
the action to the word, he gave his hook and 
sinker a tremendous whirl and threw off. It 
was an effectual throw, for a loud shout pro- 
claimed the fact that he had caught a Haddock, 
the hook having caught Bill, who was bending 
over the side of the boat, by the slack of his un- 
mentionables. ** Ned, how will you cook that 
fish ? " asked Stone. ** None of your joking, if 
a stone could swim I'd launch you," said Bill* 
Suffice it to say, in conclusion, that this was 
the oply fish caught during the day, a|id that. 
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although we oonld boast of mddy fSuea and 
peelixig noaea, we were none the less willing to 
bring our wearied frames to luid once more. 

TJnus. 



From (* Teaehen* Inatitutes," by 8. P. Bates. 
Three Methods of Instruction. 

To establish a course of instruction which 
shall secure these results, it is proper that the 
teacher should know what plan of conducting 
a class recitation will prove most effectual. Of 
the manner in which class recitations are con- 
ducted during the second period, of develop- 
ment, an analysis maj be made into three class* 
BB, each of which has some advantages and de- 
fects. 

The leadiiig feature in the first method con- 
sbts in requiring the pupil to bo prepare himself 
for recitation, that he can, without any aid or 
hint firom book or teacher, state the topics and 
develop the principles of the whole or any part 
of the lesson, — can give a complete r6ntm6 of 
the author, — while it is the study of the in- 
structor, if ke asks any questions, to be sure 
that the pupil shall gather from it no clue 
to the answer. In pursuing this method the 
teacher exercises a stem censorship, and holds 
his pupil to a strict account for the preparation 
and proper understanding of his lessons. By 
this course the scholar learns to depend upon 
himself, — a habit invaluable in the subsequent 
pursuit of learning, in the practice of any of 
the learned professons, and in fact in any of 
the duties of life. But this bystem possesses 
many radical defects, and its virtues are only of 
the negative character. It is the old stereotype 
method of hearing dasses say their lessons, 
which a wooden man might do nearly as well. 
<« We can easily conceive," says Dr. Hunting- 
ton, *< of all the bare material of instruction 
being conveyed into a school-room through a 
mechanism of pipes in the wall, or maps let 
down by pulleys, and its discipline administer- 
ed by a veiled executioner, no heart- relations 
being suffered to grow up between teacher and 
taught" 

A teacher of the second class pursues a course 
entirely different from this. His system of in- 
struction consists in pouring out a profusion of 
knowledge upon every subject broached in the 
class-room. Filled with enthusiasm himself, 
he is impatient to inspire his pupils with his 
own conceptions. Without waiting for the pu- 
pil to tell in an indifferent manner what he can 
dilate upon so well, and unable to command 



the impartiality of a judge and the paticnoe ti 
a listener, he tells everything, he explain* every- 
thing, and rising with the feelings his subject 
excites, he glows with an eloquence whldi 
reaches the coldest heart and awakens the fee- 
blest mind. If a question be proposed, be does 
not ask it so as to elicit the cold naked &eC, 
but in such a manner that the pupil caamot &il 
to answer it correctly ; or he includes the an- 
swer in the glowing statement of the questioa, 
and concludes with « Must it not be so 3" or, 
•< Can it be otherwise ? " " Does not that logi- 
cally follow ? " 

The advantage in this method eonasts in the 
opportunity it affords for every member (tf a 
class to acquire some knowledge of the subject, 
and to appreciate its spirit. No scholar com- 
pletely fails. Each takes in what his capacity 
and inclination will allow, and though in a por- 
tion of almost every class it will be very mode- 
rate, yet with this grade of students it will be 
likely to be something more than would be 
acquired by the first method. For, when a pa- 
pil without capacity is compelled to con for re- 
citation what he cannot understand, or the pu- 
pil with capacity is compelled to do the same 
thing without fully comprehending or feding 
the force of what he has prepared to recite, the 
advantage is very slight. 

There are some evils connected with this se- 
cond method of instruction. The pnpil is not 
trained to habits of accuracy and aelf-reUaaee. 
He fails to acquire a control over his faculties, 
and the power of thinking how and when he 
pleases ; but he must wait for a faTorahle mo- 
ment — for the lucid interval — and his eAwts 
are desultory and governed by fits 'of enthnii- 
asm. The effect upon his habits of study » 
even worse. It has a tendency to render the 
best efforts of the best scholars irregular in the 
preparation of their lessons, to make the irregu- 
lar still more erratic and carelesg, and to lessen 
the incentives of the dull and heedless to im- 
prove even the feeble talents they have. 

The third method of instruction is a combiaa- 
tion of the former two. The representatm 
teacher of this class first rigidly exacts of At 
pupil a systematic and lucid statement of the 
lesson assigned, and critically examines fci™ v^ 
on the opinions which he has acquired from it, 
and the grounds upon which they are based. 
He then opens to turn the stoiea of his own 
mind, and dilates with all the ierror of hto 
nature upon the relations, the beauties, and the 
Ijlories of the sul^e^t- This method 
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the excellencies of both the former, without 
embracing many of their defects. The pupil io 
in the firat place encouraged to make all the 
discoveries he can upon the subject, by the ex- 
ercise of his own unaided powers of under- 
ttanding, and to set them forth to the teacher as 
best he can. He thus gets credit for all that he 
is able to do, and is encouraged by every day's 
saccess to do the best possible. There is at 
least the stimulus of fair opportunity, i»ith an 
sttentive instructor able to weigh and duly ap- 
preciate every consideration presented. But 
the system would be imperfect were this all. 
The teacher now takes up the subject, and is 
able from his familiarity with it to elucidate 
snd explain the matter from a different and a 
higher stand- point. His information is not con- 
fined to the mere skeleton of the science pre- 
MDted in the text-book ; but he has read ex- 
tended treatises upon it, and can pour forth 
from the treasuries of his knowledge what will 
imbue the subject with new life. He can view 
the matter as a whoie, and at each step has the 
sdvsntage of the accumulated light of that which 
is to come, as well as that which has been pass- 
ed over by the class. He is able to perceive, 
too, the poetic relations of the science, and the 
relation which this particular branch sustains 
ia a system of complete development. 

As this system of conducting a class recita- 
tion is by far the most complete and philoso- 
phic, it is recommended above all others, and 
he who adopts and pursues it with enthusiasm, 
who leels the moral dignity of his calling and 
the value of his work, cannot fail to win victo- 
liss in a field where the opportunities are con- 
stsntly recurring, and where skill and bravery 
are sure of success. 



Defensible Definitions. 

Jury — Twelve prisoners in a box to try one 
or ifiore at the bar. 

State M Evidence — A wretch who is pardoned 
for being baser than his comrades. 

Public Abuse — The mud with which every 
tiaveUer is spattered on his road to distinction. 

Bargain — A ludicrous transaction, in which 
each party thinks he cheated the other. 

Doctor — A man who kills you to-day to save 
you from dying to-morrow. 

Author — A dealer in words, who often gets 
paid in his own coin. 

Dm^au — A person who finds work fat his 
ovn teeth bj tft}(ing out those of other people. 

3 



Lawyer — A learned gentleman who rescues 
your estate from your enemy and keeps it him- 
self. 

Senaibility — A quality by wjiich its possessor, 
in attempting to promote the happiness of other 
people, loses his own. 

Dietant Relatione — People who imagine they 
have a claim to rob you if you are rich and to 
insult you if you are poor. 

Housewifery — An ancient art, Bvd to have 
been fashionable among young girls and wives ; 
now entirely out of use, or practiced only by 
the lower orders. 

Political Honesty — Previous lexicogrsphers 
have not noticed this word, treating it, I pre- 
sume as fabulous ; for definition, vide self-in- 
terest. 



For the Sohoolmaiter. 
Iiieutenant Henry B. Fierce. 

Of the many illustrious dead whose names 
will be conspicuous in the future annals of 
Rhode Island, there are few who were bound 
by stronger ties to their own circle of friends or 
to the community in which they lived than the 
subject of the present sketch. Lieut. Pierce 
was born in 1828 in the town of Coventry, Yt. 
Of the incidents and experiences of his boyhood 
we have but little information except that the 
moderate means of his parents had taught him, 
from a child, the importance of industrious and 
frugal habits. We know, however, from his 
own account that he early began to long for 
higher means of culture and a vrider field of 
usefulness than were afforded by the narrow 
limits of his father's farm. Like many an other 
New England boy, his soul was athirst for 
knowledge and his heart confident in the belief 
that no obstacles would prove insurmountable 
to a mind bent on its attainment. In order to ob- 
tain the funds requisite to pursue a liberal coarse 
of education, he left home at the age of six- 
teen and entered the employment of Mr. Child, 
the husband of Lydia Maria Child, at North- 
ampton, Mass. In the autumn of 18i6 he went 
to Easthampton and commenced his studies 
preparatory for college. His strict economy 
and diligent application to study came to the 
notice of Seth Warner, Fsq., a citizen of that 
place, and afterwards one of Mr. Pierce's warm- 
est friends. This gentleman at once invited him 
to become a member of his family. *• I little 
knew at the tmie his worth," says Mr. Warner, 
•* and was far from thinking that I was laying 
the foundation of » sincere and deep friendship* 
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It took but B short time, howeTer, to find out 
and prize a nature so frank, open and sincere as 
his. He won his way rapidly to my heart, and 
the person who eptered my family a diffident 
stranger and whom I received through motives 
of sympathy, I might almost say of pity, was 
soon established there as a true friend." 

After completing his studies at Easthampton 
he entered Amherst College, where he was dis- 
tinguished by the same traits that were after- 
wards prominent in his character. His frank 
and manly bearing and excellent qualities of 
mind and heart won for him the esteem of his 
classmates, two of whom were present to pay 
the last tribute of respect at his mournful obse- 
quies. "While residing at Easthampton his 
thoughts were directed to the subject of person- 
al piety and the determination was taken to lead 
thenceforth a Christian life. He united with 
the Congregational Church in that place and re- 
tained that connection during the rest of his 
life. At the time of his graduation ke had 
partly resolved to enter the ministry, but not 
feeling sure that that was his calling, he took 
oharge, for a year or two, of the High School in 
Baxonville, Mass. He then left this situation 
fmd began to study law with Hon. Charles It. 
Train, of Framingham. But after a few months 
he went to Hopkinton and resumed teaching 
again as principal of the High School there. In 
1866 he removed to Uxbridge where he taught 
two years and was then appointed principal of 
the High School in Woonsocket, Rhode Island, 
where he remained till he entered the army. 

While residing at Uxbxidge he was united in 
marriage to Miss Tillinghast, of Hopkinton, one 
of his former pupils. During his first year in 
Woonsocket he buried his oldest child, a beau- 
tiful infant daughter, and left at the time of his 
death only one child, a much loved son. 

From the commencement of the present civil 
oontest his sympathies were all enlisted in be- 
half of the government. During the last sum- 
mer vacation, when the tidings of our repulse 
at Manassas flashed over the land, he volunta- 
rily hastened to Washington to see if anything 
oould be done for the sick and wounded of his 
adopted town. Through the succeeding autumn 
he entered heartily into the work of military 
drill and discipline, and finally determined to 
leave the quiet pursuits in which he had been 
BO long engaged and take an active part in the 
defence of the Constitution and the Union. 
With the close of the autumn term ended his 
labors in the school- room, and a few weeks 



later saw him on his way to the scene of con- 
flict. He was present at the capture of Roan- 
ake, though his battalion took no active part in 
the battle, and was afterwards stationed for a 
few weeks upon the island. Here his company 
had expected to remain, but were instead sud- 
denly summoned to Nei»bem. While upon the 
island he wrote home many letters, not only to 
his family but also to his pupils and other 
friends. In all these, though his heart tuned 
with earnest longings to the home and kindred 
he had left behind, he utters no word of regret 
at having thus gone forth to battle for his conn- 
cry's libertins and rights. 
The incidents of the battle of Newbem are 

familiar to all. No portion of our troops did 
nobler service that day than the Rhode Island 
regiments. There, just at the close of the con- 
test, while rallying his men for an attack upon 
the enemy's rifle-pits, fell Lieutenant Pieiee, 
and almost without a struggle or a groan hii 
spirit passed away from earth. 

It did not require a long intercourse to con- 
vince one that Mr. Pierce was a man of marked 
and decided character. To a stranger, even Ids 
general bearing bespoke the posseasion of an 
earnest and whole-souled nature. And this 
impression, so usual at first, was only confirm- 
ed by further and more intimate acquaintance. 
Beneath a manner that seemed somewhat 
brusque and abrupt lay a mind keen, active 
and well-informed, and a heart in sympathy 
with all that is true and noble. Ii might hare 
been expected that one who had contended with 
so many difficulties in obtaining an education 
would highly prize its advantages and have ac- 
quired, during the many years in which he had 
been a student, a valuable store of knowledge. 
And this fund of information was by no means 
allowed to lie unimproved. It was not for the 
purpose of selfish acquisition that he had delv- 
ed in the mine of knowledge, but that he might 
be better fitted to live a useful and worthy life. 
The weapons of his mental armory were kept 
bright by constant use, and the treasures he had 
accumulated were at the service of all whom they 
could benefit. It was his especial delight to 
exercise his own powers and test those of hif 
friends by engaging them in argument and de- 
bate. This natural taste and talent, strength- 
ened by long and careful practice, had made 
him a speaker of more than ordinary ability 
and interest. He was strongly inclined at times 
to the legal profession and certainly po«sea«d 
not a few of the qualities that would have RMtde 
him eminent at a lawyer. 
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The most striking traits of Lieut. Pierce's 
cbsracter were those of an ardent temperament 
and an earnest, sincere and high-minded nature. 
Closely allied also to his own generous qualities 
was a hearty detestation of anything low or 
mean in others. With a frank and open foe he 
could wage an honorable warfare, but with 
meannesa or deceit, whether in the school- room, 
in social or political life, h<) would make no 
compromise. Nor had he any sympathy with 
those of Illiberal or narrow-minded views. Es- 
pecially was this 60 in religious matters. Ac- 
euatomed, himself, to independence of thought 
and action, he freely accorded the same privilege 
to others. Though a man of decided and out- 
spoken preferences, he could look over the bar- 
riers of creeds and sects, and love and reverence 
all who sought to hold the truth in sincerity 
and uprightness. 

His impulsive disposition led him .at times to 
speak and act with greater haste than would 
have been prudent, but no one who was present 
at his last public interview with his school and 
heard his confession of this fault, could doubt 
that he himself most deeply felt and regretted 
it. His friends i evert with pleasure to many 
occasions when, called forth by some passing 
•vent, with subdued voice and manner he would 
•peak with a tenderness and pUhos that touch- 
ed the hearts of all listeners and revealed a rich- 
neaa and depth of feeling that surprised even 
those who knew him best. 

No trait in his character was more prominent 
than his loyalty to duty. Though liable^ like 
othera, to arrive at wrong conclusions or be 
misled by prejudice, he would not swerve from 
what he believed to be a right and honorable 
eonrse. Animated by this principle and by an 
ardent spirit of patriotism, and not by any vain 
desire of military glory, he went forth in the 
hour of his country's peril to maintain and de- 
fend her rights and liberties. In a letter writ- 
ten to one of his pupils, only three or four days 
before his death, he acknowledges that the pomp 
and pageantry of war have few attractions for 
him when compared with the peaceful avoca- 
tions in which he had been engaged, but at the 
same time expresses his readiness to do and suf- 
fer all things in defence of our glorious flag. **I 
could not bear," he said to another fHend, •* that 
my child should grow up and in after years ask 
me why I did not do something towards putting 
down this wicked rebellion." In the light of 
this ruling motive of his life his last injunction 
to his soldiers, •* Let not a man flinch," acquires 
a new iignifieance. 



In thus attempting to give a slight sketch of 
Lieutenant Pierce's life and character, the writer 
is but too well aware of the faults and incom- 
pleteness of his effort. There is something in- 
tangible about character, especially when of thi 
original and native stamp that distingpiished the 
subject of this essay, which renders it no easy 
task to transfer to paper those traits and linear 
ments that make men so unlike each other. 
But yet it is some consolation to know that his 
real and permanent biography is engraved in 
the hearts and memories of those who knew and 
loved him. Far from the scenes of strife and 
war his body rests in peace within the quiet 
grave made by his own hands. But the influ* 
e^ce of his useful life and noble example shall 
extend beyond the reach of mortal computation* 
Long will his pupils remember his cheerful coun- 
tenance, his friendly counsels and instructional 
and the many scenes in which he was so pro- 
minent. Long will his fellow teachers recall 
his genial presence and active cooperation in 
every good and noble enterprise, and long will 
all who knew him well cherish the memory of a 
true friend, a genuine patriot and an upright^ 
Christian man. May God support and com- 
fort that afflicted one, the light of whose earth- 
ly dwelling has been so suddenly darkened, and 
grant that the orphan son may live to be a source 
of joy and consolation to his bereaved mother 
and of blessing to his fellow-men. k. 



Qood Teaching. 

Appended to a lecture delivered at the Royal 
Institution, by Dr. Whewell, on •< The Influ- 
ence of the History of Science upon Intellect- 
ual Education," is a specimen of teaching ex- 
tracted from Plato. Those who have seen the 
specimen will not be sorry to have it referred 
to, and those to whom the reference may be 
new, will not regret having been led to exam- 
ine the lecture and note for themselves. As we 
have a very different object to serve to what 
Plato had, we need not quote verbatim. Our 
business will be, not to show that those who 
do not know, have still in their minds a latent 
knowledge, but to note how a boy may be 
taught, as it were, to discover for himself, un- 
der the guidance of a competent teaeher, the 
length of the side of a square whose area shall 
be double that of a given square. 

Socrates asks t Do you know that this is a 
square ? 

Boy. Yes. 

8. Why? 
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B. Because the four efdes are equal, and the 
lines which are drawn across the middle from 
oomer to comer, are equal. 

S. May there be a square twice as Kteat as 
this? 

B. Yes. 

[Thus far we have elicited knowledge al/eady 
possessed, and refr«ished the boy's memory.] 

S. How long must one side of the new 
square be, that its area may be twice as great as 
that of the old square } 

B. Twice as long as the side of the first 
square. 

[Heie we hare brought out for us the error, 
a very common one, as you all know ; now for 
teaching skill in making the boy detect his er- 
ror.] 

S. So you say the square on a double line 
will be the double of the first square ? Now, 
let us fit to one end of the first square a second 
square which is equal to it. And let us fit two 
other squares of the same size to the sides of 
those two squares. Then what figure haye we ? 

B. A square. 

8. And how many times as great as the flrpt 
square is it } 
B. Four times as great. 
8. Not twice as great, as you said ? 
B. No ; it is four times as great. 

[Thus is the error exposed, the boy being 
thoroughly convinced. Now for the teacher's 
guidance in the didcovery of the new truth.] 

8. If in this new square, which is made up 
of the old squares, we draw four diagonals, so 
as to cut off the four outside comers, each of 
these diagonals will cut each of these squares, 
how ? 

B. Into halves. 

8. And you already know that these four 
diagonals will be equal, and will form another 
square? 

B. Yes; I know. 

8. And of what parts of the four squares is 
this inside square made up ? 

B. Of the four inside halves. 

S« And four halves are equal to what ? 

B. To two wholes. 

8* Then we have got a square that is equal 
to how many of the original squares ? 

B. To two of them. 

8. And it is a square upon what line ? 

B. Upon the line that divides the original 
•quare into two halves. 

8. That is, upon its diagonal ? 

B. 



Surely no one can have failed to see that vr 
eliciting the error, in correcting it, in disoowr* 
ing the truth, the boy's mind was being put 
through a course of discipline most salutary; 
and it will be hardly possible to doubt that Ae 
boy thus taught would be ready of himself to 
go over the steps of the proof again by himself, 
and to turn, at his leisure, to any otha form ef 
proof of the propositions that might hil within 
his reach. At the same time, the practiefd 
teacher will have suggested to his mind msny 
other useful hints which this lesson could be 
made to furnish ; — that this is a special case of 
the celebrated forty- seventh proposition, the 
right-angled triangle here being isosceles— that 
the square of a half is a fourth — the square on 
the double of a number is four times the sqasie 
on that line or of that number — that a (2a) 2 is 
not 4a nor 2a 2, but 4a2, &c., &c., — ^and hewill 
perceive also how connecting together these 
similar instances will give the boy a power of 
remembering them, too, such aa mere rote-wotk 
can never confer. — Exchange, 



From th« Ohio EducttioDal IfoDtiily. 
Oral Iiesaona in Geographx. 

Thb first aim of eleventary instruction ia 
geography should be to develop thooe primary 
ideas which are essential to an intelligent study 
of maps and text-books. Instead of beginning 
with the subject, the primary teacher shonld 
start back of it, and thoroughly master all its 
approaches. In this work, the fact that a little 
child gains a clear and definite conception of firrt 
truths mainly from observation, should be cob* 
Btantly borne in mind as a guiding principle. 
Oral lessons in geography shfiuld open the eye 
of the child to discover truth rather than the 
ear of memory to receive it. They involve the 
principles of what is known as ** object-teach- 
ing,'* and, hence, require rare skill on the part 
of the teacher. 

It is our purpose to present a general ouUine 
of such lessons for the assistance of the teach- 
ers in our primary and district schools. 

THB IDEA. OF POSITION, OB PLACB. 

<« Where am I ? " is the first of geogrmpfaie 
truths, an4 hence should be the atarting point 
of oral instruction. The young scholar murt 
commence with himself and go outward to his 
surroundings. As soon as the terma right and 
left, front and back, are made familiar, the idea 
of position may be developed by asking the 
daas to naice objtott in thesehool-roomin iroBft 
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M tbem, at their right-hand and at their left ; 
byoamiBgobjacts outside of the sohool-room, 
btttiathe immediate fioinity, in these sereral 
positions ; by arranging different objects in the 
aehool«rooin around a central one and describ- 
ing their position with reference to it and to 
etch other ; by removing all the objects but one, 
and asking the class to place the others in posi- 
tions named by the teacher, etc 

A skillful teacher will find no difficulty in 
inanging a series of similar exercises which 
would interest a class of children for several 
days. The same exercise should be repeated on 
ncoesaive days until thoroughly mastered. 

THE IDEA OF DIttBCTION. 

The previous exercise will reveal to the 
^oghtful teacher the fact that the full devel- 
opment of the idea of position necessitates an 
sequaintance with the points of the eompaaa, or 
inth the subject of direction. We must have 
points whose positions are unchan gable with re- 
ference to each other, otherwise the description 
of the relative position of two objects must in- 
volve the position of the observer or the one giv- 
ing the information. To say that John stands 
St the right of Charles, means nothing unless 
we first know the direction of their faces. 

The subject of direction is very important 
and may be easily taught by asking a class to 
point to the place where the sun rlties, where it 
sets ; to stand with their faces towards the sun 
when rising, when setting, at noon ; to turn so 
ss to face the same way their shadow falls, ear- 
ly in the morning, in the evening, at noon. 
When in this last position, tell them that thoir 
shadow always falls towards the north at noon. 
Tell them which way is south, north, east and 
west Let them face the south, the north, the 
east and the west. Ask them to face succes- 
lively the different points of the compass, ex- 
tend both arms and name, in each instance, the 
point in front, at their back, towards the right 
and towards the left. Ask which side of the 
n>om is north, which east, which west, which 
south ; on which side of the room is the map, 
the dock, the windows, the door; in which 
part is the stove, the teacher's desk, etc. 

When the fbur cardinal points of the compass 
•re practically understood, ■ teach, in like man- 
ner, the intermediate points, north-east, south- 
caat, aorth-weat and south-west. To afford 
Tiiiety, pasa from the school-room out to its 
lanoiindixigSt and ask the direction to promi- 
Bttl ol^eets in the vicinity, and, also, the di- 
xeetkm from one to the other. Now eombine 



the idea of motion with that of direction, by 
asking one scholar to walk from north to south, 
another from north-east to south-west, a third 
to tell in what direction he comee to school, a 
fourth which way he goes home, etc. In all of 
these answers, if the direction cannot be given 
with exactness by one of the eight points now 
learned, let the word nearly be used, as, **nearly 
north-east." It will be well also to ask the di- 
rection from some particular object to another, 
neither of which is at the moment visible to the 
scholar.- 

Next pass to the direction of lines, fences, 
streams, etc. Let two boys stand in opposite 
parts of the room and stretch a string between 
them, each giving its diieotion ; require them to 
stand so that the string shall extend in given 
directions ; ask for the direction of the aisles, 
long benches, cracks in the floor, fences in the 
vicinity, the streets, nearest stream, the ridge, 
etc. 

In these exercises the teacher should aim to 
have the children do something. Each exercise 
should be repeated, always in a manner to in- 
terest, until the object of it is secured. The 
teacher should constantly remember that what 
is very easy and simple to her may be quite diffi^ 
cult to a little child, 

THE IDEA OF DI8TAN0E. 

Let the scholars in the upper grades of our 
schools be required to give, in writing, the 
length or width of a slate or book, the length 
or width of the school-room, the height of a 
well-known tree, the width of the street, and 
the distance to five or s\x familiar objects in the 
neighborhood, and the ignorance on the subject 
of distance, thus manifested, will be surprising. 
Further, let them be required to draw lines an 
inch or a foot in length, and the results will 
show that a large proportion have no correct 
idea of these units of measure. And yet actual 
experiment establishes the fact that all this may 
be imparted to children at a very early age. The 
importance of such knowledge must be apparent* 
The fact that Mont Blanc is 15,664 feet high, 
gives no true conception of the actual height of 
this stupendous mountain until the scholar 
knows that this distance is about three mUes, 
or three times the distance he or his clasemate 
lives from the school house. 

The first step in teaching this subject is to 
impart skill in judging of the relative length of 
objects. This may be done by holding up straws 
or strings of unequal length, by drawing lines 
upon the black-board, or by eomparing other 
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objects of different lengths, and asking in each 
case which is the longest and which the short- 
est; by requiring lines to be drawn on the 
black-board and then divided into two or more 
equal parts ; by placing a marble or a pebble at 
a certain distance from another object on the 
floor or on the table, and requiring other objects 
to be placed at the same distance in different 
directions. 

The above exercises, which a skillful teachei 
can multiply almost indefinitely, should be suc- 
ceeded by exercises in giving the length of these 
objects in inches, fi-ct, yards, etc. For this pur- 
pose, each school -room should be furnished with 
an inch-Tulf, a foot-rule, a yard-stick and a 
tape-line. A short exercise each day in guessing 
at the length of lines drawn on the black-board, 
the length and width of books, slates, desks, 
window ft-ames, etc., and then testing the cor- 
rectness of results by actual measurement, will 
soon enable quite small children to measure 
short distances with the eye very accurately. 
They should be made familiar with an inch- 
rule before using a foot-rule. 

In passing from the measurement of objects 
within the school- room to the estimate of dis- 
tances outside, great pains should be taken to 
give a correct idea of a rod and a mile. This 
should be preceded by numerous questions aa 
to the relative distance of different objects from 
the school- house and from the homes of the 
•oholars. Those objects whose distance can be 
easily measured by the scholars and be express- 
ed in rods, should be first dwelt upon. The 
ezeroises should be continued until the class 
oan readily name one or more objects in differ- 
ent directions at the distance of one mile, two 
miles, a half a mi\e, etc. 

"We digress to remark that the above exercises 
may be used with Interest and profit even in 
oar High Schools and Academies. Great pains 
should also be taken to translate the •* dry 
figures " of Geography and other kindred stu- 
dies into vivid conceptions. l*he reports of our 
naval battles afford interesting lessons in dis- 
tance and may be used for this purpose with 
great profit. In the recent repulse of our gun- 
boats on the James River, for example, the Ga- 
lena opened fire on Fort Darling at the distance 
of six hundred yards. How far is this ? At 
how much greater distance did our mortar-boats 
engage Island No. 10 ? 

The method of imparting other primary ideas 
must be deferred for a future paper. We have 
now only space to add, that such exercises aa 



the above have great value in a primary school 
in sharpening the wits of children, opening their 
eyes, quickening and strengthening their Jttdg« 
ment. The time taken from lessons, by tboi 
spending a few moments each half day, vOl be 
more than made up by increased life and Tigor 
both in study and recitation. 

That the teacher may be successful in avsk- 
ening proper interest in such lessons, tperisl 
preparation for each exercise is indispeaiabls. 
The mere copying of the above meagre eoune 
of instruction will not answer. The teacher 
must make each lesson her own, modifying and 
adapting it to the capacities of her scholars. 



From the Independent. 
Our Sohools— Their TSfeeda. 

It has already very frequently been observed, 
that if there had been at the South such a com- 
mon school system as that of any Korthera 
State, the present rebellion would have been 
impossible. Perhaps no event in history ever 
exhibited in vaster proportions, or in a light so 
terribly clear, the immediate practical impor- 
tance of education. And the consequent daty 
resting upon us to establish thorough school 
systems throughout the South instantly upoa 
the termination of the war, would of contss 
next demand discussion, if that department of 
effort were not shut to the National Govern- 
ment. 

No careful student of educational history or 
literature has failed to note in both the singa- 
larly large proportion of mere theory, as eon- 
pared with established recotded resolfs of ap- 
proved practice. The number of philosophies, 
sciences, arts, experiments, and methods in ed- 
ucation, rivals that of theology; and, doubt- 
less, for a similar reason. The subject-matter 
of both is so profound, their psychology and 
physiology so abstruse, the knowledge reqair- 
ed to master and discuss them exhaostivdy so 
very great and so very difficult, that they stsnd, 
of necessity, among the very latest of things to 
be elucidated by human thought, and maiti 
therefore, longer than almost any other depart- 
ments of investigation, remain confused, empi- 
rically known, in want of the final analyns 
and fixation of principles and rules. 

At the same time the difference must be it- 
membered between theories and correct geneisl 
views. For instance, to state a series of pro- 
positions, and logically deduce the general con- 
clusion as a basis and central truth for a system 
of education, that •• science is the knowledgt 
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which is of the most worth '* — as Herbert 
Bpeneer does — is pure theory. But to consider 
the whole state and aspect of our people here 
in the United States, and our schools, with a 
raffieient knowledge of them, and then to con< 
dude that one of the things most needed to 
fflske their instruction more efficient is a good 
•et of practical and practiced directiont hoto to 
Uaeh — that is, we believe, a correct general 
Tiew. And few people of common sense, con- 
tent to really do good, instead of talking about 
the good that might be done, will fail to see how 
much more prospect there is of accomplishing 
wmething under this latter statement than un- 
der the former. 

What we debire in this article is to sketch the 
present condition and needs of the schools of 
the United States, more briefly than we could 
desire, but if possible in such a manner as to 
indicate the directions in which labor can be at 
present best bestowed. 

- The actual present condition and needs of our 
sshools as a whole, may» we believe, be very 
intelligently stated. 

The things to be considered may be listed — 
without any claim to ezhaustiveuess or symme* 
trieal ciassification — as children, parents, teach- 
ers; state systems, state school funds, other 
sopport; houses and apparatus; text* books; 
eouse of study for children, course of study 
kt teachers ; and methods of discipline and of 
instruction. 

We do not here discuss the barbarian or 
schoolless portion of the United States, but on- 
ly the Free States. In them we find that the 
children, the raw material or subject-matter for 
the operation of the schooh , are on the whole 
remarkably good material ; quick-witted, fond 
of learning, teachable and orderly, to a degree 
fsr aboTu the human average. 

The parents, the supporting constituency of 
the schools, are, generally upeaking, willing to 
have their children well taught ; but they feel 
too little active sympathy in the work. Their 
interest in schools is however slowly increasing, 
becoming wider, quicker and more intelligent. 

The teachers, the professional agents in edu- 
cation, are quite as well endowed by nature as 
fhe children under their charge. No better 
class of raw material for instructors could be 
desired. They are, as a whole, quick- minded, 
iLteUigent, faithful and judicious. 

The systems by which the States and their 
people supervise and administer the schools, 
Ttry in many points ; but they agree in leaving 



most of the responsibility and most of the pow* 
er to the towns and their districts, according to 
the fundamental American principle of the sub- 
division of government ; and in administering 
the very mild and light authority of the State, 
through a board of officers, and through one 
executive agent under that board, who, if he is 
wise and energetic enough, seldom fails to com- 
mand their hearty support in his plans and la- 
bors. In short, the public- school system is the 
best in the world for our self-governing and in- 
telligent populations. 

The permanent school funds are quite as large 
as they ought to be, and in some cases decided- 
ly too largo. Thus, it is now beyond doubt or 
controversy that the (proporti'nally) great Con- 
necticut School Fund, so long and so proudly 
boasted and admired, has, in its actual opera- 
tion, been a millstone about ihe neck of educa- 
tional progress in that State. The reason is 
plain. The fund alone will pay a low rate of 
teachers' wages. And by a natural consequence 
among a population of economical hard-work- 
ing farmers, that fact effectually prevented the 
towns and districts from raising any additional 
money ; and thus incompetent teachers were 
employed, and schools decayed. The State 
fund should be made a stimulus, not a narcotic. 
It should help the towns and districts on the 
express and exclusive condition that they tax 
themselves handsomely first, and in proportion 
as they do so. This plan does in fact now pre- 
vail in most of the States, and with* eminent 
success. 

The amount of taxes, besides the incomes of 
permanent funds, is not so liberal as it ought to 
be, but still is, under the circumstances, credit- 
ably large, and is increasingly so. In some in- 
dividual States and towns, the amounts thus 
self-imposed are wonderfully great. 

The school houses, grounds, inside fittings 
and fixtures, have been very greatly improved 
during the last thirty years, and are still steadi- 
ly improving. Their average condition, though 
far from being perfect, is quite as hopeful and 
encouraging as any other educational instm- 
mentality whatever. 

The text-books used in our schools are vari- 
ous almost to infinity ; and, with proper pro- 
fessional attainments and habits in the teachers, 
would be found quite adequate to the require- 
ments of the young people. School- books— 
though the doctrine be most heretical and un- 
palatable to our enterprising friends, the pub- 
lishers — are among the very least important mat- 
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ten ooncemed with schoolB. That it to say, 
tuffieieM sohool^books are among the things 
most easily obtained. 

The courses of study for pupils and teachers 
— including the methods used by the latter; 
their professional modes of proceeding — alone 
remain to be considered. And this we believe 
to be far the most defectiye side of our Ameri- 
can school system, and a yery defective one. A 
complete discusKion of this question would 
open a broad range of subjects ; the character 
of American mind ; the exigencies of American 
life; the relation of our home- training to our 
aohool- training; the historical development of 
our school currieuhun* But at this time we 
ean barely indicate reasons and state conclu- 
sions. 

The course of study in our schools is sadly 
wanting in determinateness and regularity. It 
would not do to insist upon making all the pu- 
pils of our schools use just so many days, at so 
many pages a day, in going through their books ; 
but some system of study, having some sanc- 
tion of public opinion or authority, to lift all 
pupils constantly toward a more and more thor- 
ough and extensive average or fixed quantum of 
attainment, would necessarily be very useful. 

Oral instruction is a means which should be 
used far more extensively than at present. The 
teacher's eye, the teacher's voice, hold and sway 
the pupils, precisely as the orator's eye and 
voice hold and sway his audience. When the 
instructor meecs the scholar's eye and talks to 
him, living power passes over to the child. But 
a book is dead ; and deadest of all to children. 
A real teacher needs no book. A real teacher 
cares very little which geography or which 
arithmetic his class uses. Etipecially with the 
younger classes, the common method should be 
exactly reversed, and instead of getting their 
knowledge out of the book— K>r trying to — and 
being helped (perhaps^ by the teacher, the child- 
ren should receive their knowledge from the 
teaoher, while the book should be entirely sub- 
ordinate. Thus only can the teacher fulfill his 
office ; and if this be called laborious and ex- 
hausting, we answer. It is right, however ! 

And in order to enable the teacher to do this, 
we very exceedingly need a system of method- 
ology ; a system which shall furnish the teacher 
with correct knowledge bow to teach ; what, 
for instance, shall be his very first question to 
beginners in arithmetio; what their answer 
might probably be ; what second question might 
CoUow ; and toon. Not at an invariable set of 



catechisme, but at an instance of the right eoit 
of conversation. And this inttmetioB for tke 
teacher should in the same spirit, but with the 
proper variations, cover the ground of the whole 
course he is to teach, and more too — joat at 
company officers are ^commanded to be taught 
not only company drill but battalion drill alto. 
Our schools for instructing teachers are advanc- 
ing in this department ; but it is still their greats 
est want, and they are extremely deficient it it. 
As a rule, the instruction given to teachers in 
this country is almost entirely in knowledge, 
not in the mode of communicating it. A atait* 
ling error ; for it is scarcely an exaggeration to 
say that it is less important how much the 
teacher knows,, than how well he knows how 
to teach it. 

As one important aid in their daties, there 
should be prepared a manual or manuals^ 
teackeri, A set of proper books of method for 
teachers, even a very moderately good one^ 
would do more to improve the quality of in- 
struction in our schools, and to inspire tbeai 
with healthy intellectual life, than a whole de- 
luge of absolutely perfect school-books. It is 
very true that the editions would be smnllert 
and the inducements to publishers to undertake 
them or to introduce them would be leas than 
for school-books. Indeed, the use of anck 
manuals would tend directly to injure the 
ket for school-books, by rendering the 
more independent of books, their defects and 
differences. But that is not a queation whieh 
concerns the friends of schools. 

It will be observed that in this brief summary, 
we conclude that the intellectual subjeet-mattsr, 
constituency, and agencies of our schools art 
good ; the pecuniary means sufficient ; the sys- 
tems of management excellent, and the accom- 
modations respectable ; and that the defects of 
the system may all be classed under one term : 
Insufficient knowledge and practice of the right 
science and art of instruction. 



Thbbb are as good horses drawing in carts as 
in coaches ; and as good men are engaged in 

humble employments ss in the highest. 

£xPBRiENCB, like the stem- lights of a ship, 
show the track we have passed. 

Poon authors set luxurious tables for othsOv 
while starving at their own. 

Doctor Dibt, Doctor Activity and Dr. Hei^ 
ryman cure more diseases than all real of the 

Faculty. 
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Fioa tilt Fenniylvuiia School Journal. 
Lmtm flrom th« Diary of a Sohool TeaOher. 

March 10. One of those indispensable insti- 
tutions, a school director, yisited us to-day. 
He had a kind word and pleasant smile for all ; 
indhis presence did much good. Just being 
initiated in the mysteries of office, this was his 
first visit A gentlemen of education himself, 
he viewed our common schools intelligently. 
His words were full of hope. Never did the 
office of school director appear to us of such 
ifflportanoe, as when we listened to his sugges- 
tions, and the sound educational yiews he was 
pleased to give us. ** He spoke as one having 
aathority'* — and left the impression on our 
minds that be meant all he said. Give ut edu^ 
ettedt enerffeiie school direeCor$t and we will give 
ym yood 9du)oU* 

March Wth and 12^A. Nothing unusual hap- 
pened during these two days. The blustering, 
ICsrch winds sighing around Wild Wood, were 
in ftnnge contrast with the quiet scenes within 
the school-room. 

March Uth, « The house is Jiawited^ teacher " 

—"the *^iHfoke* have been about" — •• what can 

the matter be ? " Such was the language of 

lome little fellows who accompanied me to the 

Khool house this morning. And sure enough, 

there were gtrange things to be seen in the 

■ehool room ! 1 ! A pyramid of <* stove wood '* 

reached from floor to ceiling ! ! The profiles of 

ay pupils were comically drawn on their slates 

and hung around the walls. The outlines of 

my own unpretending self were artistically 

drawn on the black-board, and on my desk 

«M found an advertisement for an •• Ambbo- 

Tm Saloon." The pupils' books were found 

'* on the loft," they having got there through a 

tap-door in the ceiling. On opening my deak, 

•a old liaahioned *< goose " flapped out, and 

hairied to the door ! ! What could all this 

mean } Thinga were «• put to righta " and 

lehool called. The pupila knew nothing of 

these strange proceedings. Our plan waa to 

** wmi and eee* We employed a few moments, 

however, in telling our pupils that •* spooks " 

had nothing to do with it. Parents who talk to 

children about * 'haunted houses" and "ghosts," 

flliing the mind with apprehensions, are guilty 

of a great wrong. 

JforeA 14/A. My pupils are worthy of much 
ptaise to-day: they have recited nobly, and 
liave given me suoh atrong evidence of their 
affieetion, that they will be endeared to me 
while life laatit The more a teaeher lovea hia 
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pupila, the more will they love him. Kindneaa 
begeta kindneas. / am fvUy oofietnostf that the 
rod — that ** relie of barbariem " — ean eafelif be 
dispensed with in the government of children, 

March I6th, Dull, damp, and — Monday. 
Two of our little school- fellows left us to*day» 
— their parents about to remove to the great 
West. We will miss them in the daas on the 
morrow. There is a fountain of sympathy ia 
the youthful heart!!! Their <« good-bye" to 
the school was touching : there was eloquence 
in it. Human sympathy is an ennobling traitt 
and the teacher that nurtures and develops it in 
the hearta of children does a good work. 

March 17th, A solution to the all-abaorbiiig 
question — who desecrated our school-room ?— 
was found to-day. The "big boys" of a neigh- 
boring school— and Madame Rumor aaid ''their 
teacher had a hand in it "<~ becoming envioua 
of the fair reputation enjoyed by the pupila of 
our own pleasant school, sought to degrade na 
by their vandal acts. They had heard that ova 
school had been ** taken " by the artist ; while 
their own intereating physiognomiea were not 
transferred to the ••polished plate," — henee 
(he advertisement for an •• Ambrotype Saloon" 
was left on our desk. What did we do about 
it ? We simply did nothing,*-save endeavoring 
to impress upon our pupila' minds the virtue of 
forbearance. 

March \%th. A look of sober seriouaneaa 
rests upon many a pupil's face this morning. 
The closing of the school ia drawing near. The 
bare mention of thia fact aaddena all Wild 
Wood. 

March 19rA. We prepared to-day " tokens 
of remembrance," to be distributed among our 
pupils at the close of the school. We well re- 
member when we were a school-boy, how our 
heart was set throbbing when •• our teacher " 
handed us a •• merit mark " and bade us •• good 
bye." We received it through our teara — how 
carefully we preserved it ! ! ! Yeara have pass- 
ed since then — years of sunshine and shadow, 
of joy and sorrow, yet that teach^ is vividly 
imprinted in the *' book of memory ; " and even 
now, when we look upon that faded memento, 
the tear, unbidden, falls from the eye. It ia a 
wand by which the <• old sohool house " ia re- 
produced : it uncovers the turfy resting plaoea 
of school-mates who have long ainoe retted in 
Mother Earth. •• Lord^ keep our m/etMry green," 

March 20<A. This is my last working dag in 
sehooL My pupils will recite their laat regular 
leifon to me to-day. How awiiUy the daya 
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hare passed by. It seems but yesterday, al- 
most, sinoe we first met in Wild Wood. 

March 22d, Met this morning at the usual 
hour, and commenced decorating our school- 
room for ** Examination Day." Busy hands 
and kind hearts were there, and the work went 
braTely on. Great green wreaths hung in fes- 
toons around the walls, and artificial fiowers 
formed a substitute for what the early spring 
denied us. *< A thing of beauty is a joy forev- 
er." Touth loTea the beautiful: it is found 
eTorywhere on God's green earth. The school- 
boy's eye sparkles with intense pleasure as it 
gazes on the glories of a bright spring mommg. 
Take wreaths, flowers, sunshine, love, into the 
•dhool-room and we*ll feel all the better for it. 

March 2Uh, Rain ! rain ! ! rain ! ! ! and this 
<< examination day." Well, it rained in Noah's 
time — but, then, he wasn't a school teacher. 
The clouds are breaking away, the birds sing 
again, and nature looks all the lovelier for the 
dou^. We will have a pleasant time yet. * * 

This has been the crowning day for Wild 
Wood. Fathers and mothers were present to 
witness the proficiency of their children. All 
seemed pleased — all seemed to enjoy themselves. 
We had no failures to-day. There is no neces- 
sity for a failure in school. Many applauded, 
none censured. We closed at a late hour in the 
evening, but not until our essays were read, our 
songs sung, and our valedictory spoken. 

March 26th. One meeting more at Wild 
Wood, for a brief period only. We meet to 
take down the wreaths, rearrange the furniture 
and collect our books. This done and our la- 
bors were o*er. The ** good-bye " was spoken ; 
a moment more, and I stood alone ! My pu- 
pils had gone ! My school had closed ! May 
God bless those dear pupils. The untrodden 
path of the future lies before them. A few 
years more — only a few years more, and where 
will they be ? Out on the broad ocean of life, 
battling with the billows and obstacles to be 
encountered there. Will they ever forget Wild 
Wood — its lippling stream, its hills on either 
side, and the green lawn ''that lies betwixt." 
Will they forget the accustomed seat, the blithe 
companion, the pleasant scenes ? Oh, no I the 
storms of life may beat about their pathway, — 
the period of their earthly pilgrimage may ex- 
tend to ** three score years and ten." Still me- 
mory will be true. 

And will I forget you, pupils of my own 
teaching ? Never : although 'twas hard to dis- 
solve the golden chain that oopnected teacher 



and taught, yet will I never forget you* There 
is a great High School above. May you and I 

graduate into that school, where ail is happi- 
ness and joy and peace forever. 



Gender in Grammar. 



The use of the term, •< Neuter Gender," in 
parsing, has the sanction of a venerable anti- 
quity. Shall I disturb the nerves of some re- 
tired ** old fogy," if I dare to question the pro- 
priety of its use in its general application ? 

Webster defines gender to mean « sex/' •■ la 
grammar, a distinction of sex, as male or female.** 
Has the word gender, then, any applieatiaii 
whatever, except to designate the male or le- 
sex ? When we apply it to any noun not poe- 
sessing sex, we fall into a gross inoonsisteney, 
and undertake to mend it by prefixing an ad- 
jective, "Neuter,'* which directly oontradicts 
our application of the term gender. In other 
words, we class such nouns as books, &e., gwpwy 
the sexes, and in the same breath say it has se 
sex. 

I find teachers to whom I have spoken npoa 
this subject, laying great stress upon the defini- 
tion, « distinction of sex." Very well, wfaoe 
there is sex, make the distinction, but where 
there is no sex, I see no opportunity for "*«^^^^ 
this distinction. I have long taught my pupils 
to avoid the application of gender, except whcve 
gender exists. 

•* Common Gender," is another term found 
in all our grammars. Will some one define it, 
or rather give us a specimen of the genua to 
which it belongs ? Because a noun may be ei- 
ther masculine or feminine, doea it follow, as 
the term legitimately implies, that it is a mix- 
ture of both } 

If it is said that the word bird, for example, 
is a term applied to both sexes, I reply that this 
is not what is said in applying the term Com- 
mon Gender to it in parsing. It is aimply say- 
ing that that bird, the one parsed, ia a mixtme 
of the two sexes. 

Why not avoid the use of both these 
by entirely avoiding the application of 
in the first instance, and in the second by say- 
ing what is true, that the noun considered may 
be masculine or feminine i c. 

— Ohio Eduoational Monthly, 



Thb preeminence of man over the other Ht- 
ing creatures of this earth consists in this : that 
he can recognize something hi^he? find belter 
tbau himsolft— Abdtqtm, 
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The Iiaw« of Ohlldhood.* 

Thb merit of the PestalozxUn system is that, 
recognising the character of children, it adapts 
itself to this, doing invariably and systemati- 
cally what all good parents and teachers do of- 
ien and intaitiyely. 

Pestaloui recognised the nature of a child as 
threefold — physical, mental and moral. He 
demanded that this nature should be aided in 
dereloping itself simultaneously, harmoniously 
end progressively. He noted the threefold 
characteristics of this threefold nature, and said, 
** The chief characteristic of a child's physical 
nature is activity; of his intellectual nature, 
love of knowledge ; of his moral nature, sym- 
pathy. No educational system can suit him 
unless it works by these." 

I. Activity is a law of childhood. Its abuse 
produces restlessness, love of mischief, etc. It 
were not too much to demand that the number 
of hours devoted by growing boys and girls to 
physical exercise, in some shape or other, should 
equal those devoted to intellectual exercises. 
This the teacher can not secure. She can, how- 
ever, insist (as a necessary condition of work) 
that her pupils shall have two recesses in the 
morning and one in the afternoon, each twenty 
minutes long; that during the time of recess 
they be not constrained to quietude — for child- 
ren, unless asleep, can not rest without they 
piay, and they cannot play without making a 
noise ; that they shall sit and stand alternately ; 
that they shall have physical exercise between 
esch lesson, unless singing or recess intervene, 
snd that the remainder of the time be honestly 
occupied in school work. 

It is really a sad sight to see young children 
permitted neither to work nor play, but kept in 
their seats for two or three hours under pre- 
tence of studying. Were schools instituted for 
the purpose of training little ones to the love ot 
mischief snd to idleness, they could hardly 
ftdopt better means to secure such an end. To 
divide a school into two sections, to take 
«teh alternately, and, while teaching one, to 
provide the other with something to do (the do- 
ing of which is to be tested,) as copying print- 
ed columns of words, arranging patterns ol 
forms or colors, weighing, measuring, working 
number exercises on the slates or blackboards, 
drawing the school-room to scale, reproducing 



*A paper prepared by Misi M. £. M. Jonei, of London, 
ud TMul before the Edneational Convention at Otwego, 
Xew York, in Febmuy latt. 



on their own slates lessons in spelling or in lan- 
guage. All thi$ requires not only the necessary 
apparatus, but training, energy and moral influ- 
ence on the part of the teacher. It ia easier, to 
be sure, to remain in one's seat, calling up one 
class at a time, and hearing these read and spell 
in turn, while the rest are commanded *< to keep 
studying.'' 

Now that another method of keeping school 
is introduced consistently with the greater en- 
ergy expended by teachers and children, the 
number of school hours ought to be diminished* 
It has been amply proved that the children of 
the Home and Colonial Schools, London, now 
attending school during five hours, make greater 
progress than they formerly did in six. 

1 shall not be surprised to find the number of 
hours reduced to four. Edwin Chadwick, 1. 
Currie, and other educators, who can speak as 
having authority, declare that more than four 
hours in the day can not advantageously be 
spent in school by children less than eight years 
of age. 

Even in the case of elder children, I should 
not be inclined to add to the four hours ; but I 
would dimmish, and at length dispense with 
the intervening physical exercises, recesses, etc. 
Gymnastics and drilling are good, but these can 
have another time set apart for them ; and as 
soon as the scholar is able to work alone, he 
should be required to spend at first twenty min- 
utes, and ultimately, perhaps, two hours in the 
performance of an appointed task, not merely 
in preparation for recitation, but in writing ex- 
ercises, and in the reproduction of the oral les- 
sons he receives from his teacher, f tc. 

To make these oral lessons worth recording, 
indeed to insure them as being of any value at 
all, they must be well prepared. Much, if not 
sU, the time gained by the teacher will be devo- 
ted to this. In Germany or England, a trained 
teacher (and untrained teachers are not recog- 
nized) would no more think of addressing her 
scholars without preparation, than a lecturer 
his audience, or a minister his congregation. 

II. Love qf knowledge is a law of childhood. 
The abuse of this produces idle and impertinent 
curiosity. It is a simple fact, that the appetite 
of a child for knowledge is as keen as his appe- 
tite for food. If we say we find it otherwise, 
it is because we give him words when he knows 
not what they express, signs when he knows 
not what they symbolize — the husk instead of 
the kernel ; or if, indeed, the kernel is there, he 
ican not get at it through the shellk The maz*> 
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ims laid down by FeftUlossi for the mental train- 
ing of children are as follows : 

*• 1. Kedace every subject to its elements. One 
diMculcy at a time is enough for the mind of a 
child, and the measure of information is not 
what you can give, but what he can receive. 

•< 2. Begin with the senses. Never tell a child 
what he can discover for himself. 

•• 3. Proceed step by step. Take not the or- 
der of the subject, but the order of nature. 

•*4. Go from the known to the unknown, 
from the signification to the symbol, from the 
example to the rule, from the simple to the 
complex." 

Formerly we reversed all these rules. Our 
usual plan of teaching children to read and 
apell is a good example of their violation. Let 
us, on the contrary, follow these rules, and we 
Mcend 

From Form to Oeometry ; 
Place to Geography ; 
Weight to Mechanic* ; 
Size to Proportion in Drawing and Ar- 

chitectural Deeigne ; 
Number to Arithmetic and Algebra ; 
Color to Chromatography ; 
Plants to Botany ; 
Animals to Zoology ; 
Human Body to Physiology ; 
(Hfjects to Mineralogy t Chemistry ^ etc* ; 
Actions to Arts and Manufactures ; 
Language to Grammar, 
With reference to this ascent, Pestalozzi noted, 
Firstf the order in which the faculties are 
dsreloped with respect to one another ; and, 

Secondly, the order in which each develops 
itself with respect to its objects : 

1. First, the Perceptive Faculty ; 
Secondly, the Conceptive Faculty ; 
Thirdly, the Reasoning Faculty. 

2. In the exercise of the Perceptive faculty, 
the peroration of likeness precedes the perdition 
of difference, and the perception of difference per- 
esptume of order and proportion. 

In the exercise of the Conceptive faculty, 
eoneepis of things physical precede concepts of 
things imaginary, and concepts of things imagi' 
nary concepts of things metaphysical. 

In the exercise of the Reasoning faculty, the 
power of tracing effect from cause is based, chief- 
ly , on the perception of order ; the power of trac- 
ing analogies on the perception of likeness; the 
Judgment on the perception of difference, 

III. Sympathy is a law of childhood. Pes- 
talosB argued that young people oannoi be goo" 
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erned by appeals to oonsdenoe, veneratitm, oit the 
love of the beautiful, because in them these 
sentiments are not yet developed. Still lets sie 
they to be governed by the excitements of «niL- 
Ution, as commonly understood, or of fesr. 
True, the principle of emulation exists in the 
child, and a wise teacher will appeal to it, not 
with reference to his class-fellows, but to his 
task. The lesson, and not the schoolmate, is to 
be overcome. The latter is to be recogniied, 
not as an antagonist, but as a fellow- worker. 
The prize of success is not for one, but for aU, 

The principle of fear, too, exists in the child. 
It is right that he should be afraid to incur the 
displeasure of his teacher ; but the fear of bodi< 
ly pain merely is the lowest of all motives. It 
is hardly possible to cultivate the conscience of 
a child who is brought up under its influence; 
for, if he do right from fear alone, he will eer- 
tainly do wrong whenever he Judges he has a 
chance of doing it undetected. This every one 
knows. 

Concerning fear and emulation, as employed 
by unwise teachers, Pestalozzi wrote, ** Morsl 
diseases are not to be counteracted by moral 
poisons." He maintained that very young child- 
ren were to be governed by sympathy ; that the 
teacher can and does communicate her own 
spirit to the scholars. ** Do and be," said he, 
•< what you wish your children to do and be." 
•< Work with the will, not against iu" 

Furthermore he showed that this sympathy, 
as a motive to action, must be gradually super- 
seded by the rule of right, so soon as the child- 
ren are able to recognize and apply the latter; 
for all good government tends to aelf-govem- 
ment — all good education, in childhood, tends 
to self- education. 

May the children of our schools progress fros 
suitable impressions to befitting habits; from 
good feelings to right principles ; from aubmis- 
sion to the impulse of fear, to obedience to the 
dictates of conscience ; from love of friends, to 
the love of God. 



Rules pob Reading. — Read the best boob 
which wise and sensible persons advise, and 
study them with reflection and examination. 
Read with a firm determination to make use of 
all you read. Do not, by reading, neglect • 
more important duty. Do not read with a view 
of making a display of your reading. Do not 
read too much at a time. Reflect on what yoa 
read, and let it be moderately enjoyed and well 
digested. 
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CoMHDincATioiTS for this D«partin«nt thotUd be ad- 
dxesMd to the FuBLisuBRa or Tub Schoolmastbe 
ProTidenee. 



From thiT Providence ETeniny Frees, June 17. 

Annuftl Meeting of the Alnxnni Aseooiation 

of the Kew England Yearly Meeting 

Boarding BohooL 

The Fourth Annual Meeting of this Association 
conrened agreeable to adjournment at Aquidneck 
Hall, Newport, yesterday afternoon at 2 o*clock, the 
lYesident, Moess A. Cabtlakd, in the chair. 

The EaLecntive Committee and the Treasurer se- 
Tcrallj psvsented their annoal reports. 

The foUowiog were appointed a committed on 
Dominations : 

Jonathaa L. Slocum, Timothy K. Earle, A. K. 
Sonley, Benj. Buffam, W. S. Haines, Samuel B. 
Hoasey. 

They reported the following list of officers, who 
were elected: 

FntideHt^Uotm A. Cartlend, Lee, N. H. 

nee PreHdenU at Large- Qamuoi Boyd Tobey, H. 
D., ProTidenoo, B, I ; John Stanton Gould, Hudson, 
H. T. ; Jonathaa L. Slooom, Providence, B. L ; Alden 
Sampeon, Manchester, Maine; Charles B. Tucker, 
Kew Bedford, Mass; Samuel J. Gummere,HaTerford, 
Penn; Wm. Boyce, Lynn. Maai; Olirer K. Earle, 
Woreeeler, Mass.; Wm. H. Gore, Ware, N. H.; John 
Wrn. Mason, New York, N. Y; Beojamln Barker, 
Oleaa, N. Y.; Charles O. Shove, Fall Biver, Mass.; 
Kaihan Soutbwick, Hew York, N. Y.; Thomas B. 
Chnreh, Grand Bapids, Mich. 

BeeordiMg S0er«tory->Oeorge L. Collins, M. D., 

Providence, B. L 
C&mtpoHding Secretary -J>iaiitil C. Baker, Lynn, 



7VeasMr«r— Thomas B. Steere, Provideoee, B. I. 

Cbwiaeltors— Samuel Austin, Joseph Cartland, Al- 
bert K. Smiley, A. M., Wm. T. Grlnnell, Henry B. 
Motealf, Beqjamlu BuAim, Providence, B. L ; Charles 
P. Goffln, Lynn, Mass; Edmund Chase, Fall Biver, 
Maaa; Charles Taber, New Bedford, Mass; Edward 
Earlo, Worcester, Mass; Pliny Earle, M. B, Leicester, 
Maaa; Peter M. Neil, Lynn, Mass; Henry B. Fink- 
luun, Pawtucket, B. L 

The Executire Committee presented the name of 
Winiam M. Bodman as Honorary Member of the 
Aseociation, and he was elected. 

Bemarks were made by Jonathan L. Slocum and 
Albert Sonley in reference to preserving the re* 
eoBrds of deceased members. The subject was refer- 
red to the Ex«cutiye Committee. 

The memorial of Emeline Aldiich, former teacher 
of the school, was read. 

Adjourned until evening. 

ORATION AND FOEX. 

A public meeting was held in the same place last 
erening. The hall was crowded. The orator and 
poet both discharged their duties in so acceptable a 
Byuiner, and the literary Aast was so exoellent, that 



the aoBiTersary was admitted by all peitiea to ham 

been one of the most snccesafnl that have yet been 

held. 
The oration was delivered by John Stantok 

Gouu>, of Hudson, New York, his subject being, 
** The Quaker Idea of Education." After a highly 
ornate and imaginative introduction, in which the 
memories of auld lang syne^ were rehearsed most 
beautifully and effectively, the speaker remarked that 
*' with all these glad memories there mingles another 
thought like a fundamental note in harmony. It Is 
a tender feeling of love and gratitude to our Ahna 
Mater. We feel that it has been good for us that we 
once nestled lovingly in her bosom ; that the sweet- 
est efflorescence and the richest firuitage of our lives 
have had their origin in germs which she has in^ 
planted within us." He proposed to consider the 
source fhun which she sprung, and the foundation 
upon which she had been laid. 

The InstitutioQ at Providence was founded by men 
whose hearts and minds had been thoroughly im- 
bued with those principles of Christianity which had 
been redeveloped after the long night of medieval 
apostacy by Fox. It was their darling object to 
give a concrete expression to their ideal of true 
Christian education. The speaker thereupon pro- 
ceeded to unfold this ideal as found in the fundamen- 
tal principles of the Quaker theology. He gave an 
extended biographica) sketch of George Fox, with an 
exposition of the system of religious faith of which 
he was the founder, and an account of its first reve- 
lation to his own mind. 

Fox^s views respecting education, as deduced firom 
these doctrines, were as follows: 

I. The primary object of the educator should be to 
engraft the young soul into Christ. The truest 
Christian must necessarily be the wisest philosopher. 

n. The education of each individual must be 
special, not general, tndning each for his peitieQlar 
mission in life. 

III. Education is a religioua act We must net 
regulate our studies by caprice, fancy, or ambitioii, 
but must be wholly guided by the stem dictates of 
duty. 

lY. The teacher must strive industriously to dis- 
cover the scope of his pupils* abilities and train them 
in the direction of practical usefulness. 

y . Ignorance was to be preferred to error. Hasty 
generalization, misstatements of fsct and one-sided 
views of truth were to be religioesly avoided. 

The speaker then proceeded to trace in the minntee 
of the first Monthly Meetings from 1690 downwards, 
the rise of the denominational schools in Bhode Isl- 
and. 

The first movement made in the Yearly Meeting 

resulted in an attempt at the establishment of a 
school for the more liberal education of the youth of 
the Society. A room in the meeting house at Porte- 
mouth was prepared for the reception of scholars, and 
the school was opened under the care of Isaac Law- 
ton in the 11th month, 1784. This school disoonthi- 
uedinl78d. In the year 1814, Moses Brown offined 
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48 acrw of his fiurm u a site for the institatioii. The 
Aind at this time was f9800. Friends contrihuted 
genermUy throughout the Yearly Meetmg, and the 
buildings being completed, the school was opened on 
the first of Ist month, 1819. To Moses Brown, more 
than to any other man, most be awarded the honors 
of a pioneer in this great enterprise. David Bofi^mi, 
of Newport, fkmiliarly called Bishop Bnffnm, was 
one of his most efficient co-workers. The very men- 
tion of this good man's name awakens a host of 
pleasant memories, sweet as the gales that blow ftom 
the fields of Arabian spicery. The speaker's person- 
al reminiscences of this venerated patriarch in his 
domestic, social and religious life were some of the 
most pleasing portions of his address, and were graph- 
ically related. He concluded as follows: 

**From the established principles of the Society of 
Friends, and from the known character of its found- 
ers, it is plain that they intended to establish an in- 
stitution where ethical teaching should be largely 
mingled with physical and intellectual instruction, 
in which show should alwajrs give way to substance. 

How far the institution has been successful in ac- 
complishing the designs of the founders, those who 
know us best are the most competent to judge. 

tf we feel that our path in life has been made 
smoother, and that we have been enabled through its 
influence to escape some of the rocks and quicksands 
which have proved fatal to others, we can best dis- 
charge our debt of gratitude by extending the bene- 
fit of her principles in the cu^^ure of our own fami- 
lies and in other circles where our influence may ex- 
tend." 

Hon. Wm. M. Rodman was then introduced as the 
conain of the orator, and the poet of the evening. 
He announced as his theme, "Age and Youth; or, 
Life in its Reciprocal Influences." 

This was the most agreeable episode in the whole 
anniversary exercises. Words would fail us to de- 
scribe the pleasure which it afforded, and the inte- 
rest with which it was received. Seldom, indeed, 
have culture and genius laid upon the altar of the 
Muse an offering richer in all those elements which 
give to the finer sort of poetzy its captivating charm, 
and fit it to act so powerfully upon the emotions of 
the sensitive nature. Of the manilold excellencies 
of this efftasion, the specimens given below are a 
snffleient evidence. But as the portions which we 
are constrained to omit, contain yet other perfections 
of a somewhat difierent order, it is but just to say 
that for its refinement of sentiment, depth of poetic 
fteling, touching allusions to fond and early memo- 
nes, happy unison with the sentiments natural to the 
hour, skillftil weaving together of the associations 
which enter largely into the social enjoyments of 
such a festival, impassioned outbreathings of reve- 
rence for, and sympathy with, the great and glorious 
in nature, it constituted an Intellectual feast of which 
it was indeed a privilege to partake. Every ear and 
mind that recognizes and enjoys the beautifiil, (and 
the hearty applause testified that there were many 



such in the audience,) was enchained by its mdoii- 
ous rhythm, its gems of fancy, its aptiy-chosea nula- 
phors and perfect adiq;>tation to the occaaioa. 

After a few festive measures alluding to the c^ctt 
of the association, and to the memories whiek te 
anniversary recalls, the poet refers to the ianm 
teachers of the school, and celebrates ^the pnin «f 
" days lang syne " as follows: 

Look round you now, and where are they 
Who led yon first in wisdom's way { 
And who with love and gentle rule, 
Calm empire held in all the school f 
Some have gone hence, and some are hero^ 
This festal hoar with smiles to cheer. 
And should they their experience tell. 
And ring tbe chimes on mem'ry's bell. 
Though all sedate, I think that tan 
Around thii hall would sportive run. 
And loud with frolic voice proclaim. 
At least one lored old teacher's name. 

Time counts our years, and crowns us old ; 

But does the heart with age grow cold? 

Answer mo now, ye honor'd Ibw, 

Who've coursed the years of manhood throagta; 

Answer me, grave and reverend sire; 

Burns dimmer now afl^otion's fire, 

than when at first the flame divine. 

Kindled and warmed that heart of thine F 

The body 'neath decay may fall, 

Dark soxrow all life's pathway pall ; 

But firm and true, all change among. 

Love ever keeps the spirit young ! 

Then let the circling years enfold 

Our bodies with a vesture old ; 

But let us to our hearts be true. 

And daily drink life's morning dew, 

And garland all our path with flowers. 

From childhood's vales and sunlit bowent 

Then youth and age shall joyous blend. 

And smile as one 'til time shall end. 

An eloquent eulogium on Whittier: 

"Who sung your first alumni song,'* 

is introduced at this point, and its ierror and bes^ 
called forth spontaneous applause. 

The poet then commences the foOowing hnpesnoa- 
ed hymn to nature : 

How beauteous is this world of ours. 

Curtained with light, ftstooned with flowers. 

Unknown to Art's submissive aid. 

By power divine its wtUs were laid, 

By power divine it perfeoiwtood. 

And God, our God, pronounced it good! 

Its starlit dome on high He hung, 

Its orbs of light His flat swung, 

It now ss then in beauty stands. 

The work of His Almighty hands^ 

Grand, beauteous, vast, erect, sublime. 

Undim'd by age, unwrecked by time ! 

And when the moin with Orient beams. 

O'er mount and vale in beauty streams. 

What glory all the landscape fllls. 

When light auroral robes the bills. 

And through the mist-veQed valleys dim, 

Soft twittering wings Its choral hymn ( 
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noB Uasiiig tfh^n, to naUem elo4f 

We Me, we fM, that all if God! 

And jet thie earth, so beauteous grand, 

Ii but an atom in His band ; 

Lenthan the tiniest mite that flies 

A Tisioned speek to mortal eyes ; 

Bat stiB HIa lord's omniscient power 

Cnd*es in lore the humblest flower; 

]>inoli the sunbeam warm to rest 

la and around the sparrow's nest; 

And watohfU hoars the fsintest prater 

Which oraTOs through faith a Father's care! 

The lyric strain continues, in vaiying measure, 
adapted to the nature of the sentiment, to speak of 
the pleasure which age enjoys in sporting with youth, 
and of children as sunshine of the household, and 
winds up with an account of a chowder feast : 

The merchant seeks his mansion, 

His heart all discontent; 
A storm haa swept the brokers' board— 

The banks increased per cent. 
His drafts protested, from abroad 

Are back to him returned. 
His model mill, but half insured. 

Has been this morning burned. 
He dotflb his hat, he r«bs hla brow. 

He rufflee up his hair, 
And to and teo he walks the room 

A pletnre of despair I 
When all at once, a toddling thing 

Is clinging te his knee; 
A lltfle sinless, lisping child. 

From CTory sorrow free. 
She says "papa," with earnest look. 

And to him closer clings. 
And round his neck with ohlldiih love, 

Her cherub arm she flings! 
And shouting to her mother. 

Loud rings her sweet "ha ha," 
And cling;ing closer to his neck, 

She klases dear papa ! 
What cares he then for cotton. 

Or banks, or rates per cent, t 
All these are banished from his heart, 

When all Is calm content! 
The storm is changed to sunshine, 

His sadness into smiles; 
His fbrer'd brain is soothed to rest 

By ohUdhood's winning wiles; 
They are the little wild-flowers. 

Which bloom on hills and lawns, 
Which blend their leares and fragrance sweet 

With Hie's corroding thorns ! 
I loTe the son and oeean, 

The gladness and the roar; 
But I love the ftin of ehildhood 

Ten thousand times the more ! 

Then, li when dawn the summer hours. 
And Flora deoks the earth with flowers, 
The ocean's marge, and laurelled glade, 
luTlte ua to the cooling shade. 
Let us the mirthtul law obey, 
Throst care aside, and stop to play ; 
With childhood frolic, sport and run, 
And deck our brows with leaves of ftin ; 
Thea shall our hearts be free from pain. 
And all be boys and girls again ! 



O I Isn't It a real Joy, li only for a day. 

From city Uiid and business care to wholly steal away; 

To be all free from Banks and Courts, their trammels, 

tricks and shams. 

And then to roll upon the grass, and feast on flsh and 
clams. 

The thought of It bewilders, such pure exquisite bllsa 

As centres in a chowder feast, amid a scene Uke this. 

Where all is free as boyhood, untrammelled by a oare» 

Abroad in Nature's open fields and fkn'd by ocean air. 

The Orthodox Utopia, from earnest labor won. 

When man can reet on mother earth, like pumpkins in 

the sun ; 

And these, like them, unconscious, no human ill to 
know. 

And only sleep, and wake and sleep, and vegetate 

and grow. 
Let Yorkers sing of Bockaway and Saratoga's rills. 
And Hampshire's sons lift up their voice to praise 

their granite hills ; 
Stm, yield to me this rock-rlbb'd shore, remote from 

Inland shams, 

And give to me an honest bake of good Bhode Island 
clams. 

From grave to gay, one roundelay. 

Is Nature's choral chime ; 
Now blithe as fidries dance on flowers. 
When summer moonlight robes the hours. 

Now solemn, grand, sublime. 
Now like the voice of Ocean lone, 
With singing-sounding spirit tone. 

Now like a jocund lyre— 
Wlien mirthAil fingers sweep the strings. 
And frin exultant 'from it flings, 

Orlad songs from every wire. 

The poem concludes with an Invocation for peace : 

Oh, God ot peace, before Thy throne, 

In humble fkilh we bend this day : 
And breathe to Thee one ftrvent prayer, 
That Thou'lt from blood our armies spare, 
And shield with Thy protecting caie 

Our brothers now from us away. 

The sacred Bove, when lulled the storm, 

Bore to the ark the olive spray ; 
And now amid the storm of war. 
Send forth Thy spirit-bird once more. 
And let it to our ark restore 

The olive branch of peace, we pray. 

For this let us labor, for this let us pray ; 

For this let our lives be ofibred this day; 

And sweet, like the song of spirit-like bird, 

Lot the kind voice of woman be everywhere heard ; 

(Heard as you hoped to have heard It at play. 

In sweet warbling cadence soft chaunting a lay 

To glad with its music this festival day;) . 

For tears of her spirit everywhere lave 

The tablets which tell of the cross armored brave 1 

The star oithe tempest, the vesture of light. 

The rose of the desert, the rainbow of night. 

The strength of oqr weakness, the pleasure of care. 

The gladness of gloom, the blUs of despair, 

The shield of the weak, the arm of the brave. 

The tear of the tyrant, the smile of the slave, 

A seraph all holy, she gladdens our way, 

And garlands December with roses of May, 

And shines the heart's star wherever we roam, 

The beacon of truth, the angel of home 1 
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A voteof thaiikt ww voanimiiotl/ pMwd to the 
ontcff and the poet, and a oopj of both productions 
nquested tor publication. 

▲T THB FILLMOBB HOUSE, 

after the ezercifles in Aquidneck Hall, there was a 
■odal reunion of the Alumni, with yoluntaiy ad- 
draues. The most excellent humor preTailed, and 
in the recalling of playful reminiscences, the inter- 
change of ready repartee, and in unirersal gaiety and 
socially, the hours passed agreeably and impercepti- 
bly away. 

The speakers were Dr. Tobey, of Providence, Mo- 
see A. Cartland, Stephen A. Chase, J. S. Gould, Wm. 
ILBodman and Pliny £arle. Thero was a very 
large gathering of the Alumni nearly filling the low- 
er halls of the building. All enjoyed themselves fine- 

I7. 



QUBSTIOITB FOB 

SIEritten (^Examinations. 



C0XHUNIOATION8 for thii Department should be ad- 
dreited to A. J. MANOUBSTBa, FroTidence. 



Questions for the Examination of Applicants 
for Admission to New Bedford High SohooL 

ABZTHUBTIC. 

1. The Falls of Niagara have receded nearly 
50 yards within the last 40 years. How long, at 
this Vatc, has it taken them to recede from Queens* 
town, 7 miles below their present site ? 

Suppose the Erie Canal to be 60 feet wide, and 6 
feet deep, how many miles in length will it require 
to make one cubic mile of water ? 

3. A merchant sold flour at $5.50 a barrel, and 
gained 10 per cent. ; he afterwards sold the same 
kind of flour at $6.25 a barrel. What per cent, 
did he gain at the latter price ? 

4. A line 244 feet in length will reach from the 
top of the walls of a fort, situated on the bank of 
a river, to its opposite side ; the width of the river 
is 240 feet ; what is the height of the walls of the 
fort? 

5. On an acre of ground there were erected 21 
buildings, occupving on an average 3 sq. rods, 112 
ft. 8 in. ; how much remained unoccupied ? 

6. What is the amount of $185.26 in 2 years, 3 
months, 11 days, at 7i per cent. ? 

7. Received as the amount of $710 for 1 year, 
2 months and 12 days, $778.16. What was the 
rate per cent, r 

8. A man having a field 30 rods square, sold 25 
square rods to one of his neighbors, and 20 rods 
square to another. What is the value of the re- 
mainder at $175 per acre ? 

9. If a cannon ball 6 inches in diameter weighs 
32 lbs., what is the diameter of one weighing 12 
lbs.? 

10. If 14 casks of raisins, each weighing 125 
lbs. be carried 6 miles for $6.20, what will be the 



cost of carrying 56 casks, each weighiag lOB lbs., 
66 miles ? 

OEOO&APHT. 

1. Define the following terms : Latitude, Lon- 
gitude, Isthmus, Cape, Hemisphere. 

2. What seas, gulfs and hayii lie east and south 
of Asia ? 

3. Name the three mountain^systems which 
cross the United States, and describe each of thea. 

4. Name the eight States which border on the 
great American lakes. 

5. Name five of the principal rivers of North 
and South America, and describe the Missoori. 

6. Name and give the situation of the largest 
fresh water lake, the longest river, and the highest 
mountain in the world. 

7. Through what waters would you pass in go- 
ing from Cincinnati to St. Petersburg ? 

8. Which of the United States is most extea- 
sively engaged in manufactures ? Which in oooh 
merce? Which has produced the most sngar? 
Which the most tobacco ? 

9. Name the principal forms of government ia 
the world, and give an example of each. 

10. Give the boundaries of Virginia, Indiaxa. 
Missouri, and the capitals of each. 

HISTORY. 

1. In what year was each of the following pla* 
ces settled : Plymouth, Boston, New York, Phili- 
delphia, Jamestown. 

2. What was the cause of the French and In- 
dian Wsr: by what treaty was peace concluded; 
and what territory came into the possession of 
England by that treaty ? 

3. For what is the year 1492 remarkable? 1G20? 
1775? 1776? 1783? 

4 What were the chief causes of our Revolu- 
tionary War ? 

5. What were the principal grounds on vhidi 
the United States declared war against Englasd 
in 1812 ? 

6. What can you say of the origin and objects 
of the *' Society of the Cincinnati " ? 

7. What can you tell of the battle of New Or- 
leans in 1815, and its results. 

8. Name the thirteen original States. 

9. Give an account of the treachery of AmeM, 
and of the death of Andre. 

10. What is an Embargo ? A Blockade? A 
Tariff*? Treason? 

GRAMMAR. 

1. What is Orthoepy ? What is Orthography? 
What is a Sentence ? 

2. What is a proper noun ? an abtirmet neua ? 
a collective noun ? Give two examples of each. 

3. Write nouns of the feminine gend» thaf 
correspond with Uncle, Nephew, Beau, Earl, Lad, 
Gander, Wizard, Sir, Boy, Bull. 

4. How is a letter or a figure made plural ? 
What is the plural of|>and<? What Is the pie- 
ral of chimney? loaf? mouse-trap? cupful? psi- 
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ny (aeom)? What two formi are therefor the 
plnral of cherub ? 

6. What does the case of noons or pronouns 
denote ? When is a noun in the nominatiye case? 
WbcD in the objective case ? 

1 What is a verb ? What is an irregular verb? 
What is an intransitive verb ? Write a sentence 
eoBtaining a verb in the progressive form. 

7. What is mood ? What form of the verb is 
the potential mood ? the subjunctive mood ? In 
what mood is the verb in the sentence. " Honor 
thj father and thy mother ? " What is the indica- 
tive mood ? 

8. Give the principal parts of the folloiring 
verbs : Arise, begin, draw, fly, take. 

9. Correct the following sentences, if you think 
they sre incorrect : 

I intended to have usked him yesterday, but I 
eonld not hardly get time before he laid down ; 

They learned their lessons perfectly, but neither 
of them were ready to recite ; 

Who did you speak to as you was standing at 
the Door ! 

If I was jou I would learn the scholars to speak 
grammatical. 

Every one of them think they can perform their 
problems, but some can do those sort of things 
easier than others. 

10. Parse the italicised words in the following 
Nntenoe : 

If every one's internal care 

Were written on his brow. 
How many toould our pity share. 

Who have our envy now : 
The fatal secret once revealed 

Cf every aching breast, 
Would show that, only while concealed, 

Their lot appeared the best. 



Natural Science* 



CoMicuinOATioivs for this Department should be ad- 
iretted to 1. F. Cast, Warren. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
A Peep Into the Dook.— No. 6. 

Os my return from Providence, a fortnight since, 
a lad of twelve years came running to me, saying 
that he thought he had found a Hippocampus. 
He had been ** prospecting " in the Dock for 
•hrimps. He had found them there in abundance, 
m the vicinity of the bathing -house, and had found 
the ** Hippocampus," as he called it, while engag- 
ed in capturing the shrimps with a dip-net of *'mos- 
qoito netting." I found, on looking into the pail 
of water where he was keeping the creature of 
donbtliil genus, that it was not a veritable Hippo- 
Mmpns, though sofEciently veiembling it to be 
■istaken for a cousin german. 

I WM U^Xj puzsl^d b^ a couple of these cm- 



tiires that were sent me several years ago in a ease 
of insects from China. I was at a loss whether to 
assign them a place in the world of nature or of 
art; or whether, considering the peculiar genius 
of the people whose ** heads and points," in their 
normal condition, are in opposition to ours, they 
did not in fact belong in part to both. None of 
my friends could help me to a decision ezoept by 
asking me questions to which I was unable to give 
any satisfactory answer. Questions, however, 
stimulate investigation ; investigation leads to dis- 
covery. Without detail it is sufficient to say, that 
I finally ascertained that they belonged to the sin- 
gular order of fishes called Lophobranehii. and, 
though much larger than the American species 
which I have seen described, their general char- 
acteristics warrant their being ranked among the 
Hippocampi, or Sea Horses. The specimen taken 
from the Dock belongs to the same order, but to a 
different family. It ranks among the Synffnathidae, 
and not among the Hippocampi. But as both are 
very singular creatures, and not, as I think, very 
generally known, a somewhat minute description 
will not be amiss. 

Let us imagine an animal six inches in length, 
of quite slender shape, compressed laterally so as 
to have its greatest thickness scarcely more than 
an eighth of an inch, and its width or height tiiree- 
eighths, the body about one and three-fourths 
inches long, tapering posteriorly into a tail of 
nearly three and one- half inches, which becomee 
gradually more slender towards its extremity, 
where it is no larger than a knitting-needle of 
small size, and terminated by a fin one- fourth of 
an inch in length, and of the same breadth at its 
extremity ; at the anterior part of the body a head 
a little more than one-fourth of an inrh in length, 
somewhat narrower than the body, and tapering 
rather abruptly at the orbits of two small eyes in- 
to a straight snout resembling the bill of a bird, a 
little less than half an inch in length and one-six^ 
teenth of an inch in diameter, and we shall have 
a tolerably correct idea of the general shape of 
the Syngnathus, or Pipe fish. The body is heptan- 
gular in shape, the tail quadrangular. The whole 
of the body and tall are covered with parallel plates, 
extending transversely across the fish in as many 
rows as there are angles. These plates, of which 
there are fifty-nine from the head to the caudal fin, 
are somewhat elliptical in shape, and are marked 
by delicate diverging lines, whicht under a magni- 
fier of moderate power, present a beautiful appear*- 
ance. 

The union of the slender elongated jaws into a 
tube is one of the most singular features of the 
fish. It was this feature that was particularly puz- 
zling to me in the Sea-horses which came in the 
case of insects from China, and made me uncer- 
tain whether they were to be classed among beasts, 
birds, reptiles or fishes. The head might have 
been thftt of a beast, as it bore some resemblance 
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to that of a horse ; but who eTer heard of a Lilli- 
pntian horse having the beak of a bird ? And 
again, where was there ever a bird without legs or 
wings, and having the body and tail of a serpent ? 
or where do we find serpents having the beak of a 
bird, or fishes destitute of fins ? And this seemed 
to be the series of paradoxes presented by the Sea- 
horses. I did not at first observe that the appa- 
rent beak could not open like that of a bird but 
that it was a veritable tube. Neither did I ob- 
serve the little lips at its extremity. These are 
quite obvious, however, since I have seen the 
American cousin employing its own so daintily in 
taking in water and ejecting it from its gills. The 
reptile-hke appearance of the Chinese specimens 
is chiefly owing to the fact that the Sea-horses are 
destitute of the caudal fin. In fact, the speci- 
mens in the insect case are without fins at all, 
which circumstance increased my perplexity. I 
suppose the fins must have been broken off while 
the specimens were in process of preparation for 
exhibition. The Chinese specimens are three 
times the length of those described as being found 
in Massachusc-tts and New York. They measure 
upwards of fifteen inches, while the length of those 
found in Massachusetts is stated, in the report of 
Pr. Storer to the Massachusetts Legislature, to be 
but five. I think those found in the Hudson river 
are of about the same length. 

The Pipe-fish captured in the Dock agrees in all 
essential particulars with the description of the 
Syngnathus fSiscus {Brown Pipe-JUh) in the Massa- 
chusetts Report. It is as follows : 

*< Body elongated, tapering exceedingly to the 
tail, covered with parallel horny {>lates of an irre- 
gular dull brown color ; lighter beneath. Body in 
firont of anal fin, heptau'^ular with three ridges on 
each side; above, in the middle and below, and 
another in the middle of the abdomen, terminating 
at the ^nus. Throughout the greater portion of 
the length of the dorsal fin the body is hexangular. 
Xn front of the anus are nineteen transverse plates ; 
between the anus and the caudal rays are forty 
plates. Length of the specimem six inches ; the 
distance from Uie tip of the snout to the posterior 
angle of the operculum one-eighth of the length 
of the fish ; the distance between the snout and 
the anterior angle of the eye, and that between 
the same angle and the origin of the pectorals, 
equal. Jawt tubular, compressed, a slight ridge 
above; hwer-jato rather the longer, passing ob- 
liquely upward to form the mouth ; top of the head 
depressed ; a farrow between the eyes ; a crest on 
the neck ; eyea circular, half a line in diameter. 
Operculum brown above, golden beneath; under 
the glass exhibiting minute granulations and radi- 
ating striae. 

'* The Dorsal fin arises two lines from the tip of 
the snout: the height of the fin one-seventh of its 
length,* of a light-brown color. 



*• The Anal fin is situated under the middle off 
the dorsal fin, and is very minute. 

*< The Caudal fin is two lines in length, darker 
colored than the body, rounded at the extremity. 
•• The fin rays are : D. 38 ; P. 13 ; A. 3 ; C. S." 

I hope not to give offence by the conjecture that 
to some of my readers, the last formula of the qoo- 
tation may not be perfectly intelligible. The in- 
terpretation is, that the dorsal fin has thirty-eight 
rays, the pectorals each thirteen, the anal three, 
and the caudal nine. I have also some recollec- 
tion of a period in my own history when some 
formula referring to the Mammalia were to me 
rather obscure. I fear they still are so to some of 
my pupils, though I do not intend that the obscur- 
ity shall be permanent. Take, for instasce, one 

4 2 10 
of the easiest: "The True Ape, — , — , — .*• 

4 2 10 

Indicating that the True Ape has, in each jaw, 

four cutting teeth (incinort), two canine and ten 

grinders (inolart), I hardly need say, this is net 

from the Dock. 

In the Report upon the Fishes of Masnachneetii 
three species of the Pipe-fish are described, and 
one of the Sea-horse. The descriptions oecupy 
six pages. From these descriptions I infer that 
these peculiar fish are rare in the waters of Massa- 
chusetts, as they doubtless are in Narragansett 
bay. On making inquiry in my school* I Ibund 
that scarcely half a dosen pupils had ever seoi «r 
even heard of them, although they and their pa- 
rents had always lived within sight of the water. 
Those who Itnew anything of them called them the 
Bill-fish. The one before me is the first and only 
specimen that has fallen under my own obecrva- 
tion. I. V. c 



*Froin this itstement we ihoald infer that the hd^l 
of the donal fin is but one-eeventh of the length of tkt 
tame fin. In the ipeeimen from the Dock I Aad tkt 
length of tbii fin to be almoet precisely oDe-eeveeth «f 
that of the fish. I do not And the golden eolor upoa the 
operculum. Other particulars agree. 



The Tomato as Food.— Dr. Bennett, a profes- 
sor of some celebrity, considers the tomato an in- 
valuable article of diet, and ascribes to it impor- 
tant medical properties: — Ist. That the toaiats 
is one of the most powerful aperients of the liver 
and other organs ; where calomel is indicated, it 
is probably one of the most effective and the least 
harmful remedial agents known to the profesnea. 
2d. That a chemical extract will be obtained froB 
it that will supersede the use of calomel in theeoit 
of disease. 3d. That he has suocessfully tmt- 
ed diarrhcea with this article alone. 4th. That 
when used as an article of diet it is almost sore- 
reign for dyspepsia and indigestxon. 6th. That it 
should be constantly used for daily food ; vAib 
cooked, raw, or in the form of catsttp, it isAf 
most healthy article now in uie. 
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CoMXONiOATioNS foT tilii Department should be Ad> 
< mn d to K. W. DbMur N, FroTidenee. 



For the Sohoolmaeter. 
The Zero Bzponent,— Ite Fallaoy. 

Pint: The sero exponent, as compared with 
ill others, is unique in its influence as an expo- 
nent: thus, with numerical exponents the magni- 
tude of a number, when raised to the proposed 
power, is commensurate with the number itself, 
Tis., 10s=100, 100*slO,000 ; whereas, the power of 
1 number affected by a sero index is alwajs 1, 
without regard to the magnitude of the number 
thus employed : IQOssl, lOOOscl, ftc. 

Second: The method of obtaining the power 
•f a number whose index is sero, differs from the 
ordinary plan of procedure. In the latter case 
hetore are employed illustrating the principle of 
multiplication; but instead of such a plan in the 
preceding case, a formula to substantiate the tali- 
dUjf of the sero index, thus adducing, as it were, 
the proof before the solution. 

Third: According to Greenleaf, '*that num- 
ber from which a power is derived is called the 
not of that power"; hence, admitting the power 
of 100, lOQo or 100(y» to equal 1, then the root is 
greater than the power, an unprecedented fact in 
the operations of evolution, when integral quanti- 
ties are involred. Again, if 1 be the power of a 
fraction whose index is sero, then the root is less 
than the power, which fact, with due allowances, 
will admit of the same comment as the abOTO. 

Bit where does the fallacy lie ? I reply, in the 

Tery formula adduced to demonstrate the existence 

of the Z. E. 

at 
Let OS examine it : — = a'"* = o*. 

oi 

ai 

Again, — el, hence o^ sb 1. 

We will now present it a little more fully : 

— = a*"* 8 a X a X a, or a*, 
ai 

a> 

Again, — = a*^* = a X o or a". . 



or factors, and if you discard an exponent you dis- 
card as many factors as are represented thereby* 
Hence, if from any exponent one of equal magni- 
tude is subtracted, you virtually subtract as many 
factors as are represented by that exponent. 

The following illustration of subtracting the fac- 
tors in lieu of their representatives, is more sim- 
plified : 

Four factors (axax axd) less one = three 
(a X a X a) or a*. 

Three factors {aXaxd) less one b two (a x a) 
or a*. 

Two factors (a x a) less one = one (a) or aK 

One factor (a) less one ss or 0^. 

Again, by my theory, — = a*""* 



0. 



a^ 



Tet, - = 1, 
a» 



hence 1 =£ 0. 



M 



— = o*~^ = o or a'. 



— = a»-»=sO noto®. 
e» 

Ton will notice in each successive division the 
eumber of factors decreases by one until, finally, 
none remain. 

This, I contend, is a proper view of the formula. 
An exponent is but the representative of a factor 



This we all know to be absurd; therefote, it 
proves conclusively that in dividing quantities 
affected by exponents, the principle of subtraction 
is wholly inadequate when those quantities are of 
equal magnithd^. 

Mathematicians, in endorsing the theory of a 
"Zero Exponent," have, in reality, though not 
designedly, attempted to prove that, inasmuch as 
a quantity divided by itself equals one, the same 
quantity when subtracted from itself must produce 
a like result. 

In conclusion, I would recommend it to your 
leniency, from the lesson of equality whicli it 
teaches ; for a quantity, of whatever magnitude, 
whether integral or fractional, when subjected to 
its influence ** produces one " ; hence, typifjring 
the state of human society, it would level the 
mounds of distinction which men have elevated, 
and advocate the idea that ** all men are bom free 
and equal." 

Problems. — By lago, Chicago, 111. : '* Suppose 
this and that, the half of this aud that, minus 7» 
equals II, what will this or that be ?" 

By P. J. Chase, Iowa : ** A pole 96 feet high, 
standing on the edge of a pond 4 feet deep, was 
broken by the wind, the top falling within 10.7703} 
feet of the bottom of the pole, and leaning on the 
piece standing ; how long was the piece standing, 
and how long was the piece leaning ftom the wa- 
ter to where it broke ? " — New York Paper. 

VeaBAL StjlTistics. — The annexed suffgestion 
is made by a Nottingham journal : ** Professor 
Max Muller, in his admirable lectures on the Sci- 
ence of Language, (call it, if you will. Glossology 
or Logology,) tells us that out of the primitive 
words, prohablv, 60,000 words or so in the English 
tongue, it has been found that a rustic laborer on- 
ly used 300. An ordinarily educated man is tup- 
posed to use 3,000 or 4,000, while a great orator 
reaches 10,000. The Old TesUment contains 6,648 
different words ; and the works of Shakspeare 
about 16,000 ; those of Milton about 8,000." 
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lEotal Culture^ 

CoMMumcATioifs for thii Department thould be ad- 
dressed to Gboeqi a. WillarD) Warwick Neck, B. I. 



9^ CommtinieatioDB on this subject and also incidents 
(either original or selected) which gire practical illiis- 
trations of moral piineiples, are inTited. Actual oecur- 
renees, when accurately presented to view, always eon- 
▼ey an impressiTS lesson, and we shall feel irreatly oblif^- 
ed to all who will contribute such to this department.-^ 
Ed. 



Wanted. 

A conTincing and conclusWe reply to the univer- 
sal habit, among children, of justifying an impro- 
per act by saying that the same had been done to 
them. "John, did you strike James ? " *'Tes, 
but he Struck me first." ** John, have you James' 
knife ? " " Yes, but he has my pencil," &e., &c. 
Now, what will contince him that this k not a 
reason which justifies his conduct ? Every teacher 
has a process of reasoning to meet the case, but 
as the fault is so common cannot a prescription be 
furnished which will be infallible, one which will 
not only silence the offender but convince him ? 

Will not some correspondent who is well versed 
in the science of morals and manners furnish the 
above. 



Why are moral lessons so uninteresting ? Why 
is it so difficult to impress them on the mind and 
heart ? Why do the examples of the upright and 
the virtuous have no more commanding infiuence? 
Examples and precepts in folly and crime are far 
more impressive on those who are within the circle 
of their influence. How numerous and quick are 
the scholars in one case, and how few and dull in 
the other. A profane, vulgar and intemperate 
man can easily lead many in his train, while a so- 
ber, exemplary man, always judicious in his words 
and commendable in bis conduct, may make few 
imitators. 

Hardly anything is more disagreeable than to be 
lectured. Some persons have a peculiar faculty to 
make themselves disagreeable, by an incessant 
clamoring about somebody's faults, and, what is 
still more uncomfortable, is their inclination to 
point out your own. and enlarge upon them. Per- 
haps no duty requires more skill for Its successful 
performance than to speak to another person of 
his faults in such a way as shall lead to their cor- 
rection and not give offence. 

We do not propose here to discuss the question, 
why this is so, but, in such a state of things, to 
consider what shall be done. Must the effort be 
abandoned because it is attended with difficulties ? 
Is it evidence that a person needs no moral in- 
struction because he has no inclination for it ? 
This conclusion would be far from correct ; then 
what shall be done ? 



I Something may be learned flrom precedent. 
There are some branches of study which are re- 
garded as very dry and uninteresting, but still 
they are judged to be important, and peiaeveiancc 
is the method adopted in teaching them. To very 
many— though it ought to be otherwise — gram- 
mar is an uninteresting study, still there are ia 
most of our schools a good number of scholars 
who make creditable proficiency in this brsaeh. 
The teachers require constant attention to the sub- 
ject, and in process of time a good degree of ad- 
vancement is made. The teacher is watchful to 
employ the most successful methods to make kis 
subject understood and to give interest to the ex- 
erci-e. Here is a judicious course, anditiswvr- 
thy of imitation. It is also according to the direc- 
tion of scripture. Moses, the great teacher of the 
Jews, gave them the following directions, (DeoL 
6:7): "And thou sbalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walkcit 
by the way, and when thou liest down, and wkea 
thou risest up." This is incessant, and must ac- 
complish the desired result. 

How widely different the course of those teach- 
ers who occasionally give some admonition, and 
failing to see any striking result, relinquish their 
efforts. With such general neglect in this depart- 
ment of instruction, it is not surprising that so lit- 
tle improvement is made. The conclusion, there- 
fore, to which The Schoolmasteb has come oa 
this matter is that much more attention should be 
given to the subject. Teachers should elevate the 
standard. 



Christian Schools. 



Sometimes in listening to the tale of other timef, 
we almost wish we had lived in the good old tines 
of long ago. Still, who would not rather live aov, 
and be a moving spirit in tbis most remarkaiWe 
age ? Let those of other times boast of a goldes, 
a silvery, a brazen age; but we boast in nobler 
strains of an intellectual and a religious age:— 
an age when fallen humanity is moved by pastaad 
passing events, and the dawning of a br^ter 
epoch seems to be arising and preparing for that 
happy time when the knowledge of the Lord sksll 
cover the whole earth, when sin shall b^ banished, 
and righteousness prevail. In no former age have 
the angels oftener tuned their hearts anew, sod, 
catching the anthem of praise, swelled the lead 
chorus as it rolled over the blest land of imBsr- 
tality. And still the tide swells, and a parcr sad 
more divine influence is permeating the life of the 
world. 

The great sources whence flow these life>gi«iBgf 
ennobling influences are Christian parents, (Anst- 
ian teachers and Christian students; or, ia short. 
Christian schools. For here latent talent is evolT- 
ed, youthful minds are expanded and fortified hj 
the sublimest truths and the purost ▼irtac Is 
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Mch sehoolfl are trained up the most eminent in 
the world ; and from them go forth streamB, mak- 
ing glad the city of our Ood« They will reform 
public opinion, purify the elements of society, re- 
sist the tide of evil, transmit to future generations 
a country untarnished, a religion uncorrupted. 

What a (glorious cause ! None greater or better 
can enlist your influence or encourage your sym- 
pathies. To raise a band of immortal beings fy>m 
the lowest depth of earth to be good and great be- 
fore God ; to send them forth as streams that shall 
I)enetrate the secret recesses of the land; to guide 
them on the pathway to immortality ; and at last 
meet them within the gates of the heavenly city, 
is a pleasure that can only swell the heart of 
Christian parents and Christian teachers. The 
tmest patriotism could not aspire to nobler things 
than these; — to elevate our fellow-beings to the 
dignity of truthful freemen ; to reclaim from the 
paths of sin and woe those who would have been 
moving spirits in the world of despair, and have 
them shine as the stars, for ever and ever. 

In this work of Christian education, very much 
depends on the parents. The greatest blessing 
yoa can confer on this nation is to leave behind 
you a generation of youth that shall ever revere 
all that is great in man or good in morals. 

Youths are the hope of our country ! The rising 
race is the hope of coming millions. Soon you 
will have played your part on the stage of action, 
and your children will take your place. Can yon 
be indifferent, then, as to the instructions r«»ceived 
and imparted ? Can you hazard the consequences 
of letting their childhood and youth pass without 
their being recipients of the blessing which ever 
attends faithful, earnest, prayerful training ? Send 
yoor influence, then, to Christian schools. See to 
H that your children have for companions the pure 
and good ; for instructors those who, whilst just 
as anaious as others to have them climb the hill of 
Mienoe, are more anxious to have them mount up 
the hill of Zion. Almost in vain will the faithful 
teacher labor for your children, without your aid 
and influence. 

But the second great agent in this work is the 
Christian teaeher. But, fellow-teachers, if the in- 
herent claims and the great responsibilities of this 
office do not arouse and move you, nothing can. 
To stand at the couch of an expiring mortal and 
there display your skill in arresting the almost fa- 
tal disease, is magnanimous ; to plead at the bar 
where injured parties meet, for justice and for 
right, is noble; to stand upon the walls of Zion, 
ae an ambassador from the Court of Heaven, is to 
be honored beyond merit ; but to be an humble 
teaeher falls not short of this. To you are com- 
mitted plastic minds that will be influenced for 
time and eternity. It is true 'the material upon 
which yon work is rough ; but remember that the 
statue that now seems to live once lay a shapeless 
mass untouched by the hand of Phidias. Tou 



work among the rudiments of a statue that is to be 
everlasting. You are dealing in embryo with the 
elements of a great and future empire, which is to 
be indestructible and eternal. 

You must be in earnest. As you are, so will 
your school be. You are responsible, not only for 
the development of the mind, but also for the cul- 
tivation of the heart. 

Labor in hope. Sometimes effort seems to be 
immediately crowned with success, and the mind 
awakes to thought and action. At other times all 
labor seems to be in vain. But no ; these rudi- 
ments can never die, can never be suppressed. 
They will yet spring forth. Labor with persever- 
ance; let not difficulties and trials overcome you ; 
but let them rather incite you to greater effort. 
Gird on anew your armor, and go forth to contend 
against all opposing foes. 

^t fltill aehiering, still punnine, 
Lsarn to labor and to wait." 

You cannot fail. If you work upon marble, it 
will perish ; if you work upon brass, time will ef- 
face it : if you rear temples they will crumble to 
the dust; but if you work upon immortal minds, 
if you imbue them with high principles, with the 
just fear of God and of their fellow-men,— you en- 
grave upon these tables something which no time 
can efface, but which will brighten and brighten 

to all eternity. Up, then, ye who are engaged in 
this holy cause. Awake to your duties, your re- 
sponsibilities, your rewards, when *' the sun shall 
be blotted out and the moon and stars shall with- 
draw their shining." — Union, in Jtmiata (Pa,) 
Democrat. 



This Bottom of the Ocean. — Soundings in 
the Atlantic, according to AH the Year Iwumi. 
have revealed the fact that at least two hundred 
and thirty miles from the coast of Ireland, the wa- 
ter is still shallow ; or, in other words, that there 
is another Ireland only waiting to be raised — thus 
reversing the famous panacea for keeping the 
country quiet. It is just beyond this that the 
true Atlantic begins, the gulf suddenly sinking to 
nine thousand feet. Thus Ireland may one day 
have a coast line as high as the Alps. The whole 
floor of the Atlantic is paved with a soft, sticky 
substance, called oazo, nine-tenths consisting of 
very minute animals, many of them mere lumps of 
jelly, and thousands of which could float with 
ease in a drop of water ; some resembling toothed- 
wheels ; others bundles of spines or threads shoot- 
ing from a little globule. Some, however, are en- 
dowed with the property of separating flint from 
the sea water — which is more than every chemist 
could do ; and there are hundreds of square miles 
covered with the skeletons of those little creatures. 
Part of this oazo is doubtless from the clouds of 
rain-dust which rise from the vast steppes of South 
America, in such masses as to darken the sun, and 
make the animals fly to shelter, and which, after 
sweeping like a simooii over the country, loose 
themselves in the ** steep Atlantic." No bonee 
have been found of the larger animals, so that the 
kraken and sea-serpent might sleep their last sleep 
and leave not a bone or a vertebra to tell the tale. 
Not a mast or anchor, nor a block or strand, not a 
coin or keepsake, has been found to testify of the 
countless gallant ships and more gallant men who 
have gone down amia the pitiless waves. 
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ContribtttloiiB. 

Thb following contributions have been received 
in compliance with a renolution passed at a recent 
meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion, held at Carolina Mills, for the relief of the 
sick and wounded soldiers : 

Previously acknowledged, .•••••... .1^7 81 

EWeton Arnold, Dist. No. 13, North Kings- 
town ^.. 21 

Susan B. Wescott, Primary School, River 

Point, 1 00 

James M. Collins, District No. 12, White 

Rock Village, Westerly 72 

F. H. Davis, District No. 14, Dorrville, 

Westerly 56 

Miss Clarissa Cargill, Dist. No. 18, Cum- 
berland 1 40 

S. W. Bicknell, High School, Bristol 60 

$&2 30 

Tbb following lines were penned by an Irish 
mechanic in this city, who makes less pretension 
to literary ability and turns his verses smoother 
than some whose names help to fill the rolls of 
academic shades. While we forget not that Whit- 
tier sung his earlier ballads to the time of the lap- 
stone, so for this humble author, keeping time 
with the same music, we predict no inglorious 
fame: 

OUB C0UNTBY»8 CALL. 

Awake, Kew England's sons, awake. 
Our country's glory *i now at stake. 
The rebels* power we soon will break, 
And keep our country free. 

We'll lay the monster treason h>Wt 
With Freedom's ring in every blow, 
And broadcast Freedom's seed we'll sow, 
And reap sweet liberty. 

Have our fathen died in vain 
Oar glorious f^edom to attain ? 
This sacred trust we*ll still maintain 
We shall be ever free. 

By the memory of our sires. 
And every impulse that inspires, 
By our sacred altar flres^ 
We must and will be f^ee^ 

Let Freedom's high exalted name 
Arouse the noule patriot flame, 
Our valiant deeds will be the theme 
For all posterity. 

We'll raise our heavenly banner high, 
A guiding star in every sky. 
Beneath its folds well live and die. 
Our Gountxy, 'tis for thee. 

Sbb notice of the Annual Meeting of the Ame- 
rican Institute of Instruction on another page. 



Nahu of members of the Providence High 
School enlisted and gone to the war in the ViBtk 
and Tenth Regiments Rhode Island Toluntpsn^ 
May, 1862 : 



Dana B. Robinson, 
Charles L. Stafford, 
John A. Reynolds, 
Jesse P. Eddy, 
Bavid Hunt, Jr., 
Edwin 6. Fisk, 
Charles B. Greene, 
Edmund B. Peck, 
Eugene F. Phillips, 
Daniel Bush, 
Jesse M. Bush, 
James F. Field, 
William P. Vaughan, 
J. W. McCrillis, 
B. Matthewson, 2d, 
John B. Eelley, 
George Sparhawk, 
Horace E. Blanchard, 
Frank Frost, 
Franklin B. Ham, 
Charles F. Greene, 



Frank F. Tingley, 
John E. Lamed, 
William C. Angell, 
William A. Spiccr, 
William H. Hawki, 
James W. Blackwood, 
Harry A. Richardson, 
Samuel F. Mitchell, 
George T. Baker, 
Nathan Baker, 
Charies Smith, 
Cbarles Latham, 
William P. Crsgin, 
Charles C. Crsgin, 
William A. H. Grant, 
Samuel Dorraooe, 
Henry S. Latham, 
Chaffin, 



John Tetlow, Jr., 
Charles Anthony, 
Zephaniah Brown. 

The first six are graduates of 1862. The last 
nine were recent members of the school, but had 
left previous to enlisting. 



Bt accepting from Mr. Sidney S. Rider a box of 
his ** Bumaiile Pens," we laid ourselves under ob- 
ligation to produce a /w^, the most difficult sort 
of article for such editors as we to write. But wc 
evaded all responsibility by distributing the pens 
to our fifty boys, and resolving to write only their 
collective opinion. A trial of the pen either in 
your school or at your own table will explain hov 
it was that we gathered about fifty golden opinirai 
from our pupils. Gen. Bumside and Mr. Bids 
are very popular with the boys; who reeogniia 
true steel, whether it be in generals' swords or in 
booksellers' pens. t. 

Wb call the attention of teachers aAd school 
committees to the advertisement of Smith, Wil- 
son & Co. This enterprising firm have been very 
successful in their endeavor to fumiah teachers of 
ability with permanent and lucrative situations, 
and equally as successful in obtaining thoivngk 
teachers for schools. By their attention to bom- 
ness and honesty in recommending they have se- 
cured the confidence of the public. If any teach- 
er in Rhode Island is in want of a situation, let 
him send his name and qualifications to Messes. 
Smith, Wilson & Co., 661 Broadway, New York. 



Mbrit is never so conspicuous as when it spriags 
from obscurity, just as the moon never looks ss 
lustrous as when it emerges from a cloud. 

Thb worst-hearted of enemies are often lest ts 
be dreaded than the most kind-hearted firienda. 
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BxoLiBK AxALTSis; Containing Forms for the 
complete AnaWsis of English Composition, to- 
gether with Selections for Analysis from thebeiit 
Bnglish anthors. Designed to accompany the 
study of English Grammar in the High and 
Gh-ammar schools. By Edward P. Bates, A. M., 
Principal of Cotting Academy, West Cambridge, 
Mass. Boston: Crosby & liichols* 117 Wash- 
ington street. 1862. 

In this little book Mr. Bates shows how he has 
been accustomed to lend interest to the study of 
grammar and composition in his own school. We 
have felt the use of such aid as this, and have ex- 
amined the book not without profit. The dry 
bones of grammar are here so arranged as to form 
a respectable-looking skeleton. We commend the 
book to teachers of grammar, especially in high 
schools, where analytu and parsing have begun to 
be somewhat " played out." T. 



articles are fbmished by some of our eminent 
statesmen, giving their Yiews upon the great ques- 
tions arising fVom the distracted state of our coun- 
try. The ConiinenttU is an out-and-out Union 
monthly. It should be sustained, and no doubt it 
toill be sustained. 

Terms to clubs.: Two copies for fire dollars; 
Three copies, six dollars; Twenty copies, thirty- 
six dollars. 



WaB LiFB IlLUBT&ATBD BT StO&IBB of THB 

Camp and Fibld. Cooopiled by Tim Tramp. 
New York: Callender, Perce & Willing, 208 
Broadway. 1862. 

This is really a^ittle side-shaker. It abounds in 
humorons sketches and illustrations by a witty 
compiler. It will have a great run, we predict, as 
it really deserves. Mr. Clongh, on Weybosset 
street, is the sole agent for this section, and will 
give a life portrait of ** Honest Abe " with every 
eop7 he sells. 

Call on Mr. Cloogh and see his wonderful pack- 
age of stationery. He will fit out a correspond- 
ent for a three months voyage for twenty-five cents. 



Applbton'8 Nbw Ambxcan Ctclopjedia. — ^The 
XIV. volume of this excellent work has now reach- 
ed us. It fully sustains the reputation already es- 
tablished by the preceding volumes. The entire 
work will consist of sixteen volumes. Whmi com- 
pleted it will form ike most useful library for schools 
which can he purchased for the amount of its price. 
It is furnished, in cloth, at $3.00 a volume. It is 
already in use in many schools of our State. We 
hope it will find its way into many more school li- 
braries of our towns, villages and rural districts. 

Subscriptions are taken at the book-store of 
Sidney 8. Rider, 19 Westminster street. Provi- 
dence. M. 



Wb have received the July number of the Pul^ 
pit and Rostrum, containing a sketch of Parson 
Brownlow, by Theodore Tilton, and his speeches 
on the sufferings of the Union men at the South, 
and the irreligious character of the rebellion, ful- 
ly and correctly reported in short-hand by Charles 
B. Collar, with the applause and observations of 
the audience inserted, giving a life-like view of the 
enthusiastic reception which the *' Parson '* re- 
ceived for his unconquerable devotion to the 
Union. In these speeches. Mr. Brownlow nar- 
rates, in his eccentric and graphic style, many and 
various incidents of the rebellion, that came to his 
personal knowledge, which must thrill every loyal 
heart by turns with ioy, rage and sorrow. As a 
record of the times, these speeches are worthy to 
be read and preserved by every patriot and histo- 
rian. Price, in neat 12mo. pamphlet form, ten 
eenU. Published by E. D. Baker, 135 Grand 
street, New York. 



The Co^ttwental MoNTnLY. — The July num 
her of this new aspirant for public favor begins 
volume II. It has passed safely through the ordeal 
of public opinion, and is recognized as among the 
leaifing magasines of the country. Many of its 



Thb Atlantic pob July has been perused with 
increasing interest. Each month's issue adds 
something to the previously acquired popularity 
of this best of monthlies. The table of contents 
will give an idea of the July number : 

** Some Soldier Poetry ; Froude's Henry the 
Eighth ; Why their Creeds Difiier ; Presence ; 
Chiefly about War Matters; The Minute Guns; 
Originality; Ericsson and his Inventions; Methods 
of Study in Natural History ; Friend Eli's Daugh- 
ter ; Taxation no Burden ; The Poet to his Read- 
ers ; The Children's Cities ; Keviews," ftc. 



Thb Ladibs' Repositobt fob Jult has been 
received. Its engrarings are very fine, being, 
" Spirit of '76," and " Parson Brownlow." We 
receive no magazine that contains better reading 
matter or one whose mechanical execution and il- 
lustrations are in better taste. Terms, $2.00 per 
annum in advance. 



Who Mubdbb Inkocents ? — Mr. Slashaway, 
who writes for the Ocean Magasine, says the teach- 
ers murder them. Mrs. Prim, who picks the mote 
out of other people's eyes, says the same. Mr. 
Tradewell, who comes home at nigl t with the 
headache, and does not like to be troubled with 
the children's lessons, iterates the same grave 
charge. And all lasy boys and girls offer them- 
selves as the living witness that they expect to dio 
of hard study. 

We protest — 

Who sends the children to bed with stomachs 
overloaded with indigestible food ? Not the teach- 
er. 

Who allows Susan Jane to go out in wet weather 
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trith oloth shoes and pasteboard soles ? Not the 
teacher. 

Who allows the little child, in cold weather, to 
go with its lower extremities half bare, or but 
thinljT clad, becanse it is fashionable ? Not the 
teacher. 

Who allows John and Mary, before they haye 
reached their ** teens," to go to the ** ball " and 
dance until the cock crows ? Not the teacher. 

Who compels the children, several in number 
perhaps, to sleep in a little, close, unventilated 
bed*room ? Not the teacher. 

Who builds the school-house "tight as a drum," 
without any possibility of ventilation ? Not the 
teacher. 

Who frets and scolds, if " my child " does not 
get along as fast as some other child does ? Not 
the teacher. 

Who inquires, not how thoroughly ** my child " 
is progressing, but how /tut f Not the teacher. 

Who murder the innocents ? — Mcut, Teacher, 



Thirty-Third Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
oan Institute of Instruction. 

Thb Ambbican Ikstttutb of Instbxto- 
TiOK will hold its thirty-third annual meeting 
at the State House in Hartford, on the 20th, 
2l8t and 22d days of August next. The hotels 
will entertain those attending these meetings 
for one-half the usual rates, and the railroads 
give firee return tickets. The public ezerciaes 
will be as follows : 

WEDNESDAY, AUG. 20rH. 

At 2 1-2 o'clock p. M., the meeting will be or- 
ganized for the transaction of business. The 
usual addresses of welcome haying been made, 
the President will deliver his Annual Address ; 
after which the following subject will be dis- 
cussed : 

Methods of Teaching Geography. 

At 8 o'clock p. M., a lecture by Samuel Eliot, 
President Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

THUBSDATy AUG. 2l8T. 

At 9 o'clock A. M., a Discussion. Subject : 
Hoto can the Study of English Orammar, and 
of the English Language, he made more effici- 
ent and hen^dalf 

At 11 o'clock A. H.y a Lecture by Joshua 
Kendal], Esq., Principal of Rhode Island Nor- 
mal School, Bristol. 

At 2 1-2 o'clock p. M., a Lecture by Wm. H. 
Russell, Esq., Principal of Military Institute, 
Kdw £[aven, Conn. 

At 3 1-2 o'clock p. M., a Discussion. Subject: 
Oujght Military Instruction to he generally in- 
troduced into our Schools? 

At 8 o'clock p. M., a Lecture by Hon. Joseph 



White, Secretary of Massachusetts Boazd of 
Education. 

• FBIDAT, AX70. 22d. 

At 9 o'clock A. M., a Discussion. Snlject: 
Methods of Instru^ction hest adapted to develop 
in Pupils the power of communicating hum- 
ledge. 

At 11 o'clock A. M., a Lecture by L. Hall 
Grandgent, Esq., of the Mayhew Schod, Bos- 
ton. 

At 2 1-2 o'clock p. ic, a lecture by Hon. D. 
N. Camp, Superintendent of Public Instructioa 
of Connecticut 

At 8 o'clock p. M., a Lecture by Hon. Wbl 
D. Swan, of Boston, Mass., to be followed by 
brief Addresses from Bepresentatiyea of sevenl 
States. 



DiscouRAOiNO Childubn. — It is somewheie 
related that a poor soldier, having had his skull 
fractured, was told by the doctor that his brains 
were yisible. ** Do write and tell father of it, 
for he always said I had no brains," he replied. 
How many fathers and mothers tell their child- 
ren this, and how often does such a remaik 
contribute not a little to prerent any devdop- 
ment of the brain ? A grown person tdls a 
child he is brainless, foolish, or a blockhead, or 
that he is deficient in some mental or moral fsc- 
ulty. and in nine cases out of ten, the statement 
is believed, the thought that it may be partially 
80 acts like an Incubus to repress the confidence 
and energies of that child. Let any person look 
to childhood's days, and he can doubtless recall 
many words and expressions which exerted sndi 
a discouraging or encouraging influence over 
him as to tell upon his whole course of future 
life. We knew an ambitious boy who, at the 
age of ten years, had become so depressed with 
fault-finding and reproof, not duly mingled 
with encouraging words that at an early age he 
longed for death to take him out of the world« 
in which he conceived he had no ability to rise. 
But while all thus appeared so dark around 
him, and he had been so often told of his fralts 
and deficiencies that he seemed the dullest and 
worst of boys, and -while none of hla good 
qualities and capabilities had been mentioned, 
and he believed he had none, a single word of 
praise and appreciation, carelessly dropped in his 
bearing, changed his whole course of thought. 
We have often heard him say, *' that word 
saved him.*' The moment he thought he could 
do well he resolved that he would — and he Iimm 
done well. Parents, these are important ooe* 
siderations. 
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For the Schoolmaster. 
Thoreau'a ITVrltiacs. 

Ths recent death of Thoreau, and the repub- 
lication of his works, which had fallen out of 
print, seem to give occasion for a notice of books 
which, we believe, are not so well known as 
they deserve to be. 

Henry D. Thoreau was a resident of Concord, 
Massachusetts, and he shared the literary and 
philosophical spirit which, to many minds, have 
invested that village with all imaginable excel- 
lence and beauty of life. Of his life we know 
bat little* nor expect to know much more. For 
though our biographers are a numerous tribe, 
they are, by a wise Providence, incapable of 
seeing materials for a biography where there 
are no outward events or conspicuous actions. 
Only when some deep-seeing Carlyle feels the 
sacred duty, does the world see what precious 
John Sterlings, possessing their souls in pa- 
tience, it contains. 

Thoreau's life was meditative, rather than 
active. To an extent almost unparalleled, so 
£ar as we know, he carried out the tendency of 
the idealist thinkers of New England to specu- 
late on life and men, unrestrained by social or 
religions relations. This freedom is what we 
love in Thoreau. It is the very air in which he 
lived. Wishing to live simply for a time, he 
built himself a hut on the shore of Walden 
Pond, in Concord, and supported himself by 
raising beans, aloof from men, and once put in- 
to Jail for non-payment of taxes, — not precisely 
the •' correct thing " for a Cambridge graduate 
of scholarly address and respectability, — yet 
the thing he chose to do. Yet this freak pos- 
seMes no interest for xa, except as a type of the 



inner, spiritual man. He went to Walden Pond» 
committed to no system of theology or of par- 
lor ethics. A poor man, apparently, with hia 
living to earn, and intent on earning it without 
defiling his soul. He had tried this business of 
teaching ; but concluded that, because he taught 
for a livelihood, and not for the good of the 
race, his teaching was a failure. Therefore he 
goes into the woods to live ; and lives there an 
elegant and ideal life, hoeing beans, cooking 
corn- cake, and learning God's truth, as cannot 
be done by men who are sunk to their necks in 
the mire of human institutions. 

It is from being the perfection of a man's 
principles of life, that they secure to him soeial 
respect and influence : though we naturally look 
for these as a result of genuineness of character. 
On the contrary, we find evidence of a deficien- 
cy of character, when a person modifies his 
thinking, or adopts principles of action, with 
the direct and conscious purpose of gaining 
Mends. You think you derive great advantage 
from your artificial fellowships and froemason- 
ries ; but I find that for your miserable little 
mysteries you have paid the most ruinous price ; 
fur you are incrusted with mud, and no longer 
reflect the light of heaven. A man cannot catch 
friends with bird-lime. His concern is to ex- 
press himself in word and deed, and to care no 
more for his social estimation than for his stat- 
ure. <* God will see that you do not want so- 
ciety." We care not to justify further Thoreau's 
seclusion. He was not terrified by the charge 
of selfishness. He ki^ew for what he lived. 
Who will criticize the manner of his iife ? A 
self-reliant man is quite out of the sphere of 
criticism, while he does not intermeddle in your 
afiairs, and if you undertake to advise him, wiU 
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probably not think it necessary to show plausi- 
ble reasons for rejecting the adrice. 

We would like to know in what estimation 
he was held by the yillagers. To us there must 
be an ideal fairness in his life, which looked 
otherwise to the people who .saw him at his 
work or met him on his rambles. But we are 
^ure that his contemporaries neyer charged him 
with sentimentality or moroseness of temper. 
He is cheery, gay and earnest, and fit8[into his 
place in the woods as naturally as the birds and 
squirrels, which always chirp and leap, but are 
never seen to do anything triTial. He finds 
himself no more lonesome than are the pond 
and the trees. Second-rate spirits, disgusted 
with the hollowness and ranity of the things of 
the world, often enough grow sour and misan- 
thropic. There are wails and shrieks of such, 
written at length in poetry and prose, which 
are greedily caught up by the great mass of 
readers. Most of our recent poetry seems to us 
of this sort. But Thoreau's spirit is healthy 
and serene, untouched by any of the diseases of 
special reforms and philanthropies. He has no 
indigestion, or disappointed hope, or dead friend, 
that he thinks it worth while to trouble the 
world about. Like every healthy man, he is a 
reporter of things as he sees them, and not as 
he thinks you would like to have him see them. 

Thoreau*s relation to nature is almost unique, 
and yet| if we consider it, the most proper to a 
sound man. The landscape is his home. He 
is domesticated in the forest, and is fully initi- 
ated in all the secrets of wood- craft, and of ani- 
mal and vegetable life. Yet his interest in these 
things is not a scientific one. He does not dis- 
sect the birds, nor count the stamens of the 
powers; unless, perhaps, some wanton mood 
falls upon him, when he would doubtless do as 
he liked at the time, without recollecting his 
creed concerning the matter. His interest in 
nature is better than scientific : it is the feeling 
of oneness with nature, a sympathy with his 
own thoughts expressed in hills, rivers, animals 
and plants. He rejoices in the purity and depth 
of Walden Pond, he bathes in its water, drinks 
from it, watches the beautiful changes of hue 
which the heavens reflect upon its surface, and 
makes the acquaintance of the otters and loons 
with which he shares its bounty. In winter he 
surveys the pond on the ice, sounds its depth, 
takes its dimensions, and cdmes to know it as 
intimately as you know your back- yard. But 
neither utility nor beauty form the limit of his 
thought concerning nature. That which study 



cannot discover, he sees, because he is transpa- 
rent to the light. Objects reveal to him a deep 
sense : deeper than men less simple could ex- 
tract from libraries and colleges. Hence we find 
sensual persons ridiculing the passages of his 
books in which he states the truths of his phi- 
losophy, and praising only the descriptions or 
humorous parts. Ruskin loves nature with 
more than the mere artist's love, and he has 
written books invaluable to all who undertake 
to cultivate the esthetic part of the character. 
Yet Ruskin disgusts us with a cheap whining 
over the damage done to his fine scenery by tiie 
sacrilegious railway- cutting, and the blasphe- 
mous renovation of old buildings. Thoresn's 
spirit is immeasurably above such sentimentsli- 
ty. His railroad prompts him to frequent mor* 
alizing, which he Indulges in the pleasanteit 
mood, while he considers how these gigsntie 
utilities affect the souls of men. Thoreau loves 
nature, but does not say so directly. There are 
persons enough who will profess to admire the 
landscape and the flowers, while their life and 
conversation belie their professions. Thorean's 
love of nature is so simple, and so much a part 
of himself, that it expresses itself as surely as 
the emotions of children. He is not guilty of 
that awkward solecism of the current religions 
ideas, that a man should look away from na- 
ture, when he has enjoyed its beauty and its 
use, in order to thank its Author. He knows 
the etiquette of the temple too well to make so 
gross a blunder in ceremony. 

Thoreau published two books : '< A Week ea 
the Concord and Merrimac Rivers," and *< Wal- 
den, or Life in the Woods." He was a contri- 
butor to Margaret Fuller's «< Dial/' The siti- 
de on <* Walking," in the June number of the 
4tlantiet is from his pen. and the publishers of 
that magazine promise several more artides to 
appear in early numberF. 

These writings bear evidence of culture tad 
refinement. The author's humor, far more then 
his discontent, determines the manner in which 
he views men and things. He is satirical: hot 
his satire is genial, and your better nature at 
once aides with it against its object. His 
thought frequently flows into the metrical form, 
so that his pages aboimd in poetical passages, 
many of which are very beautiful and natnraL 
The details which he gives of his domestie eco- 
nomy are interesting. You learn that the neees- 
sary expense of boarding in this world is terj 
small. These things also go into the business 
of living. His philosophy is not systematised: 
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perhaps it is not to be nfimed by any of the cur- 
rent names of philosophies. He utters his doc- 
trines when they are suggested. This desulto- 
riness renders his books attractive, readable and 
familiar. 

We esteem these writings as valuable in our 
literature, because they are an expression of the 
freedom, both of the outward and of the inner 
life, which is the birth-right of every man. 
That is the rare and exemplary person, who 
does not suffer himself to be cheated of his in- 
heritance by the conspiracy of society. When 
one such appears, we lay our course by him as 
by a star. Wise counsellors, men of sagacity 
and common sense, avail us not. Our genuine 
man is a ray of light, an inspiration, under 
whose influence we undertake new enterprises 
of thought, and dare to explore perilous regions. 
It is when we think we are most respectable, 
end that we are most comfortably filling our 
place in life, that we are most asleep. I see 
that the common estimate of success is very 
base. A drowsy nightmare oppresses men so 
heavily that they grow used to it, and scorn the 
call of him who bids them come out of their 
foul dream. We are all revellers, more or less 
drunken, most of us irrecoverably so, reeling 
among the shadows of the world, dupes of eve- 
ry bloated utility and sensual good that mock 
ns in our lethargy. In the darkness and din 
perhaps there are a few who whisper hints of 
light, or can even produce a ray. To listen to 
these warnings, to discern and acknowledge the 
Hght, are the sole conditions of life. Contempt 
of the prophecy is the unpardonable sin. The 
Aoble success in life is perception of the truth, 
and stem obedience to it. Your mumbling of 
this high doctrine, as a tradition out of antiquity, 
means nothing. You do not believe it, whUe 
you despise your contemporary prophets, and 
'* make the commandment of God of none ef- 
fect by your tradition." t. 

Thb Cabb of the £tb8. — First, never use a 
desk or a table with your face toward a window. 
In such case the rays of light coming directly 
upon the pupil of the eyes, and causing an un- 
natural and forced contraction thereof, soon 
permanently injures the sight. Next, when 
your table or desk is near a window, sit so that 
your face turns from, not towards, the window 
while you are writing. If your face is towards 
the window, the oblique rays strike the eye and 
injure it nearly as much as the direct rays when 
you sit in front of the window. It is best al- 
ways to sit or stand, while reading or writing. 



irith the window behind you, and next to that, 
with the light coming over the left side — then 
the light illumines the paper or book, aUd does 
not shine abruptly upon the eye- ball. The same 
remarks are applicable to ardficial light. We 
are often asked which is the best light — gas, 
candles, oil or camphene. Our answer is, it is 
immaterial which, provided the light of either 
be strong enough, and does not flicker. — Sdtn- 
tific American* 



Pursuits of Knowledge ITnder Dil&oaltie 
Illuatrated bjr Anoodotes. 

Thb cultivation of science and literature has 
often been united with the most active and suc- 
cessful pursuit of business, and with the duties 
of the most laborious professions. It has been 
said of Cicero, that '<no man whose life has 
been spent in study, ever left more numerous ot 
more valuable fruits of his learning in every 
branch of science and the polite arts — in orato-* 
ry« poetry, philosophy, law, history, criticism/ 
politics, ethics : in each of which he equalled 
the greatest masters of his time ; in some of 
them excelled all men of all times. His remain- 
ing works, as voluminous as they appear, are 
but a small part of what he really published. 
His industry was Incredible, beyond the exam- 
ple or even conception of our days : this was 
the secret by which he performed such wonders, 
and reconciled perpetual study with perpetual 
afiairs. He suffered no part of his leisure to 
be idle, or the least interval of it to be lost." 
These are the words of his learned and eloquent 
biographer. Dr. MiddletOn. He says of him- 
self, in one of his orations — ••What others 
give to their own aflairs, to the public shows 
and other entertainments, to festivity, to amuse- 
ment, nay even to mental and bodily rest, I 
give to study and philosophy." He tells us, 
too, in his letters, that on days of business 
when he had any thing particular to compose, 
he had no other time for meditating but when 
he was taking a few turns in his walks, where 
he used to dictate his thoughts to his amanuen- 
ses, or scribes, who attended him. His letters 
afford us, indeed, in every way, the most re- 
markable evidence of the active habits of his 
life. Those that have come down to us are all 
written after he was forty years old ; and, al- 
though many of course are lost, they amount 
in number to a thousand. ** We find many of 
them," says Middleton, *< dated before dayUght ; 
some from the senate ; others from his meals, 
and the crowd or morning levee." <* For me," 
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he himself exclaims, addressing one of his 
friends, **ne otium quid&m nnqtiam otiotatn — even 
my leisure hours have their occupation." 

In modem times the celebrated Sir William 
jbnes afforded the world, in this respect, a like 
example. All his philosophical and literarj 
studies were carried on among the duties of a 
toilsome profession, which he was, nevertheless, 
so far firom neglecting, that his attention to all 
its demands upon his time and faculties consti- 
tuted one of the most remarkable of his claims 
to our admiration. But he wasi from his boy- 
hood, a miracle of industry, and shewed, even 
in his earliest years* how intensely his soul 
glowed with the love of knowledge. He used 
to relate that, when he was only three or four 
years of age, if he applied to hia mother, a wo* 
man of uncommon intelligence and acquire- 
ments, for information upon any subject, her 
constant answer to him wasi ** Read and you 
will know." He thus acquired a passion for 
books, which only grew in strength with in- 
creasing years. Bven at school his voluntary 
exertions exceeded in amount his prescribed 
tasks ; and Dr. Thackeray, one of his masters, 
was wont to say of him, that he was a boy of 
80 active a mind, that if he were left naked and 
friendless on Salisbuiry Plain, he would, never- 
thelessk find the road to fame and riches. At 
this time he was frequently in the habit of de- 
voting whole nights to study, when he would 
generally take ooffee or tea, to keep off sleep. 
He had, even already, merely to divert his lei- 
sure, commenced his study of the law ; and it 
is related that he would often amuse and sur- 
prise his mother's legal acquaintances, by put- 
ting oases to them from an abridgement of Coke's 
Institutes, which he had read and mastered. In 
after life his maxim was, never to neglect any 
opportunity of improvement which pxesented 
itself. 

In India, where he filled the office of Judge 
in the Supreme Coutt of Bengal, and where his 
professional duties were of the most laborious 
nature, he contrived to do more than ever In 
the study of general literature and philosophy. 
He had scarcely arrived in the country when he 
exerted himself to establish a society in Calcut- 
ta, on the model of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, of which he officiated as president as long 
as he lived, enriching its Transactions every year 
with the most elaborate and valuable disquisi- 
tions on every department of oriental philology 
and antiquities. Almost his only time for stu- 
dy now was during the vacation of the eoutta ; 



and hire is the account, as fbund among his pa* 
pers, of how he was accustomed to spend his 
day during the long vacation in 1785. tn the 
morning) after writing one letter, he read tsa 
chapters of the Bible, and then studied Sansoit 
grammar and Hindoo law ; the afternoon was 
given to the geography of India, and the tn* 
ning to Roman history ; when the day was dos- 
ed by a few games at chess, and the reading of 
a portion of Ariosto. Already, however, hia 
health was beginning to break down under the 
climate ; and his eyes had become eo weak that 
he had been obliged to diseontinue writing by 
candle-light. But nothing could prevent him 
from pursuing the studies he loved, while snj 
strength remained to him. Even while ooBiln- 
ed by illness to his couch he taught hiocadf 
botany ; and it was during a tour he was ad- 
vised to take for the recovery of hia health, thst 
he wrote his learned Treatise on the Gods of 
Greece, Italy and India — as if he had acmaUj 
so disciplined his mind that it adopted labor 
like this almost for a relaxation. Hia health, 
after a time, was partially restored ; and we find 
him again devoting himself both to hia profes- 
sional duties and his private studies, with more 
zeal and assiduity than ever. When business 
required his attendance daily in Calcutta, he re- 
sided at a country-house on the banks of the 
Ganges, almost five miles from the tity. *• To 
this spot," says his amiable and intelligent bi- 
ographer. Lord Teignmouth, ** he returned eve* 
ry evening after sunset, and in the morning rose 
so early as to reach his apartments in town, hy 
walking, at the first appearance of dawn. The 
intervening period of each morning, until the 
opening of court, was regularly allotted sad 
applied to distinct studies." At this time hia 
hour of rising was between three and Ibnr. 
During the vacation of the court he was equal- 
ly occupied. Writing from Crishna, hia vacs* 
tion residence, in 1787, he says t ** We are in 
love with this pastoral cottage; but though 
these three months are called a vacation, yet I 
have no vacant hours. It rarely happens that 
favorite studies are closely coiinected with the 
strict discharge of our duty, as mine happily 
are ; even in this cottage I am assisting the 
court by studying Arabic and Sanscrit, and 
have now rendered it an impossibility for the 
Mahometan or Hindoo lawyers to impose upon 
Us with erroneous opinions." It was these con- 
stant exertions, in truth, that gare its chief en- 
joyment to his life. " I never was happy," he 
says in this very letter, « till I was setded in 
India." 
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eminent and admirable man, however, at 
last fell a aacrifioe to his zeal in the discharge 
of his duty ; and if it has been accounted a 
befitting fate for a great captain to die in the 
field of battle, snrely his is to be deemed an 
equally appropriate and a far more enviable lot, 
who, after a life, whether of many or of few 
years* in which he has done enough for his fame, 
uaks to his rest in the full brightness of a ca- 
reer made glorious by many peaceful triumphs^ 
The greatest literary achievement of Sir Wil- 
liam. Jones was his last -^ the digest he under- 
took to superintend of a complete body of Hin- 
doo and Mahometan jurisprudence. 

It was by a persevering observance of a few 
eimple maxims that Sir William Jones was prin- 
cipally enabled to accomplish what he did. One 
of these, as we have already mentioned, was, 
never to neglect an opportunity of improve- 
ment : another was, that whatever had been at-' 
tained was attainable by him, and that, there- 
fore, the real or supposed difficulties of any 
pursuit formed no reason why he should not en- 
gago in it, and with perfect confidence of suc- 
cess. ** It was also," Lord Teignmouth tells 
us, *• a fixed principle with him, from which he 
never voluntarily deviated, not to be deterred, 
hy any difficulties which were surmountable, 
firom prosecuting to a successful termination 
what he had once deliberately undertaken." 
** But what appears to me," adds his Lordship, 
«< more particularly to have enabled him to em- 
ploy his talents so much to his own and the 
public advantage, was the regular allottment of 
his time to particular occupations, and a scrupu- 
lous adherence to tie distribution which he had 
fixed : hence all his studies were pursued with- 
out interruption or c*onfusion. Nor can I omit 
vemarking the candor and complacency with 
which he gave his attention to all persons, of 
whatever quality, talents or education { he just- 
ly concluded that curious or important ^nfor-' 
matlon might be gained even from the illiterate ;j 
and whatever it was to be obtained, he sought 
and seised it.^' By these methods it was that 
he accumulated that vast mass of knowledge, 
and enabled himself to accomplish those pro- 
found and extended labors, which remain, even 
now that he is dead, for the benefit of us who 
live, and of those who are to come after us. 
This is truly to make a short life long — to exist, 
in spite of death, for unhumbered generations." 
Exchange, 



For the Schoolmaiter. 
How to Oommenoe the Study of Geography i 



AiiWATS use plain and correct language be- 
fore children. 



« Bt7T is it not beginning at the wrong end ? '' 
said I. The gentlemanly agent had been show- 
ing me a beautiful slate globe, neatly mounted ; 
had explained to me how easily spherical triah- 
gles can be drawn upon it ; how the apparent 
daily path of the sun in the heavens, the poilits 
on the horizon where it rises and sets, its alti- 
tude and its zenith distance for each day can be 
mapped out thereon, and I had admired the 
dexterity with which he handled the globe, as 
well as the globe itself. 'Twas a pretty toy for 
a scholar ; well used, 'twas a deep weU whence 
to draw much knowledge, for him whose mind, 
enlarged by study and stored with learning, 
loves to contemplate the Cosmos,*to follow in 
thought the earth In its majestic march, as with 
its train of the seasons, day and night, heat and 
cold, green foliage and glittering snow, seed- 
time and harvest, it wheels with noiseless step 
about that great lifb- giver, the sun. <* I shall 
have one : but then in our district schools the 
difficult problems of mathematical geography 
are not generally taught." <* With this globe a 
good idea of latitude and longitude can be giv- 
en to young children, for we have proved it by 
trial in the schools ; and we have ibund that 
chUdren can be made to understand many thhigs 
about the shape of the earth, latitude and lon- 
gitude and the use of the globes, that are not 
generally understood." ** Can be made to : 
granted. But is. it not beginning at the wrong 
end, to use the globe in this way } " 

It is easy for a child to repeat what is told 
him, and to say that the earth is round like a 
ball, but the conception of the sphericity of the 
earth is not fully grasped till later in lifo. And 
in regard to the use of the globe, I would say, 
that while it may occasionally be brought into 
the recitation-roora, yet it is not to be depended 
upon, to any great extent, in teaching geography 
to children tmder twelve years old, as it tends 
to perplex rather than to inform them. With 
older scholars the globe can be used to advan*- 
tage, especially for laying down the continents 
and for getting their relative position, as well 
as the comparative size of large islands and 
lakes. How many persons think England to be 
exactly east of New England, and South Caro- 
lina just west from Spain. The shape of that 
great ** ocean-stream," the Atlantic, is not easi- 
ly learned from seeing portions of it on each of 
the several large maps of the continents. As 
all parts of the earth are drawn on a ^obe on 
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the same scale, one can determine by the eye, 
which is the larger, Madagascar or Great Brit- 
ain, the Caspian Sea or Lake Superior, New 
England or California. 

The same reasons that make black-boards de- 
sirable for drawing outline maps from memory, 
apply with still greater force to slate globes. 
Their cost will preyent their introduction into 
our district schools in suificient numbers to be 
Tery useful, for one would be needed by each 
scholar, or by every two scholars, in the class 
that used them. When introduced, they should 
be chiefly used in the way we have just pointed 
out, — for determining locality and size, actual 
and relative, and not (in district schools) for 
solving problems in mathematical geography. 



Here comes my class of little boys and girls 
who are just commencing to study geography. 

Let us review. Raise your right hands ; your 
left hands. Show me where the sun rises; 
where it sets. Point out the East, the West. 
Stand with your right hand to the East. What 
is this direction ^ North. This direction ? 
South. 

A black-board, three feet square, is now plac- 
ed on the teacher's table. 

Who can tell me the color of this board } 
Does any one know what use is made of it r 
What is it called ? Which edge of this board 
is the Northern edge: Will some one take 
this crayon and neatly print ** North" there? 
Where now shall we print, " Sputh" ? ** East" r 
•• West '• ? 

Who knows the name of the street on which 
we are ? Bradford street. Which way does it 
run ? Can you tell me, Mary i What do you 
say, John } From East to West. I will draw 
a heavy line, thus, on the board. You may 
make believe that this line is Bradford street. 
Which way, do you say, that that street runs ? 
Now this line runs from this side, which is ? — 
East,-— to that side, which is ?— West. Which 
is the East end of this line } Which is the 
West end ? Will some one print ** Bradford 
Street " on the North side of this line. That 
will do for to-day. 

On the second day let there be, in the first 
place, a review of the previous lesson. Now let 
us go on with our exercise. 

Such a mark as this shall be for our school 
house. On which side of Bradford street shall 
we place it } The North side. You may make 
•uch a mark where you think the school house 
ahonld be. Now, when we go down Bradford 



street, what street do we enter ? Hope street. 
Who knows which way Hope street mas? 
From North to South. How shall we draw s 
line for Hope street ? You may draw it, Chaxlef , 
if you think you can. That is very well. Who 
lives on that comer ? Mr. Smith. Where ihiU 
we put Mr. Smith's house on the board } 

High street is now put down on this deaen- 
tary map by the pupils, who are fast getting in- 
terested ; the Congregational church is loestad 
and several private residences. Now wewiih 
to hang up the board, for we need the tabk. 
We will hang it so that we can aee the aup, 
with the East side still to the right. When 
now is the North? The West? The South > 

On the Saturday following these lessons, ksr- 
ing already mapped out the streets of the town 
and put down the more important builifiogt, 
the teacher takes her pupils on a walk to the 
top of a neighboring hill, whence the line sad 
the trend of the shore are noticed, and the dizee- 
tion and relative position of the hills in tbe 
neighborhood are carefully marked. These 
items furnish materials for several lessons in 
map drawing. On the next Saturday the tetdi- 
er takes a second walk with her schooL Nov 
they carefully note the kind and the state of the 
crops growing in the fields ; the Irtiit thst is 
raised therein and the cattle also. They sooi 
learn to observe for themselves ; the courses of 
the brooks and of the rivulets are ascertained ; 
I hey find the names of the prevailing rocks ia 
the neighborhood and their uses ; acme notiei 
is taken of the more common fishea, birds, in- 
sects, forest trees and wild flowers in the towa; 
they inquire what are the chief articles naaa- 
factured in the town and whence comes the nw 
material from which they are made and whither 
the products are sent when sold. But in the 
meantime the year rolls on ; the change of the 
seasons is now noticed, and the peeuliaritieB sf 
each.* 

Something like this, only in practice more 
lively, is, it seems to me, the true way to begin 
the study of geography. 

And while, during the year, knowledge if 
obtained by the pupil by observation near his 
own home, a suitable text-book, descriptiTe of 
the countries which he cannot visit, shoold be 
given him to study. Let me recommend, for 
primary schools, and for the lower classes is 
grammar schools, that beautiful and interesting 
work, a copy of which is now before me, ** Al- 
len's Primary Geography." This volmae is 
got up in a very tasteful style; the binding, 
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the paper, the print, the coloring and the maps, 
are all excellent. The teacher who uses this as 
a text-book will be pleased with it ; but she 
who can catch the wise spirit in which the book 
is written, who can adopt and carry into prac- 
tice the suggestions there thrown out, will hear 
no complaints from her scholars about that, to 
them, dull study, geography. Beginning with 
Allen's Primary Geography, acting upon the 
hints there given, comparing things not seen by 
them but described in books, with what their 
own eyea have surveyed, their own hands hand- 
led, they will, year after year, go on in that as- 
cending course of study which shall at last, at 
the other end, usher in the slate globe, and those 
lofty views of the sun's relation to che physics 
of the earth, which the mature mind only can 
comprehend. x. 



From the ProTidence Eyening PresF. 
The ITormal School. 

We have to-day shared alike a pleasure and 
a privilege, in examining the State Normal 
School, at Bristol. 

The town itself is as quiet and beautiful as an 
Eden, the weather fair, and many things have 
combined to render the occasion one of interest 
to all. 

Two of the Trustees, the Rev. Dr. Shepard 
and Wm. Goddard, Esq., with a goodly num- 
ber of friends, were present, and witnessed and 
Ugtened to the exercises with interest and de- 
light. We could but note the perfect sympa- 
thy, harmony in thought and feeling, between 
pupil and teacher. There seemed to be a tacit 
understanding that they were firiends ; and, as 
recitation followed recitation, and exercise, ex- 
endee, it was pleasing to see how they could be 
made thoroughly rigorous and exact, and at the 
game time conducive to the cultivation of the 
best iSselings of the heart; for even mistakes 
were tamed to good account and made to re- 
sult in good feeling. 

The elements of language and of scieKce 
were made clear and familiar, and their appli- 
cation easy and natural. 

While ail conduced to good feeling, they also 
tended to thorough discipline, prompt atten- 
tion, and vigorous, independent thought. 

The training is admirably adapted to fit the 
pupils themselves to become efficient teachers, 
and thus to meet the wants widely felt through- 
out our State. 

The attention paid to physical culture re-ap- 
pears in manly frames and in manly thoughts, 
wtiile the elements of the natural sciences In- 



crease the habit and power of^observatlon, and 
gently and tenderly touch the heart 

With admirable tact the pupils are led to de- 
velop their own resources, and to depend upon 
their own energies, and thus by a system at 
once thorough and practical to fit themselves 
for the duties of real Ufb. Would that the value 
of such a training school could be better known 
and understood, and that those wh5 propose to 
teach could feel the importance of such a 
course of study and discipline. 

The masses must be reached, if reached at 
all, through our common schools ; and teachers 
who would be loved and honored, will find of 
more value to them than silver or gold, the 
thorough and practical lessons of such a train- 
ing school. 

We bespeak, then, for our Normal School, the 
generous attention of our wise legislators, and 
the confidence and support of the whole com- 
munity. Visitor. 

July 11, 1862. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
The National Uses of War. 

f Wbittbn by a member of the Classical De- 
partment, Providence High School, for a week- 
ly exercise in English composition.] 

Philosophers, public teachers and those who 
would remove the screen of ignorance from be- 
fore the eyes of men and disclose to them the 
beauties and excellencies which reside in a 
peaceful, orderly and moral life, are wont to 
point to nature as the great teacher, or rather 
the book upon which the Great Teacher has 
written, in living characters, lessons of wisdom 
and truth. The peaceful man, turning in dis- 
content from the trials and warfare of life, points 
to the orderly perfection of nature and sighs 
that humanity should faU to practice the prin- 
ciples which he there translates. He beholds 
there the pulsation of a single life- heart, the 
perfect out workings of a single idea, harmony 
which can only spring from a single omnipo- 
tent mind* 

Yet it is because he comprehends perfect re- 
sults instead of transient means, that he traces 
alone lessons of peace and prosperity. He for- 
gets that before order existed chaos was ; before 
light darkness was ; and before the grand calm- 
ness of nature's present aspect there existed, 
of necessity, the warfare and turmoil of the ele- 
ments, the fierce shock of the earthquake, the 
upheaving of a thousand volcanoes and the 
blackness of night. Thus, when we read na- 
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ture rightly, we find that the transition from 
the low to the higher, from the chaotic to the 
orderly, from ignorance to knowledge, from op- 
pression to justice, is ever attended by mighty 
upheavings in nature or in society, — by revolu- 
tion, which is ever the prophet of progress. 

To many, the present era in our country's 
history seems fraught with gloom to the pres- 
ent* with despair to the future ; but glancing 
beyond the dark cloud which, for a moment, 
shuts from our view the brightness of day, be- 
yond the reach of present tumult, may we not 
see the calm glory of an eternal sunlight, the 
silver lining of every cloud, the never-failing 
promise that the warfiire of to-day is but a ne- 
cessary stepping-stone to the lasting peace of 
to-morrow ? Looking back along the ages of 
the past, we may trace the progress of < vents, 
the loud struggles of humanity toward a higher 
and nobler life, and we shall find that the end 
ia ever the triumph of justice, of freedom and 
of right. 

Greece, so long as its power was dedicated to 
the interests of science, of knowledge and of 
progress, was queen among nations, but fell 
when it no longer fulfilled these ends. Rome 
was mistress of the world so long as her laws 
favored justice and maintained the rights of her 
citizens ; but given over to the interests of ty- 
ranny, she felL Napoleon, leading the armies 
of French independence to victory over kingly 
tyranny, prospered ; but Napoleon, the tyrant 
and usurper, ended an unsuccessful career on 
the rocky shores of St. Helena. So we might 
trace the same principle through the lives of 
nations or individuals. True to humanity and 
progress, they have been happy and prosperous. 
False to these great principles, they have ulti- 
mately fallen, but the good which they accom- 
plished lives forever. Nations may die, indi- 
viduals may lose power, influence, life itself, but 
justice and truth are eternal, their foundations 
are sure and steadfast. 

Present warfare is, then, no cause for despair. 
Even present defeat should not dishearten us. 
The true end of national existence is the pro- 
tection of individual rights, in every case the 
rights of each citizen being limited only by the 
rights of all. That government which is found- 
ed upon any other basis rests upon a mine which, 
exploding, is liable at any moment to destroy 
the fkbric of its existence, and posterity would 
attest the justice of its destruction. But firmly 
founded on the basis of equal justice to all, the 
powers of the world would f^U to destroy it. 



The history of Switzerland is a noted exunpk 
of this fact. 

Our object in the present contest is to pie- 
serve the life of the nation complete in every 
part. To accomplish this object all obstsdM 
must be swept away. A union of bsnds esn 
only exist supported by a union of hearts. A 
union of hearts is possible only through a Qnicm 
of principles. The true Union heart of the Noith 
recognizes the immortal truths of the Dedait- 
tion of Independence as the comer stone of ov 
government. Therefore, in order that the TJnioB 
may be made perfect and the national life pie- 
served, the system of slavery, which ii the 
source of all opposition to these prindplei of 
liberty, must be destroyed ; for, in the words of 
our noble chief magistrate, ** the public mmd 
will never be satisfied until slavery is putiatke 
course of ultimate extinction." The wsr, ia- 
deed, may end and slavery still preeervea non- 
inal existence, but so long as it possesses Titifi- 
ty, so long will it absorb the life-current of the 
Union, and the one or the other must nltlmite- 
ly perish. In the end the triumph of liberty is 
sure. May it triumph in the success of the 
Union arms, not over the ruin of Uie natioxL 
Then shall future generations bless this wsr u 
the source of their country s true glory sod 
prosperity, even as we to-day bless our reToln- 
tionary fathers for their trials and our pricelea 
inheritance. 

We know that the Great Architeek neicr 
commences a work in vain, but ever adTtnoci 
it to a glorious termination. We know tfast 
He works in all and through all fortketrae 
and the right. Therefore let us have iaitk to 
believe that out of the chaotic present mayeosM 
a glorious and happy future; that outof tke 
gloom of America's night may dawn the li^ 
of an eternal day — eternal because resting upoa 
a basis of justice, of liberty and of union. 

July lOth, 1862. L. G. ^ 



Tblbscofes. — A first class telescope costo s 
good sum, but it is not generally known thst, 
for a few shillings, one may be constructed, tke 
possession of which might add greatly to ^ 
enjoyment of family groups, and others, inthtf 
admiration of the heavenly hodies. Proaze 
from an optician a thirty-six-inch object glsfli 
(that is, a convex glass which produces a foens 
of the sun's rays at the distance of thirty-KZ 
inches,) and a one- inch eye-glass (that ii, s 
convex glass producing a focus at one iaek.) 
Employ a tin-plate worker to make two tia 
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tabes, one thirty inche« Ioiik, and about one and 
a quftiter inches in diameter ; the other ten or 
nrelTe inches long, and its dianr eter such that 
it will just sUde comfortably inside the larger. 
The inside of these tubes should first be paint- 
ed or otherwise lined with a dull black. At 
the end of the larger tube an ingenious work- 
man will have no difficulty in securing the ob- 
ject- glasa, so that no more than an inch diame- 
ter of it shall be exposed* and at the end of the 
smaller the eye glass must be fixed. When the 
open end of one tube is inserted into the open 
end of the other, so that the glasses shall be 
about thirty inches apart, a telescope will be 
present which will magnify the diameter of ob- 
jects thirty- six times; or, in other words, will 
make heavenly objects appear thirty- six times 
nearer. With such a telescope the satelites of 
JapitLr, the crescent of Venus, and the inequa- 
lities of the surface of the moon may be disco- 
vered. — New York Commercial Advertiser^ 



Flrom the Conneetieut Cottunon School Jouroal. 
BeQiaiaitions of the Primary Teacher. 

\/ BY MELLIB A. VATBE. 

Pbima&t teachers have been lectured and 
talked to and written at and advised and dis- 
cussed ever since teaching first became a profes- 
sion. '• There is nothing new under the sun." 
Hardest of all is it to suggest anything new up- 
on this subject. One can scarcely hope to pre- 
sent thoughts upon it in such a manner as to 
attract even momentary attention. If this be 
gained, it will be only the attention one bestows 
upon the grasshopper vrith painted wings. Fly- 
ing, it indeed appears like a beautiful butterfly ; 
Imt when it alights and its wings are folded, it 
la seen to be but a homely grasshopper, and we 
turn our eyes in search of more attractive ob- 
jects. So, perhaps, these flying words may win 
a brief attention, that, were they at rest in so- 
ber print, you would not give. 

The air of the past is dim, even from the dust 
pur toiling feet have raised. So now to me it is. 
I invoke the aid of memory, that her wings 
may dispel the dimness, that the fair light of 
experience may illumine my present duty. 

Some one has said, •* No one can be a good 
'primary teacher without having been a child, 
and remembering how he felt and thought as a 
child. Some are never children, but old folks, 
even in the cradle.** The primary teacher, more 
than any other, should be a lover of fun. She 
k fiill of intertst io ghildish pleaaurea and ready 

2 



to engage in the sports of the play-ground. She 
is not too dignified to commiserate c hildren*s 
lit*le troubles. Alive to their joys and sorrowBi 
she is able to inspire them with courage under 
difficulties, and with gentleness in time of hi- 
larity and pleasure. She reads the human faee« 
and knows when reproof is needed and when 
gentle exhortation will be most effective. She 
can ttll when a kind word should be given to 
lessen the pain of a rebuke. She remembers 
how her baby heart swelled and throbbed under 
reprimand, and how it hardened into dislike 
when no soft smile relieved it at the day's dose. 
Drawing on her own experience, she adopts such 
a manner toward the different children as is best 
suited to their various dispositions. The child 
of delicate nerves and fine sensibilities would 
sink under a correction such as might be given 
to one of coarser organisation ; and a word 
suitable to the former would make no impres- 
sion upon the latter. A drop of rain which 
falls upon the earth is immediately absorbed, 
and makes fruitful the soil ; but one that falls 
upon a rock remains transiently upon its sur- 
face, and is presently lost, leaving no effect by 
which it may be known that it has been there. 

It is essential that the teacher be able to adapt 
herself to all circumstances and dispositions ; 
and in such a way as to escape the charge of 
parlialiy. To do this »he must be generously 
just ; — not so just as to be ungenerous, nor so 
generous as to be unjust. Great love should, 
like a river, move all the machinery of her be- 
ing. She must love, with an unfeigi>ed love, 
the human soul, and labor for its elevation. 
She must always be governed by a deep and 
abiding desire to improve those in her charge. 
She will use no iron rules ; no Mede and Per- 
bian laws, but will avail herself of such meana 
as, in her judgment seem best suited to secure 
the end desired,— the good of the individual 
child ; and, indirectly, that of the whole school. 
She will always remember that punishment is 
reformatory ; and any chastisement given in a 
spirit of resentment or retaliation is unworthy of 
a disciple of Christ. The object of corr^ction is i 
to prevent the repetition of wrong doing* What- 
ever will secure this, be it little or nothing, it is 
the teacher's duty to administer ; no tpore, be 
the offence ever so great ; no less, be it ever so 
small. 

The teacher must not only feel a spiritual re- 
gard for the well being of her pupils, but she 
must make them feel it in her. 1 here must be 
i| oQurteoui coi^derftti^iiestt a digniiled kltid- 
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ness in all her movements, that they cannot fail 
to interpret aright. One who cannot make this 
felt in the community in which she is laboring, 
will be inyoWed in many unhappy conflicts oi 
will against will. Parents seldom interfere 
when they know the teacher's heart to be in her 
work ; when they think that she labors, not for 
the emolument alone, not for favor with trus- 
tees and directors, but for the welfare of the 
children. She who fails to secure cheerful obe- 
dience and the support of parents, has sadly 
mistaken her calling. 

We all appreciate a pleasant face. One full 
of good nature and geniality. One that saddens 
at our tears, and dimples responsively when we 
smile. One that always speaks a cheery wel- 
come and diffuses sunshine around. 

But our minds are engrossed by other things. 
We love books. We amuse ourselves with 
music and painting and drawing. There are a 
thousand avenues of enjoyment for us that are 
not yet open to the young. They are far more 
dependent for happiness upon their friends and 
associates than we. The child who has a disa- 
greeable teacher, with whom it is obliged to 
stay six hours daily, has no resource but truan- 
cy to escape her. Poor child ! Six long, weary 
hours, with an ugly, fctiff, cross woman, who 
dries up all the sweet waters of its soul, or else 
turns them to bitterness. Oh ! teachers, bring 
sunshine with your presence. Teach children 
to come to school gladly by making it attractiye ! 
Let grown up men and women bless the teach- 
ers of their infancy ! 

One of the greatest requisites for a teacher is 
ffood health. No one can be wise in judgment 
or just in action who is suffering physical pain. 
An aching head has caused many a tiny hand 
to smart. Patience and the toothache are alien. 
They are oil and water, and refuse to go together. 

We all remember our first teacher. Happy 
for us if she were aibiable and attractive. Hap- 
py if she had no distressing cough and no pain 
in her side. 

Too much stress can not be placed upon this 
thing of good health in the teacher. Too much 
care can not be taken to preserve it. Let the 
teacher look to it that her room is always ven- 
tilated and pure, that her shoes are sufficiently 
thick, that her garments are warm. Let her be 
as conscientious about taking exercise as she is 
about paying her washer- woman, about the re- 
•gularity of her sleep and diet as the settlement 
of her mUliner's billt. 

Xaowledg* ahould be ouido •ttrtctiye. )f 47 » 



more ; it should be made a necessity of eida- 
tence. Else in after years the student bean thi 
college doors shut behind him for the last tine 
with a feeling of pleasure, and simultaneonily 
closes the doors of his mind against the wpfm 
of knowledge. Let a person who in lus dold- 
hood learned because he had to learn, and was 
set against all knowledge by an injadiciouafbie- 
ing, read Hbro Worship ; and let one vlio 
was first made to desire knowledge and thea 
was fed, read the same. The former fimshcs 
the last page with a sense of relief, doses tkt 
book and puts it upon the topmost sh^ to be 
opened never again. He has not perceived Its 
beauties, he has not discoyered its hidden mean- 
ings. He has not even imagined such things to 
exist ; and wonders raguely, if indeed he en 
wonder at all, at the lack of connection betwea 
the sentences. He can remember nothing par- 
ticular about it, except that it acted as a power- 
ful opiate. 

The other will find rivers of fresh thought 
for his mind. He will drag to light the dia- 
monds and hold them up to admiration. He 
will ponder upon this sentence, and upon that, 
and wonder at their sublime energy. He will 
have a thousand things to say about it« and a 
thousand thousand to think. 

Do not stuff the young mind, but awake it, 
and make it hungry for knowledge. To inpsit 
information is but a consequence. To devdbp 
the power of acquiring knowledge ia the prioaa- 
ry object of discipline. Let us not crowd the 
mind, but enlarge its capacity. 

The primary teacher should understand so 
much of natural science as will enable her te 
draw lessons from familiar objects. The 
on the grass, the frost upon the window-] 
have already attracted the child'a attcntioB* 
Flowers, pebbles and shells have enttoed thesi 
into the fields and by the streams. 

She should be well read in ehildish leiSb 
Children are the richer in heart and none the 
poorer in head for having read Mother Ooese'i 
jingling nonsense. And why may not the teach- 
er tell them stories on long summer aftemooni 
when the little heads nod wearily; i^en it 
rains and the tiny feet fear the wet earth ; vi^oi 
recesses must be spent in-doors or else in pud- 
dles and mud ? She may well know enough to 
assure them that her heart is young, and not 
too proud for simple play. Among our ftinds, 
who ezercines the greatest influence, he who is 
exalted above our weaknesses and ajnpetliy, 
or he who JoiAs pur hazail^sa plctsorei ? Whe 
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UMj do moU toward leading ns onward and up- 
wards be who lives in an atmosphere mentallyi 
monUj, ^irituallj, entirely apart from us, or he 
who eomes down on simplest common ground ? 

Children are eager to hear of great men and 
of their deeds ; of the history of nations and 
people, of countries and goTcmments. The 
nind of a child is active in its faculty of retain- 
ing* but incapable of abstract reasoning. Youth 
is the time to Isy up stores of knowledge to be 
used in future years. Hence, it behooves the 
teacher of children to have an abundant supply 
of hutory and biography, and not only have on 
hand all this, but be continually adding to her 
store f^om the teeming libraries of her country. 

Lastly, what should be the teacher's moral 
and religious character ? Can pure waters flow 
from a polluted fountain ? Hope not to obtain 
lessons of holiness from one whose inner life is 
corrupt. Can a twig grow if broken fi-om the 
parent stalk } Every man must lose his spirit- 
ual life who breaks loose from Ood. Will a 
stream flow whose fountain bead is cut off? 
Pure Chrstianity can not exist in one who has 
no communication with its Great Source. 



For the 8ehoolma6ter. 
Folitioal Bduoation. 



C. 

Mr. Grtuhu. Well, good friend, have you 
Thb ScaooLKABTn this month i 

Mr, SiaiuM. I have not rasd it. I only saw 
it a lew moments yesterday as Mr. Shumway 
called at my school- room. Is there anything 
of special interest in it ? 

Mr. Grathu. I was much interested in seve* 
iml articles. It haa a well- written biographical 
■kaleb of Lieut. Pierce, an excellent extract en- 
titled, '* Three MMod$ of IneirueiKm," a good 
•vtiele on ** Teaching aa a Profeseiath*' a flne 
account of the Friendly ReOnion at Newport, 
Mid an article on *< Political Education" 

Mr, Siaiue, I suppose you were chiefly in- 
terfested with the last-mentioned. 

Mr. Oradue. By no means, chiefly. I like to 
have that subject discussed, but the others are 
of eqnal importance. There are, besides, many 
other sterling articles, and the editorials and 
well-fllled departments make it a good num- 
ber. But a friend of mine has handed in a 
short article to fill up a comer of Tub School- 
jtaarsa, if I think proper to forward it. Let 
me read it to you and get your opinion of it. 

Jfr. Siaiue* What is the subject i I may not 
laiow anything about it. 



Mr. Gradm. It is entitled : 

** ON A KKOWLSDOB OF OUH LBGAL TBIBVKALS* 

*< It is s matter of congratulation that a larger 
intelligence pervades the community than former- 
ly with reference to public affairs and legal busi- 
ness. The general diffusion of knowledge by 
means of our public schools, the discussion in the 
newspapers of the great questions of the day, the 
wide circulation of such books as *' £vB&T Mait 
HIS Own Lawybu," "Business Man's Assist- 
ant,'* and the like, with other means, have illu- 
minated the public mind upon these important 
branches of knowledge. Every one will perceive 
the correctness of the remark attributed to that 
master of sentential truths, Henry Ward Beecher : 
' Every presidential election is the nation's school^ 
wherein the people are taught the theory of a re- 
publican government ' ; but it is to be regretted 
that our people generally know so little theoreti- 
cally of the courts, state and national.'* 

Mr. Statue. For my part, I think we knon^ 
altogether too much of courta. Woe to that 
man, I say, who is always in the law. That 
was a felicitous, as well as ** defensible," defini* 
tion of a lawyer, •' A learned gentleman who 
rescues your property from your enemy and 
keeps it himself." 

Mr. Oradve. 1 agree with you exactly, Mr. 
Status, on that point, but you observe the arti- 
cle says, •* It is to be regretted that our people 
know so little theoretically of the courts." I 
suppose if they understood the theory of the 
oourta bettor, they would give the lawyers fiu* 
less practice. 

Mr. Statue. Well, that may be true. But 
excuse me from interrupting you in your read- 
ing. Proceed, if you please, sir. 

Mr. Oradue. (Beads.) 

*< It is stated of Mr. Webster, that from early 
youth he had a most profound reepeet for hne. 
This was not a capricious whim. It was a true 
veneration, acquired by earnest study and deep 
appreciation of its character and benefits. He 
knew what law meant. He had become familiar 
with the character and construction of the courts 
of law, from the simple examination before a Jne* 
tice of the Peace to the dignified and stately tri«> 
bunal of the United States Supreme Court, at 
Washington. If we, as teachers, could inculcate 
in the minds of our pupils such a 'profound re- 
spect for law' as was cherished by Daniel Web- 
ster, an immense amount of crime would be pre- 
vented, and these pupils would make better citi- 
zens, purer men, wiser statesmen and nobler 
Christians. This end is to be accomplished by 
knowledge. Ignorance is not bliss> thereifore there 
is no folly in wisdom.*' 
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Mr. SttUut. He talks like a lawyer. 
Mr, Gradtu, He gets nearer the truth than 
lawyers sometimes do. 

Mr, Status, Proceed, Mr. Gradus, proceed. 
Mr, Gradus, (Continuing to read.) 

•• Teach the youth what is meant by * Court of 
Common Pleas ' ; by • Criminal Court * ; by • U. S. 
Circuit Court ' ; by * U. S. District Court ' ; and the 
* U. S. Supreme Court.' Tell them what cases 
may come before each of these tribunals. Instruct 
them in regard to the method of commencing a 
suit in ekher court, and of defending the suit 
brought by another party. Show them the costs 
of the law, and inform them in respect to the gen- 
eral principles on which a ease must rest. Discuss 
with them the advantages of trial by jury, and the 
objeMions to this plan. Consider the question, 
' Why should not judges be elected by the people, 
and for a term of years ? ' Bring forward the 
reasons why a prisoner should not tell bis own 
story, giving his testimony fully, whether it crimi- 
nates himsel/ or not. Trace the progress of law, 
from the ancient Romans to the American Repub- 
lic. Show, if it can be shown, the advantages of 
the courts of the United States over those of Great 
Britain. 

** Study the third article of the United States 
Constitution, with reference to the federal judicia- 
Tf\ tind compare the national courts with the courts 
of your state. Examine the judicial powers vest- 
ed in the courts by the State Constitution; — and 
•ee what amendments your scholars would suggest, 
Were they metnbers of a convention tu revise the 
Constitution. 

** Study, also, in this connection, the laws of evi- 
dence, absolute and probable. Discuss the whole 
subject of testimony, direct and circumstantial. 
. ** Could this be done in all our public schools, it 
i • confidently contended that the next generation 
would be wiser and better than the present. Had 
it been done for the last thirty years in aU parts of 
the Union, I hazard nothing in saying that the 
present wicked, atrociously wicked, rebellion would 
never have taken place.*' 

Mr, Status, Well carried out. I like it, Mr. 
Gradus. 1 like it much. I think his article is 
a good one. I hope you will put it in Thb 
SCHOOLMABTSK. But this is hardly to be con- 
sidered a part of the study of the Constitution. 

Mr, Oradus, Indeed, it is. It is simply the 
study of the third article of the United States 
Constitution, with the laws and customs natur- 
ally and necessarily growing out of it. 

Mr, Status, Well, I do not know but I must 
yield the case in reference to the judicial de- 
partment, but I think there is little to be eaid 
in faTor of the executiye or legislative depart- 
mentt, miacellaneoua proyiaionsi et cetera. 



Mr, Gradus. Well, that remains to be 
We will pursue the subject at our next necHag. 
I must hasten to take the omnibos yo&dor 
Good erening. 

Mr, Statvs. Good eyening, sir. I shall IooIl 
for the article in the next Schoolmabtui, vitk 
your comments upon it. 



Iiearn to the Iiast. 



SocBATsa, at an extreme age, learned to pity 
on musical instruments, for the purpose of ic- 
sisting the wear and tear of old age. 

Cato, at eighty years of age, thought proper 
to learn the Greek language. 

Plutarch, when between seventy and eighty, 
commenced the study of Latin. 

Boccaccio was thirty years of age when fas 
commenced his studies in polite literature; vet 
he became one of the three great masters of the 
Tuscan dialect, Dante and Petrarch being tlw 
other two. There are many among us ten yesit 
younger than Boccaccio, who are dying of en- 
nui, and regret that they were not educated to 
a taste for literature ; but now they are too oU, 

Sir Henry $pelman neglected the Bcienees ia 
his youth, but commenced the study of then 
when he was between fifty and sixty yean of 
age. After this time he became a most letned 
antiquarian and lawyer. Our young men begia 
to think of laying their seniors on the Aelf 
when they have reached sixty years of sga 
How different the present estimate put upon ex- 
perience from that which characterised a eertiii 
period of the Grecian republic, when a mas wit 
not allowed to open his mouth in political meet- 
ings who was under forty years of age. 

Colbert, the famous French minister, at axty 
years of age returned to his Latin and law sta* 
dies. How many of our college*]eanit bwb 
have ever looked into their elaaaica Biaee their 
graduation. 

Ludovico, at the great age of one biadicd 
and fifteen, wrote the memoirs of his own tiaes. 
A singular exertion, noticed by Voltaire, who 
was himself one of the most remarkable in- 
stances of the progress of age in new atudieSi 

Ogilby, the translator of Homer and Tiifilt 
was unacquainted with Latin and Greek till fee 
was past fifty. 

Franklin did not fully commence bb philo- 
sophical pursuits till be had reached his ifbetk 
year. How many among us of tlnrty» fotf 
and fifty, who read nothing but newspapen fcr 
the want of a taate for natural philoiophy. M 
they KtetooMto ham* 
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Aeeofto, a grrat Iftwyer, hevbg asked -why he 
begaft the atndy of law so late, answered that 
■deed he began it late, bat he should therefore 
mifter it the sooner. This agrees with onr the- 
dry, that healthy old age gives the man the pow- 
« of aecomplishing a difficult study in much 
less time than would be necessary to one of haU 
liif years. 

Bryden, in his sixty- eighth year, commenced 
the translation of the Iliad i and his most pleas- 
ing productions were written in his old age. 

We could go on and cite thousands of ejiam- 
pics of ihen who commenced a new study and 
iCmok out into an entirely new pursuit, either 
for Uvelihood or amusement, at an advanced 
sge. But erery one familiar with the biography 
of dislbiguished men will recollect indiridual 
Oises enough to couTinee him that none but the 
iiek and indolent will ever say : I am too M to 



From the IlUnols Teaehtr. 
Oompoaition-Wrltiiigi 



Bt some such simple methods as those al- 
leady presented, as well as various others that 
will readily suggest themsifWes to the ingenious 
teacher, we shall suppose that our juvenile class 
have progressed so far in the ars %eribendi as to 
possess a sort of confidence in their ability to 
eompose, together with a moderate fluency in 
the management of the simple requirements of 
an ordinary essay, lliey are all able, it is to 
be presumed, to discuss a suitable subject with* 
oat any particular previous analysis or piepa- 
ration for them by the teacher* Their topics 
sie to be aasigned, and they are expected, un- 
tided, to expand them in thought and expres- 
sion. 

But what kind of themes shall be given ? 
This is all important question, and upon an in* 
stractov^a alnlity to answer it aright depends, 
in o«r opinion, in a great degree) his success in 
this ezereiao. If you select for them subjects 
hx beyond their mental grasp, or involving 
ideaa entirely foreign to their minds, you are ih 
aftir way to exdta disgust at the outstart, and 
oaU down juvenile blessings on your head in fu- 
ture years. For pupils at this stage, we scarce- 
ly know which is the worse, to make them rely 
on themeelvea in despairing efforts to find a 
theme that will suit, or to distract their worried 
bvuna vrith a theme about which, to use their 
owm langmge, '« they can't say the first thing." 
The one m Scylla and the other Charybdia ; and 



both must be avoided. As our first suggestion, 
then, we might give the following : 

Ahoayt be sure that the subject it adapted to th§ 
eapadty of the aeholar. If, however, you are • 
practical joker and fond of indulging in a little 
fun at your pupils' expense, suppose you dis- 
tribute a list of topics something like these 
among your class : •* Lydi«, jou may take 
Freedom ; Jarvls, Virtue ; George, Patriotism ; 
Frances, Truth ; Nancy, Hope." If woe-be- 
gone faces do not picture forth the anguish of 
terror-stricken hearts, then the countenance la 
not the mirror of the soul. Such a scene would 
furnish Willis's Farrhasius with as beautiful a 
death-agony as that famous painter caught from 
tortured age. Seriously, however, boys and 
i^rls should not be puzzled with abstractions* 
Their faculties ate of too lively, practical, com- 
mon-place a tendency to look long enough at 
things that have no substantial existence. It is 
far better to draw their themes from what they 
have seen and felt and heard, or from any sour- 
ces concerning which they may be more or leea 
informed* This leada naturally to our second 
suggestion : 

Select such eubjectit frequently , a< may Be con^ 
nected toilh their etudiet. There are two advan- 
tages in this plan : they will feel not entirely at 
sea -»- that they are in possession of authoritlea 
in the shape of text books which they can con- 
sult ; and it has the effect of obliging them to 
reproduce their lessons in their thoughts, and 
thus impress them on their memories. To il- 
lustrate : here is an intermediate class that la 
studying Parley's History of the World. Now, 
you may confidently propose aa a theme to the 
majority of them, ••The Causes of the Ameri- 
can Revolution," knowing that what might oth- 
erwise seem too elevated and dignified a quea- 
tion, will not be considered by the scholars at 
all formidable, for the simple reason that they 
have heard the teacher expiate on that very 
point, besides being somewhat familiar with it 
from previous study. Again: this class is at ge- 
ography ; they have been repeating for months, 
perhaps, ad infinitum and ad nauseam, that the 
soil is fertile ; the climate mild ; agriculture in 
a backward state ; that horses and sheep are 
raised in abundance ; that cotton, figs, orangea 
and potatoes are the chief productions. Their 
heads are full of ft confused jumble of physical 
facts. To give them an opportunity of sorting 
this medley, some times give a geographical top- 
ic. What countries have a mUd climate, and 
their firuits ? for example, will oblige the pupil 
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to look orer his Mitchell or Gomell» and classi- 
fy his knowledge under that head. 

We shall dose by subjoining a sui&cient num- 
ber of historical and geographical themes to in- 
dicate our method, merely remarking that the 
plan may be applied to other studies, and that 
we shall pursue this branch of inquiry in our 
next. 

GBOQBAPHICA.L : Wherc is coal found* and 
what kind of countries are they } (So all the 
minerals.) What do we eat that comes from 
abroad? What do we eat that comes from 
home ? How would you go to London ? de- 
Boribing the route and places passed through. 
What nations depend chiefly on agricutture, 
and their customs, etc. ? on commerce ? Name 
the principal wild animals of the United States, 
and briefly describe each ; of Europe. The 
greatest natural curiosities in the world ? 

HiSTOBXCAL : How many wars between Eng- 
land and the United States, and their causes ? 
What settlements did the Spaniards make in 
America, and their object } The best monarchs 
of England. In how many ways has the In- 
dian been made to leave hlb lands ? 

It will be seen that both these lists demand 
some examination of those portions of the re- 
spectiye sciences to which they refer. They are 
so framed that the pupil can not And his mate- 
rial ready made to his hands m the book before 
him, but must of necessity search and compare ; 
and in this process lies the driU at which we 
aim. Be careful that in assigning the subject 
you are not too laconic, always giring explana- 
tions as to the course of thought you wish them 
to pursue. 



Thb following Terse is worthy of the English 
Augustan age. It was composed by a student 
of Union College : 

" Here lies a dodge who dodged all good, 
And dodged a deal of eril ; 
Bat after dodging all he could. 
He couldn't dodge the deril." 



BxT. E. H. Chapik says : •* New York has 
eoTered the breast of the Union with a shield 
of gold, and has girt it around with a liring 
bulwark of mighty sinews and bristling steel." 



Whbn we read the almost interminable sen- 
tences of some writers, we ■ cannot help think- 
ing that their readers are in danger of being 
miUne$d io d$ath. 



For the SohoolaMSter. 
A Olaiioe at Bootli 



Xo one of the five grand diTisions of Che 
globe possesses a greater variety of interesttrg 
subjects for study than South America. Its pe- 
culiar situation and great extent render it at- 
tractive in a geograpical and commercial point 
of view, while its internal structure, its animal 
and vegetable productions, furnish the natunl- 
ist with labor for a life- time. Its river sytteou 
are the most gigantic in the world, affiirdiag 
ample water communication from the Atlaslie 
to the very foot of the Andes. Its pteins ars 
second to none, both in extent and variety of 
productions. Its magniflcmt forasta of tdl 
trees, whose tops are interwoven and bound to- 
pether into one vast network of overhangiag 
verdure, by the creeping, parasitical plants Aat 
twine around their massive trunks ; its mtold 
and unknown wealth of silver, gold and dia* 
monds ; the unparalleled splendor and sublimi- 
ty uf its mountain peaks and chatna, that ex- 
tend its entire length, and whose dasxling snm- 
mits flash in the sunlight with more than fia> 
mond-lixe brilliancy ; and the towering volea- 
noes, whose fire- crowned cones rise like bea- 
cons upon a rock-bound coast, chjlleiiffe lie 
world for their magnitude and unrivalled gian- 
deur. 

South America extends, in length, from Ckpe 
Horn to the Isthmus of Panama, abovt intj- 
one hundred and twenty geographical wukm ; 
and in width, from Cape St. Roque on the At- 
lantic, to Cape Blanco on the Paeifle, abeot 
twenty-seven hundred and fifty milea. Its 
is about six and a half millions square 
and extending through some seventy degiaas of 
latitude, it possesses all the varietiea of cUanEiib 
soil and productions. 

In its general outline it is not Tery vnEks 
North America, and as we examine them waan 
closely we are particularly wtnak vrith tek 
similarity. In both, their greateat langA is 
north and south, and their Boutham po rt io ns 
narrow gradually down towarda a point. Iks 
Pacific coast of both is very oontinvoQS, pae- 
senting but few deep bays or good harbon. 
The Atlantic eoast of each b oompaiativaly 
low and sandy, especially in the aontlieni por- 
tions, the latter extending in Che saine gcneni 
direction, northeast and south weat ; while the 
northern coasts lie northwest and 
A chain of lofty mountains follows the 
coast the entire length of both sactioaa, aad in 
the oentie.of eadi.tl^ are hrokoa mt» 
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aad tnnsrene ridges, forming Icmgitadinal val- 
kyt and elermted pUteant. So netr are they to 
the eoaet that no large rivers flow into the Pa* 
dfic. A range of moantains skirts the south- 
ern portion of the Atlantic coasts, the Allegha- 
aies in North corresponding to the Brszilian in 
8oath America ; while the high lands forming 
the water-shed of the St. Lawrence on its north 
em side hare their counterpart in the Parime 
mountains^ north of the Amazon. 

A great central plain stretches almost the en- 
tire length of both dhrisions, differing mostly 
ia eUmate and productions. The water systems 
tnd river basins, although differing in magni- 
tude, are very similar in position. The La Pla- 
ta and its tributaries drain the southern portion 
of the great central plain, as the Mississippi 
does that of North America. The Amazon, 
with its long arms, covers the central portion, 
like the St. Lawrence and the great lakes ; while 
the Orinoco will find its counterpart in the wa- 
ter basin around Hudson's and Baffin's bays, 
ind the Magdalene in the McKenzie, which 
ibws into the Arctic Ocean. 

The situation of South America is most fa- 
vnible for the supply of the water which finds 
its way back to the ocean in such magnificent 
streams, by catching and condensing all the va- 
por that the trade winds carry over the land 
and depositing it in immense quantities upon the 
nonntain sides. By an examination of the map, 
it will be seen that the Brazilian mountains lie 
directly aoroiis the track of these trade winds, 
eonsequently, as they sweep onward, heavily 
iaden with the vast evaporizing products of the 
ocean, they are carried upwards from one thou- 
sand to three thousand feet, and a part of their 
vapor condensed and discharged upon both 
■idea of these mountains. 

The remainder is carried across the plains be- 
yond, until they eome in contact with the An- 
des, where they are all deposited, to be return- 
ed again to the sea through the mighty rivers 
that have their rise there. In the summer sea- 
son the beat is so much more intense that the 
eondensing isothermal line is considerably more 
derated than in the winter, hence the vapors 
eaa rise to a greater height and sweep across 
the plains to the mountains without discharg- 
ing their contents. Consequently the plains 
dry up and vegetation almost ceases* But as 
the eondensing point becomes lower in winter, 
the doiids within the influence of the irregula- 
tkias of some parts of the surfSuo, discharge 
4ha^ Mfttnta npoa the plains in gnat abund* 



anee. Then it is that they are eovered with 
luxuriant grass, intermingled with gaudy flow* 
ers, thus affording a landscape as wide as th» 
vision can extend clothed in perfect lovelineaa 
and beauty. North America, on the contnury, 
has the condensing line always within the influ* 
ence of the earth's surface, and hence the whole 
valley west of the Alleghanies is well supplied 
with rains the year round. 

The Andes form an impassable barrier, over 
which the clouds cannot pass, consequently 
rain seldom falls on the west side of the moun- 
tains. The writer has seen months on the Pa- 
cific coast of South America without seeing • 
single drop of rain. 

In fact, the people there would be almost as 
much frightened at seeing a shower of rain, so 
that water would run in the streets, as they 
would be at a shower of fiery meteors, or the 
violent eruption of a neighboring volcano, ac- 
companied by a tremendous earthquake. Some 
of them would doubtless be as incredulous. If 
told of the immense floods of the Orinoco oi 
Amazon, as was the King of Bomba, when in- 
formed that water could be made hard enough 
to walk upon. e. 



The First Bilk Kill in Bncland. 

One hundred and fifty years ago — according 
to history — there were no silk mills in Eng- 
land, as there are now ; and here I quote frtim 
an old book the account of how it came : 

*( The Italians had long been in the exclusive 
possession of the art of silk- throwing, when 
about the year 1715, a young mechanio and 
draughtsman, named Jnhn Lombe, undertook 
the perilous task of visiting Italy to procure 
drawings or mrdnls of the machinery necessary 
for the undertaking. He remained there some- 
time, and obtained access to the silk- works by 
corrupting two of the workmen, through whose 
assistance he inspected the machinery in pri- 
vate ; and whatever parts he obtained a know- 
ledge of in these clandestine visits, he recorded 
on paper before he slept. When his plan was 
just completed, his intention was discovered, 
and he was compelled to seek the safety of his 
life by a precipitate flight into England, where 
he arrived in safety with the two Italians who 
had favored his scheme. Fixing on Derby as a 
proper place for his design, he agreed with the 
corporation for an island, or swamp, in the river, 
on which he then erected and established hie 
mill, at an expense of nearly £80,000 ($150,* 
000), which charge he enabled himself tp detey 
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by th« erection and employment of temporary 
machines in the town hall and other places* be- 
fore the completion of his great work. In 1718 
he procured a patent for fourteen years, to se- 
cure the profits arising from his address and in- 
genuity. But his days Terged to a close ; for 
before half this period liad elapsed, treachery 
and poison had brought him to his grave. The 
Italians whose trade began rapidly to decrease, 
WHre exasperated to vengeance, and resolved on 
the destruction of the man whose ingenuity had 
thus turned the current of their business into an- 
other channel ; this they accomplished through 
the machinations of an artful woman, sent from 
Italy for that purpose. But though suspicion 
was almost streugthened into certainty from the 
circumstances that transpired on her examina- 
tion, yet, the evidence being indecisive, she was 
discharged. The *death of this lamented artist 
did not, however, prove fatal to his patriotic 
scheme ; for the machinery was in full action, 
and the business became every day more suc- 
cessful. John Lombe was succeeded by his 
brother William, who committed suicide, on 
which the property devolved to his cousin, Sir 
Thomas Lombe, who, previously to the expira- 
tion ot the patent, petitioned Parliament for its 
renewal ; but the legislature, wishing to reward 
the promoters of national benefit, and at the 
same time to spread the knowledge of so useful 
an invention, granted him £14,000 ($70,000) in 
lieu of a new patent, on condition that he would 
suffer a complete model of the work to be taken 
and deposited in the Tower for public inspec- 
tion, which was accordingly done. The exten- 
sive fabric occupied by the machinery stands 
upon high piles of oak, doubly planked and 
covered with stone- work, on which are turned 
thirteen arches, that sustain the walls. Its 
whole length is one hundred and ten feet, its 
breadth thirty-nine feet, and its height fifty- five 
and a half feet ; it contains five stories, besides 
the under- works, and is lighted by four hundred 
and sixty- eight widows. The whole of this 
elaborate machine, comprising about fourteen 
thousand wheels, is put in motion by a water- 
wheel, twenty-three feet in diameter." 

Such was the first silk-mill in England, and 
the circumstances under which it was erected. 
— IFm. Chr. Advocate, 



Qkhivb and Labok. — Alexander Hamilton 
onot said to an intimate friend, <* Men give me 
■ome credit for genius. All the genius that I 
hftTe lias Just in this : When I hare a subjeet 



in hand I study it profoundly. Day and Bi|^ 
it is before me. I explore it in all its bearings. 
My mmd becomes pervaded with it. Then the 
effort which I make is what the people are pleas- 
ed to call the fruits of genius. It is the froits 
of labor and thought." 

Mr. Webster once replied to a gentleman who 
pressed him to (peak on a subject of great im- 
portance, «* The subject interests me deeply, but 
I have not time. There, sir," pointing to a huge 
pile of letters on the table, '* there is a pile of 
ananswered letters, to which I must reply be- 
fore the close of the session (which was then 
three dayH off). I have not time to master the 
subject so as to do it justice." *■ But, Ur. 
Webster, a few words from you would domueb 
to awaken public attention to it." *■ If then 
be so much weight in my words as you repi^ 
sent, it is bccaufe I do not allow myself to 
speak on any subject till I have imbued ay 
mind with it." 



For the Schoolmatter. 
Self-Govemment. 

No person can be said to be educated until he 
has complete self-control. He may have passed 
through the highest seminaries of learning, pos- 
sess great knowledge of books, yet, if he has 
not power over the faculties of his miud and 
body he is yet uneducated, and needs to grad- 
uate in the school of self- discipline. There is 
too much general government, too little sdf- 
govemment. Men ignore self-control, but aie 
profuse in controlling others. Thus it is, that 
few do their own duty, but can eaaUy tell what 
others should do. 

Self-government, I consider, should be the 
chief object in the education of children. Eve- 
rywhere ** grown-up children " suffer for want 
of power to govern themselves. They eeas- 
menoed existence being governed, were (uljeet 
to the ** stronger arm " of teachers — through 
childhood and manhood were subject to the 
governing power of law without, but the de- 
ments of the law within were never pioperiy 
unfolded, so as to afford a sufficient power ef 
self-control. Thus have men been edueated, 
and thus are criminals made and wrongs preva- 
lent. An individual whose temper and passUaiii 
are not under the control of reaaon and intel- 
lect is an unsafe person, and liable, from the 
slightest cause, to oommit the worst of wroegs. 
There are but few men but what are eanly 
thrown into a whirlwind of ill- temper. Why 
is this i Simply beeauae they haTs not ban 
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edceated to goTern themteWea. Boys often get 
ttgry from the slightest provocation, and fight 
er engage in other acta oi wrong ; and if men are 
joatifled in losing control of their minds, parenta 
and teachers, why should children be censured 
for doing the same thing ? Can the action of a 
frealty be right in a parent or teacher and wrong 
m a child r Certainly not. Then, if parents 
and educators would establish the power of 
sdf-control in the mind of the child or pupil, 
let them first establish it in .themselves. 

To unfold this desirable requisite in the mind 
of the pupil, it is necessary that he feels that 
the teacher has confidence in him and is not 
afraid to^trust him. Many a rude, bad boy has 
been reformed by feeling that a teacher loved 
him and Lnposed confidence in him. Such is 
the nature of mankind. Let an individual feel 
that he is suspected by community as being evil, 
sad he is on the highway of recklessness and 
impropriety. As with men, so with children. 
Then, if the teacher would develop the elements 
of the inner- being so as to produce a true and 
permanent guide to the young existence, let him 
place confidence in his pupil, CTen though it 
may sometimes be mi«-pla6ed. I have great 
confidence in human nature, and strong faith in 
the child's ability and power to judge of his 
sets, what is right and what is wrong. Let the 
children but see that those who govern them are 
ever actuated by the principles of goodness, jus- 
tice and right, and they will have confidence 
and love and respect them. I have no faith in 
the rod to establish anything ; I believe it to be 
a relic of barbarism, and those parents and 
teachers who so frequently resort to it have 
hardly emerged from heathenism. There is a 
more potent weapon whfth can be used for good, 
with permanently beneficial results. Let the 
child's inner consciousness of right and wrong 
be awakened and unfolded, and let love be su- 
preme in the being of the educator, and the rod 
will be as weak in comparison as a tow string 
to a well-welded chain. Thus, too, may the 
habit and power of self-government be estab- 
lished. By a frequent appeal to the child's 
sense of right and wrong, his conscience will 
be strenghthened, and he will soon learn that 
there is that within from which he cannot be 
hid. Every child has the germ within of all 
that is necessary for his guide and self-govern- 
ment ; and it ia only necessary for the educator 
to unfold that germ in harmony with the laws 
of its being to insure a full and complete self- 
control. A duld thus oducated •• ia a law unto 
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himself," and is never wanting for a gnid« to 
lead him in wisdom's ways and virtue's holy 
shrine. All other education is superficial and 
lacks the vital elements of true and permanent 
happiness. In the education of children, the 
pertnanent good should always be firttt present 
convenience aeeond, and the love of Mng maB" 
ter last. Hence, a true teacher will study to 
know what will be for the permanent good of 
the child and use only such means as will ac- 
complish that end. Thus may all the teachers 
of our land labor, and they will receive a per* 
manent blessing in so doing. b. c. 

Cenireville, R* /. 



The Story of Little Patohy. 

FOB BOYS TO BBAD AND PBOFIT BT. 

'^How are you, little Patchy?" ezclidmed 
William Brooks, a tall, well-dressed boy, as 
one of his schoolmates, with large patches on 
the knees of his trowsers, came into the yard. 
" Cloth Is cheap down your way, isn't it? Your 
motherseems very liberal in the quantity she 
has stuck on your knees. Come, Tim/' he con- 
tinued, turning toward another well-dressed 
boy, ** let us see if Patcby's mother hasn't used 
glue on his pants, for I don't believe she can 
sew as nicely as that. 

The two boys started toward the trembling 
child. " You siian't tear my clothes !" he cried , 
as William caught his finger nnder the edge of 
one of the patches, ** for mother sat up half the 
night to mend them, and I'll tell the teacher if 
you don't let me alone." 

" Tell the teacher, wUl you I I should Uke to 
see you telling of me! My father would tip 
you and your mother out of his shanty before 
you could say Jack Robinson, if you did such 
a thing as that. Now, go and tell," he continu- 
ed, as he ripped one of the patches nearly off, 
leaving Samuel Ward's bare knee exposed. 

Samuel, instead of telling the teacher as he 
had threatened, turned toward home, with the 
tears running down his rosy cheeks. 

"Here, Sam Patch, why don't you tell?" 
William added, as he followed behind SamueL 
" Ah I I knew you wouldn't dare do it. You'd 
find that shanty a more comfortable place to 
sleep in to-night than the street, so you'd better 
trot home and get your mother to mend your 
clothes ; or, if you like it better, you can call 
at our kitchen door and ask Bridget to go to 
the rag bag and get you one of my old suits, 
and then it won't cost your mother so much for 
patchett". 
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Samuel was naturally an amiable boy, but 
this was too much for his good-nature to bear ; 
he turned suddenly toward William, with liis 
face flushed with anger, and exclaimed, '^ You're 
an ugly, wicked boy. Bill, and when I'm big 
enough I'll give you a good whipping for this I 
Yes, I'll do it, if I Uye to be a man !" 

"Why, Patchy, dear, you're really getting 
smart," he returned, in a sneering tone, ^ I 
think we must put you in captain of our com- 
pany. Boys," he continued, turning toward 
those who had followed him, " let us give three 
cheers for Patchy." 

The air rang with the shouts of half-a-dozen 
boys, while Samuel was hastening toward home, 
holding up the patch so that he might hide his 
naked knee. 

Samuel Ward was the only child of his wid- 
owed mother. She lived in a little cottage, 
owned by William Brooks's father, and situated 
on the out-skirts of his farm, and supported 
herself and child by washing and ironing for 
the villagers. She could earn but little, and 
was according obliged to economize closely in 
order to supply herself and child with the com- 
mon necessaries of life. Samuel at this time 
was eleven years of age, and his mother worked 
on, hoping that in a few years he would par- 
tially support himself and eventually be able to 
render her some assistance. He was a sensi- 
tive boy, and it often required all the courage 
he could summon to go to school with his 
thread-bare clothes and naked feet; but his 
mother used to tell him, if he got his lessons 
well and obeyed his teacher, it was more to Ms 
credit than to be dressed in the finest broad- 
cloth. He felt the truth of this when he was 
by his mother's side, but found it hard to realize 
when his play-fellows were making sport of his 
appearance. He had on this morning felt re- 
luctant to wear the garments his mother had 
mended, but he resolved to be a remarkably 
good boy, and then the teacher's praises would 
make him forget how he looked. When he 
reached home he found his mother had gone 
out to work, but he succeeded in entering the 
house through a window, and then he sat down 
and cried as if his heart would break. He could 
see no use in trying to learn, and he resolved 
he wouldn't go to school any more, and wouldn't 
try to be anybody. Then he wished he could 
die, and his mother, too, and go home to heaven 
and live with his father, where he wouldn't 
have to wear patches, and where they would 
all love him and be kind to him. Thus he sat 
thinking hour after hour, when the bell rang 



twelve o'clock, and his mother came home. 
She was very sorry for him, but all the cooio- 
lation she could offer was to mend his clothes 
and advise him to go to school in the afternooB, 
and perhaps William would not be so nnldiid 
again. 

He obeyed his mother, but he started 6x 
school with not half the courage he had in the 
morning. On his way, when his eyes fell apon 
the great patches, the tears would begin to 
chase each other rapidly down his cheeks. He 
wondered, as he went along, why God let his 
mother be so poor, when she was the best wo- 
man in the whole world, and why he took las 
father to heaven when they wanted him so 
much here. Then he thought he ought to love 
God very much for letting him stay with hb 
mother, because he afforded her so much com- 
fort, she said, and there would be nothing in the 
world for her to live for, if it was not lor him; 
and he resolved he would treat every one kind- 
ly, let them be as unkind to him as they might 

He succeeded in reaching the school-yard 
without being observed by the boys, and dor- 
ring the recess William Brooks was so busy 
training his company that he did not find time 
to tease Patchy as usual. When school closed 
Samuel hastened home feeling unusually hap- 
py, and his patches looked not more than hilf 
as big as when he started for school. The next 
day, however, William began vexing him by 
calling him all kinds of comical name« to mike 
the boys laugh. Samuel bore his trouble re- 
markably well, and he tried for his moUiei's 
sake to control his temper, though at times it 
was rather hard work. The only retaliation he 
ever offered was a threat of what he woold do 
when he grew to be a big boy. For this Wil- 
liam called him a coward, and dared him to 
strike a blow then. Samuel never raised his 
hand to strike, though he was strongly tempted 
to do BO, and he lived to rejoice that he so 
manfully resisted this temptation. 

Ten years passed away, and Samuel, doling 
the time, by industiy and perseverance, bad 
gradually risen step alter step, until be was s 
clerk, with a salary sufficient to support him- 
self and his mother comfortably, and able to 
make a respectable appeaianco in the world. 

William Brooks, during the time, had been 
admitted as a partner in his father's lai|^ me^ 
cantlle establishment, and the firm of Broola 
<& Co. did the largest wholesale dry goo(b 
business of any house in the city. lYUlismt 
however, was of but little consequence in the 
firm ; he merely had the name of doing bn^* 
ness^ while his fi^tli^r aa4 ills der^ d|d ^ 
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work. He had no inducement to work, for his 
lather supplied all his wants, and he conse- 
quently valued money but little more than the 
air he breathed. While Samuel, early and late, 
was poring over long pages of accounts, hap- 
py in the thought that he was able to support 
his mother, and stimulated to still further ex- 
ertions by the hope that eventually he should 
have the means to purchase her a home, Wil- 
liam was riding about the country, neglecting 
his business, driving fast horses, and wasting 
his money by betting on their speed. Thus 
the two young men started on the journey of 
life. 



Ten years more passed away. During this 
* time William's father died, and the care of the 
business fell upon the son, and with the help 
of the well-trained and faithful clerks his fath- 
er leftliehind, his business went on apparently 
socoessltil for some years. But when the great 
financial crisis of 1857 came upon the commer- 
cial world, with scarcely a day's warning, Wil- 
liam found he must sink with the rest. The 
banks refused to discount his notes, and he 
could raise no money on either his real estate 
or personal property. It fell like a terrible 
Mow upon iiim, when he realized that the pro- 
perty which liis father had spent a lifetime in 
accumnlating must all be sacrificed to meet a 
note of only a few thousand dollars. 

The morning after the papers had announced 
ids fidlure, he sat in his office a completely sub- 
dued man. He looked back upon his past life, 
and plainly saw where lie bad erred. He had 
wasted his time and money, and had lived to no 
purpose whatever but pleasure, when he might 
at least have secured a knowledge of business 
during these misspent years. Now he had noth- 
ing to fkll back upon, and bitterly did he regret 
his folly. As he sat there with a pale, anxious 
countenance, the door opened, and a stranger 
entered. 

''This is Mr. Brooks, is it not?" he asked as 
he came toward the desk where William sat. 

** It is,** he replied, looking up, expecting to 
see one of his creditors. 

"William Brooks?" 

** That is my name." 

** Yon stopped payment, I saw by yesterday's 
papers," the stranger continued, taking an of- 
fered seat. 

"Yes," he sadly replied, "all my property 
most be sacrificed to meet a note of only a few 
thousand." 

" How much do you need to meet your pre- 
sent payment?" 



" Six thousand dollars to-day, would save 



n 



me. 
" What security can you give ?" 

A ray of hope lighted up William's counte- 
nance as he replied, " Security on the best real 
estate in the city — worth four times that 
amount. Have you any idea where the money 
can be raised ?" 

" I think I can accommodate you. Seeing a 
notice of your suspension, acd having money I 
wished to invest, I have traveled over fifty 
miles this morning in order to help you out of 
your troubles." 

" To whom am I indebted for this act of kind- 
ness ?" he exclaimed, as he passionately grasp- 
ed the stranger's hand. 

" You do not rememl)er me ; but we were 
school fellows twenty years ago; my name is 
Ward— ^Samuel Ward." 

"Samuel Ward," he repeated, "the name 
has gone from me. 'Tls strange I should for* 
get so true and faithfUl a firiend." 

" You have not forgotten LiitU Patchy^ have 
you, who used to go to the Academy in Brook" 
dale, and how the boys used to tease him and 
laugh at the great patches on his clothes and 
he used to run home crying to his poor mo- 
ther? At any rate. Patchy remembers you. I 
used then to think, if I lived to be a man, I 
would have my revenge; but manhood has 
changed my feelings ; and when I saw the no- 
tice of your failure, I concluded the best pun- 
ishment I could give you, and the one you 
would be the most likely to remember, and at 
the same time afibrd me the most satlsfkction, 
would be to lend you a helping hand in the 
midst of your misfortunes." 

"This is too much for me," William returned, 
his eyes filling with tears ; "it is truly heaping 
coals of fire upon my head; but I trust," he 
continued, in a tremulous voice, "that I never 
shall forget the lesson this noble act teaches 
me, that the most effoccual punishment you 
can give an enemy, is to return good for evil." 

"Yes, and if you have children," Samuel ad- 
ded, "teach them to treat kindly the poor and 
despised ; warm and generous hearts beat as 
often beneath a thread-bare coat as beneath 
the finest broadcloth. If wliat I have done tills 
morning causes one of our worthy poor to be 
more kindly considered, I shall be well repaid 
for all my trouble." 

A few hours after William received his mon- 
ey and Samuel his mortgage, andfh)m that day 
they have been warm and faithfM friends ; and 
William, through Samuel's in^aeuce, has be- 
come a wiser and a better man. 
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^or the Schoolmaster. 
Orthography. 

tv the science of Orthography teaches more 
than the correct writing of words, then it teach- 
es more than its name implies. Were this limit 
assigned to it, it would he one of the most es- 
sential branches of grammar. Bat grammarians 
appear to have stumbled about clumsily, very 
much in the dark, when searching for materials 
to make up this element of their science. 
Whether there be in any other subject so much 
that is useless, so gross instances of awkward- 
ness in arrangement, so thoroughly mis-shapen 
a mass of matter for the digestion of voung stu- 
dents in teat- books in any science, is really to be 
questioned. It seems as though grammar- mak- 
ers had settled on this topic last, much as book- 
makers in general accomplish their prefaces, and 
in sheer despair had crowded in, out of all the 
old dry grammars within their reach, whatever 
oonoeming letters, whether of their soui^ds, their 
form, their combinatione or their powers, that 
they could lay their hands upon. How a pn- 
pil, by any natural mode of reasoning or by any 
adaptation of facts, is ever to learn how to bpell 
or how to pronounce by any such method as 
that he has had before him, it is quite impossi- 
ble to see. 



In part, this confusion of material is explain- 
ed when it is known that the old grammarians, 
especially the Latin, assigned to the general 
science we are writing upon, not only the writ- 
ing but the reading and the speaking of the 
language with correctness and propriety. And 
under these last two heads — reading and speak- 
ing — now left so far out of -view by the pres- 
etkce of well- arranged dictionaries as to render 
the treatment of the topic of pronunciation un- 
necessary in grammar books — nothing is promi- 
nently said in our grammars after the topic of 
Orthography is passed. Yet the old remarks 
on pronunciation are retained, and so we have 
words dissected into every imaginable shape 
and letters classified after every sort of design. 
There are vocals, sub vocals and aspirates ; long 
vocals and short vocals, continuous vocals and 
explosive vocals, and so on as to the sound of 
letters. Then there are vowels and consonants, 
under which subjects the grammatist sagely re- 
marks that vocal letters and vowels are identi- 
cal, and that subvocals and aspirates are identi- 
oal with consonants. There are, too, silent let- 
ters and equivalents. And all this concerning 
latters when standing alone I 



Take breath, kind reader. Another bmeh 
of the science yet awaits — the combination of 
letters. Here are diphthongs, proper and impro- 
per; proper and improper triphthongs; the anioo 
of vowels and consonants ; and next is the gea- 
eral subject of syllables. Of syllables there sie 
monosyllables and dissyllables and trisyllables^ 
nay, shudder not, if you know perchance the 
Greek numerals, reader-^the numbering of ijl- 
lables extends no further. All other words iis 
merely poly- (many) syllables. 

But I cannot consent to weary the patience 
of my reader by giving any further indicationi 
of the subject brought forth in the books. I 
believe that he can discern very little by study- , 
ing Orthography with care in the books them- 
selves, that is in such form as to be really 
adapted to lead any one directly towards at- 
taining power over language if he has not al- 
ready gained much more of such power than is 
presupposed to be the attribute of one scarosly 
commencing grammar. True analysis is proper 
and exceedingly useful. Diligent pursuit of a 
science into its remotest and minutest subdivi- 
sions is a primary method of attaining a know- 
ledge of it 'r yet of what possible benefit can it 
be for a student to learn such varied and ex- 
haustive analyses as these and to commit to me- 
mory, the deductions of mature minds while 
most that he learns must atter all be of no pos- 
Mble use to him, and a great portion of all these 
scientific and very minute conclusiona are drop* 
ped at the threshold of the next science and af> 
terwards scarcely thought of at all ^ 



The argument that the arrangement of topics 
is beneficial since it leads him to understand fu- 
ture subdivsions of Parts of Speech, is too shal- 
low for any but mere apologists. It can be sp* 
plied to the most useless of pursuits and is 
about as conclusive as that which would com- 
mend proficiency in the game of dominoes siaee 
it cultivates the mathematical powers. Leare 
out, do you say, reader, the whole topic of Or- 
thography till the next topic, of Btynaology, be 
mastered ? This would be wiser than to wait 
too long in the mere introductory portioas of 
grammar, but when shall it be introduced ? It 
were better to restrict the subject to its proper 
limits, to the study of the form of words ; and 
to institute, not before, but after or along with 
Etymology, a thorough drill from speUiag-book 
or dictionary on the form of words and on the 
simplest kind of syllabication. 

HxxKT Claei. 
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Natural Science. 

CoiCM umoATlONB for this Depaitme&t should be ad' 
dfOMod to 1. F.Cady. Warren. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
The Sphinx Quinqnemaotilatus. 

A few duyn since I receired a small package by 
etptess. It was brooghl to the door of mf school- 
Toom by a lad who was ignorant of the source 
whence it came, and said there was '* nothing to 
pay." A free package ! Moderate in si^c-^ylin- 
dfieal in form— ^probably a token from some friend 
"perhaps a Teritable bijou ! I remote the liga- 
ture, " ineidere linum" I And a note enfolding a 
casket-^no, not of silver, but, for its purpose, just 
as good. The note is in the hand of a much val- 
ued friend. I read : 

*' Last evening I found a strange fellow on my 
strawberry bed," (a thief ^ no doubt, thought L) 
** and gave him different lodgings." (Right! He 
de9erved a place in the '* lock-up,") ** I put him 
gently into a pasteboard match-box," fwhcU! a 
thief in a match^xt) " but not liking his accom- 
modations, I suppose he gnawed a hole through 
the box and escaped." (Let the exclamations pcus.) 
"I recaptured him, however, and not knowing 
what he is, either species or genus, I send him to 
yon. If you can make anything of him you are 
welcome. He may be a common buKi but he is 
new to me." 

And now what can the ** strange fellow " be ? 
On Opening the box I found what was intended 
for a magnificent specimen of the Sphinx quinque- 
nuKukUitSf or five spotted Sphinx, with its wings 
but partially developed. It was to me a very fa- 
miliar acquaintance ; but as it was new to my ex- 
cellent friend, and may be equally so to some oth- 
ers who look with a little curiosity into the natur- 
alists* comer in Trb Schoolmastbk, I will ven- 
tuTe to detail the manner in which I obtained my 
first intelligible acquaintance with this variety of 
the Sphinx. 

Some eight years since, among some other ento- 
mological experiments, I resoWed to learn the his- 
tory of the large green worm which is so frequent- 
ly seen upon the vines of the potato and tomato. 
At that time I had no means of information at 
hand except experiment. It was near the close of 
July when I selected two of these worms, which I 
found upon my tomatoes, and carefully fed them 
up to the time of the commencement of the sum- 
mer vacation. At this time they were three inches 
or more in length, marked with the usual oblique 
whitish stripes along their sides, and wearing the 
pecnliar thorn-like appendage upon the tail, which 
characteristixes the species *, but they did not seem 
at all ready to exhibit any new development of 
form or nature. Here was a dilemma. I wished 
to be absent with my family during a large portion 



of the vacation, and was qnite at a loss what to do 
with my pets. I finally hit upon an expedient. 
There was standing in my garden a good-sized 
flower pot with a thrifty tomato plant growing in it. 
I took this, placed it in a pail partly filled with 
water, to keep the plant from withering, and care- 
fully guarding the worms from being drowned by 
covering the space between the flower pot and the 
pail with thick paper, I placed them upon the 
plant, set the pail with its contents into a sink in 
a small pantry containing a window, shut the door 
and left them them to enjoy their banquet in se- 
curity. On returning from my visit I lost but lit- 
tle time in neglecting to look after my worms. 
They were nowhere to be found. They had de- 
voured nearly all the leaves and young fruit upon 
the tomato plant, which was still fresh and patting 
forth praiseworthy efforts to recover from its ter- 
rible scathing, but they had vanished and not left 
a trace behind. I searched every nook and cre- 
vice from topmost shelf to remotest corner. There 
was no possible place of escape, and yet they were 
fairly gone. One only place remained. I had not 
searched the flower pot. Carefully I began to re- 
move the earth, and had not proceeded far before 
I discovered a brown chrysalis with an appendage, 
bending round from the head to the breast, resem- 
bling the handle of a jug. Soon I disoovexed an- 
other. 

One part of the enigma was solved. Clearly it 
was the habit of the worms to retire into the earth 
before passing into the form of chrysalids. In the 
month of October I went )o the city of Savannahi 
Georgia, to spend a year in the poetically " sunny 
South," but did not forget to take my chrysalidji 
along with me.* In due time they gave forth ma- 
ture insects, earlier than they would have done at 
the North, and thus the mystery was solved. Dur- 
ing my residence in Savanoah I captured several 
of the same species, and also two or three speci- 
mens of the splendid Carolina Sphinx, or Hawk- 
moth, as they were poising themselves on the wingi 
just at nightfall, while sipping honey from the 
flowers, with their proboscis extended from three 
to flve inches in length. 

I have often found the chrysalids of these moths 
when spading up the earth in spring. The mature 
insects make their appearance in the month of 
July, and may be seen, after dusk, poising them- 
selves on the wing among the flowers while suck- 
ing the honey with their excessively long proboscis. 
While thus engaged their appearance so much re- 
sembles that of a humming bird that they might 



* I oongratulate myself that this was beforg the days 
of socessioD. The months I spent there were months of 
pleasure and romance. They eould not be so now. It is 
not pleasant to think that the beautiful city, with whose 
entire vicinity I had become familiar in my frequent ram- 
bles in search of some new tree or shrub, some novel 
plant or Inseot, is trodden by the fset of traitors. Bnt it 
shaU not be always thus. 
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be easily mistaken by a careless observer. Heiice 
they are often desigoated by the name of hum- 
ming^bird moths. Their distinctive features are so 

• marked that they are not easily mistaken. Their 
wings are long and narrow, and terminate almost 
in a jSoint. Their structure is much stronger than 
that of most of the Lepidoptera, and they are mov> 
^ed by very powerful muscles. Their motions are 
8o rapid and so forcible, that when captured, it re- 
quires no inconsiderable effort to hold them in the 
fingers. Indeed, I have sometimes experienced a 
sensation very much like that produced by a mod- 
erate galvanic circuit, while holding them between 
the thumb and finger, owing to the intense rapidi- 
ty of the muscular action by which they were at- 

* tempting to escape. Their bodies are thick, ta- 
pering gradually from the thorax to the extremity 
of the abdomen, thus imparting to the insect a re- 
markable gracefulness of form. The Sphinx quin- 
quemacukUtu is one of the largest of the genus, its 
wings measuring very nearly five inches from tip 
to tip, when expanded. It derives its specific 
name from five orange-colored spots on each side 
of the abdomen. The ground color is gray, mark- 
ed with lines and bands of a darker color. 

The name of the Sphinx is said to have been 
given to this group of insects by Linnaeus, in con- 
sequence of a fancied resemblance between some 
of their caterpillars, when at rest, and the Egyp- 
tian Sphinx. This resemblance is effected by the 
peculiar manner in which they will support them- 
selves upon their hind feet while they shorten and 
elevate the fore part of the body in a curved posi- 
tion, and remain motionless for hours. Hence the 
name of Poplar dogs, by which they are familiarly 
known among the boys. They are quite destruc- 
tive when they attack potatoes or tomatoes in 
large numbers, in consequence of their large size, 
—more than three-fourths of an inch in diameter, 
and from three to four inches in length — and their 
extreme voracity. Perhaps the best way to di- 
minish their ravages is to destroy, individually, 
each caterpillar, moth and chrysalis th.it can be 
found. 

Most of the Sphinges are nocturnal in their hab- 
its. There is one exception, however, sufficiently 
interesting to merit special attention. This is the 
Sesia pekuffus, which, as it passes from flower to 
flower in the bright sunshine, and poises itself on 
the wing while extracting their nectar, so nearly 
resembles a small humming bird as to be almost 
certainly mistaken for one by those who are not 
familiar with it. Its brilliant colors of shaded and 
changeable green, olive, maroon and red, its nar- 
row and delicately veined "wings with transparent 
centres, and the variegated tuft of feathers which 
terminate its tail and which it spreads out like a fan 
while on the wing, render it one of the most beau- 
tiful and interesting of the insect races. Though 
not very abundant, the careful observer will be 
pretty certain to see it during the hours near the 



meridian, in the month of August, pasuag rapidly 
among the flowers. I have seen it most frequent- 
ly gathering honey among the clumps of Phlox 
paniculata, so common in our gardt^ns. "Whea ex- 
panded they measure about two inches. 

The iEgerians constitute another group tmoag 
the Sphinges scarcely less interesting than the 
last. They are veiy destructive in their habitk 
Their colors are very brilliant, and they are char- 
acterized by the clear wings and tufted tails vhidi 
distinguish the Sena peUtsgus. Their size is lessi 
and their general shape bears considerable resem- 
blance to that of a wasp or bee. One varictj I 
have been wont, for years, to capture among the 
cucumber and squash vines. They were obiectaof 
interest to me specially on account of the aband- 
ant fringes of black and orange with which their 
hind legs are clothed. It did not occur to me to 
inquire into their partiality for the cucumbers and 
squashes. I had often seen the vines with their 
leaves withering, day after day, and had traced the 
effect to the ravages of worms entering near the 
root and eating out the centre of the vine. I did 
not, however, associate their ravages with the vis- 
its of the beautiful moths. The following passage 
from Harris' elegant work on insects, in which he 
gives a beautiful colored representation of the 
moth, and wood cuts exhibiting the larva and co- 
coon, explains this in a manner quite satisfactory: 

** During the month of August, the squash and 
other cucurbitaceous vines are frequently seen to 
die suddenly down to the root. The cause of this 
premature death is a little borer which begins its 
operations near the ground, perforates the stea, 
and devours the interior. It afterwards enters the 
soil, forms a cocoon of a gummy substance coter- 
ed with particles of earth, changes to a chrysalis, 
and comes forth the next summer a winged insect. 
This is conspicuous for its orange-colored body 
spotted with black, and its hind legs fringed with 
long orange-colored and black hairs. The hind 
wings only are transparent, and the fore wings ex- 
pand from one inch to one inch and a half. It de- 
posits its eggs on the vines close to the roots, and 
may be seen flying about the plants from thetenUi 
of July till the ipiddle of August. This insect, 
which may be called the squash-vine ^geria, «ss 
first described by me in the year 1828, under the 
name of JBgeria eucuHntae, the trivial name indi- 
cating the tribe of plants on which the cateipiUar 
feeds." 

To this same group belongs "the pemidovs 

borer" whose ravages have so often proved fiitsl 

to the peach trees. Another variety attacks the 

currant bushes, eating out the inside of the shoots 

and destroying them. Others still attack the pear 

tree and other useful trees, shrubs and plants. 

I. p.c 

Sir Isaac Newton said : •• If I have any supe- 
riority over other men, it is due to nothing but is* 
dustry and patient thought." 
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AJSSTRACT OP A LECTUBE DELIVERED BY PROP. 
AOABSIZ, AT THE STATE HOUSE, ALBANY, N. Y. 

[It is to be desired that all teachers, by their in- 
gtit«te practice and in private studj, should enable 
themseWes to uphold to children some of the pages 
of the Book of Nature, as unfolded everywhere 
around us. 

Is a school dull, this will create an interest at 
once. 

Is there annoyance and waste from tardiness ? 
Morning talks and illustrations from the vegetable, 
the insect or the mineral world, will soon cure it. 
Lessons of this kind are easily comprehended. 
They are the natural food of the mind. It feeds 
and grows upon them. The greatest philosophers, 
statesmen and poets have been men who loved and 
communed closely with nature. She preserves her 
votaries both from corruption and ennui. — Ex.^ 

Ladiea and Gentlemen : I have been invited to 
sddress you this evening upon the subject of an 
Barly Study of Nature as a means of developing 
the faculties of the young and of leading them to 
a knowledge of the Creator. I wish to awaken in 
you the conviction that the knowledge of nature in 
oar days is the very foundation of the prosperity 
of states ; that the study of the phenomena of na- 
ture is among the most potent means of develop- 
ing the human faculties ; and that on these ac- 
counts it is highly important that that branch of 
education should be introduced in our schools as 
toon as practicable. To satisfy you how important 
the study of nature is to the community at large, 
I need only allude to the manner in which, in 
modem times, man has learned to control the 
forces of nature, and to work up the materials 
which our earth produces. The evidence of the 
importance of that knowledge for the welfare of 
man is everyrrhere open before us ; and that there 
is hardly any training better qualified to develop 
the highest faculties of man, — can I allude to a 
better evidence than to that venerable old man, 
Humboldt, who is the embodiment of the most ex- 
tensive human knowledge in our days, and who 
has acquired that position, and who has become 
an object of reverence throughout the world, mere- 
ly by his devotion to the study of nature ? If that 
be true, then, that a knowledge of nature is so im- 
portant for the welfare of states, and can train 
men to such a high position among men by the 
development of their best faculties, how desirable 
that such a study should form a part of all educa- 
tion. I believe that the introduction of the study 
of natural history as a branch of the most elemen- 
tary education is what can be added to our already 
admirable system. The only difficulty is to find 
teachers equal to the task, and the task is no small 
one. For, in my estimation, the elementary in- 
struetion is the most difficult of all. 



It is much easier to deliver a lecture to a class 
of advanced students than to take up the young 
and teach them the elements. And I believe it ia 
still a mistaken view with many, that a teacher is 
always sufficiently prepared to impart the first ele- 
mentary instruction to those entrusted to his^care. 
I think nothing can be further from the truth, and 
that, in entrusting the instruction of the young in 
their first beginnings to incapable teachers, we 
lose frequently the opportunity of unfolding the 
best minds to the highest capacities, by not attend- 
ing at once to their wants. A teacher should al- 
ways be far in advance of those he teaches, and 
there is nothing more painful than to be obliged 
to repress those embarrassing questions which the 
pupils may make, and which may be beyond our 
reach. The teacher who crams the day before that 
which he teaches the next day, is never up to his 
task. He must be capable of facing his class with 
a consciousness that he is fully competent to in- 
struct in that which is the task of to-day, and to 
answer any question that may be asked about that 
which is before hfm. Not only that, but he should 
feel capable of fostering these questions, of sug- 
gesting them, of rendering his whole class so in- 
quisitive, so desirous of being taught, that there 
should be no limit to the amount of necessary in- 
formation which he can give, beside the repetition 
ot the task assigned for to-day. And it is only 
the teacher who is far advanced beyond his class 
who can do that. He who is only equal to his 
task is*not to be entrusted with such an important 
trust. He must be able to instruct so that the in- 
formation which he gives at the time may become 
connected with that which the pupil is to lekm af- 
terward ; and so I say that the teaclfers of the ele- 
mentary school should be selected from among the 
ablest. They should be the best teachers. They 
should be capable of rendering the study attrac- 
tive, interesting, and so pleasant, indeed, that the 
hour for the school should be the hour expected 
with anxiety by the scholar, instead of the hour 
dreaded as bringing something imposed by duty, 
and not desirable in itself. 

Xhis is particularly the case with reference to 
the study of natural history. The teacher who 
would undertake successfully to teach the elements 
of that science, must be so far advanced, that he 
knows how to select those topics which are partic- 
ularly instructive, and best adapted to awaken the 
interest, to sustain it, and to lead it forward to the 
undertaking of more difficult questions. But it is 
not only in the study of natural history that it is 
desirable to have good teachers. I say that even 
to teach the A, B, C, or how to read and write, a 
teacher should know a great deal. And I can see 
that it requires that inexhaustible thirst for know- 
ledge, which is imparted to human nature, to have 
children sustain their interests in study when the 
elements are imparted to them in the manner in 
which they are imparted. Can you conceive any- 
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thing more dry and less attractiTe than the learn- 
ing of the twenty-four signs which are called let- 
ters, and of comhining them in syllables and then 
into words-— and all in the most mechanical and 
humdrum way, as if there was no sense in it ? 
Yet there is a deep sense in it, and there is in eve- 
ry series of letters, material for the most attrac- 
tive and the most instructive information, if it was 
in the heads of the teachers. Let them show how 
men have learned to write their thoughts in words ; 
how, after writing was .invented, in what way it 
was used in the beginning, how it has been short- 
ened into the abbreviations made use of to write 
words as they fall from the speaker's lips, and 
which are read with as great certainty as if the 
writer had them before him already written and 
had only to copy them ; and then the children will 
be eager to learn them, and be ready to avail them- 
selves of the advantages which they possess. But 
I say that in order to create that interest in them, 
they ought not merely to be taught mechanically 
that such a figure is A, and that another is B, and 
another is D, and so on, but they ought to be 
shown how men came to think of writing ; they 
ought to be shown that writing, or the letters, are 
only symbols to express thoughts, and that the 
earliest and simplest ways of recording those 
thoughts, was to represent the object to the eye. 
Let a class of children be before their teacher, and 
let the teacher ask them how they would convey 
to others what they have in their minds. Let him 
ask how they would convey an idea of wfasit they 
had seen during the day. They go along the 
street, they have seen houses and trees and wag- 
ons, men, women and children ; and now let them, 
the very first' day they go into school and sit on 
the benches, attempt to represent what they have 
seen. Let them all be called upon to make figures 
of what they have seen. They have seen trees, 
and let them represent a tree, and while they make 
that attempt, let the teacher tell them what dif- 
ferent kinds of trees they are, and the difference 
which exists between trees ; let him explain that 
there is a variety of trees, and let him represent 
the elm, for instance, or the pine, fur the elm has 
a characteristic branch so peculiar that it can 
never be mistaken for a pine ; and then again, the 
maple will be represented in a way entirely differ- 
ent from either the pine or the ehn, arising from 
the very nature of the tree. On another day, let 
some implement of the household be brought for- 
ward and its parts analyzed and represented in the 
same manner, and when they have been drawn ac- 
curately and minutely, and copied on the slate, 
let them be represented, as it were, in short-hand, 
by a figure which will come in the simplest outline 
nearest the object it was meant to represent. And 
in course of time, the pupils will have collected 
thousands of different images representing things 
with which they have become acquainted, all of 
which will be familiar to them ; and being called 
upon to represent one of those objects, they will 



readily make signs therefor ; and, as they advuee 
in that way, it will be found that these signs bife 
become so numerous that it is trying to ktT« n 
many things recorded ; and then will be the time 
to show the children that this can be done is a 
more expeditious way— that we need not, in order 
to record all the things with which we arefsnulisr, 
to have as many signs as there are different tluBgi; 
but that every thing has a name, and having re- 
ceived a name, instead of recording the thing it. 
self, we may record the name. 

We may record the sound of which we expreis 
the thing, and to record the sound we may sgne 
to let one of these signs which we use for elm rs* 
present a part of the sound of elm— the B; we 
may use one of the signu by which vre represented 
the maple for a part of the sound of maple— the 
M ; we may use one of the signs for representiBg 
the pine to signify a part of the sound of thevori 
pine — the P; and then we can combine these 
signs so as to represent the sounds with which 
these objects are designated. That is thewsjm 
which the letters were invented. The letters we 
use now may be traced back to Phoenicia; tkef 
are in imitation of the hieroglyphics of Egypt, tad 
if the teachers only knew them, they would know 
at once that these three letters which we read b-a-g, 
are only a representation of signs made in the 
manner in which these signs were made by the 
Phosnicians nearly thirty-five hundred years ago. 
They were borrowed by the Phoenician mercha&H 
from the Priests of Egypt, apd then carried is 
their business transactions all over the eastera 
world, and came down, through the Oreeks, ia 
our alphabet. Would not these things interest s 
child ? Would they not very soon learn their A, 
B, C, and while learning it, learn a great deal 
more which would be useful in their lives after- 
ward ? And what may be done for the A, fi, C, 
ought to be done in every branch of study. It 
ought to be done in the study of astronomy, it 
ought to be done in the study of geography, h 
ought to be done in the study of natural history. 

A mistake in our elementary education is that 
wc teach everything in the same way. We resort 
to books, as if everything was to be learned from 
books, and from books alone. I will speak from 
personal experience. I have been a teacher eioee 
fifteen years of age, and am a teacher now and I 
hope I shall be all my life. I do love to teach, and 
there is nothing so pleasant as to be placed ia a 
position to develop the faculties of my fellow-be- 
ings, who, in their early age, are entrusted to aj 
care; and I am satisfied that there are brandiesof 
knowledge that are better taught without books 
than with books, and there are some cases where 
it is so obvious that I wonder why it is always to 
books that teachers resort when they would tetck 
some new branch in their school. When we teack 
music we do not learn it by heart or commit it to 
memory, but we take an instr mneatAPd leara ts 
play it. When we study naturull^^Hb instrtd 
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•f books, let as take ipociment, itonet, minerals 
tad orjstals. When we wonld study plants let us 
go to planu themselTes, but not to books describ 
Ihg them. When we wonld study animals let us 
have animals before us, and not go to books In 
which they are described. 

In geography let us not resort to books, but let 
St take a class and go out into the field, and point 
oat the hills, valleys and rivers, and show tbem 
what are aecnmttlations of water and ezpaoees of 
land; and then, having shown them that, let us 
bring representations of what they are to learn, 
that tLey may compare them with what they know, 
and the maps will have a meaning to them. Then 
joa can go on with the books, and they will un- 
derstand what these things mean, and will know 
what is north and east and south, and will not 
merely read the letters N. E. S. W. on a square 
piece of paper, thinking that England and the 
United States are about as large as the paper they 
lesrn from. When I wis in the College of Neuf- 
^atel, I desired to introduce such a method of 
teaching geography. I was told it could not be 
done, and my request to be allowed to instruct the 
youngest children in the institution was refused. 
I resorted to another means, and took my own 
children'^ my oldest, a boy of six years, and my 
girb, four and one-half and two and one-half years 
old, and invited the 'children of my neighbors. 
Some came upon the arms of their mothers ; oth- 
ers could already walk without assistance. These 
children, the oldest only six years old, I took upon 
a hill above the city of Neufchatel, and there 
showed them the magnificent peaks of the Alps, 
and told them the names of those mountains, and 
of the beautifhl lakes opposite. I then showed 
tbem the same things on a raised map, and they 
immediately recognised the localities, and were 
soon able to do it on an ordinary map. From that 
day geography was no longer a dry study, but a 
desirable part of their education. 

Ton may do the same in astronomy. You may 
use the lamp in the room to show them how a 
body Hlnminated may cast its light on others, and 
how the side opposite is in darkness. Let the 
teacher turn about in front of the light, and he 
will show that light is shed on any part of his body 
as be pfesents it, and in that way he can teach a 
ehild of four years the relative position of the 
earth and sun. You can go further, and show the 
eomplieated motion of the moon, simply by show- 
ing them that while you turn around yourself, a 
piece of paper which you bold may also turn 
around you, while you radiate about the central 
light which represents the sun : and in that way 
the whole movement of the solar system may be 
explained in a manner pleasant to the youngest 
child.r 

Bar I hav'e undertaken to address you upon the 
desirableness of introducing the study of natural' 
IdstPry I9 onr sehoolsi ignd of establishing that in*' 

4 



struction as a means of developing the facnlties 
and as s means of If-ading the child to the know* 
ledge of the Creator, and I will now turn to the 
point of my sddress. 

Natural history, I have already said, should be 
taught from objects and not from books, and you 
see St once that this requires teachers who know 
these objects, and not merely teachers who can 
resd Slid see whether the lesson set has been com- 
mitted faithfully to memory. The teacher must 
know these objects before he can teach them. And 
he ought to bring them into the school, and to ex- 
hibit them to the scholars, and not only that, bat 
to place them in the hands of each scholar. L^ / 

Some years ago I was requested by the Secretary 
of the Board of Education, to give some lectures 
on natural history to the teachers assembled in 
different parts of the State, in those interesting 
meetings known as teachers' institutes; and I had 
been asked to give some instruction on insects, 
that the teachers might be prepared to show what 
insects were injurious to vegetation and what are 
not, and that they might impart the information to 
all. I thought the best way to proceed would be 
to place the objects in their own hands, for I knew 
that mere verbal instruction would not be trans- 
formed into actual knowledge, that my words would 
be carried away as such, and that what was needed 
was the impression of objects. I therefore went 
out and collected several hundred grasshoppers, 
brought them in, and gave one into the hand of 
every one present. It created universal laughter ; 
yet the examination of these objects had not been 
carried on long, before every one was interested, 
and instead of looking at me, looked at the thing. 
And they began to examine and to appreciate what 
it was to see, and see carefully. At first I pointed 
out the things which no one could see. <*We 
can't see them," they said. <* But look again," 
said I, '*for I can see things ten times smaller 
than these ; " and they finally discerned them. It 
is only the want of patience in the difficult art of 
seeing, that makes it so much more difficult. 

The power of the human eye is very great, and 
it is the want of training which sets so narrow 
limits to its boundaries. ^After having examined 
one object minutely^- one of those objects which 
can be seen everywhere — take another, one which 
has some similitude to it. Analyze its parts, one 
after the other. Point out the difference which 
exists between this and that examined before, and 
you are at once on the track so important in all 
education, which exists in comparisons. It is by 
comparisons that we ascertain the difference which 
exists bKween things, and it is by comparisons, 
also, that we ascertain the general features of 
things, and it is by comparisons that we reach gen- 
eral propositions. In fact, comparisons are at the 
bottom of all philosophy. Without comparisons 
we never could go beyond the knowledge of iso* 
luted, dSsooansottd Iscts* Now, do you not ••• 
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what importance there must be in such training ; 
bow it will awaken the faculties, how it will devel- 
op them, how it will be suggestive of further in- 
quiries and further comparisons, and as soon as 
one has begun that sort of study, there is no long- 
er any dullness in it. Once imbued with the de- 
light of studying the objects of nature, the stu- 
dent only feels that his time is too limited in pro- 
portion to his desire for more knowledge. And I 
say that we can in this way become better acquaint- 
ed with ourselves. ^ 

We can understand our own nature, our relatiims 
to the world at large in a better manner. We can 
know how we are related to the whole animal king- 
dom, if we once begin that kind of comparison. 
At first, it may seem difficult to find any resem 
blance between man and quadrupeds, between 
quadrupeds and birds, between birds and reptiles, 
between reptiles and fishes ; and if we were to at- 
tempt to compare a fish to a man, it would seem 
preposterous. And yet the two are constructed on 
the same plan. The same elements of structure 
which we may see in the fish are, only in a more 
lofty combination, presented again in the man; 
and it may be shown in the simplest manner that 
there is one single gradation leading up from the 
fish to the noble stature of man. And these com- 
parisons are the best means of developing all our 
faculties, because they call out not only the powers 
of observation, but the ability of man to general- 
ise, and at the same time to discriminate. They 
call into effect all those abilities which distinguish 
men from men, which give men power over other 
men, and give men the power of discriminating 
judiciously, and of combining properly all the abili- 
ty of discerning differences, as well as resemblan- 
ces; one constitutes the art of observing, while 
the other constitutes the art of the philosopher. 

The difficult art of thinking can be acquired by 
this method in a more rapid way than any other. 
When we study logic or mental philosophy in text- 
books, which we commit to memory, it is not the 
mind which we cultivate — it is the memory alone. 
The mind may come in, but if it does in that me- 
thod, it IS only in an accessory way. But if we 
learn to think, by unfolding thoughts ourselves 
from the examination of objects brought before us. 
then we acquire them for ourselves, and we acquire 
the ability of applying our thoughts in life. It is 
only by the ability of observing for ourselves, that 
we can free ourselves from the burden of authori- 
ty. As long as we have not learned how to settle 
a question for ourselves, we go for authority, or 
wo take the opinion of our neighbor ; that is, we 
remain tools in his hands, if he chooses to use us 
in that way, or we declare our inability of havinjii 
an opinion of our own. How shall we form opin- 
ion^ of our own otherwise than by examining the 
facts in the case ; and how can we learn these facts, 
which are unchangeable, those facts over which 
man, with all his. pride, can have UQ 9ontr«l ? 



Man cannot make the sun to atari off and move 
in space; man cannot change the principles of the 
solar system; he cannot make plants aprouioatof 
their season ; he must take the phenomena of ns^ 
ture as they are. They should teach him haoufity 
and truth. He should learn that what exitti ia 
nature is true, and that to learn to follow truth be 
must bow to what is ; he must bow to what hecta- 
not change from the nature of things ; bat at the 
same time, he learns how to ascertain what is, uA 
how things are ; and while he learns that, he ac- 
quires a power which afterwards ca.n neither be 
checked nor lessened, and which is ever imprev- 
ing, in proportion as opportunity for further obtcf- 
vation is increasing. I will select a very trivial 
case to show you in what way we may reseh a 
question from the observation of special hetM. 
Let us take an earthworm. [Prof. A. here drew 
on the blackboard representations of the thiD{i 
described.] It is a cylindrical elongated aaimal, 
with transverse rings all along. Upon each of 
these rings are stiff bristles, standing out in oppo- 
site directions, by the motion of which the asinsl 
moves along. 

Let us examine the lobster. Here we have an- 
other animal, with a body, tail, leg, and a variety 
of appendages in the shape of claws and legs. It 
has no resemblance to the earthworm. Let us ex- 
amine the wasp or bee. Here we have an aaiflul 
still different. It has wings, and it presents three 
different regions of the body, and yet it is cqb- 
structed on the same plan as the others. Let ai 
see what tl ey have in common. There are a sae- 
cession of rings, one upon the other. If we ex- 
amine the maggot, from which the wasp is hsteh- 
ed, we shall find that it much resembles the earth- 
worm, but as it grows, there are fewer rings rooad 
the body. [The similarities and differenecs of the 
three animals were described at length.} They 
have, at the commencement, these things is ess- 
mon — a cylindrical body, divided into a number of 
joints, which are moveable one upon the other. 
We have, therefore, reached the general proposi- 
tion, that ull these animals have^a common strae- 
ture ; that they arc all built upon a common plsa, 
and that the elements of the structure, the arehi- 
tecture of it, consist merely in the eombinatioa of 
rings. The difference arises only it* the pr<^ren 
of growth, and they increase in every region uatil 
we have as complicated an animal, superior to the 
worm, as the lobster is superior to the beeorva^ 

How was the discovery of these facts aceoB- 
pUshed ? First, by an observation singly of these 
things, one independently of the other ; then by a 
comparison of all the successive stages of grovth 
of one with the successive stages of growth of the 
other ; then by comparison of all the features widi 
one another ; and then we reached the general eoo- 
elusion, that there was but one plan of straeisre 
of the whole; but as soon as we haTe reachtd tfi 
genemUf^tioOy wo have %t once lUao oono to A* 
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conviotioiiy that between animals organized on this 
plan there ean be no similarity to the animals or- 
ganised on any other plan. We find that our frame 
is built in a very different way. If we begin to an • 
alyse the difference, then we see that what distin- 
guishes man is his head and brain, his middle body 
and limbs. It would not be a difficult thing to 
show, that the same bones are found in quadru- 
peds as in man : and that their limbs and organi- 
sation correspond. It only shows that the Great 
Architect knew how to apply the same means to 
purposes as different as walking and flying. Etcu 
in ilsh, the fins are only modified arms and legs, 
snd are constructed on the same plan of arrange- 
ment, as may be distinctly traced by sny person 
who would for a moment establish a comparison 
for himself, not merely by speaking these things, 
telling them in a school-room — ^but only where the 
bodies of the animals are at hand to show them. 
IT you use a specimen in place of a text-book, you 
will exhibit the similarity which exists between an- 
imals constructed on this plan, and you will intro- 
duce the most secure foundation for generalization 
which you can secure. Ton will hare shown that 
the backbone of the fish is the same as that which 
sapporta our frame; that the bones which form the 
ill-shaped and elongated head are the same which 
form our skull and brain, and that the fin which is 
sttached Is only an elongated arm. It is only in 
reference to special adaptation that the differences 
are introduced. I hare entered into details, to 
show you that such objects exhibited and compar- 
ed, will suggest ideas, and will lead to the training 
of the mind in a much more effective manner than 
by any study of mere text-books of general propo- 
sitions and sentences. And yet I consider that of 
the utmost importance. 

Let me not be understood, as if I thought that 
the study of writers was not of importance. It is 
only in developing all our faculties for making man 
what he may be, it i« only in giving to his mind 
that noble development of his faculties, that we 
uge this s^jeet. If we cultivate the imagination 
and the memory, — and thus cultivation of the 
senses is neglected, — the ability of observing is 
neglected, and all those abilities which man may 
acquire by the oulture of his senses, by the art of 
observing, are left untrained. The great element 
* of edueation is left out of our systei^— that which 
appeals to the senses ; that which appeals to the 
pewer of observing ; that which requires activity 
of manipulation ; and while only the imaginative 
fceulties and the memories are cultivated, the oth- 
er faculties are left starving. In our age, while 
the study of natural history is so manifestly neces- 
lary to the work of men, add that means to the 
culture of our schools ; and to do it as soon as 
possible, educate the teachers who will be capable 
of imparting information ; and that can be done 
sasily by following the wise method which has 
been adopted in every branch. 



When physical geography was introduced into 
our schools, how was it done ? One man went 
about from school to school, and gave instruction 
in that one branch, and his pupils are now teach- 
ers. Send us a few scholars who have aptitude 
for that study, in our principal schools in which 
we teach natural history ; and in the teachers' in- 
stitQtes, and in the schools themselves, let them 
show what can be taught, and very soon the spirit 
will be caught and will spread ; and in a few years 
we may have our system of education embodying 
that important branch of study, and I verily be- 
lieve it to be one of the most important additions 
which can be made to our system of education. 



FL0WBB8 JLND TBXis TsACHiNOS.— All the pro- 
phets were devout students of God's works, and 
warm admirers of the beauties scattered through 
them : as a proof of which, they have hung uh*- 
fading garlands, which they gathered ih their lone- 
ly walks, in various parts of that Temple of Truth, 
which they helped, as God's instruments, to rear 
and beautify. And He to whom they all bear wit- 
ness, and point out as the *' Plant of Renown," 
** the Righteous Branch," ** the Rose of Sharon ;" 
He who gave these flowers their lovely tints and 
moulded their faultless forms ; He talked to man 
of the flowers, teaching him to " consider the li- 
lies," and to learn from them to trust that Provi- 
dence which overlooks nothing, to which nothing 
is impossible, and which is pledged to fulfill all 
the purposes and promises of God's excellent lov- 
ing kindness. Flowers also are emblems of those 
graces of the Spirit which believers in Jesus de- 
rive from Him. The sunfiower sets forth faith, 
and bids us to be ever looking unto Jesus. The 
violet is the well-known teacher of humility; it 
hides from view, yet sheds a sweet fragrance 
around. The snow-drop, battling with the wintry 
cold, is the symbol of hope. The honeysucklSt 
clinging to its sUong prop, and filling the lur witn 
its odorous perfume, sets forth love ; while the lily, 
in the softest tones, repeats the words of Him 
whom it represents, and says, " Trust implicitly 
your Heavenly Father's care.'-' — Sketches and Let* 
sons from Daily Life, 



Sunlight in Hovsbs.— It has been established 
by careful observation that where sunlight pene* 
trates all the rooms of a dwelling the inmates are 
less liable to sickness than where the apartments 
are deprived of its health-invigorating influences. 
Basement rooms are the nurseries of indisposition. 
It is a gross mistake to compel human beings to 
reside partially under ground. There is a defeo- 
tive condition of the air in such rooms, connected 
with dampness, besides the decomposing paint on 
the walls and the escape of noxious gases fh>m 
pipes and drains. All school-rooms, especially, 
should be open to the sunlight ; yet, as a general 
thing, they are darkened like a parlor. 
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OomcvmoATioifc for this Depftittnent •honld b« sd- 
drttsed to ▲• J. liAHOHMTim. Pnyridenee. 



ftontho M MiMhuwtto ToMhor. 

Xz«iiiiiMitto& Questions.— Hiclk Sotaool* 
Bozbnrjr, 1801. 

ARZTHMBTXO. 

1. I>6flne the following terms: Number, Be- 
diiotion» Meetiire, Multiple, Fscton, end Prime- 
fkcton. 

2. Wbat ere the prime-fitetors of 7664 ? 

9. Find the greatest common measure of 9300, 
437437, and 2018835 ? 

4. Find the least common multiple of 1181, 
S741, and 3418. 

6. DlTide IM8 of 7-16 by 11-13 of 9-4 of 18-27, 
explain the operations of division and multiplica- 
tion in the aboTe. 

3-7 of 5-3 of 3-2 of 14-5 
6L Reduce ■ to its 

3-11 of 22-4 of 8-6 of 1-2 of 2 

simplest form. 

7. Reduce 4-225 acres to the fraction of a 
square yard. 

8. Reduce 19-27 of a cItII year (865 days) to 
days, etc. 

9. Reduce 8s., 25^, 30/, 20'/ to the fraction of a 
circumference. 

7 1-3 

-, 4 1-7, and 1-3 of 27-2. 
1-5 

5 1-0 
take ^. 

4 2-7 9 2-6 

12. How many times will a wheel that is 9 1-3 
feet in circumference turn round in running 17 3-4 
milM? 

18. How much cloth, that is 3-5 of a yard wide, 
will it take to line a cloak containing 8 1-4 yards, 
which is 11 12 of a yard wide ? 

14. A piece of land is 63.5 rods long and 27-75 
TOds wide ; what will it cost to wall it at 87 1-2 
cents per rod ? 

15. B sold an oz which weighed 17 cwt. 3 qr. 8 
lbs., and two cows that weighed 5 cwt. 3 qr. 18 lbs. 
each ; three swine that weighed 3 cwt. 2 qr. 12 
Ibe., 4 cwt. 1 qr. 18 lbs., and 6 cwt. 3 qr. 6 lbs., re- 
•pectiTely. How much more beef than pork did 
kesell? 

10. What is the amount of 48.60 for 1 year, 8 
Months, 17 days, at 4 1-2 per cent, simple interest? 

O&AICKAB. 

1. Why is the r doubled in conferred ? 

2. Why is the 1 not doubled in toiling i 

3. What is a sentence ? 

4» What is a proper noun ? 
0. What is an absttict noun ? 



4 3 5 

10. Add , 

2 1-3 



11. From 



4 1-5 



0. Why are abstract nouns so called ? 

7. What is the regular mode of fismiiaf the 
plural i 

8. How do nouns ending in y form the phmli 

9. How do compound nouns form the plarsl? 

10. OiTe exceptions. 

11. How is the possessiTe case plnral lKae4 
when the nominative plural does not end In s ? 

12. What is parsing ? 

13. When do nouns become adJectiTes ? 

14. What is a passive verb, and bow is oss 
formed i 

15. Parse the words in italics in the iblloeiig 

lines: 

'* WUk equal minds trkni kapp^a lei m tevr, 
'Sotyxj nor grieve too much for thlDgv beyond osr are." 

16. Analyze the preceding sentence. 

HISTOKT. 

1. Define the following words : Taril!^ £mb8^ 
go. Nullification, Rebellion, Revolution. 

2. To whom is the world indebted for the dis- 
covery of America ? 

3. Who first sailed to India round the Cape of 
Good Hope ? 

4. When« and with what force did Cortes invade 
Mexico ? 

5. By what right did Europeans take possessija 
of the parts of America which they visited ? 

0. How were the origiijsl inhabitants treated? 

7. When did the Crown of England grant ths 
Charter under which the first effectual English »!« 
tlements were made in If orth America ? 

8. What two companies were constituted ? 

9. What territory was assigned to each ? 

10. What Act was passed by Parliament is 
1767? 

11. What was done to render the act effectosl ? 

12. When, and where did the BeTolutioa&xy 
War commence ? 

13. What change was made In the theatre of 
the war in 1779? 

14. What SUte was the principal theatrs of the 
war in 1780 ? 

15. What difficulties arose when the Ameriesn 
army was about to be disbanded ? 

16. How had the army been paid, and what vsi 
its condition ? 

17. What was the great measure of ths lint 
term of Mr. Jefferson's administration. 

18. What did the French Berlin Decree de- 
clare ? 

19. In what wars did Gkn. Jackson acqure s 
high military reputation ? 

OSOOnJLPHT. 

1. Name the eirdes which bound the aencb 

2. On what does the temperature of a plaes If 
pend? 

3. Name and locate the sapitaU of the Mitfr 
States. 
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4b What an tha principal prodvetioBs of the 
Southern Statea ? 

6. How do the waters of Lake Champlain reach 
ttia Ocean? 

6. Sketch a map ehowing the relative situation 
of the sones, equator, tropics, polar circles, and 
poles, and mark the latitude of each. 

7. What is a republic ? What is a degree ? 

8. Name and locate the first fire cities of the 
United Sutes in the order of their population: 
tha flxat fbur in Burope. 

9. Name the principal exports of Bnssia. 

10. Through what waters would a Tcssel pass 
in sailing from Chicago to St. Petersburg ? 

11. What is the latitude of Boston ? The lon- 
gitude ? 

12. Bound Kentucky. 

13. What causes day and night, the tides, the 
winds, the seasons ? 

14. Sketch a map of Boxbury. 

15. What isthmus unites Africa and Asia ? 

16. Sketch maps of the following riTers, desig- 
nating their latitude and longitude: Mississippi 
tnd its principal branches, and the Danube. 

(Sr^itoxa' BtpRxtrntnt. 

Ctontributioxui. 

Tbs following contributions hare been received 
in compliance with a resolution passed at a recent 
meeting of the Bhode Island Institute of Instruc* 
tion, held at Carolina Mills, for the relief of the 
sick and wounded soldiers : 

Previously acknowledged, 087 81 

Blveton Arnold, Dist. No. 13, North Kings- 
town 21 

Svaan B. Wescott, Primary School, River 

Point, 1 00 

James M. Collins, District No. 12, White 

Book Village, Westerly 72 

F. H. Daris, District No. 14, Dorrville, 

Westerly 56 

Mias Clarissa Cargill, Dist. No. 18, Cum- 
berland 1 40 

T. W. Bicknell, High School, Bristol 60 

$92 30 



Wi received, some time since, the Seventh An- 
nual Beport of the City Superiatendept of Schools 
of Brooklyn, New York, for the year ending Jan- 
uary 31, 1862. 

There is a spiciness and brevity in this report 
which is refreshing. No vague generalities con- 
sume tiie space without striking any where in par- 
tiealar ; no broadcast censures which really reach 
no person's oonseience ; no hifalutin, bogus peri- 
ads, so ladlcatlTe of seal without knowledge ; but 
a closa rariew of the schools, pointed and plain 



suggestions as to their future needs« Ac, claim the 
attention of the reader. The able Superintendent 
closes thus : 

As the sculptor takes the block of marble f^om 
the quarry, prepares and fashions it according to 
the idea for which it is designed, carefully elabo- 
rating that idea during the whole process of de- 
velopment as it passes through varions hands, un- 
til it receives the finishing touch, and is ready for 
the niche prepared to receive it ; so should we go 
down to tbe lowest stratum of human society, 
search out the neglected and forgotten, dear away 
the rubbish by which they are surrounded, bring 
them out into the light, place them in the hands 
of the artist, and cause them to pass through the 
various processes necessary to the symmetrical de- 
velopment of the body, the training of the intel- 
lect, and the culture of the heart ; and all so per- 
fectly that the image of the Creator shall be seen, 
and all have occasion to acknowledge that thus 
educated, ** Man is the noblest work of Ood ! " 

Fountains of light, knowledge and influence 
which produce such a glorious result, should be 
encouraged and liberally supported. This is our 
duty, privilege and wisdom. Such a policy is like 
that wisdom whose "merchandize is better than 
tbe merchandize of silver, and the gain thereof 
than fine gold.'* 

Never in the history of our country have we so 
much needed this kind of education for the masses, 
as at present; never has there been such a demand 
upon our young men, as to-day. If we neglect 
our duty, the flood-gates of evil will open upon us, 
and civil discord, ambition, havoc, bloodshed and 
ruin will be our portion ; and our Bepublic will, 
ere long, be numbered among those that were. 
But when I remember the early history of our 
country ; that it was settled by the great, the wise, 
and the good; that they were the Fathers of liber- 
ty and free institutions; that they inaugurated 
'* a government, the wisest and best upon which 
the sun has ever shone " ; that in securing these 
blessings, they poured out their blood, and sacri- 
ficed themselves upon the altar of their country ; 
I do not, I cannot believe that an end so disastrous 
and inglorious as those of the ancient republics can 
possibly be ours. 

If we are in sympathy with the idea of the Great 
Expounder of the Constitution, Daniel Webster, 
when he said, ** Educate your children, and then 
the country is safe " ; if we believe with that emi- 
nent patriot and statesman, DeWitt Clinton, that 
** The first duty of the State, and the surest evi- 
dence of good government, is the encouragement 
of education ; that a general difiusion of know- 
ledge is the precursor and protector of republican 
institutions ; that in it we must confide as the con- 
servative power that will watch over ohr liberties, 
and guard them against f^ud, intrigue, corrup- 
tion and violence; if we consider the system of 
our public schools as the palladium of our Area- 
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4oiii> the bulwark of a republican goTemment, and 
that the right of suffrage cannot be exercised in a 
salutary manner without intelligence and Tirtue " ; 
then, in erery section of the citji let the commodi- 
ous school house be erected, and stand out as an 
exponent of our Tiews in relation to the first and 
one of the most important provisions; and let the 
necessary means be supplied in order to a thor- 
ough aud complete course of instruction of our 
sons and daughters. Educated under such influ- 
ences, they will regard you, gentlemen, as their 
benefactors, and of the city which you represent ; 
with one heart and Toioe they will exclaim* Eato 
Perpeiuaf 

AQAS8IZ AND OkBN DiNIKO ON POTATOS8.— 

An interesting fact, not without its moral, is told 
by Agassis, of his visit, when a young man, to the 
great German naturalist. Professor Lorens i)ken. 
The Professor recei? ed his guest with warm enthu- 
siasm, but apparent embarrassment. He showed 
his Tisitor the laboratory, and the students at work ; 
also his cabinet ; and. lastly, his splendid library 
of books pertaining to zoological science, a col- 
lection worth some seven thousand dollars, and 
well worthy the glow of pride which the owner 
manifested as he expatiated on its excellence. The 
dreaded dinner-hour came and now the embarrass- 
ment of the great German reached its maximum 
point. *' M. Agassis," said he, with evident per- 
turbation, ** to gather and keep up this library ex- 
acts the utmost husbandry of any pecuniary means. 
To accomplish this, I allow myself no luxury what- 
ever. Hence my table is restricted to the plainest 
fare. Thrice a week our dinner boasts of meat ; 
the other days we have only pototoes and salt. I 
Tery much regret that your visit hss occurred on a 
potato day." And so the splendid Switzer, and the 
great German with his students, dined together on 
potatoes and salt.— >lfass. Teacher. 



The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts State 
Teachers' Association will be held at Worcester 
on Monday and Tuesday, the 18th and 19lh of 
August. Prof. Seylee, of Amherst, S. W. Mason, 
of Boston, and James K. Lombard, of Worcester, 
have engaged to lecture. A full programme of 
the meeting will soon be published.— IfoMocAuse^ 
Teacher. 



Wb have received the Catalogue of the Officers 
and Students of Providence Conference Seminary 
and Musical Institute. East Greenwich, Rhode Is- 
land, for the year ending July, 1862. For admis- 
sion, catalogue ', circulars or information, address 
Bev. Bernice D. Ames, A. M., East Greenwich, R. 
I. 



Tkb Thirty Third Annual Meeting of the Ame- 
rican Institute of Instruction will be held at the 
State House in Hartford, commencing on the 20th 
of August. 



fftrtttational Intelligence 



CoiCKUNiOATiONS for tUs Department 
dressed to the PuBLiSBias op Thb 
Providencs. 



shoalA bs ad 



From the Providence l&veniag 
The Pablto Sohools of Ptowidenoe. 

THE 8UPSBUfTEKDENT>0 QVABTEBLT BirOBT. 

Pbovidercb, July 85tb, 1819. 
To the SdUfol Ofmmittee of iht Ckg ofPrfmimet: 

Gentlemen : — ^It again becomes my duty to make a 
report to you of the character and condidon sf ear 
schools. And it is with confidence and plaasuie thit 
I am able to state that they oontinne to impiove lai 
to advance towards a reiy high standaid of end- 
lence. In many of the branches taught, they sn 
unsurpassed by any schools of the same gnde tfast I 
have ever seen. With but few exceptions, the tMeh- 
ers have been faithftil ind laborloos. and the nsste 
show that they have been consdentioady dillgaft 
in their arduoos woik. There have been, also, evi- 
dences of tact and skill, not only in impartiBgk- 
stmction, but in arousing and quickening the yoalh- 
All mind. A large number of teachera'-in«di laigv 
than usual — have beeiroompelled by impaired bsallfc 
to leave their schools befoM the doee of the tciB. 
This has been in consequence of their seveve and in- 
cessant labors. There is no work, eiUier of body sr 
mind, or both conjoined, so exhausting to the nacBtal 
eneigies, and that will so soon prostrate the aMst 
robust, as the unremitted, distreotio^ toil ef lbs 
school-room. None but those who have had kog 
experience can fhlly appreciate how neoesaaiy it ii 
to the health of teachers that they have fteqeealit> 
tervals of rest and repose. 

Among the few defects that I have notaoed in sir 
schools the past term is a want of proper e yp s lhy 
on the part of teachers fer the papib smte thik 
care. There are a few who do not seem to have be- 
come sufficiently acquainted with the individual chsr* 
acters and peculiarities of taste and disposttne sf 
those whom they are to teach and oontroL Thiy ds 
not take into consideration the inflneoces for good or 
evil that surround them when out of sehooL lavny 
many cases pupils are discouraged and diaheateesd 
by severe reproof or sharp rebuke, when kind vorii 
and a little Judicious sympathy would atimnlateto s 
greater dUigenoe, and secnrs prompt and Uw ti f s l 
obedience. There is no lack of literary qnalifiestlM 
in any of our teachers; VutoAen a little more kstft 
and soul that can sympathise and feel for the uafiK^ 
tnnate, the disobedient, and even the willAilly ehid- 
nate, would add greatly to the effieiency end vslai 
of their teaching. There is a kind of philoeoiiliy I* 
be learned in the school-room which is worth infiaifei- 
]y more than all the abstractions and anhtie dis^aiii- 
lions of antiquity— and that ia, bow to qoiekn «i 
to control the yonthibl mind— to guard and proleiit 
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agriart erfl, and to gfT« it fKm«r and energy in die 

]iiiniiit of what is good. XJafbrtuDatelj this wisdom 
is seldom learned, and even then but imperfectly, till 
after years of toil and experienoe, when the opportu- 
nities to nseit to the greatest adrantage have passed 
away. 

There is another evil that often distorbs the sno- 
eessftil working and harmony of onr schools. I refer 
to the fteqnent instances of the ncreasonableness of 
parents, and their want of active oodperation with 
Some seem disposed to pn»jndge every 
of difficulty, and to form their opinion npon a 
partial knowledge of the ikcts; and as a matter of 
eoane, to condemn the teacher. By such unwise 
paitiality and^terference, the discipline of our best 
schools is seriously interrupted. If parents did not 
expect greater perfection in teachers — ^more self-con- 
tvelf oar mote wisdom in the management of children 
than they exhibit themselves, these difficulties would 
seldom occur. Absolute perfection is not to be ex- 
pected in any one, certainly not in teachers. Errors 
in judgment, mistakes in regard to duty, in discretion 
in language, and the indulgence of excited passion, 
an among the many frailties which are inseparable 
firom human nature even under the highest Christian 
cnltara. We should judge others by the same Btan- 
daid by which we wished to be judged ourselves, es- 
pecially those who are placed in the most tiyingand 
TCoponaible situation of life. 

Onr schools have suffered more than usual the past 

term iiom the large number of idle, vagrant boys, 
who are in the habit of lounging about our school- 
houses, annovin^ the scholars and enticing away all 
over whom they have any influence. There seems to 
be at preeent but little prospect that this increasing 
evil wul soon be remedied. There are so many plau- 
rible objections that can be urged against intinivring 
with the rights of parents to control their children as 
they please, or to leave them without any control, 
that no feasible plan has yet been matured by which 
one of the ffreatest obstacles to the complete success 
of onr echoes may be removed. 

Tha attendance the past term has been remarkably 
good, notwithstanding the 'interruptions of business 
and the distractions Incident to the civil strife that is 
raging in our unhappy country. The whole number 
admitted is 7888. Of this number, 360 have been re- 
ceived into the High School, 3142 into the grammar, 
IBll into the intermediate, and 367b into the primary 
schools. 

AU of which is respectfully submitted. 

Damibl Leach. 



LI9T OF TEACBEB8. 
HIGH SCHOOL. 

BmAor Clam of Boyty Clamcdl D^Mtrtment^-^ahn 
J. Lfldd, Teacher. 

Bmnar Clou of Boyi^ EngUA DqHtrtment^'Wm, 
A. Mowiy, Teacher. 

Jtador CUu» of Bout — Samuel Thurber, Teacher. 

Semor CIomo/* (rtr»— Susannah £. Jackson, Teach- 

MiddU Cfav^ (?irb— £liaaW.Houffhton,Teacber. 

Junior Clou of GirU, First Division — Sarah £. 
]>ovle. Teacher. 

Jwmar Clut of Girlt, Second i>*miioii--Maiy £. 
Seynoldsy Teacher. 

Jmhr CUm of QirU, Third IKvmo»— £lixabeth 
Bftvli, Teaeher. 



Fntar DiamcT. 

Benejit street Grammar School—KohU W. De- 
Munn, Principal; Biartha F. Thurber. £lixabeth B. 
Symonds, Lucy 6. Metcalf, Abby A. F. Sprague, 
£liza Thurber, £liza J. Yeomans, Assistants. 

Beneft street IntermeeRate School— Maxy £. An- 
thony, Principal. 

Ben^ street Prvmary £CdkoD^£lisabeth Bavis^ 
Principal: Susan Joslin, Assistant. 

SUxU street IniermediaU School— Ahhy G. Salisbu- 
ry, Principal; £leanor S Calder, Assistant. 

StaU street Primary School— mzaheai J. Chaoe, 
Principal; Abby A. *£vans, Biaria T. Hale, Msjy 
D. Armington, Assistants. 

Scott street Intermediate School— Ann £. Avery, 
Principal: £lizabeth Pasemore, Assistant 

Scottstreet Primary School— Ann Yerrington, Piiik- 
dpal; Sarah £. Gapron, Assistant. 

Grahtun street Intermediate School— UMnwt J. 
Helme. Principal: M. Francis Gongdon, Assistant. 

Grakam street Primary £eAoo^Harriet G. Baa- 
dall. Principal; Maria L. Talt, Assistant. 

WaUing street InUrmediate iScAool— Elizabeth B. 
Garpenter, Principal ; Anna £. Searle, Arabt^nt. 

WaUing street Primary School— Eijzaibeth Helme, 
Principal ; Maiy Potter, Assistant. 

8B0O1ID DISTBIGT. 

Prospect street Grammar Schoot-'Alhext J. Man- 
chester, Principal; Goroelia W. Latham, Martha J. 
Guild, Emma Brown, Gandaoe G. Wilcox, Asaist- 
tants. 

Meeting street Grammar School— A. G. Bobbins, 
Principal; Caroline Ashley. Assistant. 

Preset street Intermediate School— AmeUsL An- 
gell, Principal; HHrriet L. BucUin, Assistant. 

Prc^ltect street Primary School— Muiy G. Peck, 
Principal; Julianna Armington, Assistant. 

Meeting street Primary School — Elizabeth H* 
Smith, Principal. 

THXBD DISTBICT. 

Arnold street Grammar School^Alvah W. God- 
ding, Principal; Amanda Miles, Fanny Stebbins, 
Frances Gmber, Gharlotte R. Hoswell, Elizabeth S. 
Parker, Assistants. 

Arnold street Intermediate School— Susan B. Par- 
ker, Principal. 

Arnold strut Primary School— ^mma Shaw, Prin- 
cipal; Catbarine M. Gladdinff, Assistant. 

ICtut street Intermediate School— Msiy W. Arming- 
ton, Principal ; Delia Armington, Assistant. 

East street Primary School— Aimy £. Spalding, 
Principal; Hannah B«iley, Mary G. Bradford, Eliza- 
beth Goff, Assistants. 

Transit street Intermediate SchootSBTsh Shaw, 
Principal ; Gharlotte M. Hodffes, AssistanL 

Transit street Primary School— LYdlsk M. Garpen- 
ter, Principal ; Sarah A. Purkis. Assistant. 

Transit street Primary School^ No. 2— Bebecca Ar* 
mington, Principal; Juliette Allen, Assistant. 

FOUBTH DISTBICT. 

Fountain street Grammar Seaool— Albert A. Gam- 
well, Principal; Bebecca £. Ghase, Eli^a Pierce, 
Helen A. Kichols, Elizabeth G. Gapron, M. S. D. 
Grower, Margaret W. Arnold, Assistants. 

Fountain street Intermediate School— Anna M. Ses- 
sions, Principal; Mary J. Gleveiand, Assistant. 

Fountain street Primarv School— Helen G. Elliott, 
Principal ; Martha W. Hall, Assistant 

Carpenter street Intermeaiaie School— Reibecca O. 
Sheldon, Principal ; Mary M. Angell, Assistant. 

Carpenter street Primary School— ^Uza B. Barnes, 
Principal; Susan S. Willis ms, Assistant. 

Federal street Intermediate School— Emity'B. Pot- 
ter, Principal; Mary A. H McQueen, Asssistant. 

Federal street Primary School— Abby T, Tanner, 
Principal; Susan Gorton, Ellen M. ijnold, Assis- 
tants. 
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JPo«er*« Avmue InitrmetkaU ^Uboof— M. 
Bftboock, PriDci|>al; Emeline A. Sayles, AMisUot. 

PoUer'i Avenue Primary School— Mmm Essex, 
Principal; Julia Watennan, Assistant 

Poitd Ureei Primary School— Ahhy A. Branch, 
Principal ; Mary £. Toong, Asbistant. 

FIFTH DISTRICT. 

£lm street Grammar 5eAoo^— Tliomas Davia, Prin- 
cipal; ilianr C. Lewis, Isabella F. Dojle. Ann M. 
Barroirs, Celia J. Lewis, Asenath Tetlow, Mary Col.*, 
Assistants. 

Bbtpital ttreet Intermediate Schooi—XHwaA S. Paric- 
hurst, Principal ; Anj^eline Haskell, Assistant. 

Hospital street Primary School— Ahoe Brogden, 
Principal; Abby F. Butler, Assistant. 

Richmond street Intermediate School— "EIaza M. In- 
giBham, Principal; Abby F. Sherburne, Assistant. 

Richmond street Primary School— Alnan Marshall, 
Principal ; Emily T. Winsor, Kate Soott, Sarah £ 
Tanner, Assistants. 

Plane street Intermediate School— BoBsaaond R. 
Leavens, Principal; Martha R. Congdon, Asdstant 

Plane street Primary School— Ana £. Edmonds, 
Principal; Rebecca Sessions, Assistant. 

SIXTH DISTRICT. 

Bridgham Grammar Sckoci — Francis B. Snow, 
Principal; Ellen M. Haskell, Mary £. Scarborough, 
Julia A. Osgood, Sarah C Allen, R. Anne Haskell, 
Emeline B. Nichols. Maria F Stokes, Sarah Dean, 
Liszie Wilcox, Sarak C- Padelford, Assistants. 

Summer street InUrmediate School— A. F. Fielding, 
Principal; Susan M. Shelly, Harriet R. Greene, 
Susie Gladding, Assistants. 

Snmmer etreet Primary School — Abby Jackson, 
Principal; Elizabeth Cory, Julia E. Cady, Sarah 
Austin, Assistants. 

Hammond street Intermediate School— Msay T. 
Irons, Principal; Kate Jackron, Assistant 

Hainunond street Primary ScAco^Frances A. Rem- 
ington, Principal; Caroline F.Andrews, Mary R 
Wicke, Lucy Cole, Assistants. 

Friendship street Intermediate ScAoo^Sarah T. 
Wilbur, Principal ; Annie T. Whitney, Assistant 

Friendddp street Primary ScAooI—Margaret E 
Palmgreene, Principal; Sarah M. Fanner, A^fsistant. 

J^ng street Intermeaiate School— 'M.sry E. Logee, 
Principal; Ann M Angell, Assistant 

Rinp street Primary School— Mnry M. Shelley, 
Principal; Abby F. Hendrick, Assistant 

Teacher of French — Alphonse Renaud. 

Teachers of Vocal Music— Seth Sumcer, Charlotte 
O. Doyle. 

TeekDher ofDrcaoing — Lydia M. Underwood. 

Mb. John Swbtt, a San Francisco teacher, 
who is still proad to be reckoned as a Yankee 
schoolmaster, has been nominated for Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in California by 
the Union Administration Convention. Pend- 
ing the nomination, he addressed the Conven- 
tion as follows : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention : — 
In making mj a{»pearanoe before yon to-day, I rise 
for the first time in my life to speak to a political 
Convention, and appear for the first time in my life 
as a candidate for any ofllce in the gift of the people. 
I am proud that at this time I seek an office so inti- 
mately connected with my profession, to which ten 
years of the past portion of mv life haye been de- 
voted — ^in arduous hard labor m the public school- 
room. Gentlemen, I am indebted for the commence- 
ment of my education to a little school -house in the 
old Ghranite State ; and whatever I am, I owe it to 
that tohool system of New England. I am proud of 
it It was ay misfortune thi^ after fitting for ool- 



kffe, oironmstanoes ptisvantad ms from cnttriog; l«t 
I have endeavored all my life to nsake up fer this 
deficiency by patient, hard and persevermg itody, 
and I claim that though I have 110 liberal ednestioo. 
I am not an nnedncated man. Like many etkci, I 
am to a certain degree self-educated. It wm ay 
misfortune that I had not the ad vantages of a libssl 
education; but I thank God that I had the advaa- 
tages of a public school education. In defiaisg bt 
position, I am a Union man. I alwa3rB have been. I 
should be recreant to my race if I were not, Ar my 

Sandfather was a good Union man, who sboaldaed 
s musket in defence of the Constitution and Ger- 
emmentnnder George Washington. Hia bones werii 
rise up before me if every fibre in my body woe ist 
Union. So far for my position. Kow, gentkDMa,it 
has been spoken of in this Convention as thooglitfaii 
nomination of State Superintendent were a triHs; 
matter. Gentlemen have said, "nofikinats yoir 

chooli 



Superintendent and let the schoolmastera go 
Gentlemen^ yon need them there. Yon nevcrviD 
have a Union State to the back4>one nntil yoa hsrt 
a school system so thoivagh that every portion sImQ 
be brought into the schools, and thorouglily Aoicri- 
canized. Gkntlemen, you are taking an importsnt 
measure towards making this a Union State rar sof 
crisis that may arise in the fbtnre. It ia not an n- 
importaot matter. Cast your eye over the msp to- 
day, and show me a section from which people ahcd 
their blood most freely for the defence of the UnioD, 
and I will show you those that have expended tin 
moet money for public schoob and for the oest sehesl 
system. Tou show me the Stateathat anstaiacd 
blackest with the damning stain of disunion, and I 
will show yon those t'<at have no public school sjttcB, 
that ignored, did not want, and tliat will not have it 
Why, g^entlemen, on the 19th of April, 1776, thenca 
at Lexington, who poured out their Ufo-blood, was 
graduates of the American public sdiools; and thi 
men of a later day, who shea the first blood of thii 
war on the 19th of April, 1861, answered to ths tip 
of the drum in the schools, from the schod-honses « 
Massachusetts. Look at the State of New Tock,tfce 
Banner State in patriotism, perhaps— in nnmbers, sC 
least— in this war. She has a public-school syfltna 
second to none in the Union. Ohio, also, is one of 
the Banner States in education. And, genthmea, 
why is it that these armies are so invincible vfccB 

gathered in the field, but for the fact that behind tte 
ayonets is theinteihgence of the poblie schools, pl^* 
ing around those loyal points like lightning, nakisg 
those bayonets as invincible as the aword of the 
Archangel Michael. [Applause] I say, eentlnBeB, 
if you want in future a State so thoroughly Unifla 
that no rebellion can arise, that no Conventkm lib 
this need ever be called to put down seeessioB sad 
treason, organize thoroughly an efiectiye system of 
public schools. [Cheers,] Now, I believe foUjia 
what lias been stslted in this Convention, and thsltks 
duties of the next Superintendent of Public lostrae- 
tion will be in travelling through this State— wiiick 
has never been done. The pubkc must be awakened, 
and the teachers mnst be encouraged. I dain ts 
represent^ in some degree, the teachers of this Stsle. 
If you give me this nomination, I shall take it set 
compliment, not to me personally, but to the woekitf 
teachers wh) perform regular duties in thsadMioh 
room. [Applause.] If you confer upon me tUi 
nomination, I do not consider that yon will givs we 
any additional honor. I believe that the place which 
I occupy now is as honorable as that of Saperia* 
tendent of Public Instruction. If yon giye me the 
nomination I shall thank you for it; and ifaotl 
shall go back without a shadow of regret to mj 
duties in the school-room — ^where I may do sone* 
thing toward Americaniatng the people of this 811^ 
who are to take your places, and inspiring them vitk 
a love of liberty and a sacred itgm for the righliif 
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For the Sohoolmaster. 
The Youncer Days of Gibbon. 

Ik the essay on Petrarch, Macaulay declares 
that Homer was the most modest of men. In 
over thirty thoosand lines which he wrote, critics 
have ncTer been able to detect a single ** hint as 
to hie situation and feelings/' That posterity 
should experience ho such diiBculty in his case, 
Gibbon, with sn effrontery not very complimen- 
tary to his great mind, has left on record a pro- 
fuse Tolume of memoirs, which is unsurpassed 
as a monument of literary egotism and riracioui 
▼anity. This inimitable performance opens with 
a chapter of the Generations of the House of 
Gibbon as interminable as *<the book of the 
generations of Adam.*' With unspairing dili- 
gence, Mr. Gibbon lays bare the lines of ances- 
try. He dissects the Heralds' Books with the 
gusto of a surgeon, and wipes the dust uf cen- 
turies from antique coach- pannele, and exhumes 
a generation of giants from the Shropshire 
Tsnlts. With a quaint conceit he proclaims the 
family programme as hoarse-Toiced auctioneers 
proclaim their wares. One Gibbon was blown 
into bankruptcy by the South Sea bubble. One 
sat in ermine on the customs- bench of Queen 
Ann, in that age when Bolingbroke split his 
sides at the obscene jokes of Prior, and another, 
in a still earlier age, turned away sick and faint 
at heait as Sir James Fien swung fix>m the in 
surgent gibbet of Jack Cade. This family pa 
norama unrolls in curious alcoTes and retreats. 
One Gibbon reared *< the strong and stately cas- 
tle of Queensborough," at Med way, ** by the 
sea.*' Oue was a London counter-jumper, and 
measured out German linens in LeadenhaU 
street. One was a bitter misanthrope, and 



painted ogresses on his escucheon. One suffer- 
ed martyrdom, yet his descendant at the eighth 
remove was content to work the treadles of a 
cloth machine. One lost his head by a change 
in the administration, another was in imminent 
danger of being scalped at an Indian dance on 
the Susquehanna, and the sole relic of another 
is picked out, after the obliyion of a century, 
from under a dirt-heap in an obscure comer of 
the Ducal* library of Wolfeubuttel. Such a 
feast of genealogy would have satiated an ordi- 
nary autobiographist. But Gibbon was a lite- 
rary as well as a physical gormandiaer. He not 
only relates who his ancestors were, but stalks 
through every county m England to discover 
whom his ancestors knew. The result was a 
meagre reward for his pains. A certain John 
Gibbon sat at an Astrologer's dub with Wil- 
liam Dugdale and Mr. Ashmole, — forgotten 
names written only on the disfigured front of 
some rural gravestone, or remembered only by 
the solemn sexton of some rural church. Hes- 
ter Gibbon devoted a career of celibacy to a 
platonio and confessional connection with a Mr. 
William Law, — a man whose single claim to 
the memory of this late posterity is the ludi- 
crous virulence with which he anathematised 
«<aU actors" and the intemperate satire by 
which he sought to call sinners to repentance. 
The immediate marriage from which the histo- 
rian sprang was happy in the extreme. His 
mother was the flower of high London life. 
But the embroidered veil which fell around her 
snowy shoulders was not more frail than the 
beauty it enveloped, frittered away in the un- 
ceasing round of flirtation and faahion. His 
father was a model of Bnglish courtesy and 
honor. His eonvivality rarely rail to excess. 
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HU hospitality nerer merged in extraTagsnoe. 
In politics he enjoyed the honors of that party 
vhose reyerses he accepted without a mnrmur. 
Gibbon insinuates that he was a perfect gentle- 
man, — that is, he kept his temper, worshipped 
his king, never cursed at table, loved his wife, 
and knew the points of honor better than the 
ereed of the church. 

Of such stock was the historian bom. Of 
seven children he alone survived. And so frail 
was the tenure by which he held on to life that 
his father sat uneasily in his chair at the Alder- 
men's Booms, expecting each moment to be 
called to the bedside of his dying heir. At the 
sprinkling of each child he had repeated the 
patronymic ** Edward," in order, as Gibbon so 
felicitously quotes, **vnoamdio nan drfecit al- 
ier" In the miracle of the historian's life, hu- 
man as well as divine agency was manifest. To 
Miss Catharine Forten, at once an aunt and pa- 
rent, Gibbon acknowledges himself vastly in- 
debted. Heaven seems specially to have con- 
secrated her, like the Roman Vestal, to fan the 
flame. There came a time when her proteg6, 
inflated with vanity, puffed with applause, apa- 
thetic in the midst of splendid successes, indif- 
ferent to religion or love, was roused to unus- 
ual emotion at the mention of this old nurse's 
name, and tearing off his mask of sullen stoi- 
cism, shed bitter toars. She seems to have 
been a quiet Christian, one of those beings of 
whom society is full, — deprived of children 
of their own, designed to be mothers to the 
children of their frail sisters to whom the ball- 
room presents higher considerations than the 
nursery — half- developed women, under a fri- 
volous ban and a contemptible prejudice — wall- 
flowers at dinner parties — yet wearing under 
their demureness and serenity a repressed gaiety 
and an inflnito fund of affection. Such was 
Miss Forten. Her outward attire was the sym- 
bol of her mind. She preserved the high waist- 
ed, heavily-frilled dress, the broad, stiff collar 
and huge shell comb, which younger women 
had discarded a century before. She drew her 
small, narrow sleeves down to her slender blue- 
veined hand, in utter abhorrence of the profuse 
display and prodigal charms of Sir Feter Lely's 
beauties. Beside the dashing, spirited mother 
of the historian she fades into littleness, but in 
a style of quiet womanhood, a cheeiful temper 
never ruffled, a faith in God never disturbed, 
she rises far above the fashionable Mrs. Gibbon. 
Yery much did she love young Gibbon, inJier 
serene way. Her assiduity supplied every care 



to the puny invalid. In calmnesa she endured 
his feverish petulence, and exhaustod every re- 
source that a woman's tact could invent or a wo- 
man's sympathy suggest to assuage the sharp- 
ness of pain. Such devotion Gibbon tenderiy 
repaid by employing to portray her exedlenct 
the same pencil with which he drew the qilei- 
did pictures of Alexander and Sevenu. 



Thus Gibbon struggled up to his ninth 
Now creeping about his sick chamber, at dis 
quiet homestead in Futney Village, altenatelf 
tortured and relieved, an experiment for the 
skill or ignorance of every practitioner, fim 
Sloane and Ward to the Chevalier Taylor. Now 
winning applause at his father's state dinass, 
by a precocious aptitude at figures. Now kern- 
ing his Latin rudiments from an obscure gram- 
mar, and the elements of Algebra from n faad- 
ful novel. At this age he was under the tolot- 
ship of Mr. John Kirby. This man introdnev 
us to the English teacher, of whom he was a 
perfect type. A wretched curate, whom the 
world had driven to the wall, whom misfortune 
had rendered timid and poverty made aervUe. 
In the epic of these men's lives is wovoi many 
a line of sadness. In the mould of unceasing 
labors poorly paid, pf cares meanly recompens- 
ed, of vexations and insults borne in meekness 
and with patience, their lot was cast. Lords 
and advocates of slender talents built siqierfi- 
cial reputations upon the brains of ama&nenacs 
and tutors who were fed on scraps and eurssd 
as house-dogs. The English scholars of Gib- 
bon's day ! They were starved at oyerloaded 
tables, and men who could speak Ave languages 
were crowded in garrets with laeqneya and 
footmen who could not even speak one with 
correctness or fluency. Scholars worthy to 
converse with Bacon toiled a twelve-month for 
less than Bacon squandered on a dinner. The 
author of the Letter to the October Club quar- 
reled and flirted in the kitchen of Sir 'William 
Temple, and now their genius flaahea in many 
an old book whose title-page doea not beertboir 
name. Such was Gibbon's first tulor» Joha 
Kirby. Under such a master he made hardly 
any progress. One Sabbath he unluckily for- 
got the name of King George in his prajeis. 
The indiscreet blunder lost him hia bead* s^^ 
when and where he ended a moat nnfortnaaHs 
and weary life even the astounding diligence of 
Gibbon was never able to discover. From the 
crude ai\d gloomy tutorship of Mr. John Siiby 
the historian entered upon publio-achool Ufa al 
Kingston upon the Thames. Although with a 
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surplus exactness he describes his experience 
there, it appears to hare been not unusual. It 
was the experience of a sad, shy/ neryous 
youngster irith a crook in his moral spine, weak 
musdea and an orergrown head* Laboring 
under perpetual debility from his birth he had 
been pampered and indulged to that degree that 
the familiar rudeness of play- fellows shocked 
kim inexpressibly, and the austerity of a peda- 
gogue diseolTed him in tears. He had no com- 
manding trait of character to guarantee respect. 
He was ridiculed for his physical Infirmity, and 
zcproached with the politics of his family. So 
utterly lonely was he, that years afterwards he 
remembered the Yery spot where he caught the 
farewell benediction of his mother's kiss, and 
triedf as he passed, to detect in the dust of the 
highway the prints of the horsea* hoofs and the 
rim of the carriage wheels* At no time of life, 
in no conditions, will such an awful sense of 
loneliness and desertion steal upon the soul as 
when a child stands for the first time alone up- 
on the threshold of a school-room and sees the 
grim majesty of the master and hears the hum 
of lipe like the whir of numberless wheels. 
And there are men who, without concern, hare 
fonght iniquity and sin in courts and pulpits ; 
who, without a tremor, hare looked into the 
gbaatly eyea of death in the lazar-houses of 
great eitiea ; who, undismayed, haye faced the 
pitileaa atorm of grape and cannister or led the 
forlorn hope, can look back to the moment when 
they atood alone for the first time before the 
maater'a desk, and remember how the first 
gUnoe into the master's eyes inspired them with 
ft moie ntter senae of nothingness, of cowardice 
and of shamOy than unbroken testmiony, hydra- 
beaded Tioea or sharp lines of bayonets eTer 
hnTO been able to produce. Such, howerer, 
was Gibbon's experience. Beyond this nothing 
peenliar occurred to him. He worked through 
the lower classics, Phadrus and Nepos, as all 
■ehool*boya, before and since. In 1747 his 
mother's death recalled him from a school to 
wbioh he nerer returned. There are the touches 
of m master's hand in the picture of himself 
wbioh be has painted : — A pale, shy boy, de- 
prived by death of his mother, by political cares 
of hia father ; morbid from a prostrating sick- 
neee ; wandmng about a silent, deserted man- 
aion bouse, near Putney's bridge ; holding the 
band of a taottnm nurse listening to the gioomy 
lapping of the Thames ; opening the long->ahut 
doors of a dusty Ubraiy ; sitting down, at twi- 



could neyer accept : — there are few finer pic- 
tures in the gallery of literature. 

Gibbon next attended Westminster school. 
Laboriously, fighting disease and diffidence, he 
reached the third form. As a public school 
scholar he never went higher. The next two 
years of his life (1750 — 1752) are confused and 
mixed. There are glimpses of him throwing 
pebbles into the waves of Bath, as if to resur- 
rect the buried secrets of Health ; poring over 
Horace in the dose foliage of a parsonage. Be- 
yond this nothing, only a quiet, shy, dreamy, 
peevish boy, revolving the first principles of so- 
ciety and speculating on questions that have 
dismayed older minds. 

At length in a triumphal hour natore over- 
came the obstinacy of disease* and Gibbon paaa- 
ed under the noble gateway and entered the 
spacious cloisters of Magdalen College. In the 
inimitable language of the ** Memoirs/' he oaoM 
to Oxford ** with a stock of erudition that might 
have puxjsled a doctor and a degree of ignoranoe 
of which a sohool-boy might have been asham- 
ed." At his matriculation he was a model for 
the oldest readers in his nnivetaity. Moat men 
never begin to read till eighteen. At fifteen 
Gibbon bed mastered books to which moat men 
are strangers at fifty. He read constantly, un- 
interruptedly, — when well to atUle the memoiy 
of past suffering, when sick to alleviate the 
pangs of present agony. He read everywbeie, 
at Buiiton, at Putney, at Bath, at Weetmineler. 
He read everything, the translations of Drydettf 
the originals of Homer, Xenophon, Prooopios, 
Heame, Uapin, Machiavel and Davila. The 
dinner bell dragged him relnetantly from Be- 
hard's History, and be rushed from the table 
abruptly to guess at the French of D'Herbelot. 
Such was Gibbon when he oame to Oxford. It 
would have been better for bis fame and better 
for his soul if he had never seen Oxford. Of the 
arguments which Gibbon subsequentiy made 
use to defame the tJniversity the American eta- 
dent cannot form the remotest opinion. At any 
rate it. seems that Oxford was anything hut an 
amiable mistress, and Gibbon cordially xedpro- 
cated her indifierence. He was frivolous among 
soenes where Hooker had pondered the laws of 
God and man. He was sullen in places that 
yet rememi>ered Chillingwortb, and contempa- 
ous on the very spot where the great Locke 
himself had meditated on the bigotry of learned 
mind. It was hardly bis fault. The imagfaii- 
tive boy bad dreamed of a splendid college ea- 



Hght, to discuss the mysteries of a religion be'reeri of lani«U to be won. A week's experi- 
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ence shattend the Tition. He waa fresh from 
hit JPathey Ubrliry ttiintiDg for booVs* He 
found asBociatee to whom books were a driigk 
He had hoped to listen in breathless admiration 
to the brilliant conyersHtions of the illustrious 
lining about the illustrious dead, and he list- 
eiied to boisterotis controversies about Tipton 
Slasher and the Spider. He had expected to 
heAr dignified doctors discuss the politics of 
Afistotlci He saw only clamorous cOmmohers 
grow furious over an Oxford shite election.. He 
ejcpected to sit in the great hall hung with green 
and listeii to senior fallows declaiming ih the 
noble Latin tongue. In reality he heard Ohly 
toasts that shocked his loyalty, and obscene sto- 
ries that jarred upon his ear. He had fondly 
dreamed in the old Putney days^ of venerable 
men who would gently lead the novice by the 
hand, as the first great martyr had done at the 
Aoademyk Alas ! he saw professors yawn and 
gape in coffee-rooms like surfeited boors, and 
ditlnes and doctors sleep over a sermon or leer 
during a piayer. To such scenes Oibbon rapid- 
ly adapted himself. With the nonchalence of 
an expert he violated rules and committed ex 
cesses in the fiice and eyes of professors too stu- 
pid or indifferent to beholdc He was swept in- 
to the feverish rQund of fast London life, and 
tbb doctors, bolstered up with fat salaries and 
stagnant with indolence, heeded not the flush 
prodigal who was wasting a double allowance 
on a flirtation at Bath. But all this came to a 
sudden end, and Gibbon turned from the diss- 
pation of liondon to the contemplation of reli- 
gion. Br. Hiddleton published his «• Free In- 
quiry.*' And it stung Oibbon like an arrow. 
Oibbon had never enjoyed reiigious culture. It 
is true he had disputed with Miss Porten the 
▼ague mysteries of her church. But the simple- 
minded woman knew no afguments and always 
fell sublimely back upon her unquestioning 
faith. She believed the miracles, the mediation 
and the judgment. But she knew not why and 
she did not care to know. Sufficient to her 
was it, that in her lowly life she had experienc- 
ed the tenderness, the chastening and the joy. 
Beyond the lids of her Bible was a rayless blank. 
Within ita lids was a splendid light that shone 
from the very gateways of the Celestial City. 
Directly her opposite was Oibbon. From the 
realm of &lth he was an exllci wandering up 
and down like the restless lover of Evangeline. 
She was all belief, he was all unbelief. She 
trusted. He doubted. She felt a divine pres- 
ence with her as she dreamily lingered over the 
Sermon on the Mount. He derided the passage 



of the Israelites, and scoffed at the vWea of 
Moses. He sailed the shoreless aea^of stts^ 
oioA a purposeless sk^tio. Ozforda wiUi her 
distihguished theology, did nothing to purify 
his knoralsk In such a state chanoe threw in Us 
way Middleton's Free Inquiry. He followed it 
up with BossUet's Bxposition and l^rotsettflt 
Variations. He became a confirmed Bonift 
Catholic. He ascribes the victory of oonva- 
sioh to Gusset, although in later yaara he bad 
candor enough to confess that he waa ohisflj 
swayed by the arguments of Parsons. But to 
whomsoeter of her priests the oonveisioa is 
d\ie, the Roman Church can boast that ths 
great master of Roman history once sat ss a 
humble detotee at her feet. Once converted. 
Gibbon did nothing by halves. He had been a 
lavish sybarite. He became a moral bundle of 
sack- cloth and ashes. He was devout like ths 
apostles. He emulated the austerity d Dm* 
Stan and the Eeal of Loyola. He crossed Ui 
breast before the Virgin. He invested the ficti- 
tious relics of martyrs with the splendors ol in 
imagination already feverish with the pasaion of 
religion. His conversion he publbhed to the 
world. Baker, the Jesuit Chaplain of the Sar* 
dinito Embassy, gently led the neoflbyte into 
the inner mysteries of communion. This is 
only one of a million instances of the utterly 
fearless devotion of the much seandaliaed onkr 
of J'esuits. According to Blackstone, to indias 
an Englishman to the Papal See was onmitigat* 
ed treason. But the indomitable pzieet* in a 
BtraMge land, in the face of almost certain aft* 
nihilfttion, braved the severity Of the Eoglisk 
law tlnd the chance of death at the mercQcn 
hand of an English mob, that he might add oM 
more disciple to that unending throng whose 
matin prayers kept march with the son round 
the globe. In a letter to his father, Gibbon 
proclaimed his conversion with much the saifte 
spirit which tempted the martyrs to sing hossn- 
nahs in the Smithfield flames. He annooneed 
himself as a martyr to that church whidi he 
knew was older than Oxford or Westminster, 
and which he believed would exist when Oxibtd 
and Westminster were no more. He was a pn^ 
selyte who conceited that on earth or in histoiy 
no man had made such sacrifice of interest er 
such surrender of affection. And Oxford M 
everything to increase his sense of self-immols- 
lation. She turned upon the convertad Com- 
moner with the old f^ with which she hsd 
persecuted Chillingworth and Boyle. Tfagdsim 
College could be indulgent to young rakes whs 
disliked Terrenoe and relinquished the OxM 
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eap ioit the soft emhraoe of a London harlot. 
But she neTior would be indulgent to men who 
hoiieetljr repudiated the doctrine of miraculous 
gifts. She could be indulgent to men who lor- 
ed Yieldfaig better than t^lato and the Ascot 
Tarf better than doiflters and hall. Bht she 
lorswore all charity for the unlucky deyotee 
who worshipped relies and bought masses for 
the dead. The indolent) the reckless, the frivo- 
loQS Gibbon might reoeirc her smile. But Gl^lb- 
bon the apostate, the neophyte, should never 
break bread at her board. She summarily dis- 
'misaed him. A coUegiate Letter du Cachet sent 
him home from college foreTer. Here endeth 
the romance of Gibbon's boyhood. The quiet 
logie of a Swiis Protestant clergyman after- 
wards weaned him from the Great Heresy. A 
man had better be a good Romanist than an in- 
fidel and s scoffer. Therefore it was worse with 
Gibbon, who, ceasing to beliere in one system 
of religion, jeered at them all. M. PaTUliard 
might win him from the Church of Rome, but 
he was unable to enfold him Ih the arms of her 
great rlTal. Here endeth the romance of Gib- 
bon's younger daysi Such contrasts, such 
lights snd shadows were the extremes of hu- 
man ezperi^oes. The de«p gloom of his home, 
the msh and gaiety of Oxford, the gentleness 
of Miss Porten, the roughness of Kingston 
School) th« deep charity and open-heartedness 
of Dr. Francis, the hateful intolerance of the 
Magdalen doctors. Gibbon's life justifies the 
trite maxim, *• the boy is father to the man." 
Osil#ardly he altered Tery much. 

Whoerer examines the profuse dress, the in- 
solsBt bearing, the sensual features, which the 
meflsforable genius of Sir j'osbua Reynolds has 
pucserred for us, will be unable to discover the 
outlines of the weary-eyed, sad young man 
who entered Switserland on the SOth of June, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred fifty-four. Inwardly, Gibbon was the 
samio at fifteen as at forty, — studious, cynical, 
intensely selfish, high-handed. Imperious. The 
deep lines wluch his teachers carved in his char- 
acter only deepen with age. And the boy's ex- 
perience is visible in the movements of the man. 
If he sneered at Christianity, we may well im- 
agine it to be only a fiing at Oxford, which he 
cordially hated till his dying day. If he wrote 
bitter sentences to Br. Priestly and Dr. White, 
it waa more to gratify a spite against the old 
Magdalen professors, than to vindicate a theory. 
England he never loved with the heartiness and 
loyalty of Hampden or Pitt. It is a question 



not very difficult to determine, whether under 
different culture he might not' have loved her 
better than either. As it was, he loved the land 
of Voltaire and the contracted territory of the 
Swiss. He was far happier talking infidelity at 
the ta^le of D'Olbaek than in listening to stu- 
pid debates in the House of Commons, or drill- 
ing the Kentish militia. He was French in 
every grain and seam of his mind. He had 
Voltaire's satire and Voltaire's skeptieism. He 
had Pascal's memory and moroseness. And in 
every thing he did or said or wrote* or Wherever 
he was, always and until the unexpected teroii- 
nation of his days, it is easy to trace the mysti- 
cal influence of those old days of his boyhood, 
when he cried himself to sleep upon the benches 
at Kingston School. a. m. n. 



^rom the Vennont School Journl and FamUy Tiiitor. 

Suooeii. 

SnccBBS, in any enteprise. Is not the result of 
chance, neither is it the result of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances; but depends wholly upon well- 
matured plans, careful adjustment of suitable 
means to compass the end proposed, together 
with patient, persevering effort. 

The noble deeds which men do, the great 
names which they acquire, and their real suc- 
cess in everything which they undertake, al- 
ways have great purposes for their antecedents. 
No man ever becomes great,— great as a states- 
man, orator, soldier or scholar — great in any 
department of human knowledge, who has not 
the ability of clearly conceiving, carefully in- 
vestigating, wisely planning and adapting all 
the details which may have any bearing upon 
the object he proposes to accomplish ; and above 
all, success in any enterprise which gives char- 
acter and fame to a man, depends largely upon 
a determined will in the execution. That young 
man who sits waiting for the wheel of fortune 
to make ^he revolution which he fondly hopes 
toUl make Mm, is doomed to a sad disappoint- 
ment. He never will be made, and he never 
will make himself until he clearly perceives the 
means necessary to be used and intelligently 
determines that he will tuoceed. 

Failures in all undertakings, ss might reason- 
ably be expected, are consequent upon reckless- 
ly proceeding without well matured plans, defi- 
nite purposes and a determined, energetic will. 
Multitudes of men who labor hard enough to 
insure success, wholly fail for the very reason 
that success is an impossible result to their sio- 
dMi operandi. Either their purposes are not 
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irell defined, their means inadequate, their plans 
impracticable or they fail to push their rfiort?: 
fax enough to reach any legitimate conclusion 
in regard to the possibility of success/ How 
many such men can be found in almost every 
oommunity, whose whole lives are thus cp^^nt 
for naught, literally for naught, and yet they 
are among the busiest, most hurried snd inde- 
&tigable in their efforts to succeed. Such men 

I are not generally deficient in energy, but it is 
sadly misdirected or otherwise wasted. Zeal 
they have, but it is not according to knowledge. 
We oome to the conclusion, therefore, that 
no man can reasonably hope to succeed in any 
department of human effort, unless he proposes 
acme definite putpose and has an intelligent 
understanding of the manner in which and the 
means by which he may arrive at the most de- 
sirable results. He must also possess an iron 
will which knows no defeat, but gallantly 
plonging into the thiekest of the contest, bears 
onward the banner, of success until complete 
Tiotory crowns his effort. Thus Napoleon be- 
eama a great general. The splendid train of 
Tiotories which marked his wonderful career 
was consequent upon great purposes, a clear 
oomprehension of facts and circumstances and 
a powerfully 'energetic will. Thu9 Demosthe- 
nes became the prince of orators. It is more 
than probable that the Athenian ears would 
nem have listened to the stirring strains of his 
matohleas eloquence had not his early settled 
purpose to become an orator enabled him to 
perserere until he had fully overcome or was 
able to control the almost insuperable natural 
defects of his vocal organs. Thus, too, Luther 
became the great reformer. The mighty ener- 
gies of his undaunted mind were aroused 
against the prevailing errors of the church. 
Constrained by the love of truth, he hurled his 
anathemas with all the force of invincible 

. strength against the serried ranks of opposing 
multitudes, dividing and scattering the enemies 
of the true militant ohurch, and waved his vic- 
torious banner over the legions of his vanquish- 
ed foes in the days that crowned his well nigh 
doomed head with fadeless laurels. But one of 
the most striking examples of success in mod- 
em times is Fulton. Clearly conceiving that 
ateam» as a mighty agent, could be applied to 
navigation, he set himself to work in order to 
demonstrate the fact. For months and years 
he persevered in his labors* amidst the jeers 
and seom of multitudes, until his complete suc- 
oess put to shame all his opposers and made his 
name and fame immortaL 



Teachers, you have chosen a pTofesA>n m 
which you may place the 6eal of your own &• 
tellectual and moral power upon the woiU, ae 
that the voice of ages shall echo your noMb 
As you have but a single probation on eaiA, 
make it your definite purpose to write year 
names, ** by deeds of kindness, love end istf- 
cv," on the hearts of your pupils, who wiBifce 
up to call you blessed, when your tongues hale 
become silent and your hearts pulseless fofcver. 
Be it your noble task to arouse the slumbciiag 
genius and moral worth which lie buried ea dl 
our hills and mountains and in all our vaOqv. 
Fully develop the outcropping treasures «f 
priceless thought, of noble feelings, of pure sad 
generous aspirations, which will eanst IbiCTV 
unknown -^ which, without your efforts, wfll 
never be called forth to adorn human nataR, 
to bless and save the world. 



« 



Perhaps on these sequestered hills reside 
Some hearts now pregnant with celestial lit; 

Hands that may the helm of government gails^ 
Or wake to ecstacy the sacred lyre." 



Onward, then, teacher, fin thj 
pointed mission. Raise thy standard and ; 
thyself for the most brilliant sueeeaaea on lili^i 
arena. If Ood has given tlMe intcUeatnalani 
moral power, invest it all in the emiae ef tmk 
and duty, and great shall be tb j vewnrd. 



For the 



I hardly know how to consider tUs tofis; H 
is so comprehensive. I may begin by sajisf 
what is no doubt observed by most teachefi af 
grammar, that the space of printed matter la 
grammar books is much too large for the nib* 
ject. It seems to be the aim of some book-wil- < 
ters to bring under the subject of which ttaf 
treat, everything in any way related to it, 
er it be appropriate for the digestion of 
learners or inappropriate. Perhaps no htcth 
more significant on this question than that att 
of our popular ^ammarians has introdaesd t 
complete epitome of the general subject hits As 
dosing portion of his book, where it Is not sa^f 
briefiy but also clearly present'ed in a veiy fi0 M 
chapters. The topic of Etymology aeca^t^fl 
occupies only forty pages, and yet I know Vi^OT 
of any important fact or doctrine that m all 1 
fully enough stated for the benefit of a fcan#« 
And learners, and young learners, too, are^itf* 
ly the class which is most concerned in Ecjas- 
logy as taught in grammar. 

Having said so much on the commeaiBUe 
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\nntj of a eertain book, the inferenoe I would 
life to follow is, that whateyer is not pertinent 
to the object is injarious. The main end and 
|eiign accomplished by Etymolo^ (I think I 
9^ not wrong) is to teach pupils to parse. If 
ihtn be any other design it is surely not attain- 
ed, for this is all pupils in Etymology or just 
.eat of it are able to do in the premises. If they 
fux do anything else outside of the recitation 
fit the text, anything, I mean, that follows di- 
jactly upon their study of it, I do not know 
.what it is. 

I think I shall not be understood to say that 
lining is useless. Parsing is a beneficial ezer- 
eiie. It is true analysis. And the reader may 
loiember that I have never disapproved of that. 
Bat parting and analysis both are not more the 
nm of grammar study than scattering seed is 
' the harvest of a farmer, though one may be 
productive of the other when rightly bestowed. 
It is a poor result for much labor, to have ae- 
MBpliihed no more of what the book professes 
Is show, in studying a school grammar book 
throagh, than simply to have learned how to 
analyM. It is a miserable reward for the dili- 
gtnt study of a whole treatise to be able to pull 
easy sentences to pieces and to set the frag- 
■ents under a doian or less of heads, while no 
•ikiU has been imparted sufficient to enable a 
•tadent to write a doaen consecutive aentencee 
of good Sngliah. 

Now, good reader, do not despise parsing 
and analysis, but weigh duly the conclusion I 
itaoh as you read it now : — Were the drift of 
jmnma^ic literature to tend towards parsing 
md analysis, and only mainly towards such an 
find, and were all set aside for the present from 
books that does not tend in that direction, then 
these two branches of grammar at least would 
bs well learned. Then, were there to be, dur- 
iag such a study of language, proper direction 
^Ten to such powers of sentence- building as 
ifU pupils have in general, the objects of gram- 
^nar would be gained. Hsnet Cl^bx. 



BbIDGEWATEB KOBB£AI« ASSOCIATION Av- 

SAL HJUETma. — The contention of the 
idgewater, Mass., Kormal Association was 
Jkeid in Normal Hall at Bridgewater, on Thois- 
ky, July 81st. A large gathering of practical 
lers as well as those about to enter the 
^fessioui made it a meeting of unusual in- 

At 10 o'clock a meeting for business was call- 
ed by the President, Joshua Kendall, Esq., of 
(he Bhode IsUnd Iformal School. 




At 1 p. x. the Unitarian Choich was erowd- 
ed with a large and intelligent audience to lis- 
ten to an address firom Marshal Conaat, Esq., 
former Principal of the School The members 
of the Association, with invited guests, after- 
ward repaired to fhe elegant and spacious 
Town Hall to discuss the merits of a fine col- 
lation. Stirring speeches were there made by 
Qeo. B. Emerson, Esq., of the Board of Educa- 
tion, J. J. Ladd, Esq., of the High School, 
Providence, Hon. Wm. IC. Bodman, B. G. Nor- 
throp, Agent of the Board of Edncation of 
Mass., and others. There was a powerfU ele- 
ment of patriotism pervading all the remarks^ 
which must bear fkyorably upon those who 
were present. An earnest and speedy proseea- 
tlon of the war was the unaniinous sentiment 
ofalL Several young men Irom the Normal 
School have already enlisted under the reeent 
call for soldiers of the loyal army.*— JVee. Press. 



▲ child's poem. 



<• 



Will you some with me, my pretty one ? " 

I asked a litUe child,— 
" Will yon come with me and gather flowers i 

She looked on me and smiled. 
Then, in a lovr, sweet, gentle voiee, 

She said, '* I cannot come, 
I mast not leave this narrow path, 

For I am going home." 

« Bat will you not ? " I asked again ; 

*< The sun is shining bright. 
And you might twine a lily-wreath 

To carry home at night ; 
And I could show you pleasant things 

*If you would only oome : ". 
But still she answered as before, 

'* No ; I am going home.'* 

*' But look, my child : the fields are green. 

And 'neath the leafy trees 
Children are playing merrily. 

Or resting at thehr ease^ 
Does it not hurt your tender feet 

This stony path to tread ? " 
<* Sometimes; but I am going home ! " 

Once more ahe aweetly aaid. 

** My father bade me keep this path. 

Nor ever turn aride ; 
The road which leads away from him 

Is very smooth and wide ; 
The fields are fresh and oool and green 

Pleasant the shady trees ; 
But those around my own dear home 

Are lovelier far than these. 

ft 

f ' I must 90% loiter oi| 0e rotd. 
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For I have far to go ; • 
And I should like to reach the dcior 

Before the sun is low. 
I must not stay ; but will you not — 

Oh, will you not come, too ? 
My home is very beautiful, 

And there is room for you." 

I took her little hand in mine ; 

Together we went on ; 
Brighter and brighter o*er our path 

The blessed sunbeams shone. 
At length we saw the distant towers. 

But ere we reached the gate, 
The child outstripped my lingering feet. 

Too oveijoyed to wait. 
And, as she turned her radiant face 

Once more to bid me come, 
I heard a chorus of glad songs, 

A burst of ** Welcome Home ! " 

— Friends* Review, 



Maoaulay. 

Ds. MnaK, in his memoir of the late Lord 
Maoaulay, Just published, alluding to his par- 
liamenUry oazeer and love of letters, says : 

« But throughout this period of his life, the 
great inward struggle was going on within his 
mind between the ambition of public useful- 
ness, of parliamentary and official distinction, 
and the loTe of letters, which will rarely brook 
a rival on the throne, the still higher ambition, 
as he thought, of adding some great work to 
the treasures of English thought and English 
literature. In the office at Whitehall, or the 
Horse Guards, on the benches of the House of 
CommonSt amid the applauses or admiring si- 
lence of the House, his heart was in his library 
and among his books. He yearned for a place 
not so much among the great parliamentary 
leaders and the famous statesmen of the land — 
the Chathams, Burkes, Poxes — as among the 
immortal writers in Terse and prose — the Mil- 
tons, Clarendons, Addisons, Gibbons. The 
auditory which he coveted was that vast ex- 
panding world throughout which the English 
language is spoken ; the fame, that which will 
only die with the death of English letters. 
Throughout the whole time of his absence firom 
England, on his voyage to India and on his re- 
turn, in India, so far as leisure would allow, 
and during his parliamentary and official ca- 
reer, he was still, with his indefatigable indus- 
try, heaping; up stores of knowledge — stores 
whioh could not overloitd his capacious and re- 
tentive memory — memory whose grasp and 
mAt'omwukd aeemed to expand with its (ic- 



cumulating treasures — memory which disdain- 
ed nothing as beneath It, and wae never per- 
plexed or burdened by its incalenlable possss- 
sions. As a curious instance of his range and 
activity of reading, among the books wYoA he 
took with him to India were the many kofe 
volumes of St. Chrysostom's wox^ Thsir 
still almost pure and harmonious Gredc, sad 
their importance in the history of rel^pois 
opinion, (always a subject of deep intosit,) 
carried him through a task which has bsm 
achieved by a few professional theologiiis. 
As an illustration of his powers of memory, he 
has said, and he was a most unboaatAil msBf Ihst 
if Milton's great poem were lost, he thought Ait 
he could accurately commit to writing at 
all the first books of * Paradise Lost."* 



A QiTEStiON OF AnTHOBsaip. — ^Tfae HomeJmr' 
naif speaking of the ** Addresa to the Amfriiie 
Flag," asserts for Fitz Greene HaUeck a portin 
of its authorship. It says : « The foUoving 
lines were written by Joseph Rodman Brake : 

* Flag of the f^ee heart'^ope and home! 

By angels* hands to valor given. 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome. 
And all thy hues were bom in heaven.' 

** And the following lines were added to tka 
same poem by Fitz Greene HalledL : 

* Forever float that standard sheet ; 

Where breathes the foe but falls before as, 
With freedom's soil beneath our feet. 
And freedom's banner streaming o'eras'" 

The editors of this paper undoubtedly ifok 
from personal knowledge, they having hcea in- 
timately acquainted with both authors. — Sg, 

What is Heat Lightnino? — ^Prof. Hemy, 
who Ib good authority, says the flashes of UgM- 
nlng often observed on a summer evening, n- 
accompanied by thunder, and popularly knova 
as ''heat lightninflr/' are merely the Ui^tftos 
discharges of electricity fh>m an ordinary bin- 
der cloud, beneath the horizon of the obeetv^ 
reflected firom clouds, or perhaps from tibe tfr 
itself, as in the case of twilight. ICr. Bncfih 
one of the directors of the telegraph tta»W 
tween Pittsburg and Philadelphia, inlbmai 
that on one occasion, to satisfy himself on ftli 
point, he asked for information firom a dlMt 
operator during the appearance of flashes flMi 
kind in the distant horizon, and learned titt 
they proceeded ftom a thunder storm tai 
rag^g 260 mttes eiiBtifard of his place of <M^ 
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For Um BokooUMiBttK 

Thm Qrigfn mnd FrocreM of the BncUflh 

Iiancuase. 

V — 

* [COPT-BIOHT BESEBTED.] 

Trb enterprise of the Anglo-Saxon race has 
|ilanted the English language in every quarter 
«f the globe. Judging from past progress, we 
nay eondude that wherever the English lan- 
guage is introduced, it will claim dominion. 
Many, in the light of past history, read the pro- 
phecy that the Anglo-Saxon race is destined to 
enlighten the millions of earth, and, by means 
of those civil, literary and religious institutions 
whieh we enjoy, usher in the day of full mil- 
kDnial glory. Whether this prophecy is human 
or divine, we need not now decide. It is plea- 
sant to trace the evidences of its truth and to 
liope ibr its fiilflllment. It is pleasant to believe 
tiMt in that golden future, when 



** No war or battle's sound 



ft 



shall startle the nations, the jubilant voices of 
mankind will rise in strains of our own living 
English, enriched by languages that have yield- 
ed to its power, and perfected by the genius that 
gaTa it birth. 

Bat should this prove a mere creation of fan- 
cy — should our language decay and yield to 
those influences that have buried so many lan- 
guages among the archives of the past, it is still 
our piasent duty and privilege to trace its ori- 
gin and learn the beginnings of its power. 

There are two kinds of evidence to be con- 
•idered in determining the origin and progress 
oi any language. The first is the evidence 
fouttd in the language itself. The sound and 
written form of many words indicate their ori- 
gfai or their derivation. The change in the sound 
«&d form of words during successive periods is 
ao much of progress in the language towards 
Its present state. 

The different arrangement of words in sen- 
tences, the proportion of words blended from 
^Bffarent sources, — in short, all we can deter- 

; nine by a carefUl study of the language itself, 

I «f its origin or.progress, belongs to the internal 
gvidence. 

t This evidence, when dear, i> the most con- 

k jdiiaive that can be obtained. 
'^ The second kind of evidence is that derived 
|kom other sources than the language itself, and 
im termed the external or historical evidence. 
Tbis is mostly made np of the history of those 
nations bj whom the Isngusga has been spoken 

8 






snd ttom whom it has been derived. Tha ex- 
ternal evidence is chiefly important to the phi- 
lologist as conflrming the internal evidence. It 
is important slso because it shows what evi- 
dence we are to expect from the language itselft 
and in what direction we are to look for sudi 
evidence. 

Sinc^ the history of those who have been en- 
gaged in the formation of any language is the 
chief guide to the correct study of the origin 
and progress of that language, it is therefore 
first in order. 

The habits, employments» religion— every- 
thing pertaining to their mode of life <— affect 
the language of a people, and are worthy of no- 
tice in considering the historical evidence. 

The historical evidence of the origin and pro- 
gress of the English language is found in tha 
history of England, and of those races that 
have peopled England. At an early period tha 
Phoenicians are said to have visited England. 
They.sought for some of the useful metals found 
in the southern part of the island. They ear- 
ned from thence tin and lead. These Tyvisn 
merchants y^ete more desirous of gain than of 
knowledge. We have no written account from 
them describing the place and the condition of 
the inhabitants. 

Julius CfBsar, commander of the Roman le- 
gions in Gaul, crossed with sn lurmy to Britain 
in the year 66 B. C. It was late in the summer, 
— August 26th, according to a calculation of 
Dr, Edmund Halley, the eminent astronomer— 
and he accomplished little else besides the land- 
ing of his troops. He soon left the island. 
(September 20.) In May of the following year, 
54 B. C, Ccesar again entered the island with 
an army. He subjugated the southeastern part 
of what is now called England. 

CcBsar gave a somewhat minute acoqunt of 
the inhabitants as he found them. The inhabi- 
tants at that time for the most part bdonged to 
that andent division of the human family, the 
Celts. 

The word Celt seems to mean one that dwdls 
in a covert— an inhabitant of the fbrest, a 
woodman. These Celts were a portion of the 
first great wave of human life that swept over 
Europe from the East. 

The first great migration of men from Asia 
that peopled Europe is termed the Celtic mi- 
gration. 

In considering the origin of the Cdts, we are 
lad btck to the time when the bond of a com* 
mon Isngnaga wm stvarsdi and men begin to 
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be Boattered abroad upon the face of the earth. 
The time of the immigration of the Celt* into 
Bnrope la unknown* We may euppoee that 
they entered Europe at a rery remote period, 
and gradually spread toward the West. 

As the several divisions of the human family 
diverged from a common centre, no historians 
accompanied them to chronicle their wander- 
ings and transmit to us a record of the routes 
pursued in their early migrations ; we are left 
to form our theories from such evidence as we 
can gather from the facts of physical geography 
and the analogies of language. 

Advancing over what are now called the 
straits of Constantinople, the Celts seem to 
have been the first division of the human family 
that peopled the territory now included within 
the limits of Turkey, Greece and Italy. 

A .critical examination of the Greek and Lat- 
in languages leads to the conclusion that the 
primitive ancestors of the (Greeks and Bomans 
belonged to the Celtic family. 

The mildness of the climate of the countries 
of southern Europe and their proximity to Asia 
render it probable that the southern portions of 
Europe were peopled before the middle and 
eastern portions. 

Another division of the Celts, at a later pe- 
riod, seems to have passed up the valley of the 
Danube, and, continuing west and north, to 
have peopled the north and west of Europe. 

The Celtic migration was followed at a later 
period by the Gothic migration, which we shall 
notice more particularly hereafter. 

The Gothic migration crowded the Celts to 
the western part of Europe. 100 B. C, the 
Celts were found, for the most part, in Spain, 
Gaul and the British Isles. Previous to this 
time the primitive names and customs of the 
Celts who first peopled Greece and Italy had 
been entirely supplanted by the manners and 
customs of a superior civilization, and by the 
ingress of other nations not deriving their origin 
directly from the Celts. 

Almost the only evidence of the Celtic origin 
of the people of southern Italy and Greece then 
remaining was found in the words of their lan- 
guages. 

The Celts, at that time, dwelling in western 
Europe beyond the reach of the culture and 
civilisation of the Roman provinces, retained 
the mode of life and spoke the language of their 
ancestorsk The Celts of Great Britain are de- 
scribed as maintaining themselves by pasturage. 
Tbsy mn divided into nan^ smaQ natioi^a 97 



tribes, each under its respective leader. They 
were fierce warriors— fought moatly on fact, 
but could bring into the field strong fiircei of 
cavalry. 

Their government was a kind of theocraejor 
hierarchy. The officers of their religion wen 
called Druids. They were both the priesti, 
prophets and poets of the Celts* They alio 
controlled the affairs of government, and ven 
regarded by all classes with a sacred revereaee. 

The Druids worshipped in the open air, asa- 
aUy in the deep shade of the oak ; their templsi 
seem to have been merely large drdea, enclosed 
by rough stones set upon one end. They re- 
garded the circle as an emblem of eternity sad 
unity, and to them we are indebted for the sig- 
nificance of the marriage-ring. 

Some remains of these airy halls are stOl 
found at Stonehenge, England, and at Steuies, 
in the Orkney Islands. 

Horace Smith says, in his posthumous papers, 
that the word '* church " is assignable to te 
Celtic « kir," — rock or round of stones* within 
whose circle, itself a symbol of unity and eter- 
nity, the Druids solemnized their religious rites. 

In the contracted sound of ••kiik" or '«kii«t." 
as still heard in the north of England and Scot* 
land, this root is apparent ; while in the eovlli 
of England it has been softened into ** church." 

Many youth gathered about these Druids to 
learn their doctrines and to acquire the know- 
ledge they possessed. These pupils were aoeus- 
tomed to commit many verses to memory. 

In considering the history of the literators of 
different nations, we find that poetry was cob* 
posed, by most nations, before prose. Mr. Blsir 
affirms that " it is the ooncurring voice of all 
antiquity, that poetry is older than proee'*; 
and, again, ** Musio and poetry, therefiare, had 
the same rise ; they were prompted by the saae 
occasions; they were united in song; and, as 
long as they continued united, they t^wtded, 
without doubt, mutually to heighten and exalt 
each other's power." 

One reason why the Druids oontinued to ea- 
body their doctrines in verse probably 
they might be more easily committed to 
ry. They did not consider it ri^ht to 
their doctiines to writing. Csesar saya thoe 
were two reasons why they did not wish to writs 
them : They did not wish their doctrines to 
beeome oommon, nor did they wish thoae whtm 
they taught, trusting to what waa written, to 
give less at^^tion to the cultivation gf 
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Thty taught that the Bonl was immortal, and 
that at death it paMed into another body. This 
and many other peculiarities of religiouB belief, 
Joined with ceremonies that have ever prerailed 
among nations in western Asia, clearly indicate 
the oriental origin of the Celts. Some peculiar- 
ities of this character were, — the sacrifices of 
human victims, common among the Druids; 
their reverence for the mistletoe, as an emblem 
of the immortality of the soul ; the peculiar 
▼irtues they attached to the number three ; their 
study of astronomy ; aUd the dividing of socie- 
ty into castes, by maintaining the religious or- 
der distinct tcom other classes in their commu- 
nities. 

A similarity of language between the dislects 
of the Celts and those of India also argues a 
common origin. 

As the Celts slowly migrated flrom Asia to 
western and southern Europe, they left traces 
of their wanderings in the names they applied 
to places and natural objects. The hills upon 
which they fed their flocks, the rivers they cross- 
ed, and the mountains, whose craggy sides echo- 
ed back the voices of this vanguard of western 
nations, still bedr their Celtic names. 

Throughout the greater part of Europe these 
names are the only vestige of their sojourn. 
liany of these names were full of meaning : as, 
Sidly, the country of the reapers, a common 
employment in that grain- bearing island. 

Thames and Kent are Celtic names. The 
Irish '< Kil," which begins so many names of 
places, is nothing more than a corruption of the 
Celtic *• eaiUe," which means <* a forest" ; and 
the *' eaer," frequently fbund in the beginning 
of Welsh, Cornish and Armorican names, is 
plainly nothing but **oaer," «the rock" or 
•* atone." The last syllable, *• don," of many 
Snglish names is the Celtic •*^dun," signifying 
•« a fbrtilied rock." 

Only a small portion of the present English 
Can 1>e traced to the Celtic. It is estimated that 
some two hundred words'only can be distinctly 
traced to this origin, — about one two-huudreths 
of the whole language ; so that if we are able to 
gain but little knowledge of the structure and 
power of the Celtic language, we may console 
ourselves with the fact that it is of but little 
importance to us. 

Latham has collected the following list of 
eommon nouns derived from the Celtic : Bask- 
et, barrow, button^ bran, clout, crack, crook, 
cock, gusset, kiln, dainty, dam, tenter, fleam, 
flow, funnel, gyve, grid (in gridiron), gruel, 



welt, wicket, gown, wire, mesh, mattock, mop, 
rasher, rug, solder, size, tackle. 

Had more of their language been committed 
to writing, the Celts might have left behind 
them monuments of their learning and poetry 
worthy of our study; then would the Celtie 
more faVif have perpetuated itself in the more 
modem English. 

Of all European languages, the Celtio alone 
seems to have been devoid of that vitality ne- 
cessary to propagate it; it has always yielded, 
as a weaker language. 

One peculiarity of the Celtic was the deden* 
sion of their nouns by changing some of the 
flrst letters of the word, or by preflzing an ar- 
ticle with an apostrophe — just the opposite of 
the method adopted in the Latin and most of 
the older languages of Europe. The Celtio 
word for head was '* Pen " ; Pen gikr designat- 
ed a man's head ; i Ben, his head ; i Phen, her 
head ; y'm Mben, my head, • So in Irish, whkdi 
is a kind of modem Celtic, something of the 
same peculiarity continues. 

Though the ancient Celtic has left so scanty 
a memorial of itself in the English, its claims 
to antiquity are of the flrst order. It is believ- 
ed to be older than the language of Homer and 
Virgil. Recent philologists have clearly shown 
that it is one of the oldest languages of which 
we have any knowledge. 

The descendants of the Celts are now tovaid 
in Ireland, Wales, a part of Scotland, Brittany 
in France, and in a small district among the l*y- 
renees. The inhabitants of this district, nestled 
among the mountains, are called « Basqtes." 

The advancing tide of a mightier mi|fration 
has almost entirely swept the C^lts from Conti- 
nental Europe. J. c. o. 



SBLF-CoirtBOL. — A merchant in London had 
a dispute with a Quaker respecting the settle- 
ment of an account. The merchant was deter- 
mined to bring the account into court, a pro- 
ceeding which the Quaker earnestly deprecated, 
using every argument in his power to convince 
the merchant of his error; but the latter was 
inflexible. Desirous to make a last effbrt, the 
Quaker called at his house one mommg and in- 
quired of the servant if Yob master was at home. 
The merchant, hearing the inquiry and know- 
ing his voice, called out f^om the top of the 
stairs, *<Tell the rascal I am not at home." 
The Quaker, looking up to him, calmly said, 
«< Well, friend, God put thee in a better mind." 
The merchant, struck afterward with the meek- 
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neM of the reply, and haTing more deliberately 
inTestigated the matter, became oomrinoed that 
the Quaker was right and that he wae wrong. 
He requested to see him, and alter aeknowledg- 
fang hia error, he sud : '* I have one question to 
ask you* How were yon able, with such pa* 
tienoe, on Tarioos ocoasions, to bear my abused" 
«• Friend," replied the Quaker, «< I will tell thee. 
I was naturally as hot and violent as thou art 
I knew that to indulge this temper was sinful ; 
and I ftrand it was impruaent. I obserred that 
men in a passion always spoke loud; and I 
thought if I eould eontrol my Toiee, I should 
repress my passion. I have, therefore, made it 
a mla nerer to let my Toice rise above a eertain 
key ; and, by a careftil obserranoe of this rule, 
I have, by the blessing of God, entirely mas- 
t«ed my natural temper." The Quaker rea- 
soned plulosopbieally, and the merchant, as 
•very one else may do, benefitted by Ms exam- 
ple.— £•/• lUmlrated. 



The Old Verule. 

BT P. B. SHILULBBB. 

Gbik relic of a distant timv, 
More interesting than sublime ! 
Thou'rt fitting subject for my rhyme. 

And touch'st me queerly ; 
Unlike the touch that youthful crime 

Provoked severely. 

It was a dark and fearful day 

When thou held'st sovereign rule and sway, 

And all Humanity might say 

Could not avert 
The doom that brought thee into play, 

And wroaght us hurt ! 

Ah, Solomon ! that dogma wild, 
Of sparing rod and spoiling child, 
Has long thy reputation soiled, 

And few defend it ; 
Our teachers draw it far more mild, 

And strive to mend it. 

Oh, bitter were the blows and whacks 
That fell on our delinquent backs, 
When, varying f^om moral tracks, 

In youthful error. 
Thou madest our stubborn nerves relax 

With direst terror. 

I know 'twas urged that our own good 
Dwelt in the tingle of the wood 
That scored us as we trembling stood. 

And couldn't flee it; 
But I confess I never could 

Exactly see it. 

The smothered wrath at every stroke 



Was keenly felt though never spoke, 
And twenty devils rampant broke 

For one sabdned. 
And all discordances awoke -* 

A fiendish brood. 

And impish triek and veBgefal spite 
Essayed with all thek skill and wight 
To make the balance poise aright; 

And hate, sharp-witted, 
Ne*er left occasion, day or night* 

To pass omitted. 

I see it now : — the tlhittled doors. 
The window panes smashed in by soores^ 
The desecrated classic floors. 

The benches leveled. 
The streaming ink flrom murky pores 

The books bedeviled. 

Small reverence for Learning's fiune. 
For master's toU of nerve and bridn. 
They saw Instruction marred with pain. 

And Alma Mater 
Was thought of only by the train 

To deprecate her. 

'Tie strange to have thee in my grasp ; 
My fingers round thy handle clasp. 
No sense of pain my feelings rasp. 

As last I knew thee ; 
Then thou didst sting me like an asp. 

Foul shame unto thee ! 

But gentler moods suggest the thought-* 
That still thine office, anguish-fraught, 
For our best good, unselfish, wrought. 

Had we but known it. 
And we, with grateAil spirit, ought 

To freely own it. 

Perhaps— but I am glad at heart 

That thou no more beaWst sovereign part 

In helping on Instruction's art 

By terror's rule— 
That other modes wUl prompt the smart 

Than thee in school. 

Thanks, old reminder of the past. 
For this brief vision backward caat; 
We measure progress to contrast 

Times far and n^ar, 
Rejoiced on summing up at last. 

We are not arrear. 

— Bottot^ Saturday Gm^tU. 

How TO Thinx. — Montaigne made, as it woSf 
a business to think at his castle. He was ever 
on the lookout for ideas and images. A tbosght 
would suddenly strike him in the family psitof 
his house, and he would often, not having hit 
tablets at hand, hurry across the court and dinb 
his tower, in order to set it down. E^isricac^ 
however, had taught him that the tfaiwght migki 
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be l(Mt on the fny, vbii^ed ovt of nght by 
lome radden gut of aentatkni ; lo ho mod to 
ttke Okie, before eetting out, to tell it to hie 
wi&, hie daughter or anybody else who might 
happen to be at hand. Imagine a gaping ser- 
vant girl of Perigord being entrosted with such 
valuable depoeit ! What an amusing rerelation 
U there in all this of Montaigne in his literary 
eharaeter-— Montaigne the maker of books. 
His eseays were nerer out of his mind I He 
seems erer to hare been employed in meditating 
and earefuHy inscribing his thoughts in his 
hrain» so that his manner of speaking to others 
was constrained, dry and brief. He hastened 
back, as it were, to his own thoughts, for fear 
he should lose sight of them. — Botlb St. Jobk. 



Tnm ih» Kew Torli Tesehwr. 
The Hiatory of Obieot>Teaohisff.* 

HiBTOBT furnishes no records of attention to 
elementary education prior to the serenteenth 
century. The ancients negUeUd the instruction 
of their children, although they provided schools 
of philosophy for their young men. The pre- 
vailing idea on the subject of education appears 
to have been that knowledge consisted in the 
memory of rules and words, rather than In 
things and thoughts. The practice of teaching 
by requiring the pupils to memorize all lessons, 
without regard to an understanding of their 
meaning, had come down from the monastic 
schools of earlier ages. The principles of de- 
vriopment by primary education were then un- 
known in aU the plans of teaching. 

Just before the dawn of the seventeenth cen- 
tuxy, a keen observer of nature and men, hav- 
ing noticed that artizans worked out their re- 
sults by inductive processes of reasoning, also 
that the arts and sciences were progressing, 
while philosophy and education remained sta- 
tionery, borrowed the principle of utility and 
progress from the workshops of his time, ap- 
plied it to philosophy and education, and the 
world was aroused by the triumphal progress of 
a new system of philosophy which iiiimortalized 
the name of Prancis Bacon. 

This philosopher taught that the powers of 
memory alone can do but little toward the ad- 
vancement of science or education. He classed 
those school achievements in mere memory with 
the physical achievements of the mountebanks : 
" The two performances are much of the same 
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sort. The one is an abuse of the powers of the 
mind; the other is an abuse of the powers of 
the body. Both may excite our wonder, bnt 
neither is entitled to our re^peot." 

Although Bacon's attention was chiefly con- 
fined to philosophy, yet ho struck the key-noto 
of those great principles of education which 
have become the foundation of the most philo« 
sophical methods of teaching now practiced 
throughout the oivUived world. Said he, "Men 
read in books what authors say ooneeming 
stones, plants, animals, and the Uke, but to in* 
spect these stones, plants and animals with their 
own eyes is far enough from their thoughts; 
whereas we should fix the eyes of our mind up* 
on things themselves, and thereby form a true 
conception of them." Little, however, waa ao- 
compliehed during Bacon's time in deviabig 
plans for the primary education of obildren. 

Early in the seventeenth century the induc- 
tive system of Bacon attracted the attention of 
a thinking, earnest teacher of Austria -^ John 
Amos Comenius. He seems almost to hsve 
been endowed with an intuition which gave 
him, to a remarkable degree, a knowledge of 
the true principles of education. He saw more 
clearly than any one of his predecessors what 
was necessary for the improvement of the me- 
thods of instruction, and he soon made an ap- 
plication of the principles of Bacon's inductive 
system of primary education. In 1667 he pub- 
lished the first school-book in which pictures 
were used to illustrate the various topics dis- 
cussed in it. This work continued to be a text- 
book in the German schools for nevly two hun- 
dred years. 

Comenius was an evangelical preacher as well 
as an educator, and on the issue of a decree in 
1624 that all persons must leave the Austrian 
dominions who would not become Catholics, he 
took his departure for Poland with thirty thou- 
sand families, of whom five hundred were of 
noble blood. As he came upon the range of 
mountains at the boundary, he paused to look 
once more back to his native land, and, with 
his brethren, fell upon his knees and prayed, 
with many tears, that God would not suffer 
His Word to be entirely destroyed in that coun- 
try, but would preserve some seed of it there. 

"Who will say that those prayers were not an- 
swered, when, within five years afterward, Co- 
menius was himself permitted to return and la- 
bor for the improvement of the schools of Bo- 
hemia. 

Subsequently he went to Lissa* Poland, where 
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he beoame president of the lohool, and bUhop 
of the Morayian brethren — a sect which has 
been distinguished for its good schools wher- 
eyer its colonies have been planted. Here he 
published his first work, the Jamta lAngvarum 
R$9eraia — a new method of teaching langua- 
ges, in connection with instruction in the ele- 
ments of the sciences. This work soon carried 
his &me to other lands, and eyerywhere it de- 
veloped the necessity of a reform in education. 

By an act of Parliament, Comenius was in- 
yited to England in 1641, to undertake the re- 
formation of their schools* His labors there 
were defeated by the disturbances in Ireland 
and the civil wars. A similar inyitation having 
been extended to him by the goyemment of 
Sweden, he left England and went to Stock- 
holm in 1642. War again xntermpting his la- 
bors, he returned to Lissa. Subsequently he 
yisited Hungary and other places to prosecute 
his efforts in behalf of education. Again he re- 
turned to Lissa, but only to encounter greater 
misfortunes. Amid the disturbances between 
the Catholic Poles and the Moravian Protes- 
tants, the city was burned, and he lost his 
house, his library and his manuscripts, the la- 
bors of many years. He subsequently went to 
Holland, and found an asylum in the city of 
Amsterdam, where he reproduced several of 
his lost works. He died in 1671, at the age of 
eighty. 

Comenius was the great educator of the seven- 
teenth century. Such was his enduring ear- 
nestness that, although exiled from his native 
land, wandering, persecuted and homeless dur- 
ing the desolating thirty-years' war of that pe- 
riod, still he continued to labor unweariedly in 
the cause of education, not only inspiring seve- 
ral countries of Europe with an enthusiastic 
desire for a better system of instruction, but 
introducing new principles of education, which 
greatly modified the practices in teaching, and 
prepared the way, by gradual changes, for the 
more thorough reformation of schools which 
followed under the labors of subsequent educa- 
tors. 

In his educational works may be found the 
first promulgation of the principles and plans 
of Ol^ect-Teaching, and of a graduated system 
of instruction adapted to the wants of the age 
in which he lived. 

Some of his leading ideas on the subject of 
education, we will briefly state : 

<* Since the beginning of knowledge must be 
with the senses, the beginning of teaching 



should be made by dealing with actual thingi. 
The object must be a real, useful thing, capslbls 
of making an impression upon the senses. To 
this end it must be brought into oommunication 
with them ; if visible, with the eyes ; if s%fi- 
ble, with the ears ; if tangible, with the tonek; 
if odorous, with the nose ; if sapid, with te 
taste. First, the presentation of the thing it- 
self^ and the real intuition of it ; then the enl 
explanation for the farther elucidation of it" 

But inasmuch as the presentation of the tUng 
itself is so fluently impossible, he advised thi 
use of pictures as the representatives of thhigi, 
that the words which related to them might be 
understood. 

The course of instruction laid down by Go* 
menius commenced with infkncy. Doring die 
first six years the children were to leam to know 
animab, plants, stones, and the names and' 
of the members of their own body. They 
also to be led to distinguish colors, and to de- 
light their eyes with beautiful things. Tbsy 
should Segin geography with the knowledge of 
the room, the streets, the fields, the farm ; arith- 
metic, with counting objects; geometry, with 
'^understanding the ideas of lines, circles, anglff , 
length, breadth, an inch, a foot, eto. ; musis, 
with hearing singing; history, with a know* 
ledge of what happened to them yesterday and 
the day before ; chronology, with a knqwledfs 
of day and night, hours, weeks and festivtls. 

The views of Coifienius are so completely ia 
harmony with the natural means of acquiring 
knowledge through the exercise of the senses, 
and with the laws of mental development, sad 
also with the observations and experienoss ef 
msny succeeding educators, that we dssm tks 
presentation of a few of his thoughts, in laa- 
guage more literally his own, due even in tkis 
brief history of Object-Teaching. For the fal- 
lowing extracts from his writings we are in- 
debted to that most valuable of all colJectioai 
of educational literature, Bamard'a A\ 
Journal of Education, Said Comenios : 

•« The best years of my own youth wei 
ed in useless school exercises. How often, rises 
I have learned to know better, have I shedtesis 
at the remembrance of lost hours. But grief 
is vain. Only one thing remains, only esc 
thing is possible — to leave posterity what ad- 
vice I can, by showing the way in wluch osr 
teachers hsve led us into errors, and the methsd 
of remedying these errors." 

His practical views of education may be fie- 
cemed in the suoceeding quotations : 
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«( Instmetion will tunally niooeed if it fol- 
lows the coune of Nature. Whaterer is natur- 
al goes forward of itself." 

•* The first education should be of the per- 
eeptions, then of the memory, then of the un- 
derstanding, then of the judgment." 

•« Instruction must begin with actual inspec- 
tion, not with Terbal description of things." 

■• To learn is to proceed from something 
known to the knowledge of something un- 
known; in which there are three things, the 
kAOwn» the unknown, and the mental effort to 
n&ch. the unknqfwn from the known." 

«• We first proceed toward knowledge by the 
perception and understanding of the present; 
and afterward go on from the present to the ab- 
Mftt by means of the information of others." 

<* The attention should be fixed upon only one 
olgeet at a time ; and upon the whole first, and 
tbe parts afterward." 

•* A second point should not be undertaken 
tttttil the first is learned ; and with the second 
tho first should be repeated." 

** Sight will supply the place of demonstra- 
tion. It is good to use several senses in under- 
standing one thing." 

*« To know any thing is to be able to repre- 
■ent it, either by the mind or the hand or the 
tongue. We learn; not only in order to under- 
ataad, ^but also to txpr99$ and to i/m what we 
understand. As much as any one understands, 
so mnch ought he to accustom himself to ex- 
press ; and, on the other hand, he should un- 
derstand whatever he ssys. Speech and know- 
ledge should proceed with equal steps." 

*• Hitherto the schools have done nothing 
-with the view of developing chfldren, like 
young trees, from the growing impulse of their 
own roots, but only with that of hanging them 
over with twigs broken off elsewhere. They 
teaeh youth to adorn themselves with others' 
fiMthers, like the crow in JSsop's Fables. They 
do not show them things as they are, but tell 
them what one and another, and a third, and a 
tenth has thought and written about them ; so 
that it is considered a mark of great wisdom 
for a man to know a great many opinions which 
oentradlct each other." 

«• The schools are wrong in first teaching lan- 
guage and then proceeding to things. The thing 
ia the substance, and the word the accident ; 
the thing is the body, and the word the cloth- 
ing. Things and words should be studied to- 
gother, but things especially, as the objects both|^rt< 
of the understanding and of language." 



" In Ood are the original ideas, which he im- 
presses upon things; things, again, impress 
their representations upon the senses ; the sen- 
ses impart them to the mind ; the mind to the 
tongue, and the tongue to the eartf of others. 
The mind thinks, the tongue speaks, the hand 
makes ; hence the srts of speaking and work- 
ing, and the sciences of things." 

Such are a few of the principles in education 
which Comenius taught — and they have since 
been confirmed by the experiences of two cen- 
turies. 

It is difficult to judge to what extent the later 
educators — Locke, Rousseau and Pestalozzi — 
were indebted to Comenius for those principles 
which they severally taught subsequently, but 
we find much in the writings of each that is en- 
tirely in accordance with the teachings of this 
great pioneer in educational reforms. It is not 
too much to say that a carefril study of the his- 
tory df education would result in the convic- 
tion that many of the best methods of instruc- 
tion, and the principles of education on which 
are based so great a number of the modem im- 
provements in modes of teaching, were con- 
ceived and taught by Comenius more than two 
hundred years ago. He planted the seeds which 
have germinated from time to time, under the 
fostering care of various educators, and to-day 
we behold their most vigorous growth. 

The labors of Comenius were performed dur- 
ing the first two-thirds of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. John Locke, the distinguished English 
philosopher, lived during the last two-thirds of 
that century. He urged, as the chief business 
of primary education, the development of the 
faculties of the child ; that as the first ideas of 
children are derived from sensation, so the per- 
ceptive fkculties should be the first cultivated 
or developed. The main elements of his me- 
thods of education were attention to the physi- 
cal wants of the child, and the development of 
the intellectual powers through the instrumen- 
tality of things. 

Rosseau, who acknowledged his indebtedness 
to Locke, and who embodied ideas similar to 
those of that philosopher in a treatise* on edu- 
cation called ** Emiie," lived during nearly three 
fourths of the eighteenth century. 

Pestalbzsi was bom about the middle of the 
eighteenth and died soon after the close of the 
nineteenth century. He said : ** Observation 
is the absolute basis of all knowledge. The 
object, then, in education must be to lead 
a etaild to obmrv with acooimcy ; the seoond, to 
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•apm§ with eoTfetneu the rendt of hit obter- 
Tations." « The developine&t of man commen. 
COS with natnral perceptions through the senaea. 
Its higheat attainment, intellectually, ia the ex* 
erdae of reaaon.*' Although we find no direct 
acknowledgment of Pettalozsi's indebtedneea 
to ComeniuB, as we do of the relation of the 
latter to Bacon, no one can examine the systems 
•of these educators of the serenteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries without discovering many re- 
markable similarities. It was doubtless owing 
to the genersl diffusion of the prindplM so wide- 
ly taught by Comenius that the tnMod§ for ap- 
plying them, which were subsequently devised 
by Pestalossi, became at once so popular and 
widely successful. 

The dawn of the present century beheld Pe- 
ataloisi at Bourgdorf, engaged with KrQsi in 
making a more detailed application of those 
principles of education which were disseminat- 
by Comenius a century and a half before, in 
methods chiefly devised by hhnself. While 
there Pestalossi wrote that work — ** How Ger- 
trude teaches her children" — which attracted 
80 much attention to his system of education 
from all parts of Europe. 

As early as 1807 we find him in charge of the 
institution at Yverdnn, where he attained his 
highest renown, and where he remained for 
nearly a quarter of a century. So widely had 
hife fame extended, that persons went thither 
from almost every country of Europe, and even 
from America ; not merely those who we^ led 
by the impulses which inspired him, but by the 
agents of kings and noblemen, and of public 
institutions, who desired to make themselves 
acquainted with his methods of teaching, in or- 
der to their introduction into other countries. 
No similar institution has ever attained so great 
fame, and no other has exerted so wide an in- 
fluence on the methods of teaching. 

Just before Peslalozzi opened his institution 
at Yverdun, he received a request from a phi- 
lanthropic society in Paris to send a teacher 
there who could introduce his system of in- 
struction into France. Accordingly, he select- 
ed Mr. Joseph Neef, who had been associated 
with him as a teacher, and who possessed the 
additional qualifications of understanding both 
the Qerman and French languages. Mr. Neef 
went to Paris and remained some two years, 
laboring with a good degree of success. 

During the summer of 1806, Mr. William 
Mao Clnre, of Philadelphia, while travelling in 
Switeerlaad, visited Pettalossrs aohool, nd 
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waa so much pleated with the sytteoi of tmA' 
ing that he reaolved to introduce it into 
ea. On returning to Paxit he eougfat out 
Neef, and invited him to oome to thtt 

•* On what termt," said Mr. Mae 
*« would you go to my country and i 
your method of education } I have 
lozsi ; I know his system ; my coontiy 
it, and will receive it with enthnaiaam. I 
engage to pay your paatage, alto to 
livelihood. Gh>, and be your maater't 
in the New World." 
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So generout an invitation awakened an 
est desire in Mr. Neef to visit thia eoimtvy. His 
would fain have aecepted it, but he did net 
know our language. *« Two yeara ahali be al- 
lowed you for acquiring that language, duritg 
which time I will support yon," said thia noUe 
benefactor. This generous propotition deridtd 
the mission. Mr. Neef oame to Phi1tdtlphit» 
studied the language, and in 1809 pabUabed a 
small Tolume setting forth, somewhat in thi 
style of an extended prospectus* the plana and 
principles of a new method of education wkaA 
he proposed to introduce into a private school 
that he should establish in the tubnrbt of that 
city. He labored Ihere for teveral yeaxa, bnt 
from some cause, probably owing to his inahil^ 
ty to adapt himself to the American mind and 
habits, his enterprise failed. Judging from a 
second Tolume which he issued in 1818, on lan- 
guage, he must have been not only impraotioslv 
but also have failed to comprehend the necessi- 
ty of Americanizing the system instead o£mere- 
ly transplanting it. 

He probably sought — ^to quote hia own wecd^ 
uttered in view of the fate which might attend 
his school — ** some obscure village whoee hardy 
youth want a schoolmaster ; ** for, eaid he, " te 
become an obscure, useful country tfthmwiitslwr 
is the highest pitch of my worldly ambition.*' 

Although Pestalozii founded hia aymm on 
correct principles, he frequently erred in hit 
practice of teaching. Many of hia 
for Objecc-Teaching were faulty, and not 
in accordance with his own aystem. In Ida 
for the improvement of the mind itadf* and 
methods of instruction which wen 
to invigorate its faculties, he forgot the 
ty of positive knowledge at the materialtlte 
thought and practical ute in fiiture life. So fri* 
quently did he violate his own tyatem in te 
exercinet oi the tchool-room. that one of hii 
intimate friendt and admirers taid of lum, ««HI| 
province it to educate ideaa, not ehildw.** 
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Neirenheless, he succeeded in reviving the true 
prinetplss of teaching, and instituting the great- 
est educational movement of the century. He 
had the good fortune to associate with hira 
Keiderer, KrOsi, Schmid, Zeller and Fellenherg. 
to whose systematic development of his methods 
•ad their dissemination of them, the subsequent 
moeess of his system is largely due. Many of 
his teachers even resigned to him whatever of 
lisme and profit might come from publishing the 
manuals which they compiled for their respec- 
tive branches of study while engaged as in- 
structors in his institution. 

During the subjugation of Germany under 
Napoleon, the minds of the ablest Prussian 
statesmen were eagerly occupied in devising 
means for raising the moral, mental and physi- 
cal character of the nation to a standard of ele- 
vated development, which, although it might be 
of little immediate use in their struggle for in- 
dependence, yet might insure the success of such 
a struggle in ihe future. Among the prominent 
instnimentalities sought for this purpose was an 
improTement in their schools, by the introduc- 
tion of the Pestaloszian system of teaching. 
The king, the queen and the ministry looked 
upon this movement with hopes of the happiest 
results. Accordingly, extensive measures were 
at once taken to test these plans. 

Carl August Zeller, who had been one of Pe- 
stalozzi's teachers at Bourgdorf, also at Yver- 
dnn, was engaged by the government of Prussia 
to organize normal schools for training teachers 
in this system of instruction. In addition to 
this means, several young men were sent to 
Yverdnn, also to other similar institutions, to 
acquire the best methods of teaching. Thus, in 
a comparatively short time, a large body ol 
eompetent instructors were scattered among the 
Prussian schools. 

Introduced as the system thus was under the 
most favorable auspices, yet with some modifi- 
tions» its spirit proved satisfactory in meeting 
tha needs of the people for a more thorough 
intellectual development of the nation. This 
inttoduction was commenced about 1810, and 
about 1826 it had possession of the entire com- 
mon school system of that country. 

From Prussia and the German states the sys- 
tem of Pestalozzi has been widely diffused in 
othar countries by visitors who went there for 
the purpose of examinmg the workings of their 
aehools. It was partially transferred to France 
by Cousin and Jullien. The principles of this 



land. Den^nark, Switzerland, Prussia, Germany, 
Sardinia, Greece, and many of the colonies of 
Great Britain. The methods of teaching which 
prevail in the United States have been material- 
ly influenced by the promulgation of these piin- 
ciples. 

Some thirty years ago efforts were made in 
Boston and other portions of New England, to 
introduce the system of Pestalozzi into their 
i^chcols by Prof. William Russell, William C. 
Woodbridge, Carter, Gallaudet, Alcott and Dr. 
Griscom. Able articles were published on this 
subject by Prof. Russell, in the Journal of Edu* 
cation, as long ago as 1829. In 1830 and '31, 
William C. Woodbridge wrote a series of arti- 
cles for the Annalt of Eduzathn, describing the 
principles of teaching in the institution of Fel- 
lenherg, at Hofwyl, where improved methods 
of Pestalozzi's system were practiced. These 
articles treated chiefly upon the principles of the 
system, without giving details of the methods. 
Notwithstanding the diffusion of the principles 
of Object' Teaching in this country during that 
period, its practice died out through the want of 
teachera trained in the egetem and itt methods. 

The institution of Pestalozzi, at Yverdun, 
was visited in 1818 by Dr. Mayo, of London, 
and about the same period by Dr. Bibber and 
Mr. Greaves. Through the efforts of these gen- 
tlemen the system taught there was introduced 
into England. The success of this introducti )n 
was secured through the organization, ill 1836, 
of the •* Home and Colonial School Society," 
and the subsequent establishment of Training 
and Kodel Schools in London, for instructing 
teachers in its principles and methods. 

In this introduction of the system of Object- 
Teaching into England, it was found necessary 
to greatly modify the plans of instruction to 
adapt them to the Anglo-Saxon mind and char- 
acter. 

In the schools of this society the system of 
elementary instruction by object-lessons has 
been brought to a much greater degree of per- 
fection than it attained even under the immedi- 
ate supervision of the celebrated Swiss educa- 
tor. 

The Training Institution of London usually 
has about two hundred student teachers in at- 
tendance ; and about one hundred graduate an- 
nually. Up to the present time some three 
thousand teachers have been trained there, and 
by them the methods of Object-Teaching are 
gradually being diffused throughout England. 
system now prevail in the best schools of Eng- ' Something has been done toward iatroduoiiig 
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the plans of Object-TeachSng into the best 
schools of Canada. Yisltors from the United 
States to the ^celebrated Normal and Model 
Schools of Toronto haye caught glimpses of the 
system from time to time, and brought away 
msny suggestions for improvements in their 
own methods of teaching. 

About two years since , one who had long been 
dissatisfied with the results of the usual me- 
thods of elementary instruction, and who had 
been endeavoring to devise some more common- 
sense methods for primary schools than those 
which consisted of mere memory of words, 
while visiting the Model School of Toronto, 
found the books published by the Home and 
Colonial Society on elementary instruction. He 
procured these, together with pictures and oth- 
er apparatus for illustrating the lessons, and, 
returning to the schools under his supervision, 
prepared his programmes, called his teachers 
together, gave them instructions, and commenc- 
ed in earnest the introduction of Object-Teach- 
ing into aU the primary schools under his 
charge* 

Many were the difficulties encountered. The 
methods of teaching were new alike to super- 
intendent, teachers and pupils. No one was 
at hand, familiar with the syst* m, to give in- 
struction either in its principles or methods. 
As a substitute for this, and the guidance of 
one trained in the practice of Object-Teaching, 
once during each week teachers and superin- 
dent met to compare notes of lessons and notes 
of progress. The oldest teachers, as well as 
the youngest, studied in preparation for the 
work before them. 

The teachers became more and more interest- 
ed in the system as they saw its results in the 
pupils. The interest of the pupils grew strong- 
er as the teachers learned to practice the sys- 
tem better. Such were the efforts for the first 
systematic introduction of Object-Teaching in- 
to the United States ; and the honor of this 
achievement is due to the city of Oswego, her 
earnest superintendent, £. A. Sheldon, Esq., 
and her progressive Board of Education. 

During the regular annual examinations for 
promotions, about one year ago, the subject of 
Object-Lessons was added to the list of studies 
in which examinations were to be made. It 
was my pleasure to be present for several days 
and witness the exercises. Notes from parents 
requesting that Henry, William and Mary might 
be allowed to remain in the primary school an- 
other term, "they are (K> mije^ int^r^ted in 



their Object-Tiesaona," told, in nnmistikiMi 
language, of its appreciation by the paifntk 
They found their children becoming unosuaiiy 
interested in school, and more attentive and ob- 
serving at home ; and their hearts were g^- 
dened in view of the changes that were beiag 
wrought in their boys and girls. 

My own gratification has since been repett- 
edly expressed in words similar to the foUov- 
ing : <' To any one who may desire to aee the 
practical operations of Object-Teaching, and 
the best system of elementary instraetion to bt 
found in this country, let me say, make a vidt 
to Oswego." 

It was at length discovered that to meet the 
wants of their schools, and secure the compkte 
introduction and continued practice of the sys- 
tem, a Training School was needed. Acoord- 
ingly, application was made to the •< Home and 
Colonial School Society " of London for a train- 
ing teacher. They responded by sending Ids 
M. E. M. Jones, who arrived here on the first 
of May last, and immediately entered upon her 
duties. 

In response to an announcement that a few 
teachers would be admitted in the class besidas 
those engaged in the' public schools of Oswego, 
a dozen other ladies assembled there on the 6th 
of August last. Others were subsequentlv ad- 
mitted. Several members of this training class 
have already left to engage in teaching. 

Rooms have been fitted up in the New York 
State Normal School at Albany for a Modd 
School in Object -Teaching, where the fsture 
graduates from that institution will be inatruet- 
ed in this system. This Model Department wHL 
be under the charge of a lady who was trtined 
in the class at Oswego. 

The Board of Trustees of the New Jersey 
State Normal School, appreciating the advanta- 
ges of the system, sent a lady teacher to attend 
this training class, and defrayed her expenses, 
to prepare herself for introducing it into their 
school at Trenton. 

Some of the practices of Object-TeachiBg 
have been introduced into the Normal School 
at Ypsilanti, Michigan, by the principal of that 
institution. 

Already several cities and many towns ere 
taking steps preparatory to its introduction, end 
some have been practicing its lessons for several 
months. Among those thus actively interesied, 
we may mention Syracuse and Rochester, New 
York, Faterson, New Jersey, Chicago, Bliaout 
Toledo aD4 CinoiniM^ti, Ohio, 9m faaam. 
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nd might add a large number of smaller pla- 



The great interest manifested in thi9 system of 
isstraetion is shown by the nnmeroos articles on 
the aobrjeet which appear in the educational jour- 
aaU of the country, and in the repeated and nu- 
merous inquiries relative to its plans. Amid this 
general interest in the system, and the popular 
excitement concerning it, there is great danger 
that the well-meaning, but twt well-informed, may 
make fktal mistakes in attempting to practice it. 
Object-Teaching is based on philosophical princi- 
ples, and the teaeher must know what those prin- 
ciples are before she can apply its methods suc^ 
oessfuUy. The true system of teaching takes Na- 
ture for its guide ; its dangers He in the want of 
•bserTntion and conformity to the relations of 
knowledge and the laws of mental development. 

During the time of Pestalo2zi, Yverdun was the 
fountain trota whence the teachers of Europe and 
America sought a new and better system of edu- 
cation. When, subsequently, the Prussian schools 
had been modified by the methods employed at 
Tverdun, educators journeyed thither to observe 
and to learn. 

To-day educators and teachers from several 
States, and from various parts of our own State, 
have come up to Oswego to see with their own 
eyes what they had. heard with their ears of the 
schools, and the system of instruction pursued 
here. Their hearts have been made glad by what 
has already been witnessed, and their longings for 
some sound philosophical improvement, for some 
means whereby more satisfactory and practical re- 
salts in elementary education may be attained, has 
been gratified by the hope that the glorious day 



has already dawned on our shores when the pkUO' 
tophy of Baeofiy the prineiplet qf Comeniua, ih§ 
system of Pestaiozzi and the^ most practical methods 
of Olffset-Teaching shall be thoroughly incorporat- 
ed into the system of instruction in all the schools 
of our country. 



* The author of this Address has omitted to state tome 
fiscts, of a personal nature, which are important to an 
aeeArate history of the present movement in primary ed- 
weation in this country. 

In the summer of IMO, Mi. Calkin* commeneed the 
active preparation of a work on ** Object Lessons," which 
was published in July, 1861. "Within six months from its 
first p r e s e nt ation to the pubHe it had reached its fourth 
edition, and it is used wherever there is any interest in 
Otitect-Teaehiny. In addition to this, and in response to 
anmerous invitations from teachers* institutes and teach-< ' 
exs' associations, he had delivered lectures on this sub- 
ject in various parts of the states of New York, New 
Jersey, Coaoeetieut and in Massaehusetts. Of his labors 
fm the 6|ate of New York, the Stote Superintendent re- 
marks in his last annual report : 

*' A large number of school commissioners have inter- 
ested themselves in the subject, secured the services of 
K. A. Calkins, Esq. — a gentleman who has given the sys- 
tem nraeh attention and study — who visited and eon- 
doeted quite a number of institutes, leeturing upov the 
pviseiples, and giving isstruotion in the practise of Ob- 
Jeet-Teaehing. In this way the attention of many hund- 
reds of onr teachers has been directed to definite aims in 
the elevatioD of the character of the educational work." 
OF bvoAVioii, Oswiee. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
A Glance at South America.— ITo. 2. 

THB A1CA20N AND ITS TSIBUTAJtZBB. 

Imkbdiatblt to the east of the Andes com* 
menees the Great Central Plain of Sonth Ame* 
rica, stretching from the eastern side of Terra 
del Faego to the head waters of the Orinoco* 
This Tast plain is diTided, by ridges of moun- 
tains and table lands, into river basins, thus 
forming the most perfect and extenslTe system 
of internal water communication in the world. 

The largest of these basins is that of the Am- 
azon. The southern extremity of this Talley is 
in about fifteen degrees, south latitude, where 
it is only about three hundred and fifty geo- 
graphical miles in width, having the table lands 
of Brazil on one side, and the water-shed of 
the Maderia and its tributaries on the other. 
It widens, as we proceed northward, to about 
three thousand miles, the Amazon traversing its 
entire width. 

The Parim^ mountains, so called, although 
they are but a miniature range, being not over 
two thousand feet high, project six hundred or 
seven hundred miles into this basin, and sepa- 
rate the mouth of the Orinoco from that of the 
Amazon. They are entirely unconnected with 
the Andes, being three hundred miles east of 
the mountains of Granada, the whole distance 
so level that the waters of the two great rivers 
flow into each other by a stream one hundred 
and eighty miles long, called the Cassiquiare, 
which connects the Rio Negro with the Orinoco. 
These two basins are supposed to cover an area 
of two millions square miles. ^ 

The Amazon has its rise in Lake Lauricocha, 
situated in the southern extremity of the ele- 
vated plain of Bonbon, latitude ten degrees, 
fourteen minutes, south, ninety- six miles north- 
east of Lima and only about eighty geographi- 
cal miles in a direct line from the Pacific. It 
runs nearly parallel with the coast for three 
hundred mil^s, approaching it, near Truxillo, 
to within about seventy miles. In about five 
degrees, south latitude, it takes a northeast di- 
rection, forcing its way through mountain gor- 
gee» rushing down innumerable declivities and 
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over rocks acd preoipices, until it bursts through 
the last barrier and emerges into the great plain' 
at Pongo de Mansericb^. From this point, 
which is about two hundred and forty geogra- 
phical miles from the Pacific ocean, the river is 
nsTigable at low water to the Atlantic, which, 
following its windings, is about four thousand 
miles. It takes the name of Lauricocha at its 
source, then the Marinon to the frontiers of Bra- 
zil ; to the Rio Negro it is called Solimoens, 
thence to the ocean the Amazon. It receives 
more than a hundreci large tributaries, a dozen, 
at least, of which exceeds a mile in width above 
their junction with the main stream. The most 
prominent of these are the Huallaga, Ucayali, 
Purus, Madera, Tapajos and Tocantins, on the 
south ; the Mapo, Japura and Rio Negro from 
the north, — eaoh of which is a mighty stream 
and navigable hundreds of miles. The mouth 
of the Ucayali, according to Mrs. Somerville, 
is more than three hundred feet deep, and in 
width it resembles a sea more than a river. In 
reading the accounts of travellers of the magni- 
tude of South American rivers, the season of 
the year in which such observations were made 
must be considered. In the rainy season t^e 
rivers raise from thirty to forty feet, overflow 
their banks and thus appear like inland seas. 
The mouths of nearly all the large tributaries 
have deltoid branches, and these annually over- 
flow. The Rio Negro is stated by one traveller 
to be nine miles broad, while Lieut. Herndon 
puts it down to less than two, and one hundred 
feet dtep. The difference is only the different 
seasons of the year in which they travelled, 
and both may be correct. The width of the 
Amazon, at low water, at its entrance into the 
great plain, is two bundled yards ; at the mouth 
of the Huallaga, the first tributary of importance 
below Pongo de Menserich^, it is five hundred 
yards wide and forty feet deep. Where it takes 
the name of the Solin dens it is one and a half 
miles in width and sixty- five feet deep, and at 
the mouth of the Purus one hundred and forty 
feet deep. Islands are numerous throughout 
its entire length, many of which are completely 
covered during the rainy season, rendering na- 
vigation dangerous at such times. Many of 
the tributaries are connected by small streams 
cutting across the country pirallel to the main 
river, often spreading out into lakes of consid- 
erable size even in the dry season, but expan- 
sive sheets in the wet, when the whole country 
between them and the Amazon is inundated. 
At about five hundred miles from the sea the 
river spreads out into a spacious bay, and is 



plentiftilly sprinkled with islands, so that eee 
writer suggests that it may not inappropriately 
be styled the bay of a thousand islanda. It 
continues increasing in width to its moBtk, 
where it is at least one hundred and fifty aulas 
wide. The tide is plainly visible six Inndrad 
miles, and its navigable waters for the laigert 
craft, including the tiibutaries, is estimated at 
ten thousand miles. 

The head watera of the Huallaga and iht 
Ucayali are among the mining districts of tke 
Andes,. and other tributariea wash thericfaeit 
diamond deposits on the continent, carrying off 
their debris and sweeping it into the Atlantie 
ocean. 

The temperate plants and grains, siteh as 
wheat, rye, com, barley, clover, potatoeaaad 
tobacco deck the mountain sides and beautify 
the valleys ; while sheep, lamas and alpaeoaa, ift 
immense herds, yielding wool of the finest and 
longest staple, feed upon the elevated plaii«i 
approachable through these rivers. 

A little farther down and the temperate 
changes to the tropical, — the coffee busb» plan- 
tain, sugar cane and cotton, with the moat deli- 
cious oranges, lemons, bananas, pine-apples, 
melons, and many others indigenous to the 
country, grow in great abundance. 

The soil of the Amazon valley, generally, 
possesses a fucundity and rapidity of vegetation 
that is truly marvellous, in which the world 
does not possess a parallel. ** Trees, eridently 
young, shoot up to such a height that no fowl- 
ing piece csn reach the game seated on their 
topmost branches, and with such rapidity that 
the roots have not strength or sufficient hold 
upon the soil to support their weight, and tbey 
are continually falling, home down by dw 
slightest breeze or by the mass of parasites and 
creepers that envelop them from root to top. 

It is also the country of rice, earsapariUa^ 
India rubber, balsam- copabia, gum oopa), co- 
coa, Brazilian nutmeg, Tomka beana (sKigf 
beans), ginger, black pepper, arrow root, tapio- 
ca, annate, indigo, Brazil nuta, djts ei the 
gayest, colors, drugs of rare virtue, variegated 
cabinet woods of the finest gndn and aascepd- 
ble of the highest polish. The foreste are filled 
with game and the rivera stocked with taitie 
and fish. Here dwell the wild cow, the pcizi- 
boi or fish ox, the sloth, the ant eater, the beaa- 
ful black tiger, the myaterious electric eel, the 
boa- constrictor, the anaconda, the deadly coiai 
snake, the voracious alligator, monkeys in end- 
less variety, birds of the moat briUia&t pinugi* 
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■nd tsMets of the ttnngett fonns and gayest 
eoloTt."* 

Tlua paper U already longer than was at first 
intended and many interesting subjects remain 
vntotiehed. In the next it is proposed to enter 
Into aome ealonlation in regard to the annual 
Ml and eraporization of water, and the ele^a- 
tion of certain portions of both the Amazon and 
Orinoco basins in connection with atmospheri- 
cal phenomena. o. 



*Li«at. HemdoD. 



From the Indiana Bohooi Jonrnal. 
The Teacher aa a Talker. 

BT OBOBOB W. BB0N80N. 

■ 

Hb shonld be an easy one. Of all men he 
Bsost needs fluency of speech. A few disagree- 
able twitchings of face and sewings of hand 
hKwe nearly destroyed my interest in the utter- 
ance of one of the best thinkers I have erer 
known. How much more difficult is it, then, 
for the young coltish mind to maintain an in- 
terest in the talking of the teacher who has to 
labor to woik even the most commonplace 
thoughts into words. What sorer infliction 
anywhere than a hard speaker? Is not the 
wonder that the young rogues stand as well as 
they do, this helahcring with words ? 

The most prudent teacher must talk much, 
and physically to talk easily is of no slight im- 
portance. The right organs and muscles should 
he used by all who would talk easily or long. 

2. The ceacher should be a ready speaker : a 
Bftinate man in the use of verbal explosives. 
Not merely or principally in the enunciation of 
tUboriea in the great assemblies where peda- 
gogues congregate, but before his daily classes. 
His mind and tongue should be set like the 
Bioat delicate hair trigger ; he should be able to 
bring down mental birds, as they flit by, « on 
the wing." Never should the teacher have to 
atop to dear his mental or bodily windpipe. 

Sk A forcible talker the teacher should surely 
be» and to be such he must be eUar. Xhis is 
the moat important quality in any speaker's 
style : how doubly needful in that of him who 
deals with young, undisciplined minds. And 
to speafc clearly we must think clearly. A 
wonderfhl reflex influence speaking and think- 
ing have upon each x>ther. Clear streams don't 
flow in muddy channels, and, if you and I can't 
vae language to make a pupil <*see" some point, 
had ve not better inquire if the root of the mat- 



ter is really in us } Why do onr public men, 
say they « can't talk to children" ? Not be- 
cause their great ideas can't be compressed 
enough to enter juvenile minds, but because 
such minds will be interested in nothing but 
good and dear sense. 

A clear, forcible style must also be Urae. 
Every word in a sentence is either a burden or 
a support. And like a chaste pillar, for beauty 
or strength, every proposition should bear no 
needless weight. « Who is this that darkeneth 
counsel with words without knowledge ^" I 
suppose the truth must be told, the answer must 
be given : — the careless teacher. When I have 
heard a speaker make a most excellent point, 
and then, instead of stopping, continue to qua- 
lify the flrst or make another, until both are 
spoiled, I think of a painter, who, wanting just 
to touch some lineament of an alr^dy flnished 
picture, flnishes it, indeed, as I could, by drop- 
ping his brush upon its face. How much hard- 
er it is to know token to stop talking than h'ow 
to begin I But the forcible, successful teacher 
must be earnest. Hear the best authority on 
this subject : Clearness, force, earnestness, are 
the qualities which produce conviction in minds 
of any age. If a teacher stops to take one gape, 
when attempting to illustrate some thought, be 
assured, meanwhile his pupils will take two. 
A teacher's soul must be in his work, or it will 
not breathe forth in his words. Ah, we love 
the calm self-possession of the good disciplina- 
rian, but never would we have it purchased at 
the price of that enthusiasm which fires up its 
possessor, even before his little audience. These 
qualities combined will make the teacher an 

4. Eloquent talker, and this is what he must 
be, if successful. Yes, let the law sprig laugh, 
and the young divine sneer at the thought of 
eloquent tones issuing from the schoolmaster's 
desk ; — the man who can stand daily before 
the piercing eyes and plastic minds of children 
and feel not interest enough in the truth he is 
presenting or in the welfare of his immortal 
charge to rouse in his breast some eloquent fire, 
has no soul for eloquence. And yet, the most 
enthusiastic teacher will be, if wise, a 

5. Discreet talker, not a long, random de- 
claimer. Truth, pertinent truth and fiict, will 
form the basis of all his eloquence ; — its limit" 
be utility. No man more than the teacher, needs 
to know just when to speak, what to aay, how 
to say it, or (hardest of all) when to atop. 
Judgment, judgment is the great thing in every 
business of life. I would give more for some 
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generals who haTe handled one xegiment, in one 
Imttle, than for some others who haye spent 
two score years in miUtarj life. Far are we 
from despising all proper and needful aids to 
any profession ; we feel too sensibly the need 
of them in our own, but yet we do believe that 
unless nature has intHUUad certain faculties in 
a man and giren him certain normal principles, 
all exotics planted by institutes and watered by 
normal schools will bear little fruit. 

I here little patience with those who speak 
of that quality as the only one the teacher need 
possess. A wooden man is patient, or at least, 
insensible. But the teacher without tremend- 
ous energy behind his patience is a poor affair. 
Upon how many and Tarious things the teacher 
must decide, and the decision, too. must be in- 
stant. When should come the gentle reproof, 
when the kind word of encouragement, when 
the stinging sarcasm, when the stem eommand? 

And do not suppose we think the teacher 
should be ever lecturing his pupils, either on 
morals or class studies. O, the power of eilencet 
the force of a motion or a look ! — the pressure 
of a quiet, self-reliant reserve force upon a 
school. We envy, at least we would emulate, 
the power of the man who is so completely 
master of himself that the worst school 4;an 
draw from him no word of irritation, whose 
true dignity and self-respect a legion of bad 
boys could not disturb. Such an one may 
strike if occasion requires, but will never scold. 

Fellow teachers, if you forget all my words, 
remember those of teachers inspired. 

« He that ruleth his own spirit is mightier 
than he that ruleth a city." Such an one will 
rule others. '* Words, fitly spoken, are like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver." If there 
be any place where such *< pictures" should be 
hung, it is in the school-room, and the teacher 
is to hang them there. <* For every idle word 
that men speak they shall be called to give an 
account thereof in the day of Judgment." How 
great the responsibility, then, of him whose 
every word is echoed in scores of young hearts. 

That education is incomplete which devel- 
ops only one side of our nature. We cannot 
unduly exercise one faculty without neglecting 
others ; thus left to themselves, they soon be- 
came weakened by disuse. 

In private, watch your thoughts. In the fa- 
mily, watch your temper. In company watch 
your tongue. 

ApvBBsrrr brings forth purity of character, 
as the purest water flows from the hardest xodi. 



For th« 8c]iMlm&ster. 
A Oritioal 



** Three wise men of Gotham 
Went to tea in a bowl. 
If the bowl had been ■tronper 
M]r story had been longer.** 

The above little poem is generally attributed 
to that celebrated authoress known ssM&Umt 
Goose. Of the history of that antiquated ud 
venerable lady unfortunately we know bat lit- 
tle. Neither history nor tradition give ns mseh 
to be relied upon concerning her place of birth, 
her ancestry or her mode of life, and modem 
scholars have entirely neglected her in their 
search for past heroes and heroines. So &r ti 
our knowledge goes, no one has ventured to 
assert whether ahe was contemporary with Ho- 
mer, an intimate acquaintance of the ^tini 
Sappho, one of the bright galaxy of writen be- 
longing to the Elizabethan age, or whether ibe 
flourished in times still nearer to our ovn. I 
therefore venture to set forth my humble opin- 
ion on the matter. 



Mother, or Mrs. Goose, was undoubtedlj 
of the numerous and powerful family of Cros- 
lings so frequently mentioned in English tad 
natural history. I have been unahle to deter- 
mine with much accuracy the place of her birtli, 
but, after carefully weighing the evidence in ft* 
vor of several towns, have settled upon Goiport, 
chiefly because it may be an abbreviatioa of 
Gooseport. She was probably at the height of 
her popularity at the advent of Elizabeth, u 
Shakspeare and his contemporaries make ftt- 
quent mention of the family, and the great dis- 
matist has drawn many of his brightest idesi 
from her poems. I give one instance : 

*( The man tn (fte moen 
Came down too toon," Ase.— (TcMMe. 



** This lantern doth the homed moon present ; 
Myself the man P the moon do seem to be." 
-^Midaummer NiglU'a Dream, Act F., 



/. 



Shakspeare makes mention of the family is 
the play mentioned above, and also in Macbeth, 
Act v., Scene III., viz. : 

" Macbeth, Where gett*st thou that ffooae look / 
Servant. There is ten thousand— 
Maebeih. Geese^ Tillain ? *' 

4 

That Mother Goose was living in the reign of 
Bloody Mary, is evident from the poem addren* 
ed to that sovereign : 

" Mary, If arj, 
« Qoits eontimiy," Ite. 
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Of oonna a Marj quite oontrary could be none 
other than the Terkable bloody queen. 

At Bome period of her life, whether in blush- 
ing youth, ripe womanhood or middle age, his- 
tory teUeth not, she first experienced the tender 
passion and united herself to a Mr. Gandre or 
Gander, probably of French origin, and an an- 
eester of Andre, the revolutionary spy — the G 
haying been dropped in the course of time. As 
a proof of this, the name of Gander is connect- 
ed with her own in a poem probably addressed 
to her children : 

** Oootej,* Oootey, Gander, 
Where will jon wander? " &c. 

Their married life was probably very peaceful 
and their offspring numerous. ' At this point we 
looee aU traces of her, and, with regret, are 
forted to doubt .whether she died quietly in her 
bed or was burned at the stake by Bloody Mary. 
As Fox's Book of Martyrs makes no mention of 
the latter, we may, in charity to the wicked 
qaeen, adhere to the former opinion. So much 
for her history. Let us now critically reyiew 
the Terse at the head of the present essay. 

And first, we commence with the word Three, 
Three has always been a mystical number. It 
has, from time immemorial, been used by witch- 
ea and fortune-tellers in their practice of the 
black art, in illustration of which we may quote 
from. Shakspeare : 

■< Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed, 
Thtice } and once the hedg^e-pig whined." 

Maobeth, Aot IK, Scene /. 

We see that the word thrice is repeated, show- 
ing it to be at least twice as important as the 
word onee, Shakspeare also makes three witch- 
es appear to Macbeth. Now what could be more 
natural than that the charming authoress should 
wish to invest her little poem with an air of my- 
stery ? A close obsenrer of human nature, she 
doubtless knew that mystery is the most allur- 
ing bait an author can throw out to a discern- 
ing or nndisceming public. For instance, you 
wish to write a story. Your principal charac- 
ters are, perhaps, Smith and Brown, the former 
apparently friendly to the latter, but in reality 
his deadly enemy. In your first chapter you 
simply relate a ** plain, unvarnished tale " about 
Smith's intercourse with Brown, hinting dark- 
ly at some mysterious affairs to come. Over 
your middle chapter you write for a title, ** The 



* At this time the modem practice of Bubetitating ie 
for y tn proper names, aa Dorothia for Dorothy, Abbie for 
AbbjTt was nst la VBfaa. 



Plot Thickens," and in your final one Smith 
poisons Brown by emptying a pint of Prussie 
acid into his coffee. Now if you announce in 
the beginning that Smith is to poison Brown> 
your readers get all the story in the first chap- 
ter. But I digress. We read on — •< Three 
wise men." So we are to deal with wise men I 
No miserable common-place man claims our at- 
tention, but three bona fide wise men ; doubt- 
less as wise as was Solomon in the days of the 
visit of the Queen of Sheba. What a delicate 
compliment does the venerable writer pay to her 
readers, by introducing wise men with the first 
line ! Of course she thereby intimates that 
they are such as will appreciate the characters 
of the great and learned ; such as delight in the 
contemplation of wisdom. 

And these wise men belonged in Gotham. 
Now where was Gotham ! Some ignorant peo- 
ple might affirm that it meant New York, but 
it was undoubtedly the same with the present 
German city of Gotha, (population twelve thou- 
sand, according to Mitchell's Atlas, third re- 
vised edition, published in 1850). Why the 
authoress selected an inland German town for 
them to embark from, is difficult to say ; but 
probably, having no Atlas at hand, she wrote 
somewhat at random. This little defect, how- 
ever, in no way detracts from the beauty and 
harmony of the whole. Besides, Gotha is 
doubtless sufficiently near the head waters of 
the Weser to allow the probability that some 
tributary rivulet flowed through that city with 
water of sufficient depth to float a bowl. .Of 
course it was a lager bier bowl, thus illustrat- 
ing in an indirect manner the national indul- 
gence of the Germans. 

Of their passage down the river she gives us 
no account — an unimportant gap, and one ea- 
sily filled up by a reader of vigorous imagina- 
tion. 

They •< Went to sea." * Why ? That, we 
cannot say. The writer seems to have commit- 
ted a great oversight in not stating the object 
of their voyage. It would have been interest- 
ing, especially to scientific mt-n, to know wheth- 
er they sailed for pleasure, or to conduct a se- 
ries of experiments, or to catch fish for brerii- 
fast. Here we are entirely in the dark ; but as 
Mrs. Goose says nothing about a hook and line, 
and especially as they went ** in a bowl," we 
may conclude that it was a scientific, trip ; per- 
haps to see how small a space could contain 
three wise men and to calculate therefrom the 
parallax of the m oo Bi 
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The next line opens with a terrible doubt, in- 
troduced by the expressiye word «» if,*' *« If 
the bowl had been stronger." Notice here the 
sententious brevity of the fair writer. She does 
not tell us in so many words that the bowl was 
not strong, but again gives the reader an oppor- 
tunity to exercise' his imagination. And what 
may an imaginative reader not imagine? He may 
picture to himself the little, bowl tossing help- 
lessly about on the briny billows (for no mention 
is made of rudder, chart or compass) the three 
wise men perhaps leaning over the side in all 
the agony of sea-sickness, till some benevolent 
ahark, taking pity on their helpless condition 
and-<-but any similar hypothesis might be cher- 
ished equally well. It is the most thrilling part 
of the poeln, at once exciting and wonderful, 
and evinces careful study of the human mind 
and feelings on the part of the gifted writer. 

*< If the bowl had been etionger 
My story bad been longer." 

What a pity the bowl was not stronger ! We 
might then have been favored with a continua> 
tion of the delightful story. We might then 
have had the results of their voyage before us, 
and, doubtless. Science would have blessed 
them for taking the voyage, and Mother Goose 
for recording it. But then, we should have 
lost our interest in the poem, while now we are 
left in a state of delightful uncertainty. It is only 
another proof of what was said above, that Mrs. 
Ooose>Oander was probably a close student of hu- 
man nature. 

The poem, taken as a whole, lacks that classic 
elegance which we might wish it possessed, and 
perhaps something might be said prejudicial to the 
measure ; but for vigor, and especially originality 
of thought it can scarcely be surpassed by any 
poem of the time, and we commend it to the stu- 
dent, whether at the primary school, the universi- 
ty, or in any of the intermediate stages of learn- 
ing, as one of the greatest glories of the Eliza- 
bethan age. QUA.E8IT0R. 



To think clearly is one of the first requirements 
of a public teacher. The faculty must be improv- 
ed, like other faculties of the mind and body. 
One of the best modes of improving in the* art of 
thinking is, to think over some subject before you 
read upon it, and then fo observe after what man- 
ner it has occurred to the mind of some great mas- 
ter; you will then observe whether you have been 
too rash or too timid, in what you have exceeded, 
and by this process you will insensibly catch a 
great mind's manner of viewing questions. It is 
right to study, not only to think, but from time to 
time to review what has passed; to dwell upon it, 



and see what trains of thought volmitarily pie- 
sent themselves to your mind. It is a most supe- 
rior habit of some minds to refer all the paiticolsr 
truths that strike them to other truths more 
eral ; so that their knowledge is beautifully 
thodized, and that the general truth at any tioe 
suggests the particular exempltfieatione, or say 
particular exemplification at once leads to the gm- 
eral truth. This kind of an understanding hsssa 
immense and a decided superiority over those esa- 
fused heads in which one fact is piled upon aasih- 
er without the least attempt at clasaifioatioB er 
arrangement.— i^. Y. Teacher. 



The Oontraat. 

A little roguish fellow sits, 

Abriming o'er with fun, 
And smiles are chasing o'er his face 

Like beams of genial sun. 

His sparkling eyes with jetty shade. 

Are peering all around. 
To see if in the school-boy crowd 

A playmate may be found. 

His mind is not on book or task, 

But wanders far away. 
And pants his restive, wild boy heart 

For active, out-door play. 

He feels like bird imprisoned, caged,— 

A captive An free land ; 
But many are the roguish pranks. 

The tricks in thraldom planned. 

And near me sits another youth, 
With pale and thoughtful face, 

And in bis mein is dignity 
Blent with a softer grace. 

In earnest sttitude he sits. 

With head inclined o'er book. 
And closely scans the learned paee 

With sweetly studious look. 

He is e'en now in heart a man,— 

In honor tried and true,^ 
And seel^s to do those deeds alone 

Which angels eyes might view. 

0, who can tell whence this great change, 

Or so unlike they are } 
'T is He alone who doth affix 

The magnitude of star. 

'T is He who makes the lowly flower 

Beneath the regal bloom ; 
While, tho' unseen, it fills the air 

With rich and sweet perfume. 

^^MauaehutetU TVodUr. 



Tbbbb is a second taste of knowledge wUck 
some minds experience when imparting it, -ahnstt 
equal to the first relish.— Qmsffjfcj r. 
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CoMVVNtOATioivt for this Department •honld be ad- 
ireteed to I. P. Caot, Warren. 



For the Bchoolmatter. 
▲ Peep into the Dock.— Vo. 7. 

** Th§ dock muit become monotonottt." Scarcely 
mnything less so. It is a portion of the wide, the 
mighty, the ever restless ocean. In fact it is it- 
self, as it were, an ocean in miniature. It has its 
tides and its waTes, its times of storm and of sun- 
shine. Not a pulsation stirs ** the bosom of the 
Tasty deep " that does not send its vibrations 
qaiTering to the hithermost shore ; not a tempest 
throws the wave-wreath round the sea-girt island 
without telegraphing tidings of its far-off work. 
We may not, with our imperfect powers of obser- 
vation, detect each quivering wavelet, and give an- 
swer to the query whence it came ; we may not be 
able to read each storm-si-nt telegram ; yet thf 
laws of nature, as apprehended even by our im- 
perfect powers, assure us that they are ever curl- 
ing and trembling along their liquid way, and 
might give us many a wondrous message were we 
but gifted with the power to read. The dock, had 
at nothing but this participation in the motions 
that disturb the 



<( 



deep and dark blue oeean,'* 



could never be monotonous. This alone would 
make it 

<* A thing of beauty and a Joy forever.** 

This gives salubrity to its changing waters, and 
fits them to give support to myriads of living crea- 
tures. This causes the health-inspiring breezes to 
come along its rippling surface, bringing vigor to 
the frame wasted by disease, and imparting a rich- 
er glow to the cheek of youth. *' Wearied and 
withered Age ** comes tottering to its verge, and 
takUig in its reviving influences with eye and ear 
snd vital breath, goes away tranquillized and re- 
freshed. It has an ever-varying face. Come to it 
at early morn, at noon or at the sunset hour, and 
you shall find a new scene upon the liquid canvas. 
Now the waters have retreated far and swiftly 
ilong the tortuous channels of old Naragansett 
into the wide domains of Neptune, leaving the 
green zone of tJlva along its margin with its hosts 
of snails with scarce a covering, or even, for a 
time, deserted by the flowing brine. Again the 
tidal wave comes rushing in and fills the recent 
void, inviting back a throng of mingled life. The 
minnows understand its message as it comes swel- 
ling in, and gambol in shoals- along its advancing 
verge, eager in pursuit of wh.itever the interval 
since their last visit may have brought to gratify 
their instinct for food. The spider crabs and her- 
mits hasten with grotesque eagerness along the 
newly-4oodtd bottom, latent upon the same errand 

i 



as their finny neighbors. The eels, which appear 
to have been ^lumbering beneath the broad and 
accumulated fronds of Ulva, now make their ap- 
pearance here and there, now gliding for a short 
distance along the green bottom, now thrusting 
their head amid the leaves and floundering and 
twisting in the act of dragging sOmr unwilling worm 
from his muddy home and consigning him to one 
far less welcome, and now again disappearing be- 
neath their favorite covering of green, and allow- 
ing the eye of th« observer to seek for other ob- 
jects amid the shifting scene. At one time the 
sunbeams fall upon a surface unrippled by a breath 
of air, revealing clearly to view the busy inhabi- 
tants down to its very floor; at another its former 
mirror-like face is covered with white-crested* wave- 
lets which weave a foam-wreath and throw it along 
the shore as if to make a snowy frame for an oeean 
picture. And now it is calm twilight. Every va- 
ry iuK tint of sky and cloud, tinged with the hues 
of sunset, is reflected* from a mirror of matchless 
excellence. Revealed in golden light from the 
clear depths, the " village hamlets " are suspend- 
ed in fairy beauty from the farther shore. The 
feathery evergreens and graceful elms appear more 
beautiful as we see them in the ** watery world be- 
low." Their tops extend through the waters al- 
most to our feet. The moon and a single attend- 
ant star are now partners in the scene. Splaeh t 
Ah that wretched atone! So dissolve the fairy 
scenes which fancy paints in our hours of revery» 
while the world of reality remains the same. 

But I have said that the dock is a kind of min- 
iature ocean. It is so not merely in its exhibition 
of oceanic movements, in its tides and eurrents, 
'* its mighty ebb and flow," its ever-varying sur- 
face in sunshine and in storm» but in the multi- 
plied forms of animal and vegetable life that move 
in its changing waters or form the carpet upon its 
floor. Each season brings to view these forms of 
life in varying kinds and aspects. In early spring 
the forms are comparatively few. The bottom is 
mostly destitute of vegetation except where the 
coarse bladder-wrack and olive fucoids cling In 
tufted masses to the rocks. There are not many 
traces of animal existence. When the tide is out 
the clams will answer, with their accustomed jet* 
from their dwelling places in the mud, to the sud- 
den stamp of the unwelcome visitor. A closer 
search will reveal the snails, in moderate numbers* 
ready to people the stones with the germs of count- 
less races when gentler suns shall cause them to 
know their time. A few oysters, and perhaps a 
solitary crab, may be discovered, or a lone shrimp 
passing along with a sluggish and melancholy air, 
like some aged man moving amid the mounds that 
hide the companions of early days. A thrust of 
the spear may disturb a nest of eels where they 
have been slumbering away the cold and ice of 
winter. In a few days a season of increased acti- 
vity is ushered in. Etta in winter, when the io« 
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was along the shores, the Morrhua tomeodus, or 
Frost fish, chose the time for his risit. Like birds 
of passage, these certain tititors hover along the 
wharves and call into action the fatal grapnels 
which supply a savory dish to many a table to give 
variety to the stores of winter. But as the spring 
advances, the expectant fishermen, while yet the 
winds are bleak and chill, find the cast of their 
leaden sinkers rewarded by the eager bite of the 
tautog and flounder, with which they fill their 
baskets, and bear them away in triumph. Both 
fish and captors have their favorite haunts, and it 
is difficult to say which of the two best know where 
to find them, or resort to them with greatest plea- 
sure. 

With the tautog come the blue perch, or chog- 
sets, swarming along the wharves and around the 
rocks. These the professed fishermen usually 
discard as '* small game," or visit with maledic- 
tions for stealing the bait with which they were 
striving to ensnare a nobler prey. And still the 
waters of Narragansett furnish few fish more savo- 
ry for the table. Their moderate size is their most 
objectionable feature. Their varying colors, rang- 
ing from a deep bluish to greenish brown, spotted 
with yellow, or with a uniform rust color upon a 
large portion of their surface, their eyes with black 
pupils and iris of silvery hue, and the blue hiero- 
glyphics traced in front of their eyes, all render 
them worthy of attention as beautiful objects for 
examination. 

A little later iu the season and farther out where 
the currents run swiftly, the expert fisherman trails 
his line successfully for the. Skip-jack, or horse 
mackerel, and for the striped bass, which good 
old Roger Williams says the Indians used to cap- 
ture with their spears at the fall of the water. 
These are noble prey, sometimes attaining to a 
weight of seventy pounds, or more. The Scomber 
jflumbeus, or blue fish, is not unfrequently captur- 
ed in the open Bay. 

The shad came among the earliest fishes of the 
year. About the same time the minnows came 
■warming into every nook and inlet where the ris- 
ing tide could find an entrance. Among them are 
sometimes found two varieties of the GasterosteouSy 
or spiny stickleback, famous little creatures for 
building nests where, like birds of ocean, tbey 
guard their young with assiduous care. Simulta- 
neously with these, various tribes of sun fish and 
medusae, and among them the beautiful cydippe, 
came floating in the surface of the water. 

The scup and the menhaden wait for the invita- 
tion of summer days to make their annual round. 
The former giye rare sport to those who have 
brought them, with swift-drawn line, glittering 
with rainbow colors, into the rocking boat. The 
fields of grass and waring grain along the shores 
and miles into the Interior, bear testimony to the 
fneoMs with which the ^shem^en haye gatli«re4 



their long nets around the sporting thousands of 
the latter. Many a curious, but less common fisk, 
has occasionally been captured among the rest 
A burly and uncouth lump sucker, with its appead- 
age beneath its breast similar to the *' stick jsek," 
familiar to the boys, has found its way into theaet 
along with the shad. The sculpin, the swell fiik, 
the lophius and the squeteague, have oceasionillj 
surprised the amateur by dangling where he vis 
expecting to see a different game, while those whs 
love the sport, have, on some moonlight night, 
brought the struggling, fighting, biting, moretiisa 
half formidable shark into their well trimmed boat, 
to attest at once their prowess and their skilL 

Meanwhile the lengthening hours of sunligkt 
have wrought their niagic work upon the oeesa 
fioor. A few weeks ago it was all of an unvarying 
dirty brown, save where the sand shone throagb 
the pellucid waters, or where the Aicas-eovered 
stones relieved the dead uniformity of color. Now 
the green Ulva has carpeted the entire fioor of the 
dock, with the exception of the central psteiu 
where the tall sea-grass, clothed with featheiy 
mosses, sways with the advancing or retreatiag 
tide. The broad fronds of the Ulva latisstms 
breathe purity from their surface and absorb the 
elements thrown down upon them by the fingers of 
decay. They afford protection to races of UriBg 
things. Out from the openings here and there the 
eels may be seen wriggling into view, and forthwith 
again concealing themselves beneath their grcfa 
blankets. The fry of various fish come in shoili 
in the water just above in search of food. Here 
and there a young flounder swims slowly for a lit- 
tle space and then lies flat and motionless like s 
scale upon some giant fish. The TJlTa itself ii 
spotted. all over with black. These black 9po» 
consist of countless snails of different species and 
various growth which make its fronds their boat 
and food. Not a leaf but has been perforated 
through and through by their tiny jaws. Thns 
snails are the caterpillars of the green fields be* 
low. Biffierent races choose their own peenlisr 
food. 

The zone of green stretches along the shore, 
and, extending to a certain depth, ia sacceeded kf 
another zone where the brown vegetable gitnrtk 
of the ocean extends with a line of dessareatiet 
somewhat definitely marked. Within this, beoestk 
a still greater depth of water, lies the zone of rc^ 
Here grow the most beautiful mosses that grsei 
the album of the sea- side amateur. Crimson sii 
purple and ** salmon and maroon " and other bhb- 
gled and varying hues here display themselves is 
richness not to be described in words. When tki 
tide is lowest is the time to explore these gardesi 
of fairy loveliness. 

But in the words of Virgil : 

** Claudits JanA rivos, pueri ; sat prata faibsnuiL* 
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■ietj of detiilB, 
that thi men mtntioD of the subject in co) 
tion witb the primarf ichoal might it first the 
item picposteTDus to those t--scherB to wbon 
idea suggests onlj so mfto; more piges of ■ 
•nd p«ihaps difficult tcit-book, to hs trinafecrtd 
to the memories of theflrat clsss before piomotion. 

Bat before wt take alirm, let us eansider tbst 
the bnsinesi of the primary school ii only (□ itarl 
the pBgiils upon the iiiilistorj steps in the pslh ol 
learaing; that a mere beffiimiBg is made in the 
primary achool ; that natural history, nst as its 
range is, is no more difficult than sny other study, 
and that it is practicable to teach it without a teit- 
book. 

On some sultry summer aflernoDu,' the new 
ttftcber in a country primary school finds her norL 
Ugging wearily. The dull scholars are sleepy, thi 
bright ones mischioTous. The first clsis are read 
iDH ■ iessoD which has grown alalo from frequeni 
repetition; Frank Heedless, at one end of thi 
class, rattles off hit paragisph so that words anc 
syllables run confusedly together, while John Slow 

"or' and "far," and has been told for the for- 
tieth time to pronounce the g in " inj," drswlt 
•nd blunders more stupidly (ban ever. The lea- 
•on ends snd the class is sested; the teachei 
■trikes the little bell which calls the school to at 
tentian, and taking a leaf from a boquet apan hei 
Uble, she holds it up before the school. There art 
aeTeral smooth, circular holes cut in it. 

" Can any one tell me how this leaf waa out in 
this way?" asks the teacher. Seteral hand* arc 
raised. 

" A worm cot it," says one. " A catcrpillt 
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n Anguatus Lumpkins, 
who US) ally sits staring into Tacancy, closes his 
month, which he only does on taking in anew 
Idea, and actually looks ir.terealed. A timid, re- 
acTTod boy, who seems to have aomething to say, 
l« eDDooraged to speak. 

« I think a wild bee cut it," saya he. 

•• Why so > " inquirej the teacher. 

"Because I read once in a book that they cut 
leaTcs in thst way to line their nests, and since 
then I hare watched them and seen them do it." 
Thla leads to further questions, information is gir- 
eo, other children are encouraged to tell what they 
know of the curious hsblts and different modes of 
bnildlDg neatt which obtain among beet, wasps 
and hornets, and the teacher finds that tome of 
ber paplla have made greater proBcieney in bant- 
ing waapi' nnia than in hanting adjestiTes and 
prepotitioni. 

Ten minntea paia quickly in this laaion on na- 



tural history, and then the usual atudiei are rB> 
tamed ; yet in that ten minutes infbrmation ia 

excited, while the kindliest feelings are awakened 
between teacher and pupils. The efficacy at auch 
an object lesson, in waking up mind, cannot be too 
highly estimated. To many, to most children, the 
studies of the school-room seem an . 
which hat little to do with the war 
door world. The accumulation 
tecma to them, if they think of it i 
anything beyond mere leciution, a 
some remote future, when they shall 

the study of the teit-books, takea tl 
study of tuigectt. Lessons on eithi 
gtest branches of nstural history, w 
ed frjm a wayside pebble, a meadow 

B nest in the nearest elm, » 

rn thought and feeling, and pr 
for the text-books which the highei 

e to be welcomed with eager I 

ny achool, flre or ten minute 
a letaon, and if 
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from the arithmetic tetion for it. 
iculariy specified, btcaute wo tl 
acted of our primary school el 
branch ; with most of them It is leai 
'specially by those who hsTO no tal 
icquiring a knowledge of It, and if 1 
ipent npon that branch in the primary school, a 
ittle f^irther along in the echool-courte it would 
le learned with greater facility; meanwhile heart 
ind brain might be mora judiciously cultiysted by 
he study of the natural aciencet, with or withoat 
I text- hook, snd the dullest be Interested and pro- 
Ited, Though Augustus Lumpkins cannot see 
rhy, if one man aundiug on a bill can see twenty 
ailes, four men standing on the same hill should 
lot see eighty miles, yet he will see and nnder- 
tand, if it is once pointed out to him, why the be- 
leflcent Hand has arrayed the polar bear in thick 
ui, while the elephant and camel wear no auch 
umbiDus coTering, and why the bear Is armed 
rilh shsrp sad powerful clawt, while the camel 
walki the desert with spongy, spreading foot ; and 
though be may not remember that a third is more 
than a fcurth, yet he will remember that the arctic 
fox tumt white in winter, for hie dull rye glisteoa 
when he it told of that. 

Let no one object to this mode of beginning the 
study of natural history, that the learning ao ob- 
tained wilt be "only a tmatterlng." Surely " a 
emattenng " is better than no knowledge, and 
what do the witeit of mankinj know bat ai t, 
"drop in the bucket" compared with tha well of 
truth. When one comea to the attainmanta of a 
Humboldt or an Agaasii, ha looki Tcry modaatly 
on all human achicTements in tha paths of aolana*, 
yet Talaea the amalleit aoquiiition. 
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That it is not dhly desirable but necessary to 
eommence the study of natural history in the pri- 
mary school if we trould have the children benefit- 
ted by i(, is apparent, because so larp^e a propor- 
tion of the children leave school without going 
through the high-school course, often even with- 
out entering upon it. If. then, they are to know 
anything of a science which shall add to their cul- 
ture, laate and refinement, and thus largely to 
their happiness, they should be permitted to com- 
mence drinking at this fountain low down in the 
primary school. The actual amount of informa- 
tion gained may be great or small, it matters little, 
if only the thirst for knowledge is awakened. To 
•waken and perpetuate su^h a thirst, the teacher 
mast feel the craving for knowledge too ^ she must 
be a perpetual sympathiser in the search after it, 
or her labor will be in vain. 

Beyond this, however, and of greater moment to 
both teacher and pupil, is the moral effect of the 
study of the works of nature. First of all, cruelty 
is disarmed ; its experiments are forestalled, if love 
goes hand-in-hand with curiosity in her seHreh af- 
ter knowledge. The wild, rude boy who tore ofi" 
the beautiful green wings of the beetle, would 
hardly have done so had he known that the faith- 
ful little fellow was performing his daily duty of 
scavenger ; neither would he have stoned the 
greedy robin which ate a dozen of his cherries for 
his breakfast, ha*! he known that the redbreasted 
intruder destroyed more noxious insects than cher- 
ries. Then love and veneration are cultivated, 
where the eye is trained to look fur beauty and 
detect hidden uses. All honor and gratitude to 
Rttskin, who has opened our eyes to see beauty 
where we knew not of her haunts, and has invest- 
ed all nature with a charm, from the rough crag 
that lifts its head against the sky to the gray lich- 
en which adorns it with its exquisite tapestry. To 
teach natural history well in the school-room, is to 
teach religion. You may make the little class 
learn Scripture texts and repeat pious maxims; 
they may be told daily that it is their duty to love 
and fear Ood ;-« all thai is well ; perhaps they will 
heed it. But if you teach them that the hand that 
ereated the ocean that thunders on the beach, 
stooped to tint with pink the lips of its tiniest 
shells,— that His mi^estic power who lifted Chim- 
boraio and lighted the fires of Cotopaxi, lingered 
to draw the lines of beanty on a lily's bell, and lay 
with the skill of only an infinite Artist the tints 
upon a butterfly's wing ; yet that even He guides 
the thread of their daily destiny, and listens to 
their evening prayer, they will not fail to reverence 
His majesty and power, the while they look up 
with childlike confidence to the Father above, be- 
fore whose face their angels do always minister. 



(Eiitorg' ffieirartment. 



Tbb moon seems the most unsteady of all celes- 
tial luminaries ; she is continually shifting her 
quarters. 



Our vacation days are nearly, if not with sose 
of us quite, ovtr. Through the long dreamy days 
of the summer solstice many of us have enjoyed a 
respite from the daily routine of the school-room. 
Instead of the dull whine of the plodding abct- 
darian, the teacher has listened to the harmonious 
voices of nature as spoken through the varied 
forms around him. He has stood on the pebbled 
beach and listened to the never ceasing pulsations 
of old ocean, or trembled at the roar of his surg- 
ing billows as the Storm King la«hed them in his 
rage. He has stolen a path among the ivy and 
fern, and wandered among the deep, dark cloisters 
of the wood whose giunt trees have mocked ike 
whirlwinds for centuries. Here he communes with 
nature undisturbed until the evening rays slant 
through the fading foliage with a ruddy gleam, the 
breezes play around his brow with a cooler breath, 
and the long-drawn shadows beckon him to the 
dingy haunts of his fellows. He has followed the 
winding stream, as through the waving meadow 
grass it flows silently, peacefully, perfumed with 
the breath of drooping lilies and modest water** 
cresses, and cheered by the chirp of the blackbird 
as he sings on his favorite rush or soars aloft to 
welcome his returning mate. 

Another has climbed the mountain side, whose 
moss-grown clifis he leaps, higher and yet higher, 
until the white fleeced clouds float below him and 
the azure blue alone is over htm. Weary he nts 
at the foot of a granite rock, from whose ra^ed 
iide flows a cooling draught. Here he sits, while 
far down on the plains below is spread out before 
him a gorgeous picture. The far-ofi* peaks ^eree 
the blue dome, while tiny lakes nestle mid their 
emerald settings, and the rivers seem suspended 
in mid-heaven, like silver ribbons floating from s 
blue arch above. 

Another has journeyed far to the home of hit 
youth, to the haunts of his boyhood, to the hone 
of father, mother, brother, sister, where the spiril 
of love breathes in every wind that plays across 
his track, from whose time-worn walls the soft ten- 
drils wreathe, and with tender links seem to drsv 
the wanderer back, where he is loved anddifly 
prayed for. There perhaps still sits hj the heai^ 
stone a mother, with a thovghtful, care-worn mood, 
sisters, too, clasped in the loving embrace of fond 
brothers, run down the long lane to meet the loag^ 
absent one. Here, in sweet strains of kindred 
music, blend the home voices at the decline of 
day. These tones are one, as from one heart aS" 
cending, now the old forsaken home seems to 
laugh in every joint. 

Another has sought his early home to find a- 
lence and sadness brooding on the shrines of esrly 
memories. As the footsteps nesr the old, fsailisr 
gate-way not a whisper comes from brother oroi* 
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tcr, they all sleep in yonder church-jard or wan- 
der in foreign lands. Flowers which a sister's 
hand once cherished, now droop in neglected sad- 
ness. The old halls, where once laughed a merry 
group, are now dark and nnfreqnented, and as the 
footstep treads the threshold the echo comes back 
like a chill to his breast, — <* AU gone ! " The ag- 
ed sires still tremble on the verge of life, weary 
and sad f^om the sorrows of time. 

** Go to thy home, rcjoioing ion or daughter, 
Bear in fresh gladness to the hoaaehold scene, 
tiy spirit kuoweth in its weary roving 
That with the dead, where'er they be, is mine." 



Wb are pleased to notice a fine catalogue of the 
•• Buel Hall Family and Day School," Providence, 
R. I. This gives the names of teachers and pupils 
fbr the six years now past, ending July 11, 1862. 
Communications relating to the school should be 
addressed to Ret. R. F. Bnel, No. 44 Williams 
street. Providence, R. I. 



Wb congratulate the readers of Tbb School- 
MiBTBK upon the accessipn to its columns of a new 
contributor. We refer to the writer of the article 
on onr opening pages upon *' The Younger Days 
of Oibbon." We hope to be treated to more of 
these interesting papers from the author's ready 
pen. 

Wb have the JVtUer Cure Journal under a new 
nn.mef'^ Ths Hygienic Teacher and Water Cure 
JourtuU. This is a valuable and really interesting 
paper. It is edited with refined taste and ripe ex- 
perience. This journal should be in every family. 



Hakpbb's New Mokthlt Maoazxnb has al- 
ways beeti a favorite of ours, and the reason we 
eniinot now speak of its rare qualities, is that we 
have not been favored with an exchange for some 
time. Here*8 our hand, old friend. 



OuWL charming ladies companion and drawing- 
room favorite, Godey, has not reached us for two 
or three months. 

M -^0 BtiM yie0 ^i home, yes, we miss thee.'* 



TflB Atlamtio ^b August is really the queen 
of Monthlies. It is fast taking root m the affec- 
tions and interest of our wisest readers. Read it. 



Sbvs for one of Ivison, Phinney & Co.'s Ed>ica- 
tional Circulars. Ton will get one for the asking. 
They are among our publishing prinoes. 



Wb shall be greatly obliged to our kind contri- 
butors if they will, in every case, favor us with the 
name of the author. The reason is apparent. 

A Habd QuBSTioir.-^One of the questions is : 
"Boos the policeman take care of the city, or 
does ths city Uke care of him ? " 



Now that we have each llve^the days of rest, 
we must again put on the harness for labor -^loorA; 
is the word —labor, cheerful labor. It is true that 
the teacher's is a routine of similar duties, and 
these are tedious, they wear upon the physical 
man, and cause us to reach an early old age. But 
what occupation is there but is full of Isbor, in- 
cessant, tiresome labor. But there is a reward. 
The glory is not in the prize, but in the struggle. 

The qualities which are essential to the success 
of any occupation are by no means of an extraor- 
dinary nature. They are simply these, easily 
spoken and more easily comprehended,— commofi 
sense atid perseverance. Says Rev. l^idney Smith : 
*' The fact is, in order to do anything in this world 
worth doing we must not stand shivering on the 
bank, and thinking of the cold and danger, but 
jump in and scramble through as well as we can. 
It will not do to be calculating risks and adjusting 
nice chances. It did all very well before the flood, 
when a man could consult his friends upon an in- 
tended publication for one hundred and fifty years, 
and then live to see its success for six or seven 
centuries afterwards ; but at present a man waits, 
and doubts, and hesitates, and consults his broth- 
er and his uncle and his cousin and his particular 
friends, till, one hne day, he finds that he is sixty- 
five years old." 

Let us go forth with a higher and more sacred 
respect for our calling as teachers. Let the re- 
sponsibility of our position nerte us on to greater 
efforts, that we may, from year to year, see the cir- 
cle of our influence widening and enlarging, as we 
send forth those into the community who shall 
bear our impress, and say to the world that though 
humble the sphere, it is one on which the world 
mainly depends for its welfare and ultimate eleva- 
tion in moral and Christian influence. 

Of the moral dignity of our profession thui 
speaks a Rhode Island man, the Rev. William 
Ellery Channing, who was born at Newport April 
7th, 1780 : 

*' One of the sweetest signs of the regeneration 
of society will be the elevation of the art of teach* 
ing to the highest fank in community. When a 
people shall learn that its greatest benefactors and 
most important members are men devoted to the 
liberal instruction of all its classes — to the work 
of raising to life ita buried intellect— it will ha?0 
opened to itself the path of true glory. There is 
no higher office than that of a teacher of youth ; 
for there is nothing on earth so precious as the 
mind, soul and character of the child. No office 
should be regarded with greater respect. The flrst 
minds in the community should be encouraged to 
assume it. Parents should do all but impoverish 
themselves to induce such to become the guardians 
and guides of their children. To this good all 
their show and luxury should be sacrificed." 

A lady describing an ill-natured man, says, ** h« 
never smiles hot he feels ashamed of it.*' 
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QUteSTIONS FOB 

Written ({Examinations. 



GoMMURTOATiONS foT thit Department thould be ad< 
ireeeed to A. J. Hanohistie, ProTidenoe. 



From the Maasaehmettt Teteher. 

Bxamlnation Questions.— Normal Sohool, 

Boston. 1861. 

HI8T0BT. 

1. What was the first permanent settlement in 
North America ? 

2. When and where was the first settlement in 
Yirginia ? 

3. What effect upon Americ^a had the English 
reyolution of 1688 ? 

4. In what battle was General Wolf mortally 
wounded ? When was it fought ? What other dis- 
tinguished general was mortally wounded in the 
same battle ? 

5. What causes led to the war of the Reyolu- 
tion? 

6. OiTe an account of the attack on Fort Moul- 
trie in 1776. 

7. What was the Boston Port Bill ? 

8. What were the boundaries of the United 
States at the close of the Revolution ? 

9. What territory has been since acquired ? 
Name the date of each acquisition. 

10. Give some account of the Missouri Com- 
promise. 

11. What measures of John Adams's adminis- 
tration excited dissatisfaction ? 

12. Name three of the rictories obtained by 
Gen. Scott in the Mexican War. 

13. Name the first and the last State admitted 
to the Union since the original thirteen. 

14. Name the Presidents who were elected from 
Virginia. What other States have given Presi- 
dents to the Union ? 

16. What Presidents have been elected by the 
House of Representatives ? 

16. How may it happen that a person may be 
elected President of the United States by the peo- 
ple, without receiving a majority of the votes ? 

17. What is the object of the Fugitive Slave 
Law ? In whose administration was it enacted ? 

18. What important events in the history of the 
United States have occurred since the last Presi- 
dential election ? 

19. Who was the first sole monarch of Eng- 
Und? 

20. In what wars has England been engaged 
since Victoria ascended the throne ? 

▲B.ITHMBTIC. 

1. Express by words the following quantities : 
2000076540; 2304.05006; 1000000000.0000000001. 

2. Add the following quantities: Eighty-two 
thousandths ; five and nine ten thousandths ; three 
million and five, and eighty thousand and thirty- 



nine millionths. From this sum subtract five hun- 
dred thousand and twenty-three and eight thou- 
sand seven hundred and nine miUionths. Haiti- 
ply the remainder by four thousandths and finds 
the product by thirty- five ten- thousandths. 

3. What is meant by a common multiple ? By 
a common measure ? Give an example of each. 

4. Find the superficial contents, in yards, sf 
the walls and ceiling of a room which is 15ft. Sb. 
long, 14ft. Sin. wide, and 12ft. 2in. high. 

5. How many yards of carpeting | yd. wide wHl 
it take to carpet a room 30ft. lon<^ and 18ft wide ? 

6. Explain the rule for multiplying one Iractioa 
by another. 

7. Reduce 5-7 to a fraction having 12 for a ni- 
merator. 

8. Find the sum, difference, product, and quo- 
tient of 18 1-9, and 4 3-5. 

9. 3-7 of 4-5 of 7-8 of a ship is worth 7-9 of 6-7 
of 9-16 of the cargo valued at ||36.000. What ii 
the value of the ship ? 

10. Explain the rule for division of decimali by 
decimals. 

11. How many times will .5 of 1.75 be ooBtaia- 
ed in .25 of 17^ ? 

12. What is the amount of $8396.58 for 2 yis. 
10 mos. 22 d. at 6 per cent. } — at 5 per cent.: — 
at 8)? 

13. What is the present worth of ^75.64 pay- 
able in 1 yr. 8 mos. at 7 per cent. ? 

14. Bought 50 barrels of fiour at $IB per banel; 
but a part of it having been damaged, half of it 
was sold at a loss of 10 per cent., and the rexnaia- 
der at $9.50 per bbl. How much was lost by the 
bargain ? 

15. What is meant by ratio ? 

16. The first term of a proportion is 8}, the se- 
cond 11, and the fourth 6 2-11. .What is the third 
term ? 

17. If 12 men by working 9^ hours per day, 
during 5 days of the week, can in 9 weeks dig a 
trench 539 feet long, 6| feet wide, and 2 10-11 feet 
deep, how many weeks would it take 9 men, work- 
ing 10 hours per day during 6 days of the week, ts 
dig a trench 450 feet long, 3^ feet wide and 2} feet 
deep. 

18. A and B can perform a piece of work ii 
5 5-11 days, B and C in 6} days and A and C io 6 
days. In what time would each perform the work 
alone, and how long would it take them to do ft 
all together ? 

19. A square field contains 73984 sq. rds. Be- 
quired, the length of one bide. 

20. What is the depth of a cubical cellar, the 
cubical contents of which are equal to those of sfi- 
other cellar whose length, breadth and height ti* 
144, 36 and 9 feet respectively ? 

OBOO&APHT. 

1. Into what three departments is Ge oguffcy 
divided. Define each. 
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2. What it Latitude ? Upon what is it mea- 
fured ? What is Longitude ? Upon what is it 
measured ? 

3. What is the latitude of the North Pole ? 
Tropic of Capricorn } Equator ? Arctic Circle ? 

4. On the 2l8t of June, which has the longer 
day. New York or London i Why ? 

6. When it is 11 o'clock P. M. at Boston, what 
tune is it at London ? 

& Name the principal gulfs and bays of Eu- 
zope. 

7. What rivers form the Ohio, and what city is 
at their junction ? 

8. What States are bounded in part by the Mis- 
sissippi river ? 

9. What bay is there between Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, and for what is it remarkable ? 

10. What are the Trade Winds ? 

11. What countries border on the Mediterra- 
nean sea, and what are the principal islands that 
Ue in it ? 

12. What mountains and what rivers would you 
eross in going in a straight line from Paris to 
Florence ? 

13. Through what waters and near what coun- 
tries would a vessel pass in going from Odessa to 
Bristol, England, thence to St. Louis ? 

14. Describe the situation of Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Richmond, Charleston and New Orleans, 
and give the distance of each from New York. 

15. What are Llanos ? — Pampas ? — Selvas ? 

16. What are tides ? How are they caused ? 

17. What are the northern and southern points 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, North America and South 
America ? 

18. Name the countries you would pass in fol- 
lowing the coast from Portland, Me., to San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

19. Sketch a map of Maryland, distinguish its 
latitude and longitude, and mark the location of 
Washington and Baltimore. 

20. Sketch a map of England, distinguish its 
latitude and longitude, mark the situation of its 
principal mountains, the course of the Thames, 
the Severn, and the Mersey, and the position of 
London, Liverpool and Bristol. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. What are Rules of Grammar, and how are 
they formed ? 

2. Analyse the following sentence : <' Is it not 
strange that even his stout heart should now and 
then have sufiA, tohen he reflected against what 
odds and for what a prise he was in a few hours to 
eoutstui,*' 

3. Parse the italicised words in the above sen- 
tence. 

4. What is a Noun ? What are the properties 
of nouns, and into what classes are they divided ? 

5. What is the general rule for forming the 
plural of nouns, and what are the ehief exceptions 
to the rale ? 



6. Give the plural of handful, talisman, who, 
scaff, quarto, erratum, emphasis, folio, cargo, com- 
mander'in-ehirf- 

7. What is Gender? Name and define the 
genders. 

8. Write the feminine of oarl, wiztard, abbot, 
executor, marquis, hero. 

0. What is Case ? Name and define the cases. 

10. In what four ways is the nominative inde* 
pendent used ? 

11. How is the possessive singular formed ? 
Give an example. Name some exceptions to the 
general rule. 

12. How is the possessive plural formed ? Give 
examples. 

13. When are words declinable ? Give an ex- 
ample of a declinable and of an indeclinable word. 

14. Decline in the singular and plural, which, I, 
John, lady, man, Ufe, 

15. Define the degrees of comparison. 

16. Of the following words, compare such as 
admit of comparison : far, same, narrow, French, 
thin, circular. 

17. What is a Verb ? How are rerbs divided 
in respect to their signification and use ? How in 
respect to their form ? 

18. GKve the principal parts of to write, to dare, 
to fiow^ to fly, to flee, to knit, to eat, to set. 

19. Represent and name the principal marks 
used in punctuation, and tell their use. 

20. Correct the errors in the following senten- 
ces : 

Where was you when I come to the house and 
set down to rest ? 

He done the work very easy. 

I havn't got but two pens and I cannot tell cer- 
tain which is the best. 

The enemy whom I saw and told you was there, 
flew at our approach. 

Going towards his house, he come out to meet 
me with a person whom I expect was a friend. 



®ur iSoofc EabU. 



Thb Nbw Gymnastics po& Men, Wombw and 
Childkbn. With a translation of Prof. Elos's 
Dumb Bell Instructor and Prof. Schreber's Pan- 
gymnastikon. By Dio Lewis, M. D., proprietor 
of the Essex street Gymnasium, Boston. With 
three hundred illustrations. Boston : Ticknor 
& Fields. 1862. 

Those who have enjoyed the personal instruc- 
tion in «• the New Gymnastics " of Dr. Lewis will 
eagerly grasp the new work just published. It is 
profusely illustrated, and so plainly written that it 
may almost preclude the necessity of a teacher in 
the art. A fine article in the Atlantic Monthly sets 
forth some of the leading principles of this work. 
We hope it may become a text-book in all our 
schools. Don't fail to send for one. 
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CoMMUirioATiONB for thii Department ehovld be ad 
diMMd to K. W. DbMvnn, ProTidenoe. 



For the Sehoolmatter. 
The Zero Xxponent. 

M&. Editob:— The sero exponent has a signi- 
fieanoe of its own, just as much as the sign + l^&s* 
It would be as useless to attempt to prove by tnathe- 
matieal reasoning that o^ s 1, as that + indicates 
addition. Mathematicians haVe agreed to repre- 
sent the quantities in the third numbers of the fol- 
ing equations bj the formi given in the corres- 
ponding first numbers : 

a» as a* a* 

(^ ss a* •*- a iss tfi 

a^ s= a* •*- a 3SS a 

af^ = a 4- a ss. 1 

1 
a~» =3 1 H- a = — 

a 

a" « =r 1. a = — - 

a a* 

1 1 

a^'ss 1- o = — 

a* a* 

&c., &c., &c. 

This method of notation is exceedingly conven- 
ient in some mathematical operations, but espe- 
cially in discussing the theory of logarithms, which 
are themselves but exponents. 

If the writer of the remarks in the last number 
of Thb Schgolmastbr was reasoning by analogy 
he committed an error in one place. Let us re- 
view his work| remembering that the factor 1 does 
not change the value of a product. 

a« 

— = a<— 1 =slxaxax«i = a* 

o» 

— s=s a»"i = lxaxa = a« 
ai 

a* 

— =:a«*» = 1 X a = a» 



— = ai^i = l X = = aP. 

at 
But why. does he substitute for a in this last 
operation, he has not done so in either of the oth- 
ers ? If he had done this thing at first, he would 
have obtained for his second equation, 

— = ««-> =:IxaXaXO = = a«; 
. ai 
but this is evidently wrong. If he is reasoning by 
anaiogy, he must have for his last equation, 
a^ 

ai 

But this is not mathematical reasoning. It is 

merely illustrating and defining the use of expo- 
nents. B 
FaU River, July 9, 1801. 



Car« for the Sjrac 

Pbbscott, the historian, in consequence of a 
disorder of the nerve of the eye, wrote every word 
of his '* Historicale " without pen or ink, as ks 
could not see when the pen was out of ink* er 
from any other cause failed to make a mark. He 
used an agate stylus on carbonated paper, il» 
lines and edges of the paper being indicated by 
brass wires in a wooden frame. 

Crawford, the sculptor, the habit of whose Bfe 
had been to read in a reclining poaition, lost oac 
eye, and soon died from the formation of a msfif- 
nant cancerous tumor behind the ball, which pash* 
ed it out on the cheek. 

There are many affections of the eyes which ait 
radically incurable. Persons of scrofulous oonsti- 
tutions, without any special local manifestatioa of 
it, often determine the disease to the eye by some 
erroneous habit or practice, and it remains then 
for life. It is useful, therefore, to know some of 
the causes which, by debilitating the eye, iBvite 
disease of it, or render it incapable of resistiig 
adverse infiuences. 

Avoid reading by candle or anj other artificiti 
light. 

Reading by twilight ought never to be indulged 
in. A safe rule is— never read af^r sun-down, 
or before sun-rise. 

Do not allow yourself to^ read a moment in asj 
reclining position, whether in bed or on a sofa. 

The practice of reading while on horseback, or 
in any vehicle in motion by wheels, is most penn* 
cious. 

Reading en steam or sail- vessels should not be 
largely indulged in; because the slightest motka 
of the page or your body alters the focal point, 
and requires a painful straining effort to res4i*it 

it. 

Never attempt to look at the sun while shiBiag 
unless through a colored glass of some kind ; erca 
a very bright moon should not be long gazed at 

The glare of the sun on water is very injniiosf 
to the sight. 

A sudden change between bright light and dark- 
ness is always pernicious. 

In looking at minute objects, relieve the eyes 
frequently by turning them to something in (ke 
distance. 

Let the light, whether natural or artificial, fcll 
on the page from behind, a little to one side. 

Every parent should peremptorily forbid alisev* 
ing by candle or gas-light, especiallj of dark ■»* 
terials. 

If the eyes are matted together after sleepinft 
the most instantaneous and agreeable solvent ii 
nature is the application of the saliva with theli' 
ger before opening the eye. Never pick it ^ 
with the finger nail, but wash it off with the bili 
of the fingers in quite warm water.<-*AUr« 
nalqf Health. 
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From the PenMylranla School Journal. 

Siaadard of Qaalifloation of Teaohen, and 

the Xeaaa of Bendarins it Unifonn 

Throughout the State. 
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XXVOST &BAD BB70&B THE PBNKBTLYANZA STATB 

COXTENTIOW. 

Thb topic assigned to your committee for 
thif report embraces a wide field. It will be 
impoaaible, even were it desbable, to search out 
and explore all its parts. Let it suffice if we 
partially define its boundaries, and assign limiti>- 
to that portion known as the department of the 
Coxxov School. 

Neither will it bo pertinent to the occasion 
and circnmstaneea which have called us togeth- 
er, to enter into a minute and extended detail 
of those items of knowledge essential or desira- 
ble to be possessed by those who assume the 
training and education of the youth of out 
State. These will merit, at most, but a casual 
notice. We are here to deal with general truthf- 
and principles bearing upon the administration 
of our great and beneficent system of educa- 
tion. It will be of little importance, as respecth 
our present purpose, to dwell upon technicali- 
ties and forms, or to animadvert upon those 
minutiae of science which, though of very great 
importance to us individually, cimnot enlighten 
while in search of those principles of thought 
that underlie every valuable acquirement ol 
the teacher. 

Our theme arranges itself, naturally, in two 
divisions, and presents two distinct considera- 
tions. The first, vis. : •« The standard of quali- 
ileation of teachers," is general; the second. 
Til., ''The means of rendering them uniform 
tlirongbont the State/' is ipwtaU One natur- 



ally and legitimately sugeesta some of those 
leading and essential acquirements which char- 
acterize the true teacher, — those points of cul- 
ture which diBtingiiiBh him from the mere schol- 
ar. The other will introduce a few thoughts 
concerning a uniformity of qualification among 
the instructors of the youth of our State, so far 
as the same may be considered practicable and 
worthy the attention of the examining corps of 
the schoo} department. This latter topic em- 
braces the truly practical part of the subject, 
and will, therefore, command special attention* 

The elevation of the standard of qualification 
among teachers, as a body of professional men 
and women, is the great object which should 
be constantly kept in view in all our efforta for 
the improvement of our system of public in- 
struction. The system of examinations insti- 
tuted by the law of 1854, has done much to- 
ward the accomplishment of this end. The 
first series of these examinations held in the 
ficveral counties of the State, exhibited to pa- 
rents and teachers the fact, that the qualifica- 
tions, intellectual (and in many cases, moral), 
of those assuming the exalted vocation of the 
teacher, had, through Fome agency, reached a 
standard which could be designated only at 
very low. The indifference of the infiuential 
classes in many of our most cultivated com- 
munities, had contributed greatly to this eud. 
Failing to recognize the claims of our common 
system, they seemed content to see the law exe- 
cuted in form and not in spirit — to know that 
teaching for namesake existed rather than the 
reality. 

The loose and well-nigh disjointed parts of a 
system, wisely conceived, were brought togeth* 
er and rendered compact by th* Mt ol thf legif* 
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lature alladed to. And, first and foremost, as 
a means to effect the reform needed, was the 
provision for the due examination of teachers 
by a competent officer in each county, to be 
chosen by the directors as the immediate repre- 
sentatives of the school interests of their re- 
spective districts. This arrangement was de- 
signed to operate as an inducement to teachers 
to become better qualified. It at once placed 
the totally incompetent at a discount ; the mid- 
dling applicant at par ; and the promising aspi- 
rant for professional honors at a premium. 

We hare now passed eight years of our com- 
mon school history in pruning the profession, 
lopping off the decayed and fruitless branches, 
and in preparing for a more thrifty growth. By 
the force of circumstances, we have been com- 
pelled to make our standard more negatioe than 
po»itiv0 — continually deciding that the grade 
should be thtu low rather than demanding that 
it be thui high — determining who are disquali- 
fied to teach, instead of seeking for and recos:- 
nizing those fuUy qualified. The fruits of this 
policy have been ample. The teachers of the 
State now represent an amount of intelligence 
and professional zeal highly creditable to them- 
selves as members of a learned profession. It 
is therefore believed that the teachei^of Penn- 
sylvania are now ready for a more positive and 
determinate standard than any heretofore adopt- 
ed and adhered to, by which their real worth, 
as teachers, shall be estimated. They are, we 
think, equal to a standard which shall include 
what ought to he known rather than one which 
seeks to find out how much that is objectiona 
ble may be tolerated. 

This convention will bear with us, while we 
allude briefly to a few esaentiala in point of pre- 
paration for the duties of the school-room, some 
of which are too often overlooked. 

First : The teacher must be a man of large 
heart. He must be what he seems to be ; and 
seem to be possessed of an ardent desire to do 
his pupils good. Young hearts may respect 
him who loves them not, but they never place 
implicit confidence in such a person. But this 
is the character of the relation existing between 
the true teacher and his pupils. There will al- 
ways be sunshine in the school where love is 
the ruling principle. 

Second : Th& teacher should be a student of 
nature — especially of child-nature. The dis- 
positions, manners, habits and modes of thought 
peculiar to each, furnish ample food for study 
fttd fefte^tloiu He who teaches matt be able 



t ) reach the heart. The head is best ealiivatrd 
through this medium. But books will not far- 
nish this knowledge. The secret ppringi of 
feeling in the sensitive natures of children an 
only found after the most patient labor ind 
careful observation. Neither can we properly 
study the nature of childhood in the school- 
room alone. We need to observe it inotba 
relations. AVhen in school, children are under 
restraint. Prominent traits are sooaetimes eoa- 
cealed here which the home or the play-groaad 
will deyelop. Observe them then. See kov 
they are influenced. Why are they pleased^ 
What arouses them ? Why do they seem chsa- 
ful, contented ^ Why leaps the spirit at the en- 
couraging smile of friends, and why does sor- 
row mantle the cheek, which, but a momrat 
ago, was all radiant with hope and joy? Is 
:*uch knowledge ** too high," and cannot ths 
teacher •• attain unto it } " It is, indeed, Isr- 
reaching. To succeed will require philosoplde 
discernment. It is study which is above and be- 
yond booti lore — requiring perception, thought, 
philosophy. But it cannot be dispensed with 
safely. This quick insight into the workingi 
of the human mind and heart sometimes eones 
intuitively. Such men are teachers by nature, 
and often succeed well with limited mental en- 
dowments. Indeed, s<» sure have been the r^ 
suits of their labors in this department, that 
many, after carefully weighing the matter, have 
applied the maxim, ** Poeta naseitur nonJU,** 
to teachers, and, accordingly, assert, "That 
teachers are * bom, not made.' " We cannot 
give our full assent to this view, inasmuch ss 
numerous instances are not wanting to piovf 
that even ordinary natural acquirements for 
teaching may be made equal to the best, with 
sufficient care and training. But a study of as* 
ture mubt be the price. 

The views here presented lead ua to oh&nm, 
that we can easily satisfy our own minds as re- 
spects the validity of these prtnciplea in ths to- 
mation of the mental habits of the teacher, hy 
reflecting that culture must always be adapiad is 
the nature and circumstances of the thing cuUiM * 
ted* All plants require csriatn conditions u 
essential to the growth of all, as for insiantt. 
given degrees of heat and moisture, media «f 
circulation, &c. And yet each species requiisi 
a method of culture peculiar, in many respects, 
tD itself. Who would think of adopting a com- 
mon mode of cultivation for the raising of t»* 
matoes, grapes and blackberries } None, saia* 
ly. And yet each requixet toil, laia aadatti* 
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liglit. Philofiophen tell ns that mind is ereiy- 
where, et$entiaify, the same. It may be, and 
probably is, the fact. But asatmiing this, it 
mnaC be admitted, that we find it under condi- 
ttona exceedingly Tarted, requiring modes of 
derelopment as direrse in character and detail 
as those adopted in our operations with the ma- 
terial world. 'Mind and soul are sometimes 
outlined, as it were, in the material : — the eye, 
tbe smile, the carriage — all eontributing to im- 
press the beholder with their prominent charac- 
teristics. Intellect and heart, quick perception 
and warm feeling with delicate sensitiveness, 
are indicated in the glance which embodies both 
thought and emotion, in the blush which ac- 
knowledges an appreciative word and in the 
mingled and changing hues which betra> pas- 
sion uppermost. These are growing but tender 
plants. They need no hot- house culture. They 
promise much and will verify the same if you 
maintain a healthy growth. The plant will 
blossom. See to it that the stem be sufficiently 
ationg to support the clusters. 

Again, mind is buried beneath its load of 
mortality. It seems content to sleep. Inert as 
ita casement, it acts only upon compulsion for a 
time. It has scarcely enough of brilliancy to 
brighten the eye or crimson the cheek. Desir- 
ing no communion with mind, it scorns expres- 
sion. It wears its own channel and the wheels 
of ita progress seem clogged. Mistake not, here, 
my fellow teachers. The pupils in the former 
claaa are not alone the cmart ones. Those in 
the Utter are not oysters because shell- bound. 
Be patient ! The dull boys frequently outstrip 
their fellows in a long race. When the mind 
of such begins ti) develop, it continues the task. 
Those become men wLo never cease improving. 
The builder of a ship intended to ride the tem- 
pest- lashed waves of old ocean, does not select 
bia timber from those varieties which, in the 
depths of the forest, have grown so rapidly that 
the grains thereof are cleft asunder at a touch. 
Bat he takes the oak of the highland — sturdy, 
oompaet growth of many summers, its grains 
boand firmly together by the hardening influ- 
encea of intense heat and furious winds, with 
whieh to erect his floating palace. Strength 
§9§rf»here dnelopg $lowly, 

Saya the biographer of Wellington, the illus- 
trious soldier-atateiran, when comparing him 
with hia brother Wellesley : •• Between him and 
his brother, had any one speculated cm the fu- 
tnre career of both, how erroneona would have 
been bia eoneHiatona. .At hia first school Wel- 



1 }sley gave certain promise of a distinguished 
manhood : Wellington did not ; and yet how 
easily can this be reconciled ! The taste and 
fancy that afterwards produced theser.ator, were 
germain to the dansic forms of Eton; while those 
mental properties which alone can constitute the 
soldier, like metal in a mine, lay dormant, until 
time betrayed the ore, and circumstances elicit* 
ed its brilliancy." 

To apply these thoughts to the subject in 
hand, we remark, that one of the mistakes made 
in our efforts to educate, is the one which adopts 
the same course of trea*'ment~*of drill and in« 
struction — indiscriminately, for all. It will 
not be in place to enlarge upon thia point in 
this report. 

Third : Teaehert should be able to teaeh toi<A- 
oui the use of a text -book. Text- books are of 
use only for assigned lessons. And, even then, 
the teacher may as well test his classes upon 
them independent of the book — calling ior ideas 
rather than for wordst in a given order. Bat 
instruction and drill — both of which are entire- 
ly distinct from the mere hearing of lessons,— 
must be given without the book, as the clergy- 
man preaches without his Bible, as the physi- 
cian advises and administers with his theories 
of medicine at home in his ponderous folios, as 
the lawyer pleads the cause of his client with- 
out constant refeience to the statutes. Thia 
ability will lead to the habit of assigning les- 
sons by topic, instead of by the page, and give 
pupils a more enlarged view of every subject of 
study. Too many efforts are made to put the 
teacher in the text-book. Allow us to suggest 
that this is too low a sphere to be occupied by 
a Professor, and that it may serve a better pur- 
pose to have the teacher in the sehool-room, al- 
lowing him, for the sake of hia pupils, a tokra' 
bly wide range for thought. 

Fourth : Aptness in illustration constitutes an 
essential qualification of the teacher. Theories, 
classifications and concise generalizations of 
scientific truth, however nicely and logically 
presented,- do not embody the souloi teaching. 
To children, they are forms without life— skele- 
tons unclothed. Their constant presentation to 
pupils, unaccompanied with suitable illustra- 
tions, induces an herculean effort to memorize 
the words, sentences and paragraphs which are 
used in the book, or by the teacher to expreaa 
them. The young, wholly bent to thia effort, 
soon become parrots, machinea. Power of 
thought, the thing most needed, is enfeebled, 
and memory itself becomes dissipated and weak 
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from OTer exertion. It is the choice, pointed, 
apt illustration, which leads out the growing 
mind. Si/nthesit first, anafyait finally. This 
order is hut seldom reversed in teaching ; thougfh 
the two principles are often so united in a single 
exercise as to require discernment to separate 
them. The teacher should know how to do 
this, using each at will. Induction and deduc- 
tion are the keys which unlock the storehouse 
of truth. 

Fifth : A corrttet tue of tanguaffd it a ** sine 
yUa non *' in a true teacher. Correct expression 
leads to correctness of thought. Indeed, so 
closely are words and thought allied, that it is 
doubtful whether we think at all, without think- 
ing in words. A more persistent effort, both by 
means of requisition and exaihple, should be 
made to preserve the purity, the vigor, the con- 
ciseness and the power of our noble Bnglish 
tongue* How absurd and provocative of simi- 
les, to listen to recitations in grammar, and 
hear teacher and pupils talk glibly of noun^ 
and verbs, propositions and phrases, of govern*- 
ment and agreement, disjunctives and conjunc 
tives, cases and co relatives -*- all partiesi in the 
meantime, violating establibhed usages of the 
language with impunity i One pedagogue in 
one section talks of the ** teown" (town), and 
the ••ceow" (cow); another of the true ••Gaud" 
(Ood) and the ** servus'* (service "^ which is his 
due; another speaks of a "cam" (calm) day, 
but instantly corrects himself, by observing that 
U is properly *• caum," actsording to the author- 
ities. In other localities, we hear of <* winne- 
gar " (vinegar), and ** wittals *' (victuals), from 
the lips of those who are employed to form the 
habits of our children* The teacher of our 
youth used to speak of the *< heft " of an ar- 
ticle, meaning its weight. Not many lengues 
distant from the metropolis ol our State, the 
following incident occurred. A teacher ad- 
dressed a pupil as they met at the door of the 
schooUroom one momitig, as follows i ••Good 
morning, James, the *hair* is cool.*' The shrewd 
boy raised his cap, and running his fingers 
through his curly locks, said, ** mine ain't, 
though. The disconcerted teacher defended 
his statement by retorting, that he <* did not 
mean the • air * of the • scf/ but the • hair * of 
the * hatmotphere»' " 

in another department we meet with •• aiilt,*' 
••taint," ••musnt," "arent," and the like. Them 
hats ; I sasA him ; this hert lesson ; netd begin- 
ners} adjectives relate* to nouns, ftc, are so 
common as to be recognised as mementoes ol 



the school life of whole genentioiM. Agaiai 
since a rose smells, it of oourse smells meee&i. 
Boys should sit erectly at their seats, &c Bat 
we need not multiply instances of this daas, u 
our onlv design is to illustrate. What Is teaeb« 
ing worth when given with such examples oob« 
tinually before the mind of the learner ? 

We have thus named a fbtr of the more pio« 
minent elements which enter into the real qosK' 
fication of an instructor of youth ; and whiebi 
with others of like character, should be fneor* 
porated in every standard which assumes to as- 
sign limits to his acquirements. These, witk i 
high-toned moral character, underlie all that is 
valuable in learning, in cultnfe, in mental aad 
in personal worth. 

Theories of teaching must find, in such at- 
tainments as these, a basis upon which to baOdi 
or they cannot, however correct and philosophi- 
cal, be of any avail. The buildihg cannot stsad 
without a foundatioh. Systems may be studied 
and learned with advantage, ho doubt. But 
those who are to test them, must possess exeeih 
tive ability. In the matter of teaching, this ex- 
ecutive ability lies in the possession of tkoas 
qualities of u.ind and heart which we have jait 
named ; and, therefore, they are essential to a 
profeetional standard. Observed closely, tbey 
will be found to include all — thorough know- 
ledge of what is taught, systematic presentatioB 
with ability to discipline and govern. 



A New Baulptor. 

BT MRS. JVLIJL WABD «0WB. 

OKclt to my Fancy's hall a stranger came, 

Of m;en unwonted, 
And its pale shapes of glory without shaui 

Or speech confronted. 

Fair was my hall,-«-a gallery of gods 

Smoothly appointed ; 
With Nymphs and Satyrs from the dewy sodA 

Freshly anointed. 



Great Jove sat throned in State, with 

And fiery Bacchus; 
Palus and Pluto, and those powers of Fear 

Whose visions rack us. 

Artemis wore her crescent f^ee of stats. 

The hunt just scented ; 
Glad Aphrodite met the warrior Mars, 

The myriad-tented. 

Rude was my visitant, of sturdy form. 

Draped in such clothing 
As the world's great, whom luxury makes 
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Look on with loathing. 

And jet, methought, his service-badge of soil 

With honor wearing \ 
And In his dexter hand, embossed with toil, 

A hammer bearing. 

Bat while I waited till bin eye should sink, 

O'ercome of beauty, 
With heart impatience brimming to the brink 

Of courteous duty,^* 

He smote my marbles many a murderous blow, 

Bis weapon poising ; 
t. in my wrath and wonderment of woe. 

No comment voicing. 

'*Coiiie, sweep this rubbish from the workman's 

way. 

Wreck of past ages. 
Ailbrd me here a lump of harmless clay. 

Te grootns and pages ! " 

Then from that voidness of our mother Earth, 

A frame he builded 
Of a new feature,*-^ with the power of birth 

Fashioned and welded. 

tt had a might mine eyes had never seen, 

A mien, a stature. 
As if the centuries that rolled bctwcth 

Had greatened Nature. 

tt breathed, it moved ; above J'ove*s classic sway 

A space was won it : 
the rustic sculptor motioned ; then ** To-day " 

He wrote upon it. 

" What man art thou ? " I cried, ** and what this 

wrong 

That thou has wrought me ? 
My marbles lived on symmetry and song; 

Why hast thou brought me 

** A form of all necessities, that asks 

Nurture and feeding ! 
Hot this thr burden of my mAidbood*s tasks. 

Nor my high breeding.** 

'* Behold," he said, "Life's great impersonate. 

Nourished by Labor ! 
thy gods are gone with old-time Faith and Fate; 

Here is thy Neighbor.** 

^^ Atlantic Monthly Jt)r Septembw, 

tTp to the time of the Bmperor Charles V., 
when a king of France, England or Spain was 
addressed, he was styled, ** Your Grace " ; but 
Charles, wishing to place himself in a higher 
i«nk than otbet monarchs, demanded the title 
of ** Majesty *' ; a distinction which did not long 
eontinne, for the other sovereigns of Europe 
quickly followed his example ; and, in our day, 
all kings, whether rulers of small or great states, 
we etusUy stjled, <• Tour M^tf. 
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For the Sehoolmaster. 
Syntax* 

Stntax is the reverse of Etymology, as syn- 
thesis is the reverse of analysis. If, then, a pu- 
pil have thoroughly mastered the language in 
its partsi he is prepared to learn how to put 
together what he has learned to consider as ele- 
ments. It is the province of Syntax to teach 
him to do this. What is of greater consequence 
now, therefore, than construction ? He is ready 
for it if he has mastered analysis, for he has al- 
ready known the material of composition and he 
wants now to know how to use it. 

In order to parse, the pupil must have learn- 
ed certain of the rules generally laid down un- 
der the head of Syntax. These were such of 
them a9 concerned the agreement of predicates 
with subjects ; of pronouns with antecedents ; 
of articles with nouns ; — the government of 
transitive verbs, and prepositions, and partici- 
ples, and the offices of conjunctions. These, 
or such as these, teem more intimately applica- 
ble to grammar as it relates tu an examination 
of its parts of speech, than any of the other 
rules are. Th«;y may all be applied, to a great 
extent, before the topic of Syntax is reached. 
But now that the pupil has arrived at this 
new topic, he is to learn how to put together, 
for himself, such sentences of the construction 
of others as all along he has been cutting to 
pieces. Other rules are therefore given him, to 
caution him as to cercain incorrect methods of 
construction. And here ic is very much to th4 
disgrace of grammar makers that they have not 
made some plain directions to pupils by which 
they may in some way construct sentences fot 
themselves. 

But in the absence of such directions, a stu- 
dent is given numerous erroneous sentences to 
correct, under each rule. If he corrects them 
faithfully, his mind becomes stored with wrong- 
ly or badly formed constructions, sertingt 
though much to his disadvantage in this re- 
spect, as waniing to avoid similar errors him- 
self. 

It were better to combine with this sort of 
discipline, for it may not be fully Ignored, the 
exercise of the pupil in writing for himself. 
Show him how to place subject and predicate. 
Tell him where belongs the adverbial, where the 
adjective element. Exhibit the force of various 
modifications that affect the sense of sentences 
on mceount of the position of modifying words ( 
and if yon have skill, teach him to avoid weak- 
ness of diction and to attain grammaticul 
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strength, along with purity, perrpicultT, viva 

eitT, elegance, animation and euphony. To 

do thla, perpetual exercise i* needed. IlaTin^ 

done it, the step is easy, I think, into Rhetoric 

and mayhap into Prosody. 

The latter topic might well b*} almost omitted 

in the priroaiy atody of grammar. As I write. 

I have under my hand a Tery celebrated work 

on grammar, or an abridgement of a woik, which 

disposes of the whole matter in about a page 

and a half of space. I will not make, now, 

any further comment on the topic. SSoij^e more 

fortunate student of the language may yet dis- 

coTer the benefit of studying Prosody as it is 

commonly taught, and I willingly resign to him, 

whoever he may be, the honor and the profit tf 

criticism upon the subject. 

Henby Clabk. 



Stbbbt Eovcatiox. — One cold, rainy day in 
the year 1850, a Strang r came to my faiherV 
door. ** Never," said my mother, •* shall I for- 
get his countenance. lie wore a look of sor- 
row such as I have never seen upcn man be- 
fore." The wind was bowling mournfuUy 
down the street, and the rain beating furiounl) 
down, in fit keeping with his sorrow, and the 
tears that inwardly were falling upon his heait 

He said not a word, but with a trembling 
hand reached out to my father a paper. It wa> 
a petition, signed by many of the citizens, to 
delay, for a few months, the execution of hit^ 

son. Young A was a lad of only eighteen 

years* who then lay in prison, under sentence 
of death. His crime was arson. 

Night after night hsd the city been alarmed 
by fires. Fire after fire followed in rapid and 
terrible succession that winter. So frequent 
did they become that no citizen retired at night 
without leaving everything in readiness for a 
flie, expecting be 'ore morning that his house 
would be wrapped in flames. The watch of the 
city was doubled, and doubled again, but seem- 
ingly to no purpose. Still factories and stables, 
ttores, churches, and even dwelling houses were 
laid in ruins, by the terrible torches of the in- 
eendiaries. Thousands of dollars were offered 
for their arrest, but, undiscovered, they contin- 
ued their work of destruction. At last the vig- 
ilant eye of one of the police caught young A— 
in the very act of setting fire to a building. He 
waa arrested, tried and sentenced to be imme- 
diately hung. 

Daring the course of his trial another young 
man, of twenty-three years of age, was found 
to be hie accomplice in crime* and received the 



«entenre of death, which was ezeca'ed in tkc 
fdllff 1851. 

The parents of A , dressed in the deepest 

mourning, went with their petition to the gcv- 
ernor. lie mercifully granted their request 
The sentence was not only delayed, but wia 
eventually commuted to ** state prison for Mk." 
And, for aught I know, he is to-day draggiag 
out his miserable life within the walla oi a pris- 
on. 

These young men were both members of firs 
companies. None worked harder than they to 
extinguish the fires th<;ir own hands bad kin- 
dled. It was the excitement of the fire and the 
carousal which always followed, but most of 
all, their street education, which led them to 

their course of crime. •* O," said A , while 

under sentence of death, ** had I liatened to the 
entreaties of my godly mother to stay at hoflM 
evenings I should not be here ! " 

In our large towns and cities thousands of 
young men are annually ruined by their street 
education. Beyond the restraints of home and 
in contact with the vile characters m-ho walk 
the streets in evil idleness through the watches 
of the night, what wonder that so many perish, 
and peribh so young ! There is no place where 
a young man is so free from temptation as st 
bin home, and nothing will sooner lead him to 
ruin than a street education. — Christian Adto- 
eate and Journal, 



Good aitd Bad Boobs. — A flood of books, 
newspapers, writings of sll sorts, good and bsd, 
is spreading over the whole land, and yooag 
and old will read them. We cannot stop thatt 
we ought not ; it is God's ordinance. It is 
more ; it is God's grace and mercy that we have 
a free press — liberty for every man, that if he 
has any of God's truth to tell, he may tell it oat 
boldly, in books or otherwise. A bleaaiDg fron 
God ! one which we should reverence for Oed 
knows it was dearly bought. Before our fore- 
fathers could buy it for us, many an honored 
man left house and home to die in the battle- 
field or on the scaffold, fighting and witnessiaf 
for the right of every man to whom God'a word 
comes to speak God's word openly to hit ooob- 
trymen. 

A blessing, and an awful one ! for the stBM 
gate which lets in good lets in evil. The Isv 
dare not silence bad books. It dare not not op 
the tares lest it root up the wheat also. Iks 
men who died to buy us Uberty knew tint il 
was better to let in a thooaand bad booki dai 
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to shut out one good one ; for a grain of God's 
troth will ever outweigh a ton of the devil a 
lies. We cannot then silence evil books, but 
we can turn away our eyes from them ; we can 
take care that what we read, and what we let 
others lead, shall be good and wholesome. 

Now, if ever, are we bound to remember that 
booka are words, and that wotds come either 
from Christ or the devil ; now, if ever, are we 
bound to put holy and wise books, both reli- 
gious and worldly, into the hands of all around 
us, and if, poor souls ! they must needs eat of 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge they may 
also eat of the tree of life ; and now, if ever, 
are we bound to pray to Christ the word of 
God, that He will raise up among us wise and 
holy writers, and give them words and uttei- 
ance to speak to the hearts of all the message 
of God's covensnt, and that lie may confound 
the devil and his lies, and all that swarm of vile 
writers who are filling the land with trash, filth, 
blasphemy and covetousness ; with books which 
teach men that our wise forefathers, Mho built 
our churches and founded our Constitution, 
were but ignorant knaves and fanatics, and that 
selfish money-making and godless Ucentiou»- 
ness are the only true wisdom ; and so turn the 
Divine power of words and the inestimable 
blessing of a free press into the devil's engine, 
and not Christ's the word of God. But their 
w^rds shall be brought to naught. — Kinyt^ey, 



Personal and Literary. 

Louia Blanc has just completed the twelfth 
and last volume of his ** History of the French 
Revolution," commenced seventeen years ago 
in France, and now terminated in England and 
in exile. 

Profeaaor Dollinger, of Munich, whose work 
on the *• Tcsmporal Power " excited so much 
interest, has in the press a book on the ** His- 
tory of the Papacy in the Middle Ages." 

Mrs. Lovell. the last link but one of a gene- 
ration of whi( h Southey, Coleridge, Cottle, and 
others of literary eminence formed parr, died 
recently at the advanced age of ninety- one years 
at Lsirthwite Cottage, Leswick, the residence 
of Miss Kate Southey, the daughter of the late 
poet-laureate. 

A correspondent of a Viennese paper gravely 
announces that Garibaldi is being supplied with 
fiinds by the English B'ble Societies ! 

The ex -King Frances II. of Naples ia about 
fooR ^ te hit r^sidco^ defoitdy ia 4u»truu 



In addition to purchapes already made on his 
account, may be added thst of a large domain 
in Hungary, belrnging to the family of the 
Counts de Virzay. This property has been 
bought for 1.400,000 florins (£105.200) through 
the agency of a medical man at Pesth. 

The first installment of a new work by Dr. 
Hartwf^. the celebrated naturalist, entitled* 
** The Underground World, its Treasurea and 
its Wonders," has been published* 

The great cartoon by Kaulback known as the 
••Times of the Reformation," painted for the 
new museum at Berlin, vvas recently finished. 
It will be exhibited publicly. 

The publishers of M. Theirs* •« History of the 
Consulate and Empire," have contracted with 
The celebrated author for a " History of the 
RestoratioE." 

The Emperor and Empress of Kusfia have 
made a journey into the Baltic provinces, and 
weio most cordially received by the people. 



"Waiting for 'Pa. 

TnBEB little forms in the twilight gray, 
Scanning the shadows across the way; 
Six little eyes,— four black, two blue,— 
Brimful of love and happiness too, 

Watching for 'Pa. 

May, witn her placid and thoughtful brow. 
Gentle face beaming with smiles just now; 
Willie the rogue, so loving and gay. 
Stealing sweet kisses from sister May ! 

Watching for 'Pa. 

Nellie, with ringlets of sunny hue. 
Cosily nestled between the two; 
Pressing her cheek to the window-pane^ 
Wishing the absent one home again : 

Watching for 'Pa. 

Oh, how they gaze at the passers-by! 
•* He's coming at last ! " they gaily cry. 
** Try again, my pets ! " exclaims mamma, 
And Nellie adds, '* There's ihe twilight star 

•• Watching for 'Pa.' 
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Jack nods and smiles, as with busy feet 
He lights the lamps of their quiet street: 
That sweet little group he knows full well,- 
May and Willie, with golden-haired Nell, 

Watching for 'Pa. 

Soon joyous shouts from the window-scat, 
And eager patter of childish feet- 
Gay musical chimes ring thiough the hall, 
A manly voice responds to the call— 

** Welcome, Papa I " 
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Etils of Mental Fbscocitt. — The follow- 
ing paragraph from Dr. W. A. ComeU's late 
work, entitled, <* How to Enjoy Life," presents 
a subject which should be well understood by 
parents and teachers of precocious children : 
<< The premature development of the mind and 
neglect of the body have long been prominent 
evils in our educational system. It is often 
very pleasant to fond parents to see how bright, 
intelligent and witty their children are; and 
they often find great satisfaction in showing to 
Others the brilliancy and mental sprightliness of 
their precocious darlings. Such parents know 
not what they are doing. All the praise lavish- 
ed by such parental folly and fond aunts and 
doting grand- parents and injudicious friends, 
tends to the serious injury and certain destruc- 
tion of their children. Their keen flashes and 
sparkling witticisms are but the indications of 
an over-stretched mind and a neglected body. 
Our many systems of education thus destroy 
many children every year. This neglect of the 
physical and stimulating the mental man is to 
be deplored, from the fact that this early pre 
oocity is wholly unnecessary, because many of 
the best educated and most useful men the world 
has ever seen were very dull pupils in early 
childhood. Andrew Fuller, Sir Walter Scott 
and Daniel W«bster were very dull scholars 
when children ; and yet who has done more in 
theological discussion than the former? Or 
who in the world of intellect than the second r 
Or who at the Bar or in the Senate than the 
latter ? 



A Visit to Robinson Crubob's Island. — 
While on board the ship Golden Rocket, lying 
at Greenwich Dock, we were permitted by Capt. 
C. N. Pendleton to examine his log-book, in 
which he gives an account of his visit to the 
Island of Juan Fernandez (Robinson Crusoe's 
Island). The ship was on her passoge to this 
port from Boston, and had on board fifty- five 
passengers (twenty- five of whom were ladies,) 
who intend to make California their future place 
of residence. Getting short of water, Captain 
Pendleton decided to stop at Juan Fernandez 
for a further supply, and therefore shaped his 
course thither — the Island being nearly in his 
track. At six p. x., on the evening of March 
24, they doubled the eastern end of the Island, 
and at seven rounded to off the bay of St. Jo- 
seph, at the head of which the few inhabitants 
now remaining on the island are located. The 
facilities for loading water at the island Capt. 
pendltton represents tQ l^e j^ot Tfrjr |Opd« 'Dif 



casks must be taken on ahore and filled, lolM 
back into the water and parbuckled into tkt 
boat. While the crew were at this work, the 
passengers rambled off in different directions to 
make discoveries. The island is twenty- five 
miles long by about four in breadth. The lacd 
is very high, rii»ingin rugged, precipitouapeakfa 
one of them called Tunkcue, 3,600 feet above 
the level of the sea. The peaks are generally 
overhung with clouds. The valleya are excetd- 
ingly fertile, the grass growing to the height d 
six or eight feet. 

Figs, strawberries, peaches and cbpnits 
abound in their season. The Golden Rocket 
was there in the season of peaches, and the val- 
leys and hillsides were full of trees and they 
were loaded down with delicious fruit. CapL 
Pendleton bought four barrels of the inhabi- 
tants, and the passengers about as nr any morp. 
Strawberries flourish best in December and Jan- 
uary. There are three remarkable caves in the 
!«ides of the hill facing the harbor about thirty 
feet in length, twenty-five in width and about 
the same in height. The inhabitants now num- 
ber but fourteen, of whom Messrs. Day and 
Kirkaldie, from Valparaiso, are the chief per- 
sons ; they have hern appointed overseers of 
the island by the Chilian Government. Form- 
erly a penal colony, numbering five hundred, 
was located here, and the caves above mentioa- 
ed were used by them, but the project was found 
to be impracticable, and the convicts were takes 
back to the main land. The Golden Rocket 
anchored on the opposite side from that upon 
which Selkirk lived, and there being a mous- 
tain to cross to reach the Robinson Cmsoe 
abode, no one ventured to make this joomey. 
The best landing is on the eastern side, bat the 
water is twenty fathoms deep at the head of the 
bay, and in some places, so bold is the shore, 
that a boat tied by her painter and drifting to 
the limits, would be in seventy-five fathoss. 
An immense number of goats are running wild 
over the island, and an abundance of fish ars 
talten on the coast. The water is obtsiacd 
from a number of never- failing rivulets tridifiBg 
down over the rocks from the dead- capped 
mountains. — San Francisco Timet, 



The philosophers tell ns that the rain vhidi 
falls from the clouds makes a component part of 
whatever grows upon the earth. Thus, in a psst- 
ing shower we may be unconsciously pelted viih 
the component parts of bulls, sheep, poets, pato* 
9tf Md adimi, 
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FMa ilM (Mio S4iwatioBil Monthly. 

Xboashte on Amwiowi BoliooU.— Bxamin^- 
tions of Toacliein. 

BY T. E. 8ULI0T. 

To one like myself, brought up at the muBic 
of the dram under the barrack-like system by 
which Napoleon wished to put the whole mind 
of France into uniform and to drill the youth 
into a body of poldiers, instead of educating 
them into a nation of citizens ; who a£terward 
found in England the Lancasterian or Monito- 
rial system to be the only provision for the edu- 
cation of the masses, or oommcm people, as they 
are elegantly designated by the genteel minori- 
ty of the nation ; — to such as I, your Union 
Schools, trammelled by no central, conservative 
influence, only harmonizing with one another 
through the land in unity of spirit and of him, 
set up by and for the people, open to all, rich 
and poor, with their graduation of classes and 
studies under the fostering and vigilant care of 
sn earnest and experienced superintendent, pre- 
sent a spectacle of deep interest. 

As an adopted citizen of the Republic, I 
share your just pride in those truly national 
iastittttiona and claim the privilege of trying to 
lend a helping hand in order to raise them to a 
still higher degree of efficiency. 

As the health of the animal body depends 
first on a due supply of pure blood to convey 
nourishment to every part ; and secondly, on a 
healthy nervous influence to stimulate the secre- 
tion of that vital fluid, so the health of our 
schools, their growth by which they can keep 
up with the ever- increasing wants of the peo- 
ple and counteract noxious influences, depend 
on a supply of teachers possessed with the same 
spirit of self- improvement. 

I need not discuss the unspeakable advanta- 
ges of normal schools for training teachers ; but 
there is another point on which I am anxious to 
cooimunicate with your readers — teachers' ex- 
aminations. 

I have attended some of them ; I have look- 
ed over lists of questions prepared for various 
localities ; I have conversed with a few who 
passed through the ordeaL I hope I shall fiot 
bf thought too presuming if I say that, on the 
whole, the result seemed to me rather unsatis- 
' factory. 

1. The arithmetical questions are not always 
the best that could be selected to test the mas- 
te^ry of the candidates over the aubjeet in its 
general li^Atwre* imd fundamental prinoiplee. 

3 



They too often turn upon points of detail which 
mere practice will enable one to work through 
by routine or a slavish obedience to set rules. 

2. The same remark may apply to the gram* 
matical questions. To answer them acceptably 
requires only a tenacious memory of the text- 
book. Now, the candidate may be able to quote 
chapter and verse faithfully, and yet know but 
little of the laws of language and of the philo« 
sophy of grammar. If any one of a more in- 
dependent and thinking turn should venture to 
deviate from the beaten or orthodox path, he 
often runs the risk of damaging himself in the 
opinion of his judges ; whereas thia very orig- 
inality of thought, even when it wanders some- 
what from the straight line of logic, should be 
welcomed and cherished as the very stuff of 
which can be made the powerful stirrer of 
thought in other minds. 

3. So in geography, the candidate is gene- 
rally desired to define the boundaries of coun- 
tries, to give minute catalogues of rivers, moun- 
tains, etc., all of which verbal details are very 
apt to slip out of the memory from want of 
use, but can be brushed up at a short notice by 
any conscientious teacher, who, of course, ne- 
ver thinks of going before a class without hav- 
ing previously looked over the day's lesson. 
Whereas, the great object of a geographical 
examination shoiild be to ascertain whether the 
candidate can take a broad and comprehensive 
view of the science, so as to describe in cleajr 
and graphic language the general direction of 
the principal mountain chains, rivers and sea 
coasts, and their influence on climate and civili- 
zation, etc. 

I will say nothing of the omission of what 
would be the very best test, viz. : requiring him 
to draw on the black-board from memory the 
general outline of the principal features of the 
earth's surface; because, owing to the almost 
universal neglect in our schools of that most 
useful acquirement. Outline Draufinqt very few 
of us could pass decently through the ordeal ; 
but the dawn of a better day is perceptible. 

The preceding strictuies apply, I admit, with 
various degrees of force to the several districts 
where boards of examiners are located; but 
uniformity of system is greatly wanted. 

There is, however, another and most import- 
ant point which, so &r as my own experience 
goes, is too generally neglected ; I mean ques- 
tions calculated to test, not merely the know- 
ledge, but the teaching capacity of the candi- 
date, his power of presenting the subject before 
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the minds of hit oIbbb in a dear and foreible 
manner, of eliciting thought, etc. In the com- 
UDn run of examination papers, I miss such 
questions as the following : 

How would you introduce the subject of 
fractions, and by what steps would you lead 
your class to the apprehension, if not to the 
dUeawry, of the principles on which the rules 
are founded } 

In those important branches of arithmetic, 
proportion and percentage, what would you lay 
down as the starting point, the fundamental 
principle, of which the special rules are only 
corollaries or natural deductions i 

In grammar, what means would you take to 
giye your pupils, especially the younger portion,' 
distinct ideas of the several parts of speech, of 
the nature of tense and mood, of the essential 
and subordinate elements of a sentence ? What 
is your opinion of the expediency of using ma- 
ny technlcsl arbitrary terms, — of making your 
dassiflcations logical and consistent i 

In geography, how would you contrive to 
introduce young children to the fundamental 
notions of the subject — to the four cardinal 
points, the meaning and use of a map, etc. 
With the older learners, what plan would you 
follow to help them to form a real, living con- 
ception of the position of the earth in the uni- 
verse, of its relation to the various astronomical 
points and circles — the principal phenomena 
and laws of climate, the distribution of plants 
and animals, of the races of men, etc. ? 

I am glad to observe that of late more atten- 
tion is paid to testing the candidates' power of 
expressing their thoughts in written as well as 
verbal answers. The point can hardly be over- 
estimated; an easy command of correct lan- 
guage being one of the most important instru- 
ments of success in a teacher. 

Last, but not least, the most important part 
of a thorough aod searching examination should 
relate to school government. 

Most of our young teachers begin their pro- 
fessional career under very difficult and discour- 
aging circumstances, in remote district schools, 
out of the reach of judicious advisers to whom 
they could apply in cases of difficulty. These 
schools are apt to be crowded with scholars of 
all ages and degrees of proficiency, to each of 
whom, in defiance of the laws of time, the teach- 
er is expected to devote a large portion of his 
labor. 

Not unfirequently, some of the bigger lads go 
to the school oUe^yto try th* new fn^^^ 



mettle, and with the uBgenaroQi and dowiuA 
purpose to annoy him and even to put him dowi. 
What is the inexperienced teacher to do in thi 
midst of such discordant elementa? In csssi 
of insubordination, he knows of no p ro te ct i cn 
save the •* arm of flesh," and (to uae a frvodti 
Americanism) to escape being *< whipped" Ub^ 
self, he must be able to « whip " his tonDentoa. 
I grant that he often succeeds, because genent 
ly (though not always), rowdyism or miBaii- 
ism is cowardly. But what if he fisil } Hs 
must withdraw and make way, not for a bettv^ 
but a etronger man. And yet, lie knows ao 
other way. In his boyish difficulties, he kss 
been used to resort to physical force in order ts 
vindicate his rights, and if he looks abroad ia- 
to the outer world, he too often sees that kKms 
ratio appealed to both by individuals and na- 
tions. 

Observe that I am now alluding to what, I 
suppose, must ever remain an open questioa 
among teachers — whether bodily inflictions sn 
fit remedies to heal mental disorders^ I nev 
refer only to those gross cases of inaolenceaad 
rebellion not uncommon in country schools, 
when the question is no longer, what ought the 
teacher to do to reform the offender, but whA 
can he do to protect himself? I do not find 
that this important point ever forma a part ol s 
teacher's examination ; and yet, before a tesdi- 
er is fit for the lowest office in a school, he onght 
to have definite notions of the plan he mesas to 
follow in order to preserve order, to keep up at- 
tention, to discourage idleness and whispering, 
lateness, irregularity of attendance, truancy, ete. 
He should be questioned as to what he would 
do in any of the emergencies that may occur in 
a mixed school. If he thinks It right to vm 
corporal punishment with the smaller boyi, 
what will he do with the older ones, so that lit- 
tle boys may not have it in their power to tamt 
him by saying : ** You hit me because I am lit- 
tle ; you dare not hit him because he is big " ^ 

He should be asked what mode he will oka 
to repress pertness or other misdemeanors amoeg 
the girls without either wounding their wosua- 
ly self-respect or incurring the suspicion of ptf* 
tiality. 

Are not these points of the utmost impoitnv 
to the successful management of a sdiool, asl 
yet, how seldom are they touched npoa ia fli 
examination I A raw youth, provided be ctf 
read, parse and spell decently, and is tolaablf 
expert at figures, is allowed to go into a scM 

ibisn to do othert » ^rcit dnl of haw u4^ 
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fom liiafelf to muoh wxMOjtnwp bfloauee be 
htt only vague ideM» or no idett at aUi of mor- 
al goTemment, and means to tnut to chance, 
to a strong fist and a large endowment of com- 
bativenees! 

Before I eonolnde, may I say that there is 
something objectionable in the practice of giiing 
eertifteates for six, twelre or eighteen months, 
according to the com|»aratiTe merit of the can- 
didates. The plain meaning of this seems to be 
that A, being bnt poorly qualified, may be al- 
lowed to blonder on for only six months, wher- 
as B» who is somewhat better, may have a wid- 
er range allowed him. Why not rather adopt 
the Freneh plan of issuing certificates of the 
first, second, third order of capacity, classified 
according to the primary, secondary, grammar, 
etc, departments ? 

Also, the requiring teachers of all ages and 
gndes to be congregated together and passed 
through the same undiscriminating mill of ex- 
amination, is not a little ludicrous. For in- 
stance, at one bf your county town examina- 
tiotfs, I saw a gentleman who had Just been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the schools there, 
and a lady on whose intelligent but worn coun- 
tenance the toils and anxieties of some ten or 
twdre years* teaching had stamped their moum- 
fol impress, sitting meekly in a crowd of young 
sad some "very ^^mi-looking indiyiduals, wait- 
ing to be examined ! 

Would it not be better to make it imperative 
on all teachers of our common schools, at least 
those below the grade of superintendents, to be 
examined at siated periods, the examiners be- 
ing classed into different categories according to 
their grade 6f professional capacity and experi- 
ence? This would create a healthy spirit of 
competition among them and a desire to secure 
a high grade of certificate. It would impress 
en their minds the fact that, in order to preserve 
their intellectual vigor and to keep up with the 
progress of the age, they must continue to be 
assiduous students. Dr. Arnold beautifully 
sayst <*Tott need not think that your own 
rosding will have no object because you are en- 
gaged with young scholars. Every improve- 
BWnt of jour own powers and knowledge tells 
munediately upon them ; and, indeed, I hold 
that a man is fit to teach only so long as he is 
bimself learning daily. If the mind becomes 
vtagnaat, it oan give no fresh draught to another 
Bind. It is like drinking out of a pool instead 
^ from a spring." 

Unt, in order to effect sueh and like improve- 



ments, the number of fxaminers must be in- 
creased and the whole matter brought under 
one uniform system. Now, they have far teo ^ 
much to do and are wretchedly compensated. 
I would venture to propose, though I fear tbat» 
by to doing, I shall raise an outcry, that all 
candidates for examination, whether successful 
or not, pay the board of examiners a small feei 
say half a dollar, to compensate for the addi- 
tional labor and time which a more thorough 
examination would require. This trifling tax 
might also act usefully as a check to k^^ off 
individuals who often attend examinations, al- 
though they already possess the requisite cre- 
dentials, or have no definite notion of teaching, 
merely because they happen to be in the neigh- 
borhood, thereby very unnecessarily taking up 
the examiners' time. 
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From the Indiana Bcbbol Joumali 

ow Shall the Dictionary be TJaeCk in the 
School Boom P 



The question has been asked, what grade of 
dictionary would you have your pupils use? 
Answering first, negatively, I would not use 
the common school grade. Beason, — Defini- 
tions too meagre. Illustration : — Hoe, in this, 
is defined, a farmer'a tool. This definition Is 
gravely deficient, being as applicable to a spade, 
a harrow, a scythe or a rake. &c*, as to a hoe. 
Spade is defined, an instrumetU for digging* 
This defines a mattock or pick equally as well 
as it does spade. 

Olue is defined as a tenaeiout iubstanee* This 
applies to wax, fused candles, cement, dough, 
tar, pitch, molasses, ftc, — and, I suspect, to 
almost all other substances in the universe^ if 
the term tenacious is predicated of the particles 
of matter in the body as related to each other. 
This is sufficient to make good my statementi 
viz., meagre deiinitions. 

Consequences of meagre definitions : — 1, 
They mislead pupils, causing them to rely upon 
a part, as if it were the whole« 2) They tend 
to fix an incorrect use of terms. Hence, I 
would not use the common school grade of die* 
tionaries. 

The academic grade is the next higher, and 
advances a little in fuUness of definition. Il- 
lustration s Hoe, a farmer'a tool for cuUmg ^ 
tosMb ; the limiting terms, for cutting up weeds, 
narrowing the definition greatly. This, howev- 
er, gives a definition of use only, omitting en- 
tirely shape and constituent elements. With- 
out multiplying examples, it is safe to say this 
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gnule is largely defeotire in ftillneM of deflni* 
tion. Addidonalt it giTes no nulioal words 
from other langaages. 

The oonnting-house grade rises a shade high- 
er in sice and cost, and is, infarentiaUy, a shade 
frdier in definition. 

The royal ootaTO, ahridged in form but not 
in words, published by Lippineott, at a cost of 
$8.50, is snffloiently full in definition for most 
purposes. It would, in most pursuits in life, 
senre as a life-time dictionary. It is not so full 
in definition as the royal unabridged, neither 
does it so careAiUy and fully translate its Greek 
and Latin radicals. 

Prom the abore, then, the following answers 
seem dedudble : 1, Use no common school 
grade. 2, When means will justify, try to get 
royal octavo or royal unabridged. (These 
would seldom be carried to the school-room.) 
3, Modification — Seat-mates may purchase and 
use in partnership, thus lessening cost. 4, 
Modification second — If the academic or count- 
ing-house is used, let the pupils, when exhaust- 
ive definitions are required, use the teacher's 
unabridged. This lies on every teacher's table ? 
Or better, have the trustees place an unabridg- 
ed, as a permanent fixture, in every school- 
room ; then let the pupils use it. 

This question hastily answered, the subject 
proper eomes next. The books in the hands of 
your pupils, the question occurs, as in our cap- 
tion, how shall they use them ? 

1. Take a definition and discuss it in class, 
calling for modifications, being careful at first 
to use words whose objects are familiar to the 
pupils. Illustration : — Hoe, an instrument — . 
Let class give their opinion of this ; then ask 
if a gun is an instrument ? sword ? pen ? tele- 
scope? bellows? ftc. Then add, uaed by fttrm- 
srs. Then ask if that narrows the class of ob- 
jects to which the definition will apply ; ask if 
sword is used by farmers } telescope ? &c. Add , 
far cutHng up u>eed$. Same question as above. 
Then go back and show that each modifier 
throws out a large class of objects. Finally, 
that a perfect definition throws out, or excludes, 
every class but the one defined. This exercise 
should be continued till the pupils have some 
idea of what a definition is. In this connec- 
tion have them define the words dejine and deji- 
mMon ; you at the same time aiding them in 
getting the clearest possible conceptions. To 
this end, you might state briefiy that to d^ne 
is to lay down a boundary, including some 
kings and excluding others. Then illustrate 



by drawing a circle on the board embraciBg 
every thing included by a general or generic de* 
finition. Narrow the definition, then dimw s 
smaller cirde within the larger, at the eaae 
time writing the names of some of the tliiap 
excluded. Make another step in the same an* 
ner, continuing until the idea is seised and ly* 
propriated. 

2. Have the class study the objeei in fwmeo - 
tion with the definition of the words. 

At this point have them divide the definilioB 
into (1) properties^ (2) uses. Thus : A hoe b a 
thin iron or steel plate nearly square in shape, 
the sides ranging in length nsually from fitMir to 
eight inches, the long side being soasewhat 
sharpened, the side directly oppoaite having 
either an eye or a tine for a handle.— Propgrfjii . 
It is used by farmers and gardeners for enttaig 
weeds, scraping and loosening the gitraiid.— 
Usee. 

3. Have the clabs define sometimes by pio* 
perties, sometimes by uses, sometimes by both* 
Caution : allow no blending ; let each be an en- 
tirety, and until the habit of dassifyiBg'is fixed* 
let the pupil name the head under which he is 
defining. 

4. These definitions should in general be 
written; this I deem essential to acciiney. 
Additional, they should generally be wri i tes in 
a blank book and kept for review. This se- 
complished, your class is ready for another step* 



Objeot-Teaohinff. 



BY CHARLES DICXEITS. 



It is but a stone's throw from the High Govrt 
of Chancery — High, as we say also of venison 
or pheasant, when it gets in very bad odor — 
to the London Mechanics* Institute in Sou^- 
ampton Buildings. After a ramble among law- 
yers in their wigs and gowns, and a good choke 
in the thick atmosphere of chancery itself, we 
stepped in at once, one day not long ago, among 
a multitude of children in pinafoTe«> and ja^ets. 
There they were, one or two hundred strong, 
taking their time from a teacher, clapping their 
hands and singing « Winter is coming,** and a 
great many more songs. They suggested much 
better ideas of harmony than the argnmeot </ 
our learned brother, whom we had left spesfcieg 
on the question, whether money bequeathed fls 
be distributed in equal shares to John and Mary 
Wilson and James Brown — John and Msy 
being man and wife — was to be divided iats ' 
two parts or into three* 
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Tbe cbildieiit when we went among them, 
were jnat pasting from one claae into another, 
and met in tbe great leetnre room to sing to* 
gedier while they were abont it. Some filed in 
and some filed ont; some were on the floor, 
some in the gallery; ail seemed to be happy 
eaottght except one nrehin at the extreme cor- 
ner of a gallery. He displayed an open copy- 
book before him to the public gase, by way of 
penance for transgressions in the writing lesson, 
hat he looked by no means hopelessly dejected. 

There are three hundred and fifty children in 
attendance on this school, which is conducted 
by five teachers. The children here, we were 
informed, are classed in the first instance ac- 
cording to their ages in three diyisions, the first 
taaing in those under eight years ; the second, 
those between eight and eleven ; the third, child- 
ren older than eleren. These form, in fact, 
three ages of youth. It is found most conyen- 
lent to teach children classed upon this princi- 
ple, and to keep the elder and younger boys 
turn mutual action on each other, because it 
would be impossible to provide for such a school 
so many teachers as could exercise very minute 
superviaion. In each of these three dlTinons, 
the children are subdivided for the purpose of 
instruction into two classes ^- the quick and the 
slow •— which receive lessons suited to their re- 
spective capacities. It is obvious that, without 
punishment, five teachers could not preserve 
discipline among three hundred and fifty boys ; 
snd therefore, though it is but seldom used, a 
esae is kept on the establishment. 

The children having clapped and sung to- 
gether, sang their way out of the great room in 
file, while others began streaming in. We were 
invited to an .Object- Lesson, and marched off 
(not venturing to sing our way into a class 
room), where we took our seat among the pu- 
pils, whose age varied between eight years snd 
eleven. The teacher was before us. We were 
sll attention. •< Hands down." We did it. 
" Hands on knees." Beautifully simultaneous. 
Very good. The lesson began. 

** I have somethmg in my pocket,*' said our 
teacher, «< which I am always glad to hate 
there." We were old enough and worldly 
oiough to know what he meant ; but boys as- 
pire to iUl their pockets with so many tilings, 
that according to their minds, the something in 
the teacher's pocket might be string, apple, 
bu&, brass button, top, hardbake, stick of fire- 
*wood for boat, crumbs, squirt, gunpowder, 
marbles, slate pencil, pea-shooter, brad-awl, or 



perhaps small cannon. They attempted no nA 
guess, therefore, at that stage of the problem^ 
" Boys also," our teacher continued, •• like t9 
have it, though when it gets into a boy's pock- 
et, I believe that it is often said to bum a hole 
there." Instantly twenty outstretched hand* 
indicated an idea demanding utterance in twen- 
ty heads. « If you pLeasd, sir, I know what it 
is." H \iniat is it ? " <« A piece of coal." 

Ton draw your reasoning, my boy, from a 
part only of the information given to you, 
founding your views of things on the last words 
that sounded in your ears. We laughed at 
you, cheerfully; but when we see the same 
thing done in the world daily by your elders, 
we do not always find it a laughing matter. 

•< This little thing in my pocket/' the teacher 
continued, ** has not much power by itself, but 
when many of the same kind come together, they 
can do great deeds. A number of them have 
assembled lately to build handsome monuments 
to a great man, whose name you all ought to 
know, who made the penny loaf bigger than it 
used to be — do you know what great man that 
was?" Minds were out, answers were ready, 
but they ran pretty exclusively in favor of 
Prince Albert and the Duke of Wellington. 
** I am sure," says the teacher, « you must have 
heard who made all the loaves larger without 
altering the price, think again — who was it } " 
A confident voice hazarded the suggestion that 
it was *( Guy Fawkes," and half-a-dozen voices 
cried <* Guy Fawkes." There are always some 
to follow the absurdest lead, if it be taken con- 
fidently, in the great as in the little world. 

*( Guy Fawkes I nonsense, do you mean him 
to be carried about in your heads all through 
November and December 1 " More inquiry at 
length elicited, after a little uncertain hovering 
about Louis Napoleon, the decisive opinion that 
the man who made bread was Sir Robert FeeL 
** If you please, sir," said an argumentative lit- 
tle fellow, ** he did not make the penny loaf 
bigger." <• Why not } " •• He did not make 
the loaf : he made the baker make it." The 
dijflioulty thus started having been properly gone 
into and further statement of the riddle having 
been given, it was at length fairly guessed that 
the teacher's object upon which he meant to 
talk with us that day was a Fenny. 

We ascertained that it was round, that it was 
hard, that it was brown, that it waa heavy -^ 
by which we meant as some of us explained, 
that It was heavier than the same quantity of 
water — that it was stamped on both sides, and 
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■o forth ; also that it was made of copper. 
Pence being next regarded pnrelj in the light 
of coppers, the name of the metal, «< Copper," 
was written at the tnp of a black-board, and a 
line was drawn, along whieh we were to place 
a regiment of qualities. We began easilj by 
asserting copper to be hard ; and showed our 
penetration by disootering that, since a penny 
wonld not do for framing as a spy-glass, it must 
be opaque. Spell opaque } O dear, yes ! twen- 
ty hands were out ; but we were not all so wise 
as we imagined. No matter ; there are folks of 
bigger sise elsewhere who undertake whkt they 
are not able to do. O-p-a-k-e ought to be right; 
but, like not a few of which we could argue 
they must be right, it happened to be wrong, 
so what was the iise^ of talking. We heard a 
little boy in the comer whispering the truth, 
afraid as yet to utter it too boldly. It was not 
the only truth that has appeared first in a whis- 
per. Yet as truth is great and shall ptcTail, it 
was but fit that we all finally determined upon 
o-p-a-q-u-e ; and so -we did ; and we all utter- 
ed those letters from all comers of the room 
with the more perfect confidence as they grew, 
by each repetition, more familiar to our minds. 

A young student in a pinafore, eight years 
old and short for his age, square and solid, who 
had been sitting on the front row, nearly oppo- 
site the teacher, was upon his legs. He had 
adranced one or two steps on the floor holding 
out his (and ; he had thought of another qua- 
lity, and waited to catch Mr. Speaker's eye. 
But our eyes wandered among the outstretched 
hands, and other lips cried, <« It is malleable ; " 
so malleable was written on the board. It was 
not the word that still lurked in the mind of 
master Square, who in a solid mood kept his 
position in adYance, ready to put forth his sug- 
gestion St the earliest opportunity. What msl- 
leable meant, was the question over which we 
were now called upon to hammer, but we soon 
beat the answer out among ourselves ; and then 
we spelt the word, and malleability into the 
bargain. Master Square uplifted his hand the 
moment we had finished ; but there rose other 
hands again, and the young philosopher, biding 
his time in sturdy silence, listened through the 
discussion raised as to whether or not copper 
might be called odorous. This debate over. 
Square was again ready -^ but an eager little 
HsUow cried that copper is tenacious, upon 
which there was a new quality submitted to 
our notice, which we must discuss, explain, and 
of which the name had to be spelt. But mas- 



ter Square's idea had not yet, been forMtaBed, 
and he, like copper, ranked tenacity among Ui 
qualities. At length he caught Hr. Chsdnasnli 
eye, and ^aid with a small voice, «• Pleaae, sir« 
I know a quality," <* and what is that r* Ite 
teacher asked. Little Squire repKed* as beie- 
sumed his seat, <* It's Ihoboahic." 

Here was if bombshell of a word throvn 
among us by this little fellow, ' but we did not 
flinch. Inorganic, of course, meant, « got no 
organs," and we aU knew What an organ was, 
and what a function was, and what were the 
grand marks of distinction between living and 
dead matter, and between animal and vegetable 
life. So we went on. with a little infoxmatioa 
about mining, and display of copper ore; a 
talk about pyrites, and such matter*. Tfcna 
quarters of an hour had slipped away. 



From the Connectiettt Common School JoataaL 
*' The Sohoolmastw Abroad.** 

This phrase is often quoted, and in connee- 
tion with the thoughts in which it wus flat 
used, has a rich and impreesiTe meaning'. Tktj 
are the words of Lord Brougham, whoae laige 
and generous labors in the cause of edneaiiOB 
have made him greatly beloved by the 'Rtg'^it 
people. His eloquence moved the hearts of the 
members of Parliament and the nobility, cens- 
ing them to take larger and truer views ai edu* 
cation, prompting them to effbrts whieh greatly 
elevated the masses of the English people, and 
giving thereby a true foundation for w»wi»*i 
prosperity. In a speech on the promotion of 
Wellington to the Premiership, after tbe death 
of Canning, Brougham said : — «* Pield '^«***^S 
the Duke of Wellington, may take the amy, 
he may take the navy, he may take the great 
seal, he may take the mltxe. I make him a 
present of them all. Let him come on. with his 
whole force, sword in hand, against the consti- 
tution, and the English people will not only 
beat him back, but laugh at his assaults, la 
other times the country may have heard with 
dismay that < the soldier was abroad.* It will 
not be so now. Let * the soldier be abroad ' if 
he will i he can do nothing in this ago. Thos 
IS another personage abroad, a personage leu 
imposing, in the eyes of some, perhaps, insig- 
nificant. The schoolnuuier it abroad; and I 
trust to him, armed with his primer, against thi 
soldier in full military array." 

In a struggle like the one in which our eoaa* 
try is engaged, where military generals vidr 
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UMir mtrite and sneoeH an the theme of CTery 
trae lover of hU country, the comparison of 
the schoolmaster with the greatest of English 
generals is impressiTe ; especially when we con- 
sider the mature judgment of the speaker. It 
should lead erery teacher to a lively sense of 
his responsibility. His work may appear com- 
paratiTely insignificant, almost barren of results, 
eonfined to narrow limits and little appreciated ; 
yet, could he look forward for years, and see 
the ratio of increase flowing from his efforts, 
could he see the happy homes, the true dtisen 
at the ballot-box, the patriotic soldier and the 
true Christian, all, in part at least, the fruits of 
his toil, would he not exclaim, it is enough ; 
my reward is great ! 

Had an army of true teachers, but a fraction 
of the thousands of soldiers now in the field to 
protect this noble Union of States, been sent, 
in past years, through the South armed with 
the true weapons of intellectual and moral cul- 
ture and warfare, we should not, we have rea- 
son to belicTC, been shocked by this heart-rend- 
ing rebellion. 

Compare the expense of such an army with 
those now in the field. How cheap their imple- 
ments ot warfare, yet how effective 1 No man- 
gled bodies, no death struggles, no bleeding 
hearts mark their path, but joy rings his merry 
laugh from every hillside, and the pillars of 
state are made strong and the Union secure. 
The war is upon us. The Union must be pre- 
served and rebellion forever crushed. We must 
fight like true men for the right until it prevails. 

We rejoice at success and long for the end. 
Let every man be true at his post ; yet let us 
remember, fellow teacher, that the future is ours. 
Armies may crush rebellion, yet armies can not 
make a true Union, armies can not make a sta- 
ble government, armies cannot fit men to be kings 
at the ballot-box ; this is the work of moral 
and mental culture. Who has a greater work 
than the true teacher ? On whom rests a great- 
er responsibility ? In the hour of battle one of 
England's bravest naval commanders gave this 
for the battle cry of his men, *• England expects 
every man to do his duty." It was enough, 
every man was nerved by it for the conquest, 
and in response to duty, victory crowned the 
battle. The great battle for a perfectly enlight- 
ened Union has just commenced. It will be 
long, it must be certaixi in its results, but they 
are to be reached by the educator ; and may we 
not hear our war-cry, United States expects 
svivy taaeher to do his duty 1 Let us take it. 



striving to get full views of duty, to know ouz 
work, and then to labor faithfully, day after 
day, leaving the results to the future and to 
Qod, who will not allow a single seed of truth 
to be lost, or a single noble effort to fail. To 
gamer the fruits growing from the seeds one has 
sown is pleasant, perhaps joyous, yet too often 
accompanying the harvestris self-pride or vi^ni^ 
ty, which destroys all the elevating and purify- 
ing influences which should come to the heart. 
To sow and to feel that the maturing and in* 
crease are in the hands of Him who is able and 
willing to bring the fruit to perfection in its sea« 
son and who will fulfill his promise, \ifts the. 
heart up from the arm of flesh to Qod and gives 
to every true and noble worker in this great 
field a richer reward than present fruit* Oh 
teacher, be faithful, be true, look up and toil 
on until death takes thee to thy reward. 



Is it Tour Opinion P 



Query Iti. Is it yoi^ opinion, that those 
teachers who talk most about the order and 
grading of schools are the ones who present the 
best models ? Or is it your opinion that many 
of them are like my neighbor farmer, who is 
wonderfully inclined to talk about what thauld 
be, and, at the same time, presents the strong- 
est evidences of remissness in the most ordinary 
operations of the farm ? 

Query 2tL Is it your opinion, that any male 
teacher should refuse to enlist in the army for 
the reason that his services may be needed In 
our winter schools ? 

Query Sd, Is it your opinion, that it is gen- 
tlemanly or lady-like for any teacher to back- 
bite and underrate the talents of a fellow teach- 
er, because he or she would like the place which 
the misrepresented occupies for him or herself 
or friend. 

Query Uh. Is it your opinion, that a teacher 
of any public or academic school has a right to 
disproportionately teach certain studies to which 
he has a mental proclivity, to the neglect of 
others equally important, in which, from his 
position, he is to give instruction ? 

Query 6th, Is it your opinion, that it is pro- 
fitable for a scholar to be instructed almost ex- 
clusively in the daetice, to the neglect of higher 
and ordinary mathematics, and other studies 
which constithte an English education ? 

Query 6^A. Is it your opinion, that all that 
is requbed to have a good school is to have a 
teacher, scholars and public money } Or it It 
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your opinion that parents haTO something to do 
in the matter ? 

Query ItK. Is it your opinion^ that the great 
object of the teacher in performing his work 
should be to so do it that he can get his money 
and keep his place } Willys. 



Opinion \tU It is our opinion that those 
who ad are &r more successful in any enter- 
prise than those who talk. We haye known 
some of the finest of theorists utterly fail when 
endeavoring to practice. It is actiony unwea- 
ried, systematic, quiet action, that does the 
real work. The «* ererlasting talkers," whether 
they are teachers or other people, seldom find 
time to do their work as they ought. Never- 
theless, a teacher that is really skillful in his 
calling, will be able to give you his system in 
detail, but he greatly prefers showing you how 
he does it, than telling you. 

Opinion 2d, The support of this benign gov- 
ernmrat, under which our schools have become 
so prosperous and so elficient, la uf infinitely 
greater importance than any other duty of 
American citizens. If there are male teachers 
who are impressed with a sense of duty in re- 
gard to enlisting in defence of their country, 
but are really fearful the winter schools will 
suffer by their absence, we think their patriot- 
ism is of far too low a type for teachers. We 
would propojte that trustees be very cautious 
about hiring such. Let the names of all such 
teachers be given, and we will agree to furnish 
a *' stibstitute " during their absence. 

Opinion Zd, We are of the opinion, general- 
ly, that hcbch'hiting is just the worst and mean- 
est kind of biting ever practiced by carnivorous 
animals. The teacher who is guilty of this ne- 
farious practice, should study what the Bible 
has to say about backbiters. If he or she fail 
to reform immediately, then such a teacher 
should be at once discharged. Charity is beau- 
tiful anywhere, but never more so than when 
se6n among teachers. 

Opinion itk. It is a misfortune for those who 
follow, or to those who are taught, that the 
leader or teacher is prone to hobbies. 

The teacher's business is to develop mind, to 
bring out well-proportioned manhood. 

Few teachers are entirely uniform in their de- 
velopment of character. Most of them have 
some favorite theories or sciences. The true 
teacher will guard against this rickety style of 
education. For American society and Ameri- 



can institutionaf much general knowledge ia !•• 
quired. 

Opinion 5th, Our opinion on this subject has 
been f reqpiently expressed. No essential brandi 
of education should be neglected. The dasoes 
have only a relatitte importance in our system of 
education. They are by no means the pibst in 
the system. It may avail very little for us to 
repeat our earnest conviction on this snbjseL 
Our ** opinion" is, that for all purposes of 
mental culture and development, or for ical 
practical worth, at least one half of the time 
devoted to the classics in our schools and ool- 
Isges is wantonly squandered. 

Opinion 6th, The earnest and cheerfol co- 
operation of parents is utterly indispensable to 
a good and prosperous schooL The kotme is a 
power behind the church and school hbuseb U 
the parent will only work in harmony wiA the 
faithfVil teacher, the school house and money, 
our system of schools will be most nobly ^- 
cient. Good school houses, public money snd 
good teachers are alike indispensable. 

Opiniofii 7th, No man or woman is fit for the 
position of teacher who makes plaoe or money 
the paramount object. And yet it is perfeedy 
consistent to unite compensation, positicm and 
the higher and nobler emotions of sonl which 
move on t^e true teacher in his work. It is 
nothing against a teacher to be anxious in re- 
gard to pay and position, but the soul, the ap- 
preciation of the importance of his work, ths 
desire to be useful, should overshadow thb 
anxiety. — Exchange. 



Tkb 8ohool Hotrsa. — It is the duty of leadi- 
ers, as well as parents and school committees, 
to see that the circumstances under which diiid- 
ren study are such as shall leave a happy im- 
pression upon their minds; for whatever is 
brought under the frequent observation of the 
young must have its influence upon their sas- 
ceptible natures for good or evil. Shabby sehori 
houses induce slovenly habits. Ill- constructed 
benches may not only distort the body, but by 
reflex influence, the mind as well. Conditioas 
like these seldom £ul to disgust the leaner wiA 
his school, and neutralize the best efforts of hii 
teachers. On the other hand, neat, eomibrta- 
ble places for study may help to awaken the 
associations enchaining the mind and the heart 
to learning and virtuous instruction with links 
of gold brightening forever. 
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CoxwnrxcATiORS for this Department ehoold be ad 
dreeeed to the Publisbbks of Thb Schoolxastke 
ProTidence. 



From the Prorldenoe ETonlng FreM/Sept 8th. 

OonTention of the B, I. Normal Sohool 
oiatioxi at BristoL 

The memben of the R. I. Normal School Associa- 
tion met for the holding of their first Annul Con- 
vention, on Thursday morning, in Normal Hal],where 
they spent half an hoar in a social manner previons 
to the boainees meeting, which was held at half-past 
nine o'clock. 

Thia Aasodatioa embraces all the pupils and grad- 
Uitaa of the State Normal School, now numbering 
Inwards of five hundred and fifty— a goodly com- 
pany of devoted teachers, who are doing a noble 
work for the education and elevation of our people, 
tfaiough their skilled laben and consecrated talents. 
Few are aware ."the strength of the professional ties 
that unite these zealocis cooperators in a work emi- 
nently adapted to engage the afieotions of generous 
aatarea, or of the sincerity of that bond of ftUowship 
which they find in a common attachment to the scene 
of their eariy training. The fbroe of this principle of 
fellowship was most agreeably manifested in every 
feature of the recent re>union. It was a festival 
OBomorable for its sweet amenities, its wise counsels 
and its ft«e interchange of experience and sentiment. 
It was a full and enthusiastic gathering, a signally 
suooessftil undertaking, a day thoroughly and hearti- 
ly enj<^yed. 

The Convention was called to order by Joshua 
Kendall, Chairman of the Association. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year, on nomination of the committee appointed to 
p r ese nt candidates: 

PresMteii— Bev. Daniel Goodwin, 
f^oe Prtrid en t — John H. Arnold of Portsmouth. 
JUeor^&n^ Beeretary^'Edward Dawley of Bristol. 
CorrtqHmdmg iSecretoty-John T. Gn^goiy of Paw- 
tDcket 

Trto Mure r • Charles A. Barney of BristoL 

As the result of a firee discussion, which was partici- 
pated in by Bev. Messrs. Goodwin and Boyden, and 
Arnold, Angell, Burlingame and Kendall, it 



Voitdf That the Aiture Conventions of this Associa- 
tloa be held annually. 

A committee on resolutions was appointed, consist- 
iog of Messrs. Howard, of Providence ; Arnold, of 
Coventry; Misses S^ate S- Stanton, of Charlestown; 
and EUsn B. Luther, of Bristol. They reported later 
in the day. 

At quarter past eleven o*clock the procession of 
Alumni was formed under the direction of the Mar- 
•haly Muttld A* AngeDf Esq., of Providence, and his 



aasistiniB, Meesn. Chas. G. Tinoeat, of Hopkintoo, 
and John K. Hall, of Tower HilL 

The order of the prooessioa was as ftUows: 

Orator and Chaplain of the day ; President of tho 
Association; Trustees of the School; mvited guests; 
Alunmi in the order of their graduation. 

The procession was along one, numbering soma 
two hundred people. It presented a truly ibstive ap- 
pearance as it passed along on its way to the Goo- 
gregational Church, and gave aasunaoe totha 8pee> 
tator that some proceedings of more than ordinary In- 
terest were in progress. The church was filled l^a 
large auditory, and the interest of the aervloea waa 
much enhanced by the iine musio flumislMd by tha 
organist and a flill choir. 

The exeraises were as foUows: 

Hymn by the choir. 
Prayer by Bev. Dr. Shepard. 
Hymn by the choir. 

Address to the members of the Aseodatkmby Bar. 
Daniel Goodwin. 

The sul>|ect was '* The War a$ a Teacher,** and 
meet aptly and skUlftilly did the speaker educe the 
war's lessons. His address afforded to his hearers a 
deligfatftil intellectual recreation which it would be 
impossible to estimate too highly. Through the me- 
dium of polished diction and exquisitely beautifbl 
imageiy, the orator spread before us the treasured 
fhiits of vigorous and original thought, of laborious 
and exhaustive research, of learning, eultnre and 
experience. The wealth of illustration which waa 
used, and the great variety of testimony which was 
adduced in support of the nudn proposition of the 
discourse, was truly remarkable; and the extensive 
scope which was taken by the speaker in the dis- 
cussion of the questions iriiich he considered, showed 
a mind deeply imbued with the lessons of the hour, 
and of no ordinaiy attainments in Philology— a 
branch of science in which he gave a most Instrue- 
tive lecture. His address was also meet appropriate 
to the time and place. We are happy to be able to 
present it entire to our readers. 

ME. GOODWIN*B ADDBE88. 

Members of the R. /. Normal Aseoeiation, Ladiee 

and Gentlemen : 

The first thought on such an hour as this is 
naturally connected with the jmu^ 

Meeting, as many of us do to-day, after a aepap- 
ration of years, we cannot marvel if fond Memory 
claim the first flying moments for her own. 

I see before me« gathered on this auspicious 
morning to revive the associations of by-gone 
days, an eager crowd of those whose faces in form- 
er times gladdened the Normal Hall, and have sinco 
shed light and joy in other school-rooms far and 
near. 

Pleasant indeed is it, o^otit, as of old, to grasp 
the friendly hand and to hear the friendly voioo 
once so familiar when the song and the laugh 
went round. 
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Life if like the precious fabric they weave for 
royal garments on the looms of Lyons. Some- 
times the golden threads sink out of view, only to 
reach the surface a little farther on, to aid in form- 
ing a splendid flower or a gorgeous band. 

So in this sehooi^^woof, our eloth-^fyoid, now ten 
years in the weaving, the threads ftrom time to 
time haye disappeared to do their quiet work be- 
neath the surface, but now appear again and all 
conTerge to grace our festival and to lend each a 
charm to this goodly flower in the garden of the 
soul. How it irks us to remember that some 
threads, and one among them which should have 
shone most brilliantly and been our noblest orna- 
ment to-day, have snapped asunder, needed, no 
doubt, to deck some richer and more lasting tissue! 

But while the past occupies our earliest atten- 
tion, the vifforotu present claims the largest share. 
We may not stand , TJlysBes-like, at the ship's stem, 
casting lingering looks towards the the Siren Isles, 
when already fierce Charybdis is raging r^und the 
prow. On no previous occasion have we met under 
such circumstances as environ us to-day. Our ac« 
customed thoughts and alms are thrust aside at 
the bidding of the mighty giant, -<- war, and all 
other sounds are hushed by the rumbling of his 
wheels. 

Not alone in our capacity of cUisens, but also as 
tsaehere and teholan, and as those interested in 
the education of the people, are we brought into 
immediate relation with this absorbing conflict. 
It has summoned forth, from their school-rooms, 
many of our craft to battle for the sacred cause of 
national integrity. As in the wars of ancient 
Greece, Socrates and Plato, Archytas and Antls- 
thenes, the instructors of the people, were found 
in arms for their country, so now patriotic teachers 
swell the armies of the Union. Principals appear 
as captains. Professors leave their college chairs 
to marshal regiments. A famous astronomer and 
popular instructor has abjured the ** sweet influ- 
ences of Pleiades" and "loosed the bands of 
Orion " to furnish Mars his lacking satellite. The 
gallant State of Illinois has equipped a regiment 
of school-masters, with the Principal of its Nor- 
mal School as colonel. A leading teacher of this 
State, who, although not a graduate of our school, 
is still familiar to nearly all of us, as a constant 
attendant at educational meetings, has already 
fallen on the battle-field covered with glory. At 
least one of our own number has yielded up his 
precious life for this holy cause, and others are 
now marching on to death or victory. Some of 
you have come from camp to-day to tell us your 
last good-byes before your departure. 

Not only by the loss of men, but by the failure 
of money also, has the educational interest suffer- 
ed. In some States school-Ainds have been appro- 
priated to military purposes, and in many, teachers* 
salaries have been reduced to counterbalance the 
heavy expenditures for soldiers' bonntiM wd kla< 



dred objeots. So seriously have edueatiottal iatv- 
ests been injured by the war that we might aliassl 
comply at our hard lot. 

But happily the equilibrium, thus disturbed kif 
some incidents of the struggle, is restored by oik* 
ers. 

The enlightened mind ever regards tke end ss 
more important than the means. Desiring aboft 
everything else the education of the people.-4he 
broad and deep development of all the powers ef 
humanity, if only that he attained* we must net 
be too anziout about the process. The war is bsC 
alone a waster of our educational resources, hot a 
contributor to them Ukewiee. If *it has takn 
much, it is returning more. If It has drawn many 
a teacher into its vortex, it is proving iiat^h 
a mighty teacher. The task of an educator is ts 
develop the latent talents of a child,— to inlbna 
his mind, to cultivate his affbctions and to oonect 
his errors. So the war has done more in a fisv 
months to awaken our energies, to emieh evr 
thoughts, to deepen our feelings and to enlightsB 
our consciences, than years of peaee eonld do. It 
teaches under the immense pressure of excitement, 
and, like all good teachers, invests its lessons with 
such an intensity of interest that the pupO eanaot 
choose but receive them and retain them. It is a 
stem teacher too. It teaches as the SCorm-Ktog 
teaches the mountains, baring their heads in rev»- 
ence before his mighty power and wreathing then 
with lightnings. It teaches as the wild sea teschss 
the ships that sail upon his bosom, tossihg thcsi 
from billow to billow and threatening to engalf 
them in his dreadful abysses. It writes its lessoss 
in characters of blood and letters of fire, and Us 
voice is the cannon's roar. But still it teaches, 
the race advances and the cause of humanity Ss 
subserved. 

I do not mean to imply that the war, if proloBkg- 
ed, would continue to promote the educatioB si 
the people. There are in it many elements wln^ 
tend toward barbarism and which would eventasl< 
ly neutralize all the good it has done. It disiaite 
all exclusively intellectual pursuits, sad is in £- 
rect antagonism to the well-being of society. Bat, 
as a temporary storm gives fresh life to the eartii, 
so the war has come at a time when it is needed Is 
correct some great abuses, to reconcile disesirdsat 
elements, and to introduce new thoughts snd pris* 
ciples of action. 

War has always been a powerful engine ia ad- 
vancing civilisation, teaclung men gisat tnrths 
more quickly and more forcibly than they eths^ 
wise would learn them. 

The famous "sick man" of the Orient «» 
aroused from his slumbers by the RussiaB war, ssi 
received so many new ideas from his Westcia si* 
lies, that he is now exhibiting a wonderfbl degic* 
of enlightened vigor^ and may be held to be 
valescent. 

lu the iMQo etmggW tb« gMlMt 
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iMVnad leMons whidi they liBTe carried into pno- 
tiee lo sueoettftally in Italy, that a whole people 
teem inspired with new life, and instead of dosing 
away the hoars in *' sweet do nothing," are aston- 
ishing the world with their display of statesman- 
ship and their energy in the constraotion of rail- 
ways and the publishing of newspapers. BTen the 
Chinese, who have passed ages in a crystallised 
semi-ciTilisation, are forced, by the exigencies of 
elTil war, to seek the aid of American steamers in 
naTigating their rivers and American arms in fight- 
ing tk^ battles, thns admitting a wedge which 
will tplU their whole clumsy fabric of exdusive- 
ness, as surely as there is power in steam and gun- 
powder. 

As teachers of the people, let us, then, show 
oorselTes fit to be instructed, by being apt scholars 
ef the lessons of the hour. Neyer did men live at 
a grander time for learning all that war has to 
teach. 

Let me iuTite you to a hasty surrey with me of 
tbe lessons of the rebellion, and then to a some- 
what closer examination of a sinffie topic. 

I. On casting our eyes back over the last eigh- 
teen months, we obeerTe that by the intense acti- 
▼ity attendant on ti&e war, all the fkculties of hu- 
man nature haye been developed and educated. 
Not one which has not been more fdlly brought 
into play than ever before. (1.) To begin with the 
body,— what an impetus has been given to physi- 
esl education by the intuenee of the military spirit! 
Hot only haTc hundreds of thousands been thor- 
oughly drilled to meet the actual requirements of 
the war and forced to '* endure hardships" in 
camp, on the march and in the field, but hundreds 
of thousands more have voluntarily applied them- 
Mlves to the task of fitting for fttture service. In 
many places military drill has been introduced 
hito schools as a part of the regular eurrieuium. 
A gentleman of this State who has had extensive 
eipcrienee in a military institution has prepared a 
Very clever text-book of infantry tactics,* illustrat- 
ed by Hoppin, for the use of common schools. 

Oymnastio exercises have also received a great 
^pnlse from the incressed importance attached 
te physleal culture. A Boston publisher has just 
iMQed a handsome volume on this theme by Dr. 
I««wis, who gave Taluable lessons in his art to the 
popQs of the Normal School two years ago. 

It ia evident that the nation has taken a new 
■Isp in the education of the body, and is setting a 
higher value on well^developed and hardy frames. 
Although the war will bequeath us a sad multitude 
^ cripples, we may hope in some degree to com- 
P«iate fbr It by, in friture, sending forth from our 
*v^l« and colleges fewer delicate scholars whose 
rieh endowments an4 acquirements can scarcely 
he turned to any practical use on account of the 
^^*^*is of their bodies. We shall not see in our 
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stores and lighter work-shops so many narrow^ 
chested,' efibminate men. The nation is learning 
in a bitter school the importance of vigorous phy- 
sical training, and will not again allow itself to be 
caught unprepared. In the last resort its only 
safety is to be found in the strong right arms of 
its hardy sons. (2.) But the inteUeehtal discipline 
and culture occasioned by the war are even more 
striking and Important than the physical. It can- 
not but be evident, for example, that the absorb- 
ing events of the times have greatly stimulated 
the reading of newspapers, by eminence the dif- 
fusers of general information. A daily journal of 
New York has reached the surprising droulation 
of many more than one hundred thousand eopies 
per day, and others haye advanced in like propor- 
tion. From an eager perusal of war intelligence 
a person passes naturally to the examination of 
the remaining columns, and is very probably incit- 
ed to read other works beside newspapers. The 
necessity of correspondence, imposed upon soldiers 
and their families, has also encouraged intellectual 
discipline. Many who in former times could scarce- 
ly do more than write their names are now impell- 
ed by an affectionate desire to communicate with 
their friends to devote themselves to the task of 
composition. 

Homely and imperfect as must be the result of 
such attempts, they still constitute a step in ad- 
vance from barbarism to high ci|pivation and are 
by no means to be overlooked as a part of the ed- 
ucation of the people. 

How many a poor fellow has felt himself raised 
in the scale of humanity by his first successful 
achievement in letter-writing ! But, in addition 
t9 thus tending towards the elevation of the lower 
classes, this great convulsion is contributing, in a 
wonderfril degree, to the enlightenment of even 
the highly cultivated. We have been enabled to^ 
study international law and political economy, as 
kinfft study them, under the pressure of great 
events concerning which, as the sovereign people, 
we feel a certain responsibility. 

Many who before scarcely ever bestowed a thought 
on the great principles governing the intercourse 
of nations, can now converse intelligently on the 
rights of belligerents and the laws of blockade, on 
intervention and neutrality. So in respect to poli- 
tical economy the diffusion of intelligence has been 
wonderfully promoted. We have become concern- 
ed in watching the relative values ot our exports 
and imports, the result of the withdrawal of the 
cotton crop from commerce, the effect of tarifb, 
and the immense influence of our grain-crops as 
correcters of exchange and hinderers of interven- 
tion. All these topics have taken on a vital inter- 
est by becoming the threads on which hangs the 
safety of the republic. Not a few who never felt 
any curiosity about this grandest of all sdeneee, 
political economy,*- the only subject oonneoted 
with the art of goyemment, as Buekle hue obeerv^ 
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ed, which has yet been railed to a teienee, now stn- 
dj it with enthusiasm. New principles have been 
made clear hj the progress of events. Instead of 
the **bread-riot8," the staryation, and the entire 
prostration of all business expeeted to attend the 
war, we finit almost all classes at least partially 
employed and enjoying a considerable degree of 
prosperity. Ship-builders, machinists and woolen 
manufacturers are pressed with work as they never 
before were. There is no limit to the new ideas 
which we have gained in respect to diplomacy, so- 
cial philosophy, and the principles of government. 
In military information, the attainments of the 
people, made in the school of this civil war, are so 
enormous and so patent as scarcely to require to 
be suggested to you. 

The great struggle has also proved an incentive 
to the study of history. When we behold, occur- 
ring around us, events which must be recorded 
among the most important in the annals of the 
world, and when we realize that the grand fabric 
of history is constructing before our very eyes, we 
cannot but be stimulated to examine more accu- 
rately than ever before the chronicles of past times, 
to ^compare them with what is now occurring, and 
to attempt to arrive by generalization at philoso- 
phical results. How wonderful a contributor, too, 
is the war to our knowledge of the geography, the 
people, the customs and the products of our own 
land ! We pore»over maps, both old and new, to 
learn the position of cities and towns and even In- 
signiflcant villages made famous by the incidents 
of the war, the courses of rivers and the situation 
of mountains, until we are more familiar with the 
geography of the whole country than we previous- 
ly were with that of our own States. Indeed, it 
may well be doubted if all the educational institu- 
tions in the land have done as much, in the same 
time, to raise the intellectual ttattiB of the whole 
people and to inform their minds, as this costly 
but energetic teacher, war, has done during the 
last two years. In this way it is repaying us for 
all the vast expenditures it is occasioning. 

(3.) One duty of a faithful instructor of youth 
is to develop and to elevate the affections and the 
sentiments of his pupils. Nor is the war deficient 
in this department. As a nation, we were fast be- 
ing enslaved by a sordid passion for accumulating 
wealth, to the exclusion of all those nobler emo- 
tions of which the human heart is capable. The 
spirit of trade, most praiseworthy when confined 
within its appropriate limits, was crowding out 
patriotism and reverence for government, and be- 
nevolence and veneration for the past. A bare 
utilitarianism was threatening to spread its chill- 
ing influence over all the relations of life. ** It is 
worse than death, aye than a thousand deaths," 
•ays that eminent English clergyman, the late Mr. 
Bobertson, *' when a people has gravitated down 
into a ereed that the < wealth of nations ' consists 
not in generous hearts, 
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in national virtue and primitive simplicity and he- 
roic endurance and preference of duty to Bfe,— 
not in men^ but in silk and cotton and eometUag 
they call 'capital'.*' Such was, no doubt, tht 
state towards which we, as a nation, were hasten* 
ing, till the war came to correct us. By arousmg 
the latent noble sentiments in the hearts of the 
people, it taught us the sordidness of mere sellsh 
gain and the bitterness and the shallowness of our 
ordinary pursuits. But if it has taught us our lit- 
tleness, it has taught us our greatness too. It has 
shown us that we can be great :-^ self-saerifiee, 
great in energy and great in love a or our country. 
If it has proved that some men's hearts are shsl- 
low and small, capable of containing only that 
love of self which finds its highest delight in per- 
sonal prosperity, let the country go as it will, it 
has shown that those of others are deep and large 
and can entertain the grand sentiment of patriot- 
ism. In many a breast the war has enkindled sadi 
a noble fiame as never burned there before. The 
chords of human sympathy have been tonehedbf 
tales of hardship and woe suffered by many of our 
countrymen. Thousands, wbo noTer were of any 
public service before, have enlisted in works ef 
benevolence. In camp and hospital and sewiag- 
club our charitable feelings are developing. Many 
an example of self-sacrificing patriotism appeals to 
every one of us in a voice that cannot bo mistaken. 
But to the individual ear, the war teaches some 
lessons in gentler tones. Family affecfion has 
been deepened and sanctified by the pain of psit- 
ing and sometimes by the unspeakable joy of mee^ 
ing after seasons of danger. No mother knew be- 
fore how much she loved her son, nor any son hov 
he idolized his mother. The teachings of the war 
to households desolated by its fatal hand and te 
h'^arthstones with vacant places never to be fitted, 
have not dimmed the brightness of family affw- 
tion by transporting its objects to other spheres. 
But these are lessons not to be dwelt upon in pub- 
lic. We love best to tell them over, in ailcnee, to 
our hearts, and recite them to no teacher of this 
world. 

* (4.) In recounting the beneficent teadiings of 
the war, we must not fail to notice that it b devel- 
oping in the nation an unwonted moral aintigik. 
As, by the fiery trials of the Revolution, our Ib- 
thers learned lessons of endurance and manly ia- 
dependence, so now are we acquiring a new vigor 
by triumphing over perils and sorrows suid cooat- 
ing them as nought if we may but attain the great 
end of all our efforts, the reCstablishoient ef o« 
government in more than its pristine glory. Vir- 
tues which a little time ago wereflightly esteomel, 
are now most highly valued. We begin to appit- 
date the worth of well-organised society and ef 
national life, in distinction i^om that vieiovs tf^ 
of individualism,— every man for himself,— wtfA 
was coming to prevail. An acquaintance wfik A^ 
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diMdfel Mndttion of fodotj la th« rogiona where 
guerilla bands are desolating the country is enough 
to make us forever recognise the blessings of es- 
tablished gOTcmment, Napoleon said, ** want 
and misery are the best school teachers to make 
good soldiers,'* so are anxieties and perils making 
us better eitisens. The war is also, in another re- 
spect, promoting moral culture by extending mili- 
tary discipline over such a vast number who never 
yielded to any control before. Who can doubt 
that many will be made thereby more submissive 
to all law and order ? With our present difficul- 
ties settled, we shall hardly expect to see again 
parties of filibusters fitting out from our seaports 
and border-ruffians preying upon defenceless dti- 
lens. Bat, apart from its influence on individual 
minds, the war is giving us new Ideas as a nation. 
It is educating us into a homogenous whole and 
giving us a self-consciousness' as a national unit. 
Men do not now ask themselves as they did in 
those dark days of the "interregnum," twenty 
months ago, **have we a government?" Espe- 
cially is the present season of conscription answer- 
ing the question, if any one's doubt has not been 
previously dispelled. Out of discordant, and al- 
most childish, because undeveloped, elements ex- 
isting at the commencement of the war, the exi- 
gencies of the time are constructing a proper na- 
tion. Learning, as we have seen, a deal more than 
we knew before about our country, geographically, 
economically and politically, we are made propor- 
tionally aware of our national existence and are 
•chooled in the idea of our being one people. The 
wsr has also taught us the importance of depend- 
ing on ourselves as a nation. What a grand moral 
idea is this, — to find our national safety not in al- 
liances with other nations, not in dissuading them 
from attacking us by cries for mercy, — but in the 
■trength of our o^n armaments, the abundance of 
our own productions and the loyalty and patriot- 
iim of our own people 1 By stimulating the de- 
velopment of our resources, the war increases our 
nonU as well as our material strength. 

(5.) But above all lessons thus taught, we have 
learned one which we were well nigh forgetting. 
Amidst the din of conflicts, the shock of afflictions 
uid the trembling for the future, we cannot but 
behold more clearly than ever before, the great 
Ood of Heaven ruling over alL Many, who never 
prayed before, now flnd themselves bent lew be- 
fore the Throne of Grace. When the tempest of 
^r is bursting upon their homes and every earth- 
ly hope is melting away beneath their feet, they 
have none other upon whom to cast themselves 
but Him who 

** Plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the stonn." 

II* In selecting, from among the teachings of 
^9 war, a single topic for a somewhat detailed ex- 
^ouAation, I have attempted to discover one which 
^^ssbr aa possible, involve and illustrate all 



the rest That, which seems to me more nearly 
than any other to answer this requirement, is the 
the infhienee of &ur great intestine ooneuMofs on 
eoinmoft language. Nor does this appear an insig* 
nifieant theme when we consider to how marvel- 
lous an extent language is the refleotien of thoughts 
and things, as they exist at any given time. What- 
ever change occurs in outward objects, in ideas and 
sentiments. It develops a corresponding change in 
ordinary language, their counterpart and unfading 
photograph. Hence philologists infer the history 
of a race firom the forms of its words, just as clever 
numismatologists construct elaborate chronologies 
from a few rusty coins. By comparing, for in- 
stance, the present language of the Anglo-Saxon 
race with the learned tongue of India, so great a 
degree of similarity is discovered as to warrant the 
inference, that in early times the two races consti- 
tuted one people. In analyzing our language still 
farther, we find impressed upon it other great facta 
of history. A very few old wo^ds, of Latin origin, 
mostly of a military or ecclesiastical character, as 
Chester (castra) and cloister (daustra) serve to 
record the early invasion of Britain by Julius Cs- 
sar and the subsequent introduction of Christiani- 
ty. The almost entire absence of Celtic words 
proves that the ancient Britons were nearly exter- 
minated and their language supplanted by that of 
the hordes of Saxons and Angles who overran the 
island in the fifth and the following centuries. The 
very large proportion of words of French origin 
illustrates the well-known fact of the Norman 
conquest and supremacy, while the Anglo-Saxon 
words, far more numerous and important, prove, 
if proof were needed, that the conquered race con- 
tinued to form the vigorous bulk of the people. 
Besides these marked general correspondences 
between the history of England and the English 
language, we find isolated words which suggest 
the events of the times when they had their rise. 
** Crusader *' recalls the age of the lion-hearted 
Richard, *' Lollard " brings up the picture of 
Wicklifie's time, "Puritan" sUnds as the repre- 
sentative of the controversies in the Elizabethan 
period, <* Roundhead" and ** Cavalier" suggest 
the Civil War, and " Non-conformist" the occur- 
rences of the Restoration. 

With such events as are now occurring among 
1M, stirring society from its very depths, awaken- 
ing long dormant energies and kindling fierce ani- 
mosities, strange indeed would it be, if no influ- 
ence were exerted upon our language. The most 
cursory observation would convince us that words 
of which we scarcely knew the meaning before the 
breaking out of the rebellion, have since come in- 
to most familiar use. But in order to judge of the 
extent of this influence we must make a more sya- 
tematic examination. Philologists teach us that 
the great changes which are constantly, but, in the 
main, elawlg going on in every spoken language 
consist of the coining of new wordSf of the addi- 
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Hon of new meanings or shadee of meaning to old 
words, of the familiarising of previously existing 
uncommon words, and of the ohsoleecence of those 
long in use. Of these processes it may be re- 
marked that the frequent recurrence of those hith- 
erto unfamiliar and the imposition of new shades 
of meaning on old words are much more rapid and 
numerous than the introduction of entirely new 
ones or the rejection of old ones* This power of 
assimilating firom other tongues, of coining, of 
modifying, and of throwing off words and phrases, 
is what constitute a living language. A dead lan- 
guage, like the Latin, on the contrary, has no 
such faculty of transformation. It is like a winter 
bouquet of beautiful unmoriettei, eyer brilliant and 
chaste and unfading, but budding no more, nor 
blooming, nor putting fi>rth green leaves. So the 
dead language bourgeons with no new word, -^ it 
lets none bud and bloom into new and AiUer mean- 
ings,^ nor does it allow any to fade and drop off 
like dying leaves. But a Uvintf tongue is always 
changing, eliminating, assimilating, modifying, 
like a living plant in the mould, which drops some 
leaves because it is producing better ones and buds 
and blooms and bears rich fruitage. In ordinary 
times, however, these transformations go on so 
slowly that we hardly heed them at the time, and, 
naturally enough, judge language to be fixed, un- 
less we trace its history from age to age. But 
when we do so, the changes brought to light are 
often surprising. One of our brave soldiers, con- 
fined in a southern prison and writhing under the 
insult of being called a " caitiff," would derive 
but little comfort from the information that five 
hundred years ago it was the only form for ** cap- 
tive," and yet so it was. Nor would a fine lady be 
satisfied to be termed a ** beldam " because that 
word was originally " belle dame." An American 
in England would be somewhat surprised to be lo- 
oted to attend a Bethel-church in Birmingham or 
any other inland town, and yet the employment 
there of this word for any ** house of GN>d " is 
more strictly in accordance with its original use 
than is our limitation of it to a church for sailors. 
We laugh at a Lancashireman who talks of *< starv- 
ing " with coUlt until we learn that the word is de^ 
rived from the old German "sterben," to die from 
any cause, cold or otherwise. 

The principal advantage which we now enjoy 
for the study of the life of language arises from 
the rapidity with which changes go on before our 
eyes, at a time of such immense activity. The 
present bears about the same relation to ordinary 
times that the pretty trick of the East Indian jug- 
gler does to actual vegetation. Just as in that bit 
of ** prestidigitation" the se«*d is planted and ger- 
minates and attains its growth as a plant, and in 
that form blossoms and bears fruit, all in the course 
of a few minutes, so now we see words coming into 
use and growing familiar and adopting new shades 
of meaning, in the course of a few months. Never 




before have we had snoh an op por Unity to ttady 
the philosophy of the life of language. 

(1.) Let us glance, in the first plaee, at tbe< 
of words which have taken new shades of 
ing through the influence of great publle 
One which suggests itself first and is, p«rha|«,the 
most remarkable of all, is ** contraband.** ¥nm 
its general signification of *' any artide, whose im^ 
portation or exportation is prohiUUd bj law,** it 
has become limited to « a ftigitlve slaTO within o« 
military linesi" and is used most fkmillarlgr in thsit 
sense. This usage, as you rememberi orfginalsd 
with Oen. Butler, at Fortress Monroe, wlio answcn 
ed a certain rebel, claiming two or three nmavmy 
slaves, that they were ^ contraband of war.'* The 
convenience of the term, in the abae&ee of any 
other one word expressing the idea, was ao o b v i sa s 
that it immediately came into general naey until 
*' contraband," in that sense, bids fair to beoone a 
permanent part of the language. 

** Secede " and " secession " have also aequind 
a new special meaning to which they will bag 
continue to be limited. To make this fact apps^ 
rent, it will only be necessary to compare thsMt 
suggesting treason as they do, with their eognatSi 
** seceder," which, not having been used in the 
same connection, reminds us rather of religioM 
controversy in Scotland. 

''Confederate" and " oonfederaoy " have ales 
taken on an unenviable special meaning, whiA 
will forever forbid their standing on our lips te 
any good thing. As a counterpart to them, " fed* 
erals," as designating loyal troops, has been cfaasf* 
ed ftt)m its previous use, as an adjective only, iats 
a noun of limited signification. 

But while ail these words illnsttate th9 gencrsl 
tendency of language to become more specific, il 
is curious to note that the word " yankee,'* as no* 
used, is an instance of the opposite indinatieB. 
Before the war it was always limited to the inhsU* 
tants of New England, but now, in the mouths of 
the rebels, it designates any one belong:ing te the 
country north of MarylantL Kor is it nnlikd^ 
that it will henceforth have this signification when 
we remember that it acquired its present popolaziiy 
from being used as a term of reproach by theBag- 
lish. « Hessians " and *' Northern randals *' seen 
to be current in the South, as complimentary de* 
signations of the federal soldiery, but wHl veiy 
probably die with the war. The special use of the 
word ** situation " to express the present eondiciea 
of military operations originated, I believe, with 
the editor of the lifew York fferaid, and has, froa 
its convenience, been extensively adopted by other 
journalists. This signification seems to be bsse^ 
on an elegant distinction between *' situation ** sad 
" state," the one derignating an acddental sad 
temporary condition, the other, one habitual sad 
permanent. 

« Censor " and ** censorship," those ftes ottmA 
news, have an unaeenslomed and spseial 
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liM, although Ttiy tinilar to that they bore in 
England previoiu to the reign of William and 
Mary, when the ceniorahip of the preaa was re- 
moved. " Picket " eeema to have been, in some 
degree, withdrawn horn its original signification of 
a ** flonslderable detaeh^Mnt, forming a chain of 
outpoets/' and substitated for *< sentry." now hard- 
ly nsed in onr armies. '* Demoralise " and « de- 
■oraBtttion " are generally applied, in a manner 
not warranted by onr dictionaries, to a state of dis- 
seuagement and disorder among troops. This 
isage had, howoYor, been rendered somewhat fa- 
miliar by the late Bvropean campaigns and proba- 
cy oriented with the French. <* Coerce" and 
■^soerdon" haYO almost lost their wide meaning 
in Tiew of the manner in which they were spedfl- 
tally employed, espedally at the beginning of the 
lebellion. 

In addition to snch words as these, whose new 
ihades of meaning are easily traceable, there may 
be named a large number of which the added force 
is rather to be felt than than expressed. On whose 
ear does " Union" new strike as coldly as it did 
before its beisg imperiled? To whom has not 
**ewfofy" a gladder sound than CTor before, and 
** defmi " a gloomier ? Who can estimate the full- 
ness of Joyful meaning that will appertain, after 
all these sad conflicts are over, to ** Peace'* t To 
**adYanoe" and "retreat," "enemy," "rebel," 
"volunteer," "interrention." "belligerent," "loy- 
alty," and if we accept the practical interpretation 
of our British friends, to "neutrality," a like new 
pewer has been given. Words expressing noble 
•SBtimente, like "courage," "valor," "patriot- 
inn," words betokening sorrow and affliction, and 
terms used to convey aspersion and blame, have 
all become, through the incidents of the war, more 
fimiliar to the popular ear and suggestive of more 
spedal signification. It is not necessary to do 
more than allude to the vastly increased interest 
attaching to hundreds of proper names ftpom their 
connection with the absorbing events of the times. 
If words are to be estimated, not by their bare 
sound upon the ear, but by the ftillness of associa- 
tion and feeling aroused whenever they are heard, 
our language has been immensely enriched by this 
means. A proper name with which we have no 
association is bare and uninteresting, a mere ske- 
leton without life or beauty. But when it suggests 
funous events, brave deeds and heroic self-sacri- 
flse, it becomes clothed upon with untold interest 
like a living human form. What a flood of mean- 
ing eomes with " Waterioo " or "Bunker's Hill," 
" Wellington " or " Washington " ! Shall we ever 
hear "Bull-Run" without a shudder, or "Fort 
Bonelson" and "Boanoke" without a thrill of 
joj, or "Beauregard" and "Twiggs" without 
dsteetation, or " Burnside," brave, noble " Burn- 
Mde," without a proud exultation ? 

(2.) By far the largest class of words influenced 
bf the war is mad* np of those i^evioasly nneom 



mon, although well-authorised ones which, with** 
out any especial change of signification, have been 
introduced into familiar use. Most of these are, 
it is true, more or less intimately connected with 
military matters, but have been adopted to a sur* 
prising extent into general language. Editors in- 
troduce them into their leaders even when they are 
unconnected with war. Preachers borrow them to 
add vividness to their thoughts. How uncommon 
was it, two years ago, to hear such terms as "bloek* 
ade," " gun-boat," " base-of-operations," " priva* 
teer," "strategy," "furlough," "sharp-shooter," 
"ambulance," "sutler," "scout," "pontoon,** 
"guerilla," "cartel," or " bounty," now ai famiU 
iar as the most ordinary household words ! Then 
there is that large class of military titles from 
"corporal" to "major-general" and of names of 
military bodies from "squad" to "corps d'arme^," 
which, though familiar enough in a general way, 
were never before so commonly and so accurately 
used. Words connected with fortification, as, 
"case-mate," "barbette," "abattis," "glacis," 
"parapet," "bastion" and "bomb-proof"; and 
with ordnance, as " caisson," " limber," " schrap* 
nel," "howiuer," "columbiad" and "Dahlgren," 
have also entered most largely into the popular 
language. Then we have become more familiar 
with terms connected with the naval service, as 
"commodore" and "admiral," a title just intro- 
duced into our service, and with names of military 
equipments, as " haversack," " knkpsack," " can* 
teen" and " carbine." To these might be added 
a vast number of a miscellaneous character which* 
if I were to weary you with naming them, would 
reach several hundreds, such as " iron-clad," " vi« 
vandi^re," "armistice," "souave," "cavalry," 
" ambuscade," " skirmisher," " vidette," " bivou« 
ac," " canton," " partisan-ranger," together with 
those delectable terms, "enroll," "draft" and 
" conscription." Numerous as this class of words 
would prove, if carefully collected, their mere 
number represents but a trifling part of their im« 
portance. It is their constant recurrence in popu- 
lar literature and common conversation that makes 
them of conseqience. A single telegraphic col« 
umn of the Providence Journal contained on a 
certain day nearly seven hundred words exclusive 
of those, such as prepositions and articles, which 
make no complete sense by themselves. Of this 
number two hundred and fifty were connected ex« 
clusively with military operations and were such 
as were no| found at all in a corresponding col- 
umn of a Journal issued two years ago ; and four 
hundred and fifty, including proper names of offi- 
cers and localities, derived all their fullness of sig- 
nificance from a knowledge of the events which 
have occurred since the breaking out of the rebel* 
lion. 

(8.) There is only left to be examined that class 
of words which may be styled nets, owing their in* 
trotfttstion to snrrent events. Nor must. we forgot 
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in prosecntiiig this inqnirj, that new words are of- 
ten more Tigorons than elegant. They generally 
have their origin among the lowest of the people, 
and only work their way hy slow degrees into the 
more coltiTsted usage of the upper circles, just as 
the sturdy oak is cunningly fashioned in the depths 
of the earth ere it bursts forth into the bright up- 
per air and only stands there at all by virtue of its 
roots firmly braced in the ground. Polite coinage 
like air-plants are generally short-liTed. Many of 
Dr. Johnson's classical inventions have long since 
disappeared, while words like **mob," against 
which all the wits of Queen Anne's time protest- 
ed, have gained a permanent foot-hold. The first 
coinages of the rebellion were, I belicTe, *' seces- 
sionist" and " secessionism." It is a remarkable 
example of the inclination to abbreriate, that ** se- 
cessionist " so soon lost its latter half in popular 
usage, and even sometimes in the mouths of culti- 
Tated persons. Short words must stand for com- 
mon things, and *' secessionist " was too long af- 
ter traitors became so numerous. There is a large 
class of eompounda, which have come into use 
sinoe the beginning of the war, not found in our 
dictionaries, such as <' Quaker-gun/' "mortar- 
fleet," "ram-fleet," "stone-blockade," "balloon- 
reconnoissance," " alien-enemy," " masked-bat- 
lery" and "shot-proof." 

A famous naval conflict has changed two proper 
names into common nouns, and we hear of a doz- 
en new " Monitors " and another " Merrimac." 
So we speak of the recurrence of a " Trent-affair " 
as a thing to be deprecated. The rebels hare coin- 
ed " Lincolnlte " to designate a loyal soldier, and 
we have returned the compliment by denominating 
the "sacred-soil" "Secessia." Our soldiers go 
forth into the heat of the "sunny south" defend- 
ed by "Havelocks," a word borrowed from the 
British army, and by " Aspinwalls," a term first 
applied in our own. The rebels designate their 
traitorous banner the " stars and bars," in contra- 
distinction to our glorious "stars and stripes," 
and politely commend us to the attention of " yel- 
low-jack " who, they have hoped, would offer our 
troops too oppressive hospitality at New Orleans, 
but hitherto, happily, have hoped in vain. On the 
border we hear of " jayhawkers," and in Egypt of 
" butternuts," or southern sympathizers. The new 
financial arrangements made necessary by the war, 
have presented us with the terms ** green-back" 
and " postal-currency." No doubt this list might 
be much increased by more extensive •bservation, 
but examples enough have been given to show that 
additions are actually making to the vocabulary of 
our language. It is not probable that all will be- 
come permanent members of the tongue, but some 
are just as likely to remain as thousands which 
have sprung from similar sources. 

^rom this slight sketch of the influence of pres- 
ent events on our vocabulary, a sketch which, af- 
m all, only suggests ratlier than comprehends the 



transformations and die additions wldda lutvc 
made, it is evident that considerable ehangm have 
already occurred. Indeed it is donbtfoi whedwr 
an intelligent person just awaking from a Rip Ysn 
Winkle sleep, into which he had sank befote ths 
war, would, even on being informed of the inter- 
vening events, comprehend without difficulty mush 
of the ordinary language of the day. What dssr 
thought would be conveyed to the mind of sndiiB 
individual, if, in the telegraphic eolnmn .of his 
morning paper, he were to read, as we uxm 
tomed often to do, that " an inUUigemt 
had brought the information that the eofi/Usrvtai 
were ikedaddUnff, leaving qvaker-fftau to deceive 
thefaderaU; that yellow^aek was making its ap- 
pearance on the bloektxdinff^tquadron^ and that the 
ram-Jleei had sunk a rebel Merrimae ; that fnm^ 
hacks were eagerly taken by the seeesh^ and the 
stone-bloekade had proved a failure ^ and that, sl- 
though a bcUlooiP-reeoMunssanee had been made, 
information in respect of the titwUion was exdad- 
ed by the eeruor " f 

Thus is the flerce teacher, war, revealing to us 
the mysteries of the life and the growth of lan- 
guage. By its influence the observant scholar is 
able to perceive, almost at a glance, principles 
which otherwise would have to be gained by the 
patient study of the changes of many yeara. Nor 
is his reward limited to mere philosophicsd results; 
but he sees reflected in the language of the peo- 
ple the other great elements of their education 
now advancing at the hands of the irreaistible in- 
structor. He observes in the very words they sss 
evidence of an increased attention to physical de- 
velopment, of more extended information and 
keener comprehension, of warmer affeetioaa and 
more generous sentiments, of a grander moral 
discipline, and of an increased degree of rever- 
ence for the sovereign Buler of the UniTerse. To 
him the war no longer appears an TninitigitH 
evil, surcharged with horrors though it be. He 
sees how, through these flery trials, the nation ii 
becoming stronger, vriser, nobler, happier, moie 
independent, more courageous and more devout. 
Therefore go on, thou mighty teacher, and be thou 
prosperous in thy work ! Cease not till every les- 
son thou canst teach is learned, and we are fitted 
to enjoy and appreciate the glad light of peace and 
unity, which dawns afar beyond thy bloody fields 
and beyond thy scenes of woe ! 

To this association, formed as it is in fightisf 
times, let me say that I hope it will be a JS^kHKf 
toeUtyt invading with "no lines of retreat" the 
domain of ignorance and error, and emandpsliBf 
all that are '*held to service" there. Let us asC 
repine at the hardships entailed upon ns bytks 
war, not even if all our schools are suspended sad 
teachers and scholars are absorbed in the onegrcst 
work. It is a mark of greatness to bettd as weli ai 
to crmU, Grand eventa are now ooeonring, and, if 
we are in eanesty we may 6snd thtmt vnpvoiBiBBf 
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a» they may seem, into means of education more 
forcible than those we have lost. We must not 
expect to realize all the lessons of our sublime in- 
utructor now* while we are in the midst of them, 
any more than we can comprehend all the propor- 
tions of a noble church while we are still beneath 
its vaulted roof and among its clustered columns. 
But when, in years to come, those who survive 
look back on these stirring times, they will per- 
ceive more fully all the finished purposes and the 
precious lessons of the war, even as an observer 
from some commanding hill appreciates the fault- 
less symmetry and the solemn majesty of a grand 
cathedral. 

After the benediction the procession was re formed 
and marched to the Town Hall, where a collation 
was partaken of by aboat 175 Alumni of the school. 

The Divine blessing was then invoked by the Rev. 
D. L. B. Goodwin, of Providence. 

The hall was completely filled with guests, and 
with its well laden tables and its decorations presented 
a most inviting appearance. Mr. Joslfua Kendall pre- 
sided at the festive board, and his preeminent genial- 
ity of manner, his aptly chosen words of welcome, 
and his felicitous remarks in introduction of the sev- 
eral speakers, heightened the enjoyment both of the 
banquet and of the feast of reason which followed 
it, and brought the feelings of all present into true 
harmony with the spirit of the occasion. The great- 
est credit is due to those having charge of the cele- 
bzBtion for the admirable manner in which all the ar- 
rangements for the feast were made. 

After the bounttfhl and elegant collation had been 
disposed of to the satisfkction of the guests, the Presi- 
dent called to order, and introduced as the first speak- 
er the Bev. John Boyden, of Woonsocket. He ex- 
pressed his thankftdnesa for the abundant hospitali- 
ties of which he had just partaken, and for the richer 
and more lasting entertainment to which he had lis- 
tened in the morning. The orator had seemed to 
him like a skillful horticulturist winding his way 
throngfa some paradise of groves and gardens, and 
describing minutely the qualities and uses of every 
tree and flower. He had given excellent suggestions 
in legaid to the beneficent results of the present war. 
I/et teachers educate the people up to the reception of 
those sublime and substantial principles, the want of 
which had brought us at this time to the veiy verge 
of destruction. Let them go on in the good work 
educating society finam the lowest strata to the high- 
est, nising each into a higher atmosphere. Bye- 
and-bye the work will be accomplished and we 
shall be thaifihl that we have lived in such a day. 
May God give strength and wisdom, and all needed 
blessings to you and your pupils both now and ever- 
more. 

Mr. J. J. Ladd then responded to a call of the Pre- 
sident in some very piquant and entertaining re. 
marks. 

The Piesidant then gave as a sentiment: 

2%s Ifsmory <2f ovr late f^QMCf^ jPKneipaJ, i^oiia 

i 



P. Colburft— Though we mourn his untimely death, 
let us imitate his bright example. 

This was responded to in a most touching and elo- 
quent manner by the Rev. Daniel Groodwin. 

Addresses were also made by Messrs. B. F. Clarkoi 
of Brown University, Thomas W. Bicknell, of the 
Worcester High School, and others. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. £. H. Howard, in behalf of the Committee <m 
Resolutions reported the fbllowiog, whidb weie nnan- 
imoosly adopted: 

Whebsas, a kind Providence has seen fit to re- 
move from our m^dst Dana P. Colbnm, theiefoie 

Xeaolvedj That we deeply lament his loss as a 
fiuthfid educator and fhend; that we miss his words 
of counsel and encouragement; and that we testify- 
our sincere respect and admiration for him in every 
relation of life. 

Resohed, That we dedicate ourselves anew to the 
work which we began under his charge, when we 
remember that th^ education of the youth is the only 
safeguard of our liberties, and, inspired by his ex- 
ample, we as teachers ofier our labor and our lives to 
establish and preserve those cherished institutions 
which shall ever be the boast of our land. 

In the evening the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

Resolved, That this Association tender its sincere 
thanks to the Rev. Daniel Goodwin, the orator of the 
day, for his very eloquent and appropriate address. 

Retohed, That we acknowledge with deep grati- 
tude the kind liberality of the Trustees of the Con- 
gregational Church for the use of their beautiful edi- 
fice; of the Town Council for the use of the Town 
Hall; and of the citizens of Bristol for their gene- 
rous hospitality, which we have so bountifully en- 
joyed on this occasion. 

Hon. Henry Barnard and other gentlemen of nota 
in the educational world were present Many teach- 
ers connected with the school when it was located at 
Providence also attended, and a goodly number of 
members who had lately volunteered came from Camp 
BUss to say good bye to their comrades before start- 
ing for the war. Patriotic music was funushed 1^ a 
well-trained choir. 

At three o'clock p. m. many were obliged to leave 
in order to take the returning train, but the festiyi- 
ties were not suspended on that account, but were 
brought to a close by a 8ocialgatheiing,at thp Town 
Hall, in the evening. 

The re-union was preeminently a pleasant and snc- 
cessfhl one, and the large attendiance was a remark- 
able exhibition ofthe attachment of our teachers to 
the institution where so many of them received their 
early professional training. 



"A Glakob at South Amebioa, No. 8," was 
received too late to appear in this number. Vfp 
shall inse^ it in our next. 
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From the Providence Daily Journal, 6ept. 8d. 
Coxnznenoement. 

It is an interenting fact that the prosperity of 
our chief New England colleges is not much af- 
fected hy the war. We believe that the prospect 
is that they will have about ai large Freshmen 
classes this year as usual. And this is not because 
the colleges are not deeply interested in the war 
or thoroughly patriotic, but just because professors 
and students are enthusiastic and efficient in sus- 
taining the government. The people are seeing, 
at they never have seen before, that the colleges 
are the very nurseries of patriotism, that they fur- 
nish the mental and what we may call, not using 
the word in the religious sense, the spiritual train- 
Ipg, which fits young men to do and dare and suf> 
fer and die for their country. Never was the sym- 
pathy between colleges and people so close. Nev- 
er did the public so feel that the stuff of which he- 
roes are made is admirably moulded and shaped 
iu the highest schools of study. Some of the most 
efficient officers in the service are men whose names 
we used to read in the roll of College Faculties. 
And many of ihe most heroic young men, who 
have sealed their devotion to their country with 
their blood, were fresh from the halls of learning, 
their academic laurels having scarcely faded on 
their brows. By their patience, their endurance, 
their docility, their superior intelligence, their apt- 
ness to learn and to teach, and by their heroic 
courage, they have vindicated the cause of Ameri- 
' can colleges, and showed to the nation that good 
soldiers, citizens, patriots, are the fruits of our 
academic training. 

Therefore it is that even in these exciting times 
of war our wonted literary festival is as welcome 
to us as ever. It does not come to repress our 
martial enthusiasm, but rather to kindle in us an 
intenser flame of devotion to our.country. A large 
number of the students who gather at the anni- 
yersary to-day, either to complete their curriculum 
or to begin the labors of a new term, have just re- 
turned from an arduous campaign near Washing- 
ton, and wear on their cheeks the dark coloring of 
the fervid Virginian sun, and in their callous hands 
the marks of severest toil. One of their comrades, 
alas ! who went forth with them to serve his coun- 
try, has fallen a victim to disease, contracted dur- 
ing his absence. Others, still, are foregoing the 
pleasure of pursuing their studies in the joyous 
companionship of their classmates, and are now 
doing soldiers' duty on the field of action. Some 
of the members of the graduating class have en- 
listed for the nrar, and will go from the commence- 
ment exercises to the camp. Many of the alumni 
of the college are filling posts of honor and re- 
sponsibility in the army and the navy, and their 
hearts turn lovingly back to-day to their Alma 
Mater. 

Well may we, then, in these days of war, go up 



to our literary festival and rejoiee in the pioipciity 
of our University, whose sons are doing so mvek 
for their country, as well in the field as in the ts- 
rious peaceful professions and avocations of life. 
She is even now adding to her means of usefulnes 
by erecting a beautiful and commodious Chemical 
Laboratory, which is nearly completed. With ker 
corps of abl^ and experienced teachers she is drsw- 
ing to her halls, as she ought, even in the midst of 
excitements, a large number of ingenuous yoatk, 
whom she is preparing for all the duties of good 
citizens. Never before were those duties so u- 
cred. Never before did they require so high t de- 
gree of intelligence and culture. The men who 
are to be called to lead and shape public opinion 
in the years that lie before us, should have their 
minds thoroughly furnished for the great work de- 
volving on them. Brown University, we are proud 
to say, is doing its part towards preparing them 
for the responsibilities which will rest on them. 
All success to her in her noble work ! With fer- 
vent desire for her continued prosperity, her sons 
gather around her altars to-day and bless her for 
what she has done for them, for the country and 
for the world. 

THB PHI BETA KAPPA 80CIETT. 

The annual business meeting of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society was held in Manning Hall yester- 
day morning. Hon. S. G. Arnold, Vice President, 
presided. 

The following gentlemen were unanimontly 
elected officers for the ensuing year : 

President — Hon. Samuel G. Arnold. 

Vice President — Prof. J. L. Lincoln. 

Recording Secretary — Prof. R. P. Dunn. 

Treasurer — ^Merrick Lyon. 

His Excellency William Sprague and Mtjor 
General Ambrose E. Bumside, who were nomi- 
nated last year, were elected honorary, members. 
Charles E. Flanders, D. D., of Concord, N. H., of 
the class of 1839, Samuel W. Bridgham of Nev 
York city, of the class of 1832, William Goddard 
of Providence, of the class of 1846, and Marshall 
Woods, M. D., of Providence, of the class of 184$, 
were proposed and elected honorary member*. 
Rev. William Lamson, D. D., of Brookline, Mass., 
and Rev. E. M. P. Welles of Boston, Mass., ireie 
proposed for membership, but not being graduates 
of Brown, the election was deferred one year, ii 
accordance with the rule. 

After the close of the business meeting, the pro* 
cession was formed in front of Manning Hall, and 
then moved to the First Baptist Meeting Honse. 
Prayer was ofiered by Rev. Prof. Fisher, of Tab 
College. 

The oration was delivered by the Rev. Thaeker 
Thayer, D. D., of Newport. It was a profosid 
and eloquent discussion of the controlling these 
of this hour — Thb Statb. Its origin, iu nb- 
stance, and functions, its forms, its changes, and 
the sources of its strength and permanenoff «^ 
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thoroughly and oomprehensiTelj analyzed, and 
presented with great richness of illustration and 
keenness of sareasm, and with that nerrons enei- 
gy of style and intense earnestness of manner, 
which are characteristic of the speaker, and Were 
demanded hy the nature of his subject. 

The following is an outline of the discourse ! 

In itself the State is essential to the complete- 
ness of letters, and to the welfare of human inter- 
ests. Ood is now educating us up to the full un- 
derstanding and appreciation of it. The present 
moment in our history is a vindication of social 
unity. The State has a noble life, and men live 
oet from it. This is a time to be in sympathy with 
the noblest minds in every age in the conception 
of a State. In respect of its origin, the Statp is 
divinely authorized by the revealed, moral and 
natural law of God. Society crystalizes into gov- 
gemment. There is here, indeed, some scope for 
the exercise of human will, but men come into be- 
ing under this social conditron. In respect of its 
substance, the State is summarily, government, 
legislative, judicial and executive. Towards Ood 
its chief function is to be the chief illustration to 
men of the divine State, through the presence in it 
of intelligent will and its inculcation of accounta- 
bility to administered law. Towatd men, its func- 
tions are, restraint, protection, and the develop- 
ment of the individual. In respect of form it ad- 
mits the utmost variety consistent with integrity 
of oriRin, substance and function ; in this respect, 
it is Uke nature, art, the church, and man himself. 
This constitutes its greatness. Its form may be 
changed— Ist. By imperceptible processes, as in 
nature. This is the highest mode, but the most 
rare. 2d. By constitutional changes, where the 
acting government conducts its own modifications. 
Illustrations of this exist, though they are not 
common. 3d. By the last exhaustive mode of re- 
volution, where men avail themselves of the final 
prerogative in moral being, and accepting the al- 
ternative of struggle, with more or less violence, 
change the form of government to meet the exi- 
gencies of society. Men may abuse the right of 
revolution, but they nevertheless have the right. 
Yet this is no arbitrary holding in abeyance of ob- 
ligation, but an appeal from the infraction of obli- 
gation to the majesty of law. Besides these there 
are no other modes. 

Seceesion is monstrous self-assertion. By it men 
originate their duty to-day, continue it by perpet- 
ually recurring consent, and renounce it at will. 
This is denial of all government — an abyss of 
sophism, heresy and immorality. The actual State 
with tu is democratic ; but it is shaped into form 
by a process as rigid and sovereign as anything in 
nature. The State is a great personality, stand- 
ing up and challenging recognition from the first- 
exercising at home and abroad every characteristic 



of that life roused into activity. This form of the 
State is now subjected among us to perilous trial. 
Its defects we acknowledge before Ood, but deny 
them to be so grievous in comparison with other 
existing forms. A choice between sinners is the 
utmost that can be affirmed. There are other na- 
tional sinners— France, Austria, England espe- 
cially. Alison only proves evil in everything hu- 
man, while Orote Vindicates ancient Athens. 

. The actual results of the democratic State dur- 
ing near\y a century are the well-beiilg of - the 
masses, the large provisions for education, the 
ends of justice, the ^uiet of industry, the volun- 
tary support of Christianity, a fair proportion of 
worthy characters ; nor is there anything in our 
present exigency which might not occur under any 
form of the State. 

Ambitious men are not peculiar to democracy. 
Slavery might exist anywhere. Local indepen- 
aence and the falling off of parts of the country 
are not the dangers of democratic States alone. 
Oreat Britain was long in establishing her unity ; 
so, too, was France. Switzerland has had her war 
of the Sonderbund ; and Spain her struggles. 
Oermany as yet can only '* tinff ein Deutschland." 
Italy is at this moment struggling for unity. We 
are simply at the point where the elements are 
either to settle into compactness or to disintegrate 
more entirely. The question of the future has not 
terrors for the democratic State alone. We fear, 
as becomes those who believe in the scope of the 
human will and in God's moral government, but 
we hope as those who believe in the vindication 
of great truths and in God's bestowing blessing 
through sufiering. There is no advantage in 
change of the form of government. Besides^ it 
would be difficult to find a king to suit us. 

The question of a higher class deserves more at- 
tention from us since every State mtiat have an 
aristocracy. But what shall it be ? Not one of 
family — for pedigree is very much mixed in Enff- 
land, and the confusion here is hopeless. Not one 
of wealth — save as it represents talent and is As- 
sociated with merit and manners. 

But a higher class formed by education is indeed 
what the idea of the State demands. We need 
something to preside by right of the strongest, 
something to which men will pay reverence. The 
people will acknowledge such leading ; they have 
done so from Pericles downward. Ood formed men 
to look up. Besides none can be kept out of their 
true place. No flowers waste their sweetness ; 
village Hampdens always find enough to do ; re€U 
Miltons are never ** mute " nor •* inglorious " ; 
those among us who declaim about Cromwell .are 
** guiltless *' of fighting. But if a real Cromwell be 
among us doubtless he will do his work, and rooms 
at the White House will be ready for him, if that 
be his mission. We need a higher classw Ood 



of complete national life. This present moment must give men of genius; and yet society cannot 
in eur history is the consciousness and instinct 'live by such men. We must prepare the soil of 
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ETorage talent for even master minds to spring 
from. Master minds shoot not up from unculti* 
▼ated depths. The people have fully vindicated 
general education. The want of a worthy climax 
must be met by improvement of our systems of 
higher education to produce disciplined and well- 
instructed thinkers* accomplished statesmen, and 
thoroughly trained professional men. The State 
is best strengthened by its own efforts to preserve 
its own integrity. 

Our love of country is best increased by our 
sacrifices for it. Amid the evils of this struggle 
many possible good effects may come. Habits of 
subordination may be formed even in the camp, 
and with the magnifying of law may also arrive 
peculiar divine blessings, so that in after ages 
when men tell of the great secession, they shall 
also speak of the great awakening that followed 
its rebuke in history. But at all events, the State 
with us is democratic, and we must be true to it. 
With other nations democracy is only a question 
of time. Here there is no alternative. We must 
face the ruin of a dissevered State, or contemplate 
the completeness of its structure. Whatever en- 
dangers the ship of State must be thrown over- 
board. This great doctrine of the StcUe we must 
maintain — it is dear to Almighty Ood, it is had in 
charge by the ages, magnified by the Cross of 
Christ, and vindicated by eternal justice. 

THB LITERABT SOCIETIES. 

The procession was formed at three o'clock. It 
moved to Bev. Dr. Hall's church. Prayer was of- 
fered by Bev. J. Henry Oilmore, of Fisherville, 
N. H. The oration was delivered by Rev. James 
Ormsbee Murray, of Cambridgeport, Mass. The 
subject was Nationality and Ltterature in their 
Mutual Relations. And most scholarly and fitting 
was the discussion^of this scholarly theme. The 
speaker showed the fruits of careful and extended 
study and of mature and fruitful thought. He 
treated his subject with great thoroughness, and 
fortified bis position by illustrations drawn from s 
wide range of literary reading. His style was ex- 
ceedingly graceful and yet forcible and pointed 
and manly. 

The following is an outline of the oration : 

After some introductory remarks on the true 
idea of nationality, literature was treated as a 
simple expression or reflection of the nationality. 
Though in one sense, literature is unbounded by 
territorial lines, in another it is national in its 
characteristics. National temperament, national 
tastes, national habits of thought, are elements 
which in the genesis of a literature, must exert 
determinate influences. This is the more obvious 
relation of nationality to literature. 

Nationality, farther, communicates vigorous im- 
pulses toward the formation of literature. Na- 
tional honor is an incentive to men of letters as 
well as to generals or admirals ; to the pen as well 



as to the sword. The early German and Spansk 
histories furnish strong contrasts ; the one naliot 
having no true nationality in the earlier period sf 
her history, and no contemporary literature: the 
other having an intense nationality, and, in etr- 
tain departments, a well developed literature. 

Nationality, however, Umite as well as (utdbon. 
National tastes, inborn, peculiar and dominant, are 
such as to preclude certain styles of composition. 
Or aptitudes are wanting, which are essential t» 
certain form of literary composition. Borne has 
no Plato. Germany no Addison or Montaigne. 
Spanish poetry has no elegy. 

Nationality modifies, too, as well as limits. The 
composition of a nationality affects its litcTatue. 
The generic, universal character of Bngltsh litera- 
ture is attributable to the combination of races in 
the structure of English nationality — each fertile 
in good mental qualities. The diseases ot nacioB- 
ality are equally sure to appear in^ letters. The 
national mind of England during the Bestoration 
was diseased, through and through, with well- 
known vicious tendencies, which creep out dit* 
tinctly in the literature of the period. So, when 
the disease is aesthetic rather then ethical, as is the 
sensational spirit in America, the same holds good. 
Our literature is already beginning to show it — 
notwithstanding vigorous resistance by the power 
of scholarship among us. 

While nationality is thus sure to infuse itself 
into letters, it is equally true that literature affects 
the nationality. It intensifies the national spirit 
There is more connection between literary infla- 
ences and the masses than at first appears. Bans, 
with his songs, has intensified the national spirit 
of Scotland far more than Bruce with his traditions. 
Germany is ten fold more a nation since Goethe 
and Schiller lived and wrote. 

But while literature intensifies the spirit of na- 
tionality, it does as well improve and elevate its 
tone. It is one and a powerful antidote to a sor- 
did and degenerating materialism. Bussia hu 
illimitable material resources and a history run- 
ning through ten centuries. But Greece, a pigmy 
by her side in point of physical resources, has 
shaped for good the fortunes of the world a thou- 
sand-fold more. 

The last, best office of literature is in conserving 
the nationality. Letters foster manly and heroic 
impulses, which are the strength of a nation. The 
fields of war on which great principles have bttn 
fought for, have always been sanctified by the 
blood of scholars. The words ot Cervantes hsTS 
been amply verified in our recent history,-^** That 
none make better soldiers than those who sxe 
transplanted from the region of letters to the fields 
of war, and that never scholar became soldier that 
was not a brave and good one." 

The influences of literature are in opposition te 
all demagogism on sesthetio and intrinsie grounds. 
They unite, too, the spirit of humanity and thf 
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mjSnt of liberty, and uniting these they tend pow- 
erfnlly to conserre the nationality. 

The oration was closed by a brief allusion to the 
probable results of the national struggle upon the 
Aature of American literature. History shows us 
that the effort of great men has been to raise the 
national mind and hasten its development. In 
the light of history, it is a rational expectation to 
anticipate for American letters an ample develop- 
ment in consequence of this our mighty national 
struggle. 

TBB DIMNBIl. 

After the usual march and countermarch in 
Hanning Hall, the graduates and invited guests, 
passing through University Hall, entered the pa- 
Tilion, and after a blessing had been asked by Rev. 
Dr. Thayer, of Newport, proceeded to do ftill jus- 
tice to the material part of the Commencement 
dinner. 

President Sears, afier calling the Alumni to or- 
der, said : 

"I had prepared some introductory remarks, 
which I will now do you the favor to omit. We 
cannot, if we would, forget our present circum- 
stancee, even for a festal hour. College recollec- 
tions are here to-day almost out of place. We care 
less about what men have formerly thought and 
said and done than we do about what they propose 
to Bay or to do at this time. The question is press- 
ed upon us to-day, whether we shall be allowed to 
stand up like men and utter the sentimenu which 
belong to patriots and carry out the principles in 
which we have been educated and impress them 
on the world around us, or whether we shall draw 
in our heads like turtles and lie still while the 
storm rages and beats against us. 

'* Some of our older Universities can boast of 
many distinguished ex-Presidents. We may adopt 
the language of the lioness in the old Greek fable, 
* We have one. but a lion.* I know there is no 
Toice that will be more pleasing to the numerous 
gentlemen, young and old, who have received in- 
struction from that source, and I know that they 
will listen no more delightfully to any man to give 
them words of wisdom and of good counsel in .this 
hour of trial than to his. Of what he has done, I 
forbear to-day to speak. What he thinks we ought 
to do, 1 now, in your name, call on him to say." 

Dr. Wayland said : 

** I could not keep silent even if I would. In 
the presence of so many with whom I have been 
intimately associated, men who have won them- 
selves imperishable honors in all the stations of 
life, men to whom I listen and whose works I read 
with the greatest pleasure— I could not if I would 
be silent in the presence of such a company. I 
remember the years we spent together. I remem- 
ber very well the gentleman here whom I turned 
out of his room when I first came to college, and 
who has made a very large room for himself in the 



old commonwealth of Massachusetts, and a still 
larger one at Washington. All these reminiscen- 
ces come upon me. Still there are deeper, more 
impressive things now to speak of. 

'* I said a few words to you at the last Com- 
mencement, and ventured the promise that the 
sons of Rhode Island would always be true to 
their country and ready to bare their bosoms in her 
defence. They have nobly fulfilled that prophecy. 
To the Rhode Island battery we owe the taking of 
Pulaski, and this college may inscribe Pulaski on 
its banners, as one of its graduates commanded 
the battery that riddled the fortress. Thus has it 
been everywhere. Though our State is small, her 
doings have not been small. Everywhere, where 
danger calls, they have been prominent in the 
tented field. With an uncomplaining energy and 
courage that has never been surpsssed, they have 
meet the enemy of our country. They will do the 
same always, and now in the hour of our greatest 
peril, now while all we hold dear is trembling in 
the ballance, we know that Rhode Island men are 
always to be relied on, and that they will do their 
duty in the presence of Ood and man. 

" But I must go still further. While the bal- 
ance is thus trembling, we know that it is held by 
an omnipotent hand, which is guided by justice, 
by mercy and by equity. There is not a man of 
you who would not, for the cause of our country, 
peril property and life. But I would have every 
one of you look up to that throne that judges in 
equity. I believe Ood is chastening us for our 
neglect of Him. I call upon you, ministers of the 
gospel, to state these things before your people, 
passing by secondary matters. But relying on His 
promises, though the day be dark, and the news 
not cheering, I believe that God in his infinite 
mercy and power is for us. Ood is just, and the 
trial will be for the greatest good of the country, 
and we shall yet come out of it the first nation on 
the face of the earth." 

Patriotic speeches were also made by Governors 
Sprague, Washburn, Andrew and Berry, and by 
Judge Thomas, Rev. A. Woodbury, Rev. Dr. J. G, 
Warren, and others. The exercises of the dinner 
were of unusual interest, and all the speakers 
were listened to with close attention. 

THE BECEPTIONS. 

At the close of the Commencement Dinner, a 
large number of the old pupils and friends of Dr. 
Wayland repaired to his residence, to pay their 
respects to their revered instructor. The hour was 
a very pleasant one to the numerous guests, and 
we trust to the venerable Ex-President himself* 
who maintains so lively an interest in his old stu- 
dents. 

In the evening the mansion of President Sears 
was thronged with visitors, and with the pleasant 
entertainment afforded by his hospitalities the fes- 
tivities of Commencement closed. 
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For the Schoolmaster. 
A Peep into tlie Dook.— No. S. 

I have already alladed to the multitudes of 
Snails, as they are generally called, which inhabit 
the bottom of the Bock, and throng the broad 
fronds of the UlVa, upon which they feed. A su- 
perficial examination would be far from suggesting 
that these creatures are herbivorous in their hab- 
its. We should be likely, at first view, to prr^- 
nounce them destitute of organs for masticating 
the leathery fronds upon which we find them, and 
in the next we might be inclined to doubt the ex- 
istence of a digestive apparatus sufficiently power- 
ful, in animals of so soft a texture, to reduce such 
aliment to a nutritious condition. We capture a 
snail, and he retreats wholly within his shell, and 
even closes the door of his habitation with the toe 
nail of the broad foot upon which he was just now 
creeping. His home is now his castle, and his re- 
treat is secure so long as there is no enginery suf- 
ficiently powerful to pierce or batter down its walls. 
He is pretty safe against all enemies except such 
as can either engulf him, house &nd all, in their 
capacious maw, or those that can besiege him with- 
in his castle, and force him to surrender by pre- 
senting him starvation as an alternative. If un- 
molested he soon draws his bolts, steps over the 
threshold and looks forth again upon the outer 
world. His physiognomy is somewhat peculiar. 
His nose is very long, and from his use of it, in 
swinging it about and apparently employing it to 
f^el his way, we might suppose him blind, and that 
his nose was serving him as a long cane for safe 
guidance. But no ^ he is no candidate for the asy- 
lum. 

The golden sunbeam also shines for him. 

On each side of his nose (or perhaps more correct- 
ly, his trunk,) is a tentacle situated upon his head 
much like the horn of a cow, and endowed vrith ex* 
quisite sensibility. Towards the base of each of 
these is placed an eye adequate to all his visionary 
wants. We do not discover his ears. In all proba- 
bility, he has little use for them. Whether they were 
suppressed in some of his ** great forbears" be- 
cause their proper use was neglected, perhaps the 
advocates of *' natural selection" may explain. 
Bat, so far, he has shown no mouth or other organ 
capable of taking other than liquid food. We 
should be likely to pronounce him innocent of the 
possession of teeth. But he can be more of a 
knave than he looks. The fact is, that he pos- 
sesses another proboscis, quite different from the 
one he now exhibits, which he can thrust out at 
will, armed with ** serried columns " of powerful 



teeth, with which h« can cut and rasp and griai 
the ocean herbage much finer and more effeetaalfy 
than the flocks and herds that g^raze upon the en- 
dows. He has now swallowed his proboscia, tcdk 
and all. His throat, if we may apply this term ts 
the extension of his homy tongue, which is aa 
inch or more in length, is lined with rows of tettk, 
hundreds in number, conical, pointed, and iatcr- 
locking like those of a carding machine, so that 
when thdy have been once examined with the m- 
croscope we can no longer doubt or wondec at 
their power of mastication. 

But some of these Prosobranchs, (which tens ti 
used to designate one of the snb-elasses of the 
Gasteropods, or ** belly-footed" animals), are capa- 
ble of what is more surprising. In one of mj 
searches for sea anemonies. I fbund seTeral fine 
specimens of the Buccinttm pUconan. Some of 
these I placed in my aquarium without any snspi* 
cion of their carniverous instincta. I had preri- 
ously introduced a large and beautifiilly white, wa;- 
ter-wom pebble of quartz, about half covered with 
Balanii commonly called Barnacles, and had fre> 
quently watched with delight the active protnuioa 
of their finger-like cirrhi, as they rapidly thrust 
them forth and withdrew them within their co&e- 
like shells. I soon found that the Bacdnami 
seemed very partial to the barnacle stone u a 
resting place. Next I observed a few of the iaaer 
shellfr of the barnacles scattered on the bottom, 
and the outer cones empty. I waa a little suspi- 
cious of foul play, but felt quite aa much inclined 
to suspect mischief from a stout-handed crab that 
I had seen in the same vicinity, as from any other 
source. The common shore-snails were certainly 
not to blame ; I had never seen them there. Kort 
of the barnacles continued active, but the work of 
destruction went on, and the wrecks accnmolated. 
Finally the last of the colony became a victim, ani 
there could not remain a doubt in respect to the 
authors of the work of extermination. The pli^ 
cosums were the executioners, and of coarse pos- 
sessed instruments sufficiently powerful to pene- 
trate the shells of the barnacles, as well as to de- 
vour their substance. I had previously read of 
oysters being attacked by ** ihe borers," and after 
witnessing the destruction of the barnacles dete^ 
mined to investigate the matter a little farther. I 
therefore improved an opportunity to make inqai- 
ry of the oystermen near India Point, in Provi- 
dence, and was presented with a shell of the iden- 
tical pattern of the plicosums, and assured that it 
belonged to the species which destroyed ^e o^ 
ters. In the heaps of shells that were lying aboit, 
there were large numbers more or less petibnt- 
ed with holes scarcely larger than a large kait- 
ting needle. Generally these holes did not extend 
entirely through the shell. A large portion of the 
shells containing holes were very much thickened, 
indicating that the oyster, as he felt the mardff- 
ous drill of his enemy approaching his vitals, M 
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tbiekened his walls of defence, and thus saved 
liimself from destmction. From the Smithsonian 
Report for 1860, 1 copy the following in respect to 
the group Proboseidiferaf to which these creatures 
belong : 

" All these creatures are able to swallow tneir 
•noutn and their toogues. They haye sharp ten- 
tacles, with the eyes generally placed on knobs 
part way up the sides. They have thin necks; 
and, when not hungry, appear yery innocent, as 
well as graceful creatures, the dangerous organs 
being quite concealed. Their foot is large, flat 
and apieading, more separate from the body than 
in the snails.* But when their hungry or fero- 
cioaa instincts are aroused, they dart out a long 
trunk, sometimes even longer than their shell, at 
the end of which are yarious drilling teeth, so ar- 
ranged that they can bore a hole eyen in the strong- 
est shells, and suck out the unfortunate inhabitant. 
Every one must have observed these accurately 
tnmed holes, especially near the hinge of bivalve 
shells. Besides this drill-bearinp trunk, they have 
a long, horny tongue, or * lingual ribbon,* armed 
with hundreds of teeth, arranged in various pat- 
terns, which differ in the various families. These 
tongues, when at rest, lie coiled up in a cavity 
near the stomach. They do not make such quick 
work with their prey as do the cuttles. Fancy the 
condition of an unfortunate clam or muscle, rest- 
ing peaceably in his bivalve shield, as be hears a 
grating noise, outside his liver, going on hour af- 
ter hour, he knows not why. At last he feels the 
drill, and then the homy tongue entering his vi- 
tals, and he is sucked out of existence without the 
possibility of defence ! " 

Near to the place where the India Point oyster- 
man picked up the shell which he regarded as the 
pest of the oyster bed, the remains of a large piece 
of timber, pierced through and through with holes 
winding in every direction, had been dragged up 
from below the line of low water. The boring in 
this case was the work of quite a different class of 
depradators from those which attack the oyster. 
The workmen belonged to the class of bivalves. 
Of these bivalve borers there are two prominent 
families ; the Pholadtdae or Date-fish, and Teredi- 
dae, or Ship-worms. The ravages of the latter 
apon the hulls of vessels is a matter of common 
observation. It may not be so generally under- 
stood that this creature is, in reality, a bivalve 
shell-fish. Want of personal observaiion compels 
me to gather my facts from other sources. Thes^ 
represent the Teredo as consisting of a body, con- 



*** The term tnaU is generally employed, with a rather 
loose appUeation, so as to include all the smaller varie- 
ties of spinal univalves. Scientific accuracy, however, 
eeems to limit it to the PtUmoncUee, or 'air-breathers,* 
which lire on the land, and belong to a lower grade than 
the * Sea-crawlers.' The shells of snails proper are thin- 
ner and lighter than sea shells, as they have no support 
fhxR the water in earryimg them." 



taining the principal organs of nutrition, scarcely 
larger than a pea, and inclosed in a bivalve shell. 
From this extend pipes two feet or more in length. 
The ** boring foot" is finger-shaped, and is fully 
equal to its appointed task. All timber below the 
line of low tide, unless covered with metal or im- 
pregnated with some poisonous mineral solution, 
is liable to its attacks, wherever the climate is suffi- 
ciently warm to admit it to live. Of course all 
ships whose bottoms are not coppered are liable to 
be destroyed, in a less or greater length of time, 
except when sailing in high northern or southern 
latitudes. I find it stated, in the second series of 
Buckland*s Curiosities of Natural History, that 
these creatures work vigorously in English waters, 
as is shown by the fact that both Quebec elm and 
English oak, after being exposed four years in the 
sea in the pier at Yarmouth, were ** quite honey- 
combed by the ' worm,' as the shipwrights call it." 
In the same book, among the specimens described 
as belonging to the British Museum, the following 
are mentioned : '* Portion of the bottom of her 
Majesty's ship Blenheim, seventy-four, lost, with 
her commander, Sir Thomas Trowbridge, and her 
crew, on her passage from India. Plank of the 
barge of her Majesty's ship Etna, employed on 
survey of coast of Africa, 1832 — one hundred days 
in water, bored by Teredo Navalis." 

Mr. Buckland also quotes eight pages oontaining 
an account of the ravages of the Teredo upon thet 
Russian ships which were sunk during the seige at 
Sebastopol. From this I extract the following : 

** When the Russian commander of Sebastopol 
found that he would not be able to screen his ships 
from the fire of the enemy, and that the fleets of 
England and France would come into the harbor, 
he sunk the. great fleet of sixty-two ships ! The 
British sailor sighed as he viewed the tops of the 
masts peeping out of the water, and counted the 
loss this act was to himself. What a rich prize 
did the harbor of Sebastopol contain. 

** After the city had fallen, a company of divers, 
under Mr. Deane, was sent out from Kent. The 
director of the party was prepared to send down 
his men, and furnish a report of the condition and 
situation of the ships ; but the guns from the north 
side prevented the vessel which bore the diving 
apparatus ; and then peace came, and the sunken 
ships that had cost millions in their construction, 
were left to the Russians. They have not been 
raised ; though a contract has been entered into 
with an American, who is reported to have shown 
great skill in recovering from a depth large sunken 
ships in other parts of the world. A newspaper 
account has conveyed to the public many particu- 
lars of the intended plans, and of the descent of a 
diver to view many of the costly ships. This ex- 
plorer found the American raisers had been antici- 
pated by a more numerous, indeed ibnumerable 
party of joint carpenters and masons, destroyers.' 
Of course the ships were worthless. t. p. c. 
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For the Schoolmaster. 
ARITHMETIC. 

1. DlTide .008 by 60, 500 by .04, .9 by .9 ; multi- 
ply the sum of the quotients by .007 and divide the 
product by 100.1001 till four quotient figures are 
obtained. 

2. What part of 3 1-5 miles is 9 inches and 10 
7-11 rods ? 



3. 



4 3-5 .44 7-10 

+ 



.061 



.05 



.062^ 
46 "" 
149 



4. Get the amount of $989,875 for the time be- 
tween the dates, Dec. Uth, 1855 and March 17th, 
1859, at 5| per cent. 

5. I got a note for $696.42, payable in 5 months, 
discounted at a bank, and put the money received 
on interest for one year at 7i per cent. When the 
note became due I renewed it for 4 months by pay- 
ing the discount. When this note became due I 
renewed it for such a time that it became due at 
the end of the year, when I collected the sum due 
me and paid the note. What sum did I make by 
the transaction ? 

6. A merchant sold 2-5 his goods at a gain of 10 
per cent., i of them at a loss of 20 per cent., } of 
them at a profit of 25 per cent, and 1-10 of them 
at a discount of 5 per cent. How must he sell the 
remainder to neither gain nor lose by the entire 
transaction ? 

7. What must be the dimensions of a rectangu- 
lar field to contain 6 acres, if the width is to the 
length as 5 to 12 ? 

8. What is the area of a right-angled triangle 
if its perpendicular be 12 ft. and its base 4 ft. less 
than its hypothenuse ? 

9. What depth of earth must be removed from 
I an acre to fill a trench 30 rds. 4 yds. 2 ft. 6 in. 
in length, 6 ft. 9 in. wide and 5^ ft. deep ? 

10. I obtained from a bank for my note, paya- 
ble in 4 months 9 days, money enough to purchase 
a farm containing 20 rectangular lots each 15 rods 
wide, and in length 5 rods less than the distance 
between the opposite comers, and worth 87i cents 
per square yard. For what sum was the note writ- 
ten ? 

MENTAL ASITHMBTIC. 

1. If from 7 times the third of a number there 
be taken 60 more than the number itself ^ the 
number will still remain. Required the number. 

2. What number is that to wl ich if twice itself 
be added, and from the sum there be subtracted 5 
times, the half of the number, and the remainder 



be multiplied Dy i, and 3} be added to the pndaet, 
the sum will be 5^ less than | the number ? 

3. If I sell my oranges at 6 cents apiece I irooM 
gain 21 cents ; and if at 4J cents apiece I vosU 
lose 21 cents. How many oranges have 1 7 

4. A lad bought some apples at 4 for 3 centi, 
and as many more at 80 for a dollar. He nld 
them at 2 for 3 cents, and found he had gaiaed 
$1.25. How many of each kind did he buy ? 

5. A person being asked the time of day, wd 
that if to the time past noon be added its i, 11*12, 
}, f , and 1-6 the sum would be equal to 4^ thetiae 
to midnight. Required the time. 

6. A's money is to B*s as 13-20 to 4-5, bat iftcr 
A has spent $69 and B $75, A's money just eqvali 
B's. What had each ? 

7. A and B invest equal sums in trade. A 
loses a sum equal to 16} per cent, of his stock, 
when his money is 3-5 of B's. B gained $21.42. 
What did each invest ? 

8. A boy being asked the time of day, ansver- 
ed, that 5-6 the time past midnight is equal to 4-9 
of f the time to noon. What was the hour ? 

9. I bought goods for 90 10-11 per cent, of their 
real worth, and sold them for 8^ per cent, lessdiu 
their real worth. What did I gain per cent ? 

10. A boy can do a piece of work in 3-14 of a 
day and a man can do it in 3-23 of a day. In what 
time can both working together do it ? 

OBOORAPHT. 

1. What rivers have their sources near the east- 
ern boundary of Utah territory ? 

Answer. The head branches of the Colorado, 
the Rio Grande, the Arkansas, the Kansas, the 
North Fork and the South Fork of the Nebraska, 
the head branches of the Missouri, and the head 
branches of the Lewis. 

2. Describe the above rivers. 

3. What rivers have their sources near the 

western boundary of North Carolina ? 

Ana, The head branches of the Alabama, the 
Chattahoochee, the head branches of the Altama- 
ha, the Savannah, the head branches of the Saa* 
tee — which are the Broad, Saluda and Waterce,tlie 
Cape Fear river, the Roanoke, the head brandies 
of the Great Kanawha, the Bi^ Sandy, the laek- 
ing, the North Fork, Middle Fork and South Fork 
of the Kentucky, the Cumberland, the Clinch, the 

Holston and the Tennessee. 

4. Describe the above rivers. 

5. What rivers have their sources near Moaoti 

Brown and Hooker ? 

Ana. Oregon, Frazers, the head branches of tbe 
Mackenzies, the Peace, the Athabaska, the Nortk 
Branch and the South Branch of the Saskatcha- 

wan. 

6. Describe the ahove rivers. 

7. What rivers have their sources near tbe ei- 

treme western central part of Maine ? 

Ans. Connecticut, the Androscoggin, the £«>' 
nebec, the Penobscot, the St. Johns, the Chia- 
diere and the St. Francis. 

8. Describe the above rivers. 

9. Name and describe the remaining large nr* 
ers of North America. 

10. Rivers are of what nse ? 
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Wb have said that Julius Cesar conquered a 
portion of Britain in the year 54 B. C, but 
Britain formed no integrel part of the Roman 
Smpire until about a century later. The ciyil 
irara, that followed the death of Csesar, em- 
ployed the armies of the Romans within the 
limita of the Empire, and it was not until the 
year 43 A. D., in the reign of the Emperor 
Clandins, that the conquest of the island was 
fSsirly commenced. 

Many of the generals who successfully com- 
manded the Roman legions in Britain were more 
anxious to secure splendid triumphs at Romci 
than to add valuable proTinces to the Empire. 
Thia self-aggrandizement on the part of the 
generals, and a fierce Talor on the part of the 
natiTes, which at times rose to a sarage despera- 
tion, retarded the conquest of the island for 
many years. In the year 84 A. D., the domin- 
ion of the Romans was fully established as far as 
the firths of Clyde and Forth. The completion 
of the conquest thus far was largely owing to 
the genius of Julius Agricola, who goTemed 
the island during the reigna of Vespasian, Titus 
and Domitian. The virtues of Agricola, as a 
military leader and as a man, are clearly and 
beautifully delineated by Tacitus. He possess- 
ed not only the skill requisite to subjugate the 
Britons, but sufficient ability to introduce the 
Roman institutions and customs, and thus to 
incorporate the Britons into the Roman Empire. 

For upwards of three hundred years the Ro- 
man Empire extended from the snows of Cale- 
4<mia to the sands of Africa. Weakened by its 



very greatness and undermined by the luxnriea 
and vices of the imperial city, this mighty fabric 
of empire hastened to ruin. In the fifth centu- 
ry, the Goths and Vandals from the north — a 
relentless tide — swept over the fair fields of 
Italy, entered the seven-hilled city, and, with a 
fury that knew no pity, destroyed both the Ro- 
mans and their works. Those civil, social and 
literary institutions which had made Italy a 
radiating center of intelligence to all the Em- 
pire, were swept away and darkness settled 
down upon the troubled waters of society. 

We might easily infer that the Roman eagles 
no longer commanded respect in the distant 
province of Britain. The year 409 may mark 
the end of the Roman dominion. The legions 
were recalled to defend the Italian frontier. 
Britain was the last province acquired and the 
first to be abandoned. 

It was the policy of the Romans to introduce 
their institutions and language into the provin- 
ces subjugated by their arms. They knew that 
common institutions and a common language 
are bonds of union. 

The impress of the Latin language has never 
been effaced from those parts of continental 
Europe that once constituted a part of the Ro- 
man Empire. The Romans held dominion in 
Britain during a shorter period than in Gaul or 
Spain. 

But little of the Latin language remained be- 
hind them in the island. Some philologists af- 
firm that only twelve words remain in our lan- 
guage as mementos of the first Roman period* 
Among these are : street, from stratus, a word 
applied to the broad way that bisected their 
oampt ; coin, from Colonia, and c)i^ter| from 
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castrum, a camp, that tenninate some of the 
names of English towns. 

The conditions necessary for the amalgama- 
tion of the Latin and the native tongue did not 
exist in Britain while the Romans held the isl- 
and. They held it by military possession, and 
there was little of that intimate intercourse that 
follows the peaceable settlement of one people 
in the country of another ; little of that inter- 
mingling of interests and pursuits that an actiye 
trade between the two races would have secur- 
ed. The spread of the English language in In- 
dia illustrates the condition of the language of 
the Romans in England two thousand years ago. 
In those parts of India where the conquering 
race is brought in close contact with the natives, 
as in Calcutta and other places of trade, the 
English language is rapidly gaining ground ; 
while in other parts of India, dotted here and 
there with forts, garrisoned by English soldiers, 
the language of the country is but little, if at 
all, modified. 

The presence of the Roman forces in the isl- 
and was less effectual in introducing the Latin 
language, because those forces were made up in 
part of foreign mercenaries. Upwards of forty 
barbarous legions, it has been said, composed 
some of natives of Germany, some of Moors, 
Dalmatians and Thracians, served their time in 
the armies of the Empire, and settled upon 
lands in various parts of the island, principally 
upon the northern and eastern coasts and in the 
neighborhood of the Roman walls. 

After the Roman forces left Britain* and lib- 
erty was again restored, the Britons found them- 
selves in a worse condition than before. The 
Picts and Scots of Caledonia, or Scotland, were 
no longer awed by the presence of Roman troops, 
for the Roman eagle that had protected the 
Britons had flown to her evrie in the seven-hill- 
ed city, leaving them a prey to their northern 
enemies. The Britons, who had lost not only 
their liberty but much of their valor while sub- 
ject to the Romans, were unable to repel the 
fierce intruders, who were pressing like hungry 
wolves from the wilds of Caledonia. They once 
and again sent an embassy to Rome, praying 
that the Emperor would not abandon them to 
the ferocity of their northern foes. 

A third embassy was even more importunate 
than the two preceding. The British ambassa- 
dors bore to Etius, the commander of the impe- 
rial legions, a letter from their countrymen in- 
scribed with this pathetic title, « The groans of 
the Britona," The tenor of the letter oorfea*- 



ponded with the title. '• The baTbariaiia«'* sey 
they, •< chase us into the sea ; the eea, on tks 
other hand, throws us back upon the baibarians ; 
and we have only the hard choice left ua of pet* 
ishing by the sword or the waves." 

But <*the multitudes" were pontnng fiess 
the *• firozen north," marking their covree with 
fire, pillage and blood. The political fabric of 
the CsBsars was tottering and ready to fiiiH. Tbit 
inhabitants of Italy were too much engaged ia 
the struggle for their own safety to lend tbdr 
sympathies or their aid to the distant Britons. 

The Picts and Scots at length, satiated with 
plunder, retreated to their own mountain wilds. 
In the interval of quiet the Britons returned to 
their former homes. Fruitful seasona restored 
plenty. Some historians even maintain that the 
luxury and vice of the Britons were the cause 
of the evils that succeeded. Be that aa it may, 
their old enemies, the Picts and Scota, again 
descended upon them. 

The Britains at this time sought aid of some 
of the Gothic tribes living along the sonthen 
shore of the North Sea. The fertile fields and 
older towns of the Britons had been oljects of 
avarice to these Gothic tribes for some time. 
They at once began to cross the sea and settle 
in Britain, and this leads us to what Craik has 
thus stated to be the most important faet ia the 
history of the English language, via. : *• After 
the extinction of the Roman dominion, the 
country was in great part conquered, taken pos- 
session of and occupied, by certain tribes of 
Gothic race and language, whose deeoendsnts 
have ever since formed the bulk of its popula- 
tion." 

In order to understand more clearly the dur* 
acter, customs and language of these tribes, wt 
must first consider the origin, migrations and 
general characteristics of that division of tke 
human family called the Gothic race. 

J. c o. 



Pleasvbss awd Advamtaobs of Labob.— 
There is a very false notion in the world le* 
specting employment. Thousands imagine tbat 
if they could live in idleness they would be per- 
fectly happy. This is a great mistake. Stay 
industrious man and woman knows that noth- 
ing is so tiresome as being unemployed. Da^ 
ing some seasons of the year we have hoUdsyii 
and it is pleasing on these occasions to see tkt 
operative enjoy himself; but we have genenSf 
found that after two or three days' reerestkis, 
the diligent mechanic or laborer becomes ^nti 
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unhappy. Often he ^ighs oVer the wtetohed- 
aete of being idle. The fact ib, we are made to 
labor» and our health, comfort and happiness 
depend upon exertion. Whether we look at 
our bodies or examine our minds, eyerything 
teUs ua that our Creator intended that we should 
be aetiTO. Hands, feet, eyes and mental pow- 
era« ahow that we were bom to be busy. If we 
bad been made to be idle, a Tory large portion 
of our bodily and mental faculties would be 
redundant. — N§» York TMcher, 



Our Oountnr. 

BT RBY. DR. BETHVNli. 



Mains, ^om her farthest border, gives the first 

exulting shout. 
And from New Hampshire's granite heights the 

echoing peal rings out | 
The mountain farms of staunch Vermont prolong 

the thundering call ; 
liassachusetts answers-*-** Bunker Hilll"-«a 

watch-word for us all. 
fthode Island shakes her sea-wet locks, acclaim- 
ing with the free, 
And staid Cotmecticut breaks forth in sacked har- 
mony; 
The gstnt jdy of proud New York, loud as an 

earthquake's roar, 
Is heard firom Hudson's crowded banks to BHe's 

crowded shore. 
Kew Jersey, hallowed by their blood whd erst in 

battle fell 
At Monmouth*s, t*rinceton's, I'renton^s fight, joins 

in the rapturous swell. 
Wide Pennsylrftnia, stroll^ As wide, and true as 

she is strong, 
From every hill and valley pours the torretit-tide 

along. 
Stand np, stoat little DeleWare, and bid thy vol- 
leys roll : 
Though least among the Old Thirteen, we judge 

thee by thy soul 1 
fiark to the voice of Maryland I oter the broad 

Chesapeake 
UtT sons as valiant as their sires, in ciltin{)nadings 

speak. 
Virginia, nurse of Washington, and gtiardian of 

his grave, 
Kow to thine ancient glories turn the faithful and 

the brave i 
We need not hear the bursting cheer this holy day 

inspires. 
To know that in Columbia's cause '* Virginia never 



tires. 
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Fresh as the evergreen that waves above her sun- 
ny soil, 

North Carolina shares the bliss, as oft the patriot's 
toilt 



And the lana of Sumter, Marion, of Moultrie^ 

Pinckney, must 
Respond the cry, or it will rise e'en from theif 

sleeping dust. 
And Georgia, by the deAd Who lie along l^avan* 

nah's bluff, 
Full well we love thee, but we ne^er can love thee 

well enough : 
From thjr wild northefn boundary to thy green 

isles of the sea. 
Where beat on earth more gallant hearts than noW 

throb high in thee ? 
On, OU) 'cross Alabamlt's plainsi the ever-flowery 

glades. 
To where the Mississippi's flood the turbid Gulf 

invades ; 
There, borne from many a mighty stream ujkjn het 

mightief tide, 
Come dowli the swMling, Ibng huzzas from all that 

valley Wide, 
As wood-cfowned Alleghany's call, from all hei 

summits high. 
Reverberates among the rocks that pierce the sun- 
set sky ; 
While on the shores and through the swales, 'round 

the vast inland seas. 
The Stars and StripCs, 'midst Areeinen's songs, are 

flashing to the breeze. 
The woodsman, ftOm the mother, takes his boy 

upon his knee^ 
To tell him how their fathers fought and bled tot 

liberty ; 
The lonely hunter sits him down the forest spring 

beside. 
To think upon his Country's worth and feel hi^ 

country's pridfe ; 

While many a foreign accent, which our God cad 

understand, 
Is blessifig Him f6t hom^ tnd bread in this ftree^ 

fertile land. 
Tes ! when upon the eastern coast we sink to hap' 

py rest. 
The Day of Independence foils still onwitrd to the 

West, 
Till dies on the Pacific shore the shout of jubilee^ 
That iVoke the morning trith its voice along the 

Atlantic sea. 

O God ! look down upon the land which thou hast 

loved so well. 
Nor while the grass grows on the hill, and streams 

flow through the vale, 
May they forget their fathers' faith, or in theif 

covenant fail ! 
God keep the fairest, noblest lafad that lies beneath 

the sun-*- 
" Our country, our vrhole country, and our country 

ever one I " 



PooB authors set luxurious tables for othen« 
while starTing at their own* 
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From fhe New York Teaeher. 
True Ideal of the Teacher's Work. 

AX ADDBB8B, BT GBOBOB VT, HOflMBB. 

I can neyer think of addressing teachers with- 
out a trembling sense of responsibleness, and 
yet I neyer decline. Hope conquers fear. Hope 
bf doing something to aid you brings me here 
to-night. 

If one has an appropriate thought, it is a pri- 
vilege to stand before such an audience as this 
end utter it ; and though one should come here 
without a worthy thought, the influences around 
him could hardly fail to make him think and 
speak too. I seem to myself standing amidst a 
throng of many thousands. I see each teacher 
surrounded by pupils, all my audience. Teach- 
er and taught are in such connection, that the 
inner life-current passes through the circuit, and 
in touching the springs of the teacher's soul, I 
see all those thousands moTing responsive to 
the impulse. 

It is a great thing to lay one's hand upon a 
teacher's motives. To speak to a teacher is 
more than to speak to a king. Kings sit on 
lofty thrones and rule men, but teachers mold 
the children who are to make both king and 
kingdom. 

It is said of glorious John Milton, that when 
a young man, travelling and studying in the 
south of Europe, news reached him of the trou- 
bled state of affairs in England under the blind 
folly of Charles I., and the poet-politician hast- 
ened home to prepare the nation to meet the ap- 
proaching crisis, by educating youth. Could 
he have met a convention of teachets, touching 
the youth of England as you do the youth of 
New York, how gratefully he would have seiz- 
ed his opportunity ! 

Dark clouds are sweeping through our skies 
now. Our government, our nationality, the 
fruits of our fathers' toil and pravers and blood 
are imperiled, and our first duty is to put a 
foree into the field that can utterly annihilate 
this most wicked and gigantic rebellion the 
world ever saw. All must go who can, and all 
must give who can ; and everybody must hope 
inveterately, and not croak nor find fault when 
they don't know about what they complain. 
God speed the volunteers. 

But meantime there is work to be done at 
home. Our nation must be raised to the height 
of the momentous crisis before us. All must 
be ndsed, old and young, or we never can ao* 



complish our high destiny. There are 
of ignorance, and in this darkness are base sdf> 
ishneas and party jealousies and low-born sai- 
Hltion. Our people must get above all thos 
sins, and rise till they can appreciate the beaaty 
of virtue, and the nobleness of patriotism ; tmk 
the reform, in large measure, is to oome out of 
the hearts of the rising generation. Old trees, 
if crooked and gnarled, must remain sacfa. Ths 
cry must be, to the nurseries and head-spiiBgb 

If, for any reason, it were desirable to preml 
the waters of the northwest and the upper Iskes 
from flowing eastward and down the falls of 
Niagara, it would be vain to throw a dam across 
the rapids just above the cataract ; the mighty, 
hurrying flood, mustered from ten thousand 
head-springs, would laugh and make sport of 
the scattered obstructions. The better, the on- 
ly course, would be to go up to the head*quiDgi 
and little streams ; they might be turned at the 
will of the engineer, and lead to the ooean dovn 
the Mississippi and onward to the aea. 

And so it is in public affairs ; the energies of 
society applied to reform abuses, are greatly 
wasted in battling in the rapids of accumulated 
floods on the very edge of the precipice down 
which they plunge. Would we bless our coun- 
try, and for any reason we can not go to fight 
rebels and subdue rebellion, then we musttrsiB 
up the youth in the way they should go ; we 
must take care of the sweet springs and elesr 
brooks. Would we avert the doom tiiat comes, 
sure as the retributive law of God, upon na- 
tional unworthiness, we must strive to educate 
the rising generation to be better than their 
fathers. 

Teachers, as patriots you have enough to do. 
And the Christian philanthropist, who lovsshis 
fellow men better than natal soil, better tfasn 
birthright institution of freedom, better thsa 
anything beneath the heavens, who, like the di- 
vine Master, is willing to lay down life for his 
friends, might rejoice to meet you here ; for if 
he could All your hearts with his spirit, he 
would make you all his fellow laborers, sod 
send you forth to meet the throngs of children 
and youth on their way to the active duties of 
life, and to mold them to virtue, to magnaniini- 
ty and love. 

Men are slow to discern the power of teach- 
ing, to see how the destinies of individuals and 
nations turn upon It. A few days ago I hcaid 
an eminent teacher assert that he could tske t 
bright boy eight or ten years old« and in the 
course of two or three yeats» by bad trainiBg* 
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destroy hit moital aetiTity, and make him bIqk- 
gieh and etuptd and rednee him to the lowest 
terms of imbeeilitj ; he had proftindlj studied 
the sabject of ednoation. The capaeities and 
springs of the child's nature were all open to 
his view ; he knew where and how to lay his 
hand upon these springs, and call forth those 
gsnaa of capacity. Teaching, with him, was a 
definite science ; he had his methods to quicken, 
strengthen, sharpen and harmonize fticulties, 
and he knew how, by reyersing his prooessef, 
to bennmb, to weaken, to confound. Few peo- 
ple haTe any idea of such a power as this in the 
teschers of youth. It is known Tcry well that 
some teachers can help scholars more than oth- 
ers ; but this power of mental life and death 
oiper the scholar is seldom recognised. 

Horace Mann has compared a poor teacher to 
a non-conductor placed in the circuit of an 
electrical machine; he stands between know- 
ledge and the pupil's mind, an eifectual barrier. 
And the good teacher is a quick conductor, 
through which knowledge flows in to the schol- 
ar's mind. But the comparison is a weak one 
for Horace Mann to make. The good teacher 
is more than the best conductor, and the bad 
one is worse than any non-conductor. True 
teaching awakens the soul's energies, molds its 
inclinations, and fashions the will into charac- 
ter. It takes the elements of humanity and 
creates intelligence, power and moral beauty. 
It is like turning rough limestone to rich yarie- 
gated marble, or conrerting a barren waste into 
a verdant, fruitful landscape. 

Teachers, it is your profession I would mag- 
nify, and in order to do this, let me lead you to 
contemplate the true ideal of it. It is of great 
importance to us to be familiar with the highest 
ideals of our callmg or profession. The lawyer, 
the physician, the editor, have each a noble pro- 
fession, if nobly practiced ; and they ought to 
hsTe frequent seasons of thought upon the ideal 
of their occupations, lest by the influence of 
routine and custom, they sink into ignoble mo- 
ney-makers. The lawyer should be a minister 
of justice between man and man ; the physician 
a minuter of healing mercy to the sick and bruis- 
ed and broken in body ; and the editor a quick- 
ener of general intelligence and a voice for truth, 
right and humanity. 

The true morale of professional life should be 
an open vision to them every day. The clergy- 
man will aink into a mere master of religious 
Ibrms and ceremonies, a dedaimer of solemn 
phrases, a sanctifled showman, unless dsily he 



climbs up by thought end prayer, and contem- 
plates the ideals of his profession ; nothing else 
can save him from sinking into formalism and 
hypocrisy. Many a minister has come to this, 
who in the morning of manhood conscientiously 
took Ms ordination vows. There is no calling 
or profession in which it is so difficult as in 
yotirs to keep up to the true ideal, or indeed to 
have that ideal in sight. Every thing is against 
you. Your scholars are usually too young to 
understand what education means; they have 
no idea of the results of training and study ; 
can not imagine what good this or that exercise 
is to do them ; they are full of impetuous life, 
buoyant and restive under restraint; perhaps 
make fun for themselves out of your favorite 
methods. They perplex, weary and tire you 
out ; well is it if they do not disgust you or 
make you angry. A hundred roguish children 
make a very confused medium for a teacher to 
look through, at the beau ideal of his profes- 
sion. Your pupils, then, will not help you 
much. 

And, as a general thing, I fear you have rea- 
son to think the parents of your pupils do hot 
help you maintain a high thought of your pro- 
fession. What means this apparent indilferenoe 
of parents to the work and progress of theic 
children at schools ? An earnest, enthusiastic 
teacher, who is ready to give his best life to his 
scholars, imagines, as indeed he has a right to 
expect, that the parents of his pupils will heart- 
ily codperate with him ; and when he sees that 
they do not,— do not even take pains to know 
him, and never talk with him about their child- 
ren, except perhaps to find fault with his me- 
thods or discipline, — how can he help being dis- 
heartened ? how keep his enthusiasm from dy- 
ing out, and still hold in his soul the true ideal 
of educational influence ? And yet he must do 
this ; else it were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck and he were cast 
into the depths of the sea. Anything is better 
than to be a teacher with no morale, no true 
ideal — a teacher for the salary. But certainly 
I would not have teachers without salaries. 
Would that they were as well paid as singers 
and dancers. But no one should be a teacher 
who does not see a higher end of his labors 
than his salary. No one should be a teacher 
who cannot maintain enthusiasm in his profes- 
sion, and keep his Own soul at a good healthy 
moral temperature, though the parents of his 
pupils are as cold towards him as a Siberian 
winter. Then ministers are not always your 
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helpers as they should be. They are busy with 
many cares and labors. Many of them perhaps 
ftel less interest in the schools because, in the 
nature of things, the common school cannot be 
made a sectarian institution ) but whatever be 
the cause, the ministers and the schools both 
sufifer from the neglect of which I hear the 
teachers complain. The minister has no other 
opportunity of usefulness more important than 
that opened to him in the public schools. It is 
a sad mistake to neglect it. 

One other difficulty most teachers hare to 
contend with i they cannot go on with the same 
class of pupils till the course of school educa- 
tion is completed. One teacher is always in 
the rudiments, another on the next step above, 
and so on up to the highest grades of study. 
In such ceaseless repetition of lab6r, there Is 
danger that custom and routine will make the 
spirit dull and heavy. Many a teacher has tak- 
en a life- sleep upon the repetitious monotony of 
his occupation. Conscientious persons may fall 
here, grow weary of unvaried toil, lose sight of 
what ought to make them as men Inspired, and 
fall asleep* 

A friend of mine lives near some manufacto- 
ries which are visited by many travellers } he is 
^e busiest of working men, and yet he will go 
with his friends and show them all the curiosi- 
ties ; this he has done for years in despite of the 
monotony) and he does it, as one remarked 
lately, just as though each wonder was as fresh 
to him as to his tisitors who had never seen it 
before ; he even makes all believe that they have 
given him rare opporttinity for new enjoyment ; 
and indeed to him it is new enjoyment, for he 
so loves all ihen that he has enjoyment in their 
Joy. So the teacher must guard himself by 
loving his pupils, and be prepared to go through 
with an exercise for the fiftieth time, as though 
it were a fresh novelty ; and this can be done 
only by fixing the ideal of teaching in his heart. 
It must be fixed there, or restive, roguish child- 
yea and indifferent parents and repetitious exer- 
daet will turn the teacher into a guide-post, a 
lifeless fixture to direct poor, little weary trav- 
ellers up the hill of science. 

This ideal of education, what is it ; in the 
broadest sense and in general terms, what is it ^ 
The human being is not entirely created until 
educated ; man is not wholly man till, by all 
the appliances of teaching, the germs of this 
faculty are developed. It takes the cultivator, 
with his science of agriculture and gardening, 
to make the earth what Ood intended it to be« 



The husbandman helps God to create the land- 
scape in rich variety of field, meadow, ordarii 
with hills covered with, flocks and herds, sm! 
valleys -and plains waving with wheat and son. 
So the educator helps God create man. We 
sometimes cnll the rude savage, man in a stiAs 
of nature ; 'twere better to call him man hslf 
made ; he is not in the state of his naciire; ooi 
what he was intended to be ; like the prlmenl 
chaos, he is without form and void, and daik- 
ness broods over the mysterious deep of bii ea- 
pabiUties ; the more than six days' work of ed- 
ucation is yet to be done. Man most do Us 
part or the original design of our ereatum viU 
not be answered. God, with gradons benevo- 
lence, places his human family under a govenn 
ment of law. This law, the result of His viH« 
is exceeding broad; it touchea man in eTcry 
part of his nature ) as a mass of matter, as an 
organized body^ as an intellectual, moral, fpir^ 
itual being, it holds him subjects Laws of mat- 
ter, health, mental and moral development sod 
welfare, all are established, and man is subjsel 
to them, — for weal if he knows and obeys thtOi 
for wo if he infringes or violates themi Tbe 
law of gravitation man must obey, or by it be 
will be broken, crushed, ground to povder} 
the laws of health he must obey, or drsg his 
bodv^ feeble and wasted^ to an early grave. 
And for the spirit, not less than for the bodj« 
there are laws that roust be learned and obeyed 
in order to mental strength and spiritual wd' 
farCi Look at the savages, so poorly clad sod 
sheltered ; with so precarious a livelihood ; lia- 
ble to be swept off, a whole generation togetberi 
by famine or by pestilence ; with so little to en- 
joy and so little to hope for ) filled with super- 
stitions and beset with fears< And it is sU be- 
cause they do not know, and therefore canno( 
obey, the laws of God, touching body and spir- 
it, the world and themselves, to which they are 
subject. 



Or look at semi-barbariana } better dotbed 
and sheltered ) the means of sustenance moxv 
certain; life less exposed to violence and dii' 
ease ; with more to enjoy than the savage, be^ 
cause they know more of the laws of tbeir be- 
ing and of the v^orld in which they are piseed. 
And now look upon civilized oommnmties. Ttf 
what is their superior condition owing, M 
affluence, their improved health, their mnltipN 
facilities, their wider range of thoughts sad 
sympathies, their higher, nobler life } altogetkffi 
is it not because they have learned the lawi v 
God, and learned also to obey them } 
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In MMne respaets, all ha^e aeen how it U. 
Onoe man Itred where he was bom ; locomotion 
was difficult ; seas and oceans pat bound b to 
hia migrations. At length he found out certain 
laws of God in nature around, and construoted 
teasels ; but the winds are fickle helpers ; and 
in these latter days laws haye been discovered, 
and corresponding inventions made, which ena- 
ble man to ride upon the waters against wind 
and tide, and to fly over oceans and continents. 
In the lightnings laws hare been discovered, 
and by ingenious inventions, friends a thousand 
miles apart may converse together as if face to 
free. All this comes from hearing and obeying 
God's laws; they are everywhere and in all 
thinga ; and the civilized man differs from the 
savage chiefly in his better knowledge of these 
laws* in his superior skill in applying them, 
and in. his more implicit obedience to them. 
This is readily seen in regard to the body's con- 
dition and the outward life. Now, there are 
laws of God touching spiritual life, less obvi- 
ons, but as real, as certain, as the laws of gra- 
vitation, nutrition, steam, electricity. Some of 
tho fundamental laws of spiritual life have been 
made known by revelation, others are left for 
man to find out ( and the discovery and appli- 
eation of these laws and obedience to them, is 
the only way to the accomplishment of man's 
great destiny. 

Think now, for a moment, of man in the sav- 
age state, or of man as he ia in the vast territo- 
ries of semi- barbarism, or even of man as he is 
often found within the limits of civilization. 
In the midst of a world that God has filled 
with laws to bless him, but he does not know 
them ; possessed of capabilities that would make 
him lord of this lower world, and yet he is a 
poor creature ; there is no sovereignty in his 
soul ; superstition makes him afraid of his shad- 
ow ; circumstances overrule him, and the world, 
in which he might be so mighty, makes him its 
bond- slave. Let the human soul know, and 
skillfully apply and implicitly obey God's laws, 
and there is nothing below the heavens so grand, 
so imperial! But standing here ignorant of 
those laws, it is a poor, baffled, ban en, lost 
thing. Nothing is so sad, nothing but willful 
•in, nothing else is so to be deplored, as a soul 
that knows not the laws through which God 
would pour upon it blessings for body and for 
spirit. 

And now, teachers, I know no better defini- 
tion of education than this : It is the process 

of prepanny mon Md womim to tocotmr tbo 



Isws of Gk>d ; it is teaching them to live in har- 
mony with such laws, and yield them a willing, 
grateful obedience. This definition, at first, may 
seem to you vague ; but think of God's laws 
everywhere, in all things ; not a step, not a hair 
of our heads is without its law ; the cunning of 
the right-hand and the patient toil of the foot { 
thought, affection, habit, character, life, each, 
all have a law from God, and to know it is the 
science of all sciences ; to obey it is the •< wis* 
dom better than rubies." 

Those classes of children and youth in your 
schools come up to your minds, and you want 
something practical to aid you to do your duty 
to them. I would give you such aid. Think, 
then, of the grand ideal of teaching ; it is to 
prepare human beings to know God's laws and 
to live in harmony with them ; it is to coope- 
rate with God in creating and developing intel- 
ligence, virtue, magnanimity and power in his 
children. Does some one say ; « No, no, let 
us be practical. Boys and girls are to be edu- 
cated ; boys taught to be business men and get 
their living, and girls trained and accomplished 
to grace the homes in which they may preside* 
This is the work to be done, and let us attend 
to this." Yes, certainly, all this must not be 
neglected ; nor will it be neglected. Indeed, it 
will be best accomplished by that teacher who 
has the clearest vision of the true ideal of his 
proiession. That teacher will be most success- 
ful who acts with the broadest views, the deep- 
est insight, the highest motive. Let instructors, 
as they enter their school- rooms, adequately 
feel the dignity and importance of their work ; 
let them consider how they are called to aid in 
developing the powers and forming the charac- 
ters of their pupils. Fellew-workers with God, 
let them think how much they can do for their 
young friends, and they can hardly fail. Me- 
mory, perhaps, will tell them how much some 
faithful teacher did for them, and while their 
hearts overflow with gratitude, they will long 
to do as much for their pupils as was done for 
them. Oh, could teachers see how the drsti- 
nies of their pupils are committed to them, how 
their hand is laid upon the key-notes of life, 
and how, in after years — who shaU say but in 
after ages — their influences will be felt and dis- 
tinguished, their work would never become mo- 
notonous and dull, and they themselves would 
never lose their vital interest in education, nev- 
er become automatons in the teacher's desk. 

Keep your eyes fixed, then, and your hearts 
9»% upon the lUghett ide«l of joux work { it ii 
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to cooperate with God in filling the souls of 
your pupils with intelligence, virtue and power ; 
it is to enable them to perform faithfully, effec- 
tiyely, magnanimously, all the duties of life. 
Or, to take our definition before given of edu- 
cation — it is to prepare men and women to dis- 
cover and thoroughly know all the laws of God 
amidst which their being lies, and to live in 
harmony with them. There can be no more 
practical view of education than that which this 
definition gives. Every exercise in a good pub- 
lic school bears upon the point which this defi- 
nition presents. The child learning to read is 
preparing to discover and know the laws of 
God, in its being and in the universe. Every 
exercise that quickens, sharpens, strengthens the 
faculties, that forms habits of accurate thinking, 
close observation, moral reflection, and of will- 
4 ing obedience, helps to prepare the pupil to dis- 
cover and to obey the great laws which control 
human life ; laws whibh touch iis at all points ; 
we live in them as in the air that surrounds us. 
To know these laws of God is the science of all 
sciences. You would make your pupils useful, 
prepare them for business, certainly ; and let it 
be your object to prepare them to discover and 
know the laws of God, around and within them, 
and to live in harmony with those laws, and 
you will give them the grandest practical edu- 
cation, the best, the noblest fitting for business. 
This boy is to be a mechanic, and that a sailor, 
and that a merchant ; let it be your object to 
prepare them to discover quickly and obey readi- 
ly the great laws of God amidst which each 
will act. I know no better term to designate 
the result of education than common sense, the 
combined result of all faculties, the sense of all 
senses — wide intelligence, the intuition, as it 
seems, of all knowledge. 

Let the young man who has been educated 
up to this grand common sense, go and stand 
among a company of laborers, no matter wheth- 
er they be at work upon stone or brick or tim- 
ber, he will not observb them one hour without 
seeing where time and strength might be saved, 
or some improvement made ; he is quick to per- 
ceive the nature of things, to detect the laws of 
God in those materials, in that work, and he is 
skillful to fall into harmony with them. So 
with both boys and girls, let them be educated 
up to this grand common sense, to this quick 
appreciation of the nature of things, to this 
high knowledge and this sublime obedience, 
and they are prepared to live. 

I am painfiilly aware how imperf^Qtly I bi^ye 



spread before you the thoughts that are in my 
mind about teaching ; but I hope yon havt 
caught a glimpse of the true ideal of the teaeb- 
er* B work. It is not the money, the liveUhood 
it may secure ; nor is it merely the aooomidith- 
ment of your scholars in the daily studiei of 
your schools. The livelihood is hardly earned, 
and should be had, and more and better than is 
usually given ; and your scholars should be 
perfect as possible in every school exerdse. 
But let the teacher magnify his office ; let him 
remember that he is doing something more than 
teaching boys to do hard sums in arithmetie* 
The good teacher is helping God create and de* 
velop immortal beings and crown them with 
glory and honor. 

Teachers, you have an honorable profenion. 
May blessings rest upon the scenes of your la- 
bor. No work is better than yours. Let the 
vision of a true ideal stand open before you to 
make you patient with perplexities, fresh snd 
vital though worn with fatigue, and iterestxng 
to your pupils as the teller of new stories, in the 
numberless repetitions of your daily 



For the Schoolmaster. 
Sunny Graves. 



Thou smile of God, sweet sunny ray, 
That maketh all our graves aglow, 

Thy light was caught from Heaven's own day. 
And fired by God*8 own hand, I know. 

Oh ! Father, let me learn from this 
How warm, how sunny is thy love. 

Like the mild sunbeam's gentle kiss. 
That leads us to our home above. 

And like the sunlight on the sod. 

Type of the resurrection mom. 
May my bowed soul look up to God 

With joy and loving newly bom. 

For sure the grave is black and deep 
And darkly rests the shadow there ; 

If on its breast the sunlight sleeps, 
My soul will trust my Father's care 

To make all darkness bright in Heaven, 
To make all doubtings strong in God, 

And every grief His hand has given 
Shall bud and bloom like Aaron's rod. 

Sept. 14, 1862. x. c. p. 



A competent and faithfiil teacher new ovm 
any gratitude to his pupils or his patrons ftr 
their confidence and patronage. 



Chabitt would lose its good name wen it ift- 
^uefio^ hj no me^ § ii|9t;Y9 H himm F««* 
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For the Sehoolmaster . 

The Bensa of Bight and the Taonlty of 
BzpraMion. 

(ConiHUJD 7BOM Faob 18d» JUMB NuMVitm, 1861.) 

FoBX. Let the shutters on one side of the 
school- room be closed, udmitting light from the 
other side only. Place upon your desk, where 
9X1 the scholars can see it, a cubical block of 
wood ; let its outlines be sketched by your pu- 
pils, and then call their attention to the strong 
light on one side of the cube and to the deep 
shadow on the other. Let them notice the po- 
sition of this shadow with respect to the block, 
its shape, where it is deepest and how it pales 
away into the full light. They have used their 
eyes ; now, as their drawing- teacher, show them 
how, by their hands, to express, to represent on 
paper, what they hare seen. This may be their 
first lesson in drawing a shadow, perhaps their 
first in carefully, consciously, noting one ; but 
probably from earliest infancy, the testimony of 
their eyes concerning lights and shadows has 
been daily supplemented by that of their hands, 
the seat of the sense of touch. Inferences re- 
garding the forms of bodies have been drawn 
from these dat% combined, and correct conclu- 
sions respecting them reached, by a series of 
unconscious mental actions not to be doubted, 
through which the subtle mind has added to the 
stores of its mysterious knowledge of matter. 

Place now on your desk, bodies of less and 
less simple form ; note the strong lights, deep 
•hadows and softer shades, all of which are to 
be represented on paper as before. The human 
Ibrm, the face especially, with one side only to- 
wards the light, forms a difficult and and excel- 
lent study. 

C0L0&. How many of you think this a pret- 
fiower? Can any little boy or girl tell me the 
name ot this color i Well, Mary, what is it } 
Yellow ? John, what color do you think it to 
be ( How many of you think that it is yellow } 
Who can show me anything else in the room 
that is yellow } A ribbon ; a dress ; the cover 
of a book ; the cover of a pamphlet ; another 
flower and the graining of the door. Do you 
know any other flowers that are y ello w } What, 
to many of you } Tell me their names. But- 
ter- cup; Tulips Cowslip I Dandelion; Crocus 
and PtinnTOse. Do you think yeHow a pretty 
eolorf I think it is. How glorious the yellow 
in the autumn woods ; Ui prettier than the reds, 
tlKmgh it it not the fashion to say so. What 
VMCal it fillow ^ Do you kaow any birdt witb 



yellow in their plumage ? any butterflies with 
golden spots? any fishes with golden scales > 
any gilded beetles ? Golden the com ; golifen 
the sunset clouds ; golden these tropical fruits, 
the cheeks of these ripe apples. 

Having on one day called the attention of the 
scholars to some color, as yellow, the next day 
I would carry in strips of blue paper or cloth, 
blue flowers or liquids ; let the scholars point 
out the blue dresses, the blue eyes and the blue 
paper in the room, carefully noticing yourself 
whether any of the class are partially oolor- 
blind. Carry in reds ; vary your exercisee ; 
continue them in a variety of ways, for lessona 
in color can be varied almost infinitely. Some 
of them can be made very difficult both as re- 
gards perception and description. How hard to 
tell the colors of the earths and stones ; how 
much harder to name them. 

I deem it superfluous to show that these ez- 
ercies in color for primary schools are useful 
and mteresting, and are a healthy discipline for 
the mind. How recondite the terms of the art- 
ist for the numberless hues in the landscape ; 
how sensitive and discriminating his eye ; how 
copious even the language of the shops for the 
colors of their fabrics ; how much some of us 
lose through psrtial color-blindness; how ne- 
cessary is a good eye for color for the botanist, 
zodlogist and ornithologist : look at the phra- 
ses used in this fruit-book by the horticulurist 
to express the delicate shades of color, on hia 
apples, his grapes, plums, peart, cherries and 
berries. Thus color is poured out profusely eve- 
rywhere ; the Deity made it for man to enjoy ; 
let our children learn to see it and to describe it 
by appropriate terms. 

NvMBBR. Now, my little boys and girlt, I 
will teach you something new. What is it ? I 
will tell you its name by and by. How many 
would like to learn something to-day ) What, 
all of you? And will you look dotely and 
listen attentively ? Then we will go on. 

What is this in my hand ? A bean ? Yet, 
and how many beans are there in my hand } 
Can any one tell ? Yes, Liszie knows ; one 
bean. Notice what I say ; there is one beaa. 
What did I say ? — there is one bean, — that It 
right. How many beans are there here ? One. 
How many here? One. What did you tay 
there is here ? One bean. 

What have I in this hand ? One bean. In 
this hand ? One bean. Now I put them to- 
gether on the table : how many beant are there I 
OHO bo«n tad one bo»n. That Si right; hat 
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can any one give me a name by which to call 
them^ I will gire you a name : be esrefiil now ; 
one bean anH one bean are two beana. How 
many did I say } What make two beans I 

How many can pick out one bean ? Tou may, 
John, and you, Mary. Now put them togther. 
How many beans now ? James, you may get 
me two beans ; Lizzie, two books ; John, one 
pencil and one pencil ; how many are both of 
them.^ 

Here is one bean more. Now, how many 
haTe I here } Two beans and one bean are how 
many? Who will try to remember? Two 
beans and one bean are three beans. How ma- 
ny beans, did I say ? Three. Can you, James, 
pick out three beans ? and you, Mary ? Let the 
rest look on while James counts out three beans. 
There ?— one ; and there ? — two ; there ? — three. 
To say, in this way, one, two, three, is to count. 
What is it ? What is it to count, or what is 
counting ? Very well. John, you may bring 
me three pieces of chalk; Mary, t^o books; 
James, three pencils; and Lizzie, two pens. 
That will do for to-day. 

Second Day, Reyiew yesterday's lesson. How 
many beans are there here ? Three. How ma- 
ny here ? Two. Here ? One. Put this bean 
there ; place another beside it ; how many are 
there now? Take one away; how many are 
left ? If you place one bean by one bean, how 
many beans have you ? Try it ; take this bean, 
and this ; how many are there ? If you take 
one bean from two beans, how many are left ? 
Try it. How many beans added to one bean 
make two beans? Try it. One bean taken 
from two beans leaves how many beans. Try 
it. 

Well, says some one, you would haye a child 
learn firom observation only ; books he is not to 
study ; what he sees, hears and feels, that shall 
he know ; nothing is to be learned from the tes- 
timony of others, as second hand ; arithmetical 
tables are to be discarded. Not ho ; my wish 
is not to learn from observation solely, but in 
part, at least, which is not generally done. I 
appeal to all who remember their earlier school 
days, in support of this assertion. The memo- 
ry is a very useful, a highly important faculty; 
books cannot be dispensed with in teaching; 
oan you wisely dispense with observation ? Can 
you safely crush out any littte attempt on the 
part of the boy to see for himself, to ascertain 
by trial, to investigate ? I think not. Make a 
proper use of both books and memory ; prepare 
tl^e way fqr using them by. pnita^ ex«rdfes. 



By a judidons use of beans, kem^ of 
and apples, the child should be i&tiod«oad to 
each new operation in arithmetic ; espeGsally t» 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and divi- 
sion ; to fSactors, multiples and firactiona 
teachers generally succeed the best in 
arithmetic who daily illustrate the operatioMS 
therein by reference to visible and tangible ob- 
jects. 

Lbkoth. 1. Ahwohde Ltngth, ToetmveytiM 
idea of length, take a string, and asking your 
class to give attention, place the thmnb and &»•- 
finger of the left-hand, which hold the stifaig 
tightly, on a comer of some book oa the table ; 
then, slipping the string through the thumb end 
fore-finger of the right-hand, pass it along the 
edge of the book till it stops at another eoiaer ; 
new hold up before the class that portion of the 
string that measures the length of the edge from 
end to end ; say nothing in explanation of what 
you have done, but ask some one of them to do 
the same. They will make awkward attempts 
at first, but with a little help from you will aooa 
learn to get the length of the edge of any box, 
book, table or desk you may ask for. 

2. Comparative Length, Again, get on the 
string the length of the end of the book ; apply 
this portion of the string to the side of the 
book; it does not reach the whole distanoe. 
Compare in the same way the length of differ- 
ent edges and lines found in the room. Hen 
the child sees that some lines are longer than 
others ; he gets an idea ef comparative length. 

3. Having found, by means of the atring, the 
inequality of the lengths of lines, let the popfl, 
by experiment, ascertain by how much one 
length exceeds another. This is aheohtte d^cr- 
enc0, the result sought in arithmetic by iuUrac^ 
tioti* 

4. Take any short line ; find, by trial, how 
many times it is contained in a longer line. In 
arithmetic we call this process dtvittoA, and/ir- 
toring when the one quantity is contained a 
whole number of times in the other. 

Because of the necessity he feels of oomma- 
nicating to his fellows his ideas of length, msa 
has fixed upon lines of certain extent and gifoi 
them names — the inch, the foot, the pace, ysrd« 
fathom, rod or pole, chain, furlong, mile snd 
league — by which they may be readily kaowa. 
In a rude and semi-eiviliaed state his notioas of 
length were not very definite, as may be ssea 
from the original meaning of many of the tenai 
just mentioned, the aamea of obgeeta which hats 
no c^nstantf uny^ffyiai len^ ^focistfad> 
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▼•aeed there was Mt a need for uniti of length 
better defined, bttt* on trying tp find some stand- 
ard inTaiiable and indestniotible, unexpected 
dUftcultiee arose, which have been OTercome on- 
1 J by great skill on the part of the astronomer 
and the engineer. We, in this country, how- 
erer, do not enjoy the adrantages of this im- 
pvoTed system of measurement, but haye to con- 
tent ourselves with comparatiyely rude, though 
pvetty definite units of measure. 

tf . De^ite Length* A foot-rule, a yard-stick 
aftd a meausuring tape are now to be given to 
the pupil. From these he is to get accurate 
ideas of an inch, foot, yard and other linear 
units. Then he is to determine, . by careful 
measurement, the lengths of books, desks, win- 
dow-sills and doors, of the floors and walls of 
the sohool-room. He is to judge by his e3re the 
length of a line and then find how nearly right 
he was in his judgment. 

Let the teacher ask such questions as these : 
Will yon draw a line on the black-board as 
long as that desk > as the distance between the 
two desks ? as the length of the table > Which 
is the longer, this wand or the table ? the win- 
dow- sUl or this pannel of the door } the height 
of the stove or the distance around it? the 
height of this black hat or the distance around 
it? How many times is the height of this 
hUek-board contained in its length ? How ma- 
ny feet long is this room ? how many feet broad ? 
How many inches longer is this book than that ? 

DiSTAiroB. Length is a term used respecting 
objects ; distance of the space intervening be- 
tween two objects, sometimes measured on the 
ground, sometimes in the air ; as the distance 
of one tree from another in a level field ; of the 
top of a spire Irom the comer of a lot. The 
chain is the instrument commonly used to mea- 
sure distances and it is -^tM to have boys know 
how to use it. Let them find how many rods 
long this field and that street are; let them 
measure off a mile on each of the roads leading 
firom the school -room door ; it will make their 
ideas of the lengths of mountain chains and 
rivers all the more definite. k. 



Livnro was cheap enough in olden time. 
Socrates was supposed to have lived upon an 
ineome of seventy-five dollars; but he lived 
worse than a slave. His coat was shabby, and 
he wore the same garment winter and summer ; 
be went barefooted ; his chief food was bread 
and water ; and as he engaged in no business 
to mend hie estate or income, it is not wonder- fields and told them the thrilling stories of the 



Fxma the lows Instnietor. 
Six Montha in a Primary SohooL 

WpuLD the readers of the Instructor like to 
know my experience in teaching a primary 
school ? It is needless to say how I happened 
to be placed in such an unexpected position ; 
but you can imagine my surprise the first morn- 
ing when I looked around on my scholars, about 
fifty in number, the oldest not more than eleven, 
to see not more than half-a-dozen that looked 
intelligent. Yet I afterward found some of the 
richest ore beneath the roughest surface. Dir- 
ty, ragged and staring, my school looked any- 
thing but inviting. What should I do } Only 
sight out of fifty knew their letters, and but 
three had books. I had never printed a word, 
and was ashamed to make my awkward hiero- 
glyphics, as I was every moment expecting the 
directors and the principal. Oh, how much 
rather would I have worked out a proposition 
in algebra or geometry than put one sentenoeon 
the board. •« Heaven helps him who helps 
himself," I thought, and to work I went. 

I seated the scholars in classes, showed them 
some pictures, told them a story about the draw- 
ing with which they were most pleased, then 
by questions had them relate as much of it as 
they could remember. I practiced them for 
some time in going quietly to and from class, 
in the order in which they sat. At last they 
were ready for the lesson. I showed them the 
picture of an ox ; had them tell me what it 
was — whether a bird or an animal ; of what 
color oxen were ; what they ate and drank ; 
how they slept ; for what they were used, etc. ; 
snd at last told them that by the next day they 
should tell me the difference between the hoof 
of a cow and of a horse. I then put on the 
board the sentence, « It is an ox " ; and thus 
they learned to read and spell at the same time. 
By the end of the term the class that did not 
know a letter had read through the First Read- 
er intelligiblg to themselves and to those who 
heard them. 

I had never taught small children before, and 
I puszled my brain night and day to get the 
best plan of mingling recreation and instruction. 
I procured suitable maps, and taught them geog- 
raphy orally, mostly about the United States. 
They could sing the capitals beautifully; and 
an orator might have envied me my attentive 
audience as X pointed out the principal battle" 



fol that his wife soolded. 



Bevolutionary war. One day, when the usual 
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exercises seemed a little tiresome to both teacher 
and scholars, I tamed to the map and pointed 
out Yorktown ; told them of the surrender of 
ComwalUs, and, after showing them a picture 
where the sWord is deliyered into the hands of 
the Yictors, said, in conclusion, <* And now, 
boys, which beat^" One little fellow, who 
had been bending far forward in his eagerness 
to hear, sprang from his seat, and clapping his 
handSf shouted, ** We beat. Miss G. } we beat, 
and the Americans." They had preriously 
learned " Yankee- Doodle," and undefitood it s 
I started the tune as I hung up the picture, and 
you can imagine how they sung ; it would hare 
done your editorial ears good to have heard 
them. You may be sure they resumed their 
studies -* printing words, counting pebbles, 
drawing squares, writing numbers, etc. — with 
aaest. 

I insisted on cleanliness, and secured it; 
taught calisthenics by songs conneoted with 
physical exercises. I excited a spirit of emu- 
lation as to who would print the most neatly, 
and show the most expedition and neatness in 
writing' numbers. 

At first they talked and whispered incessant- 
ly, and I could not prcTent it ; but I explained 
and illustrated' the principle of self-goTemment, 
•as applying equally to large and small pupils. 
I told them that I was there to teacht and each 
ehild was there to govern one mind and tongue, 
one pair of hands, ears, eyes and feet ; and If 
eaeh child did its duty, how much more efiect- 
uaUy and pleasantly I could do my part. And 
by judiciously commending and rewarding those 
who were still, and keeping every pair of little 
bands and eyes busy most of the time, I suc- 
ceeded in having as quiet a school as any teach- 
er could' possibly desire. 

In a few days I learned to print as readily as 
1 wrote, and during the term I gained the pow- 
er of interesting children as I never could be- 
fore. 

I have not time to tell you of how the little 
ones impatiently waited for the hour of our dai- 
ly object-lesson, nor of how much pleasure both 
soholars and teacher derived from it. 

Indeed, I think I have been greatly benefited 
by my experience in this branch of teaching* 
But the ■< conclusion of the whole matter " is 
that, though I have taught in the high schools 
of the East, and in some good schools West, I 
.have never had a more pleasant and entertain- 
ing school than the primary department of — *-. 

Glbanb»« 



For the 8ehodliiuffttcr. 
Impro vemenle tn Siudiea Ailisd to 

We cannot leave out of view some evidences 
of real progress in btanches* of study akin to 
grammar. Analysis In its details has sprung 
up and greatly developed in the memory of 
more than one of my readers. Etymology of 
words and the study of words in general is 
grown into a living and beautiful science, whose 
results are recently shown by the eelelirated 
Dean Trench to be within the comprebenaioB of 
common readers. Even the art of spelling is 
rendered more easy to young students in ov 
schools to-day bjr means of spperior methods 
of gf ouping words so that they can readily be 
associated and learned. The dictionary is now 
a common hand-book, while not many yeaie 
ago it was placed too high on the shelves for lit* 
tie word- gatherers to reach. 

We have thus a kind of gradual eeuxee maik< 
ed roughly out, that is too valuable as well as 
too practical wholly to overlook. Analysb 
rudely separates the language into a somewhat 
roughly- made catalogue of elements, treating of 
the mote obvious, and at the same time the more 
general dirisions of sentences. Grammatical 
etymology, or parsing, carries these divisione 
more intimately out and clasaifiee words. Ety- 
mology, or The Study of Words aecording to 
the mode of Trench, cuts in parts the word it- 
self, treating of roots, with their prefixes, suf- 
fixes or other elements ; while Orthography, of 
spelling, separated wotds into letters, or sylla^ 
bles and letters. It is not until recently thai 
the mode of studying the language I have just 
sketched has beeti fully brought into view. This 
is not yet made practical, yet it is the only com« 
plete view of the study of our language worthy 
of even a young student, f'or simply to parse 
or analyi^e is not sufficient to any disceming 
pupil, as must have been seen by my former pa^ 
pers on the subject of grammar. 

It is very erident that in all science the r«de 
outline should first be presented to the learner. 
Then are to be considered the more intricate and 
definite subdivisions of the subject, and last of 
all, laws are to be deduced and learned for pcao- 
tical use. Following, then, the course here stat* 
ed, it would be weU if the science of gramasr 
were conformed to this standard. And it might 
be that the very order of enumeratioa made in 
the paragraph, beginning at the rougher outlines 
of the science and closing with the nicer dis- 
tinctions of syllables and roots, by and by« 
when the science of our language is better wh 
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dentood, shall be the beet method of coming co 
tn ondentaBding of the fonndations of gram- 
mar. This order and this foUness of detail 
esnnot be wholly ignored. As to the order, I 
may say that I think no one who has leatned or 
taught English will dispute that by far the most 
interesting commencement of grammar is by 
spplieation of the form of analysis as taught by 
Prof. Oreene, and this, it must be conceded, is 
quite an important consideration. As to the 
breadth of the course thus mafked out, I can- 
not think it could be shortened, and I aih sure 
if it were wAl written out by an experienced 
hsnd, no half-way mode of studying English 
would be longer satisfactory to intelligent men. 

HeHBT CULBlt. 



Ae Way by Which ^e Iidd Thee. 

Wnm we reach a quiet dwelling 

On the strong, eternal hills, 
And our praise to Him is swelling 

Who the Tast ereation fills ; 
When the paths af prayer and duty, 

And affliction all are trod. 
And we wake and see the beauty 

Of out SaTioar and our God \ 

With the light of resurrection, 

When our changed bodies glow^ 
And we gain the whole perfection 

Of the bliss begun below ; 
When the life that flesh obsclireth 

In each tadiant form shall shine, 
And the joy that aye endureth 

Flashes forth in beams dirine ; 

While we wave the palms of glory 

Through the long eternal years. 
Shall we e'er forget the Story 

Of our mortal griefs and fears ? 
Shall we e*er forget the sadness 

And the clouds that huog so dim,-* 
When our hearts are filled with gladness 

And our tears are dried by Him I 

Shall the memory be banished 

Of His kindness and His care. 
When the wants and woes are Tsnished 

Which He loved to soothe and shard ? 
And the way by which He lead us, 

All the grievings which He bore ; 
All the patient love He Uught us,— 

Shall we think of them no mora ? 

Tes ! we surely shall remember 
How He quickened us from death — 

How He fanned the dying ember 
With His Spirit's glowing breath ; 

We shall read the tender meaning 
Of the sorrows and alarms, 



As we trod the desert, leaning 
. On His everlasting arms* 

And His rest will be the dearer 

When we think of weary ways. 
And His light will seem the clearer 

As we muse on cloudy d^ys. 
0, 'twill be a glorious morrow 

To a dark and stormy day ! 
We shall recollect our sorrow, 

And the streams that pass away. 



For the Sehoolmaster. 
The Taaohar in Sobocl and o«t of BohooL 

How different are the personal opiniona of 
teachers in regard to thidr Vacation ; its aim and 
their duties. Some haTe cleat, well-defined 
views with a praotice^correspondlng $ some are 
irague and aimless, whUe the ideas of othete 
may be correct but they bring no £rtdt to per- 
fection. To the first belong such as labor not 
only tot money, but from an e^ual loTe of the 
work. To the second class, those who want 
the pecuniary recompense, therefore the school. 
To the third, such as meah.well but so often 
fluctuate in their ideas and methods that they 
enjoy no permanent success. Here, then, ars 
three classes, and for the sako of the scholars, 
if for no other reason, etery teacher ahould 
honestly decide to which he belongs, and pro- 
nounce judgment upon his motives and practice* 
Like teacher, like school. True, and for thd 
proof of this, Visit the yarious schools in our 
goodly city here» Yonder building is in the 
care of one whose keen eye, tranquil brow and 
firm deportment silently subscribe to the Paa« 
Une idea, — not as though I had already attain- 
ed, but I press fowaid toward the prixe of the 
high calling. See that eter-vigilant inspector, 
as with book in hand, a daas arranged around 
the room for instruction, twenty or thirty pu- 
pils in the seats at study, he attends at once td 
the governing and the Instruction. Watch close- 
ly } there seems to be nothing attended to, aave 
the recitation. Look agaiu ) did you notice that 
black- eyed boy with his head bent almost upon 
his desk? Mischief there; for see, his seat- 
mate is convulsed with laughter. What will 
the teacher do } The class is on a hard prob* 
lem, all the others are at work ; will he stop 
his recitation, publicly draw the attention of the 
studious ones by speaking, or let it go ? Nei- 
ther, he meets the eye of the delinquent, and 
his glance is a command, one wave of the fingeri 
one decided gesture, and the work ia done. 
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There is a great deal ia the ideas suggested b j 
the methods of such a disciplinarian. Public 
reproof often multiplies misdemeanors. For 
instance, the scholars are all informed that some 
of their mates are in mischief; the spirit of mis- 
chief takes possession of them, and they, who 
a few moments previous, were studious and un- 
conscious of proceedings around, having their 
attention arrested, their own inclinations to 
■port awakened, commence similar proceedings 
and copy the example of their mirthful neigh- 
bors. 

It requires no slight degree of tact and shrewd- 
ness to deal with different pupils so as to tell up- 
on the school effectively. There may be found 
four or five at once, all deficient upon one par- 
ticular point, perhaps a lack of application. 
Not one can be dealt with as the others. To 
reprove one might be best for him, but it would 
have no effect on the others, and the skillful 
instructor whispers a few words of encourage- 
ment to a second, appeals to the pride of a third, 
praises a fourth, (judiciously, of course,) and 
demonstrates to the last, a presuming, careless, 
obstinate youngster, the practical benefits aris- 
ing from a discreet, efficient use of the ratan. 
Oh ye modem ** moral suasionists," ye modern 
** philanthropists," strike the words of the wise 
man from the Bible, and show to the world by 
your own practice, that obediense and the best 
good of the young are secured permanently 
withwU the use of the rod ; show your faith by 

works instead of words, and it is enough. 

• 

Visit another school, in care of one of that 
oLaas which seeks the teacher's berth for money's 
sake. Well ! appearances do not seem to indi- 
cate this, but just talk with the teacher, and 
soon you will discover his aim. He does not 
like aohool-keeping, it is complete drudgery, 
AG private instruction is offered to those whose 
slower minds need somewhat more of it than 
those more brilliant and easy to learn. The 
stated duties of each day are attended to just 
fiuthfttlly enough to incur no censure, but the 
hour for dismission comes and ere the pupils 
are all gone from their room the teacher is 
« homeward bound." No more to be done af- 
ter twelve and five o'clock. No more responsi- 
bility after thote hours. Results : the children 
rushing out of the building, screaming in the 
streets, rude in oonversation and eserting a bad 
influence on those who, under the care of more 
conscientious, watchful persons, would be gen- 
tle and well-behaved. 

Then there are teachers who are ever trying 



new plans without completing any. It Is ast 
advisable to fall into one stereotyped mediol, a 
beaten track ; there is danger of becomtag, ss 
our Superintendent has it, ** a fossilized peda> 
gogue." The ideas of such an indiTidual ma 
limited and he can discern no good beyond Yk 
own line of vision. But to be forever plauoig, 
systematising, and guided so mueh by impal- 
siveness. Is mere childish work. 'Tis wd ts 
try new plans after first deddiB^ if tbsy bs 
worth a trial. If so, '• hold fast that wUflk is 
good." 

Thus much for the teacher tit school, and now 
a few thoughts in reference to him out of sdiool. 

As teachers vary in reference to their opeta- 
tions in school, their faithfulness (&ithfalaes8 
of the heart as well as the letter) ao do they 
differ in the amount of attention they give ts 
school matters in the time, which in one sense 
and to a certain extent, is their own. Do not 
rise indignantly, brother and sister ^^f^h*^^ 
and condemn what you may be pleased to term 
a needless theorising on •* devotedness." We 
by no means intend to say that immediately on 
leaving school you should commence racking 
an already weary brain to devise aome plan fat 
bringing up your classes, or for r^modeUin^ the 
very peculiar di^ositions of excessively tncoB- 
patible youth, or of sitting down in this ex- 
hausted condition before a pile of treatises on 
penmanship, tomes on elocution, &c., &G. Ah, 
no ! we ourself know what it is to get all tind 
out and be glad to enter the predncta of hosM. 
But this we do mean : No teacher can poesiUj 
succeed who gives his school a comparativBij 
slight amount of thought in hia own tiaa 
How many are there who are prepared to eoa- 
duct a recitation when the hour comes for it? 
It is hardly prudent to appear befoie pvpiU 
without having fiftt looked over tlm lessen of 
the day and digested it mentally, before pisssnf- 
ing ideas to the class. This does not reqoin 
such a vast amount of time, and certainly ii 
very beneficial. Has a hard case requiring dis- 
cipline occurred during the session, or is At 
heart saddened by seeing that thoso who are m- 
der our care are really behind those in the esre of 
others } Let us think upon such matten in tke 
stillness of home and quietly, yet firmly, deeide 
what to do, then do it. Plan out of school isd 
perseveringly perfect in school. In sessons ef 
leisure compare notes with fellow-laborers vte 
are considered preeminently succesaftil ; fiirtini 
simple hints are gained of far more prseCiMl 
importance than can be obtained tnm wcO viit- 
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ft&esMyt, Bj no means is ezteniiTe reading 
to be ignored. Teachere need this for their own 
good ; but unless *< the root of the matter be in 
them/' unless they possess natiye strength of 
mind, skill and taot, all such reading will never 
give rise to a perfect school, •• IndiTiduals," 
says a certain preacher, **may possess . great 
kmnoladg^ and f et be destitute of wisdom." 
Fellow teacher, the remark will bear studying. 

In summing up these ideas let us ponder one 
quicttton : What should a teacher be, in school 
and out of school? In school, vigilant yet 
quiet, frank yet not famiUar, firm yet calm, 
»i€ad^ yet wide-awake and all alive. Out of 
school, just what he would hare his pupils be 
at all times: intelligent, systematic, faithful, 
•elf- reliant, yet not self- conceited, unamiable 
orrolatile. Wkvuvbinq Jxwsbs. 



Flom the Prorideiiee ETenlsf FrM«. 
STotea by the Wayside. 

In a prarioos chapter of wayside notes, I al- 
luded, I think, to the forest trees found along 
our marches in Virginia and Maryland. There 
are other natural productions of the country 
not dSToid of interest to the lover of the beau- 
tiftil, or to the eye of the utilitarian. 

Yinee— these beautUbl symbols of fUth and 
alfectlon — are found la all the lowland forests, 
and even on the wooded hill-sides, reaching 
upward and clasping the more sturdy growths 
to share with them the light and warmth of the 
day-king; repaying them In (cracefol forms, in 
lines of beauty and clusters of Inviting fruit 
The grapcQ are of different varieties. The 
early, large grapes, are most abundant; and 
these are of three kinds; the dark purple, 
which are most common ; the pale red or drab, 
which has the choicest flavor; and the white, 
or jcream-tiuted, which has a mild but very 
agreeable relish. The next in season and in 
sixe, but more inviting to the initiated taste, 
aie the little, deep blue, fox grapes, a variety 
unknown, I think. In most parts of New Eng- 
land. These are not very abundant, but are 
eagerly sought. They are very round, of the 
else of the common gooseberry, with a flavor 
equalling the choicest foreign clusters. Last 
In the season and least in size; are the abun- 
dant, dark brown, frost grapes, acrid to the 
palate, and but little coveted. The above va- 
rieties, taken in the order mentioned, are vul- 
garly styled ** bull grapes," ** fox grapes," and 
^ pidgeon grapes"— names, all must agree, too 
low end gross for such gracefol, pleadngy deli- 



cate, delicious creations given for oor enjoy- 
ment and study. 

The more humble but more frultfhl vines — 
like the modest, retiring virtues of the home 
circle, blooming In white, blushing to maturity, 
each of its numerous fruits being a crown of 
jewels,— the field blackberry graces most of the 
pastures, and flourishes in great perfection. 
The hedges and road-sides are adorned with 
the proliflc bush blackberry, that in the size of 
Its fruit, often vies with the fkmous "Lawton'' 
and possesses an equally rich flavor. 

The secession soil is too heavy and clayey 
for the delicate, rose-cheeked strawberry ; yet 
a few, in favored localities, are found peering 
out from the lawn's green robes to cheer the 
eye, and excite the taste. 

Here the peach finds a more congenial cU- 
mate than la New England ; it prefers sunny 
plains and protected slopes, to bleak hills and 
chilly valleys. The trees are found, not only 
clustering around the residences and in orch- 
ards, but frequently In rows on the field bor- 
ders. The pulps, particularly of the cling- 
stones, are rich, Juicy and palate-pleasing, 
thoagh the people pay too little attention to 
the choicest varieties. To a weary soldier 
halting on his long march, or after a battle 
having lived on hard bread and meat, a peach- 
feast is wholesome and refireshlng. f. d. 



By-and-By. 

Thbks is a little mischief-maker 

That is stealiDg half our bliss. 
Sketching pictures on a dream-land 

Which are never seen in this ; 
Dashing from our lips the pleasure 

Of the present, while we sigh — 
You may know this mischief-maker, 

For his name is ** By-and-by.' 



t» 



He is sitting by our hearth-stones. 

With his sly, bewitching glance, 
Whispering of the coming morrow. 

As the social hours advance ; 
Loitering 'mid our calm reflections. 

Hiding forms of beauty nigh, — 
He's a smooth, deceitful fellow. 

This enchanter, ** By-andby." 

You may know him by his mincing. 

By his careless, sportive air. 
By his sly, obtrusiTo presence 

That is straying everywhere ; 
By the trophies which he gathers,— 

Where his cheated victims lie. 
For a bold, determined fellow, 

Is this conqueror, **By-and-by,*' 
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When the calls of duty haant as, 

And the present seems to he 
All the time that ever mortals 

Snatch from long eternity ; 
Then a fairy hand seems painting 

Pictures on % distant skyt — 
For a cunning little artist, 

Is the fairy, «< By-and-by." 

<* By-and-by," the wind is singing, 

*' By-and-by," the heart replies; 
But the phantom just before us, 

Ere we grasp, it ever flies, 
liist not to the idle charmer, 

Soorn the very specious lie, 
Only in the fancy liveth 

This deceiver, •*By-and-by/ 

-"Student and SeJtoolmate. 



For the Sohoolmatter. 
A Glanoe at South Amerioa.-^lS'o. 8. 

THE AMAZON AND OKINOCO YALLBTB. 

Fbom the contiguity of the head waters of 
some of the tributaries of both rivers, the Ori- 
noco yalley may be considered a part of the 
Amazon basin. A brief description, thereiorei 
of that portion occupied by the former river 
may not be out of place in this connection. 

The Orinoco rises south of the Sierra del Pa* 
rim^ and taking, at first, a westerly direction, 
makes a circuit around the end of that moun- 
tain ridge. The valley proper may be divided 
into two parts, the upper and lower ; the former 
being that part where the river forces its way 
among mountains, over rocks and precipices; 
the latter, after it emerges from its turbulent 
windings, into the great basin of South Ameri- 
ca. 

After pursuing a westerly direction about two 
hundred miles, amid some of the wildest and 
most picturesque scenery imaginable, it arrives 
at San Fernando de Atabapo, where it receives 
the Atabapo and the Ouaviare, a river as large 
as the Hud»on. Its course is thence due north 
three degrees, where, in latitude fio 18/ north 
and longitude 68^ 17' west, is the celebrated 
cataract of Maypures. The river here is seven- 
teen hundred yards in width, and the cataract 
is formed of numerous islands filling up the bed 
of the river, and joined together by dikes of 
rock. Humboldt, ascending an overlooking 
rock, thus describes its appearance : <• When 
one attains the summit of the rock, he sudden- 
ly sees a sheet of foam a mile in extent. Enor- 
mous masses of rock, of an iron blackness, 
•merge from ite bosom, some of a *n^miv^|]iyT 



form, and grouped like basaltic hills ; 
sembling towers, castles and ruina. 
sides contrasts with the silvery wbitencBs of tkt 
foam. Every rock and islet is covered with tofta 
of stately trees. From the base of theae praBi- 
nences, as far as the eye can reach, there haatgs 
over the river a dense mist, through which the 
tops of mi^estic palms are seen Vo penetrate. At 
every hour of the day this sheet of foam pae- 
sents a different aspect. Sometimes the nioui- 
tain isles and palms project their long shadows 
over it ; sometimes the rays of the setting son 
are separated in the humid cloud that covers the 
cataract, when colored arches form, vanish and 
reflppear by turns." 

Forty miles below this are the falls of Atnrcs. 
which are no less picturesque and grand. Hoe 
the river seems to have exhausted its atrength* 
for it now fiows in a broad, sluggish stream, to 
the ocean. 

The Meta, a large tributary of the Oxinoeo, 
rises in the Andes and is navigable to their vcfy 
base. The Orinoco itself is navigable for large 
vessels over a thousand miles. 

The lower valley is one extensive grassy plain, 
called, by the inhabitants, "Llanos." These 
plains are annually inundated by the rains and 
overflowing of the river. " The whole coun- 
try," says Mrs. Somerville, ** is as level as the 
sea.*' ** It is possible," continues the same au- 
thor, «to travel over these fiat plaina eleven 
hundred miles, from the delta of the Orinoco to 
the foot of the Andes of Pasto ; frequently 
there is not an eminence a foot high in two 
hundred and seventy square miles." 

** There are only two kinds of inequalities," 
says Humboldt, *• the bancost consisting of brok- 
en strata of sandstone or limestone, which stsnd 
four or five feet above the surface ; and the im- 
909, composed of small flats, or convex mounds, 
rising gradually to the height of a few yards, 
so gradual that the inequality can only be de- 
tected by means of a levelling instrument." 

After each inundation the banka of the riv* 
ers are covered with a luxuriant crop of grasses 
and flowers, but as the dry season advances the 
grass is burnt to powder and the air filled with 
the dust raised by currents of air, which sweep 
along the surface only about a dozen feet high, 
above which all is calm and dear. If a spoik 
of fire should happen to touch the soorehsd 
plain a conflagration would instantly spresd 
from river to river, destroying whatever was is 
its path, whether man, beast or vegetable, sod 
leave the earth baked and sterile for years, or 
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itntil the annaal rains could aoak and crumble 
the bard surface into earth. 

The quantity of rain which annually falls in 
these two basins is enormous, and Humboldt 
•aw evident marks of inundations from forty 
to one hundred and thirty- eight feet in height. 
The average annual fall of rain is about one 
hundred and fifteen inchHS, or, for convenience, 
we will call it nine and a half feet. The area 
of the whole hydrographic basin is two millions, 
three hundred and fifty • two thousand square 
miles. Here we have a sea deep enough to float 
almost any of our river steamers, and covering 
a space two-thirds as large as the whole of Eu- 
rope. 

All this amount of water must have been taken 
up from the sea and land by evaporation and a 
consequent absorption ol heat, and the same 
heat set free again at its condensation. Now, 
let us enter into a little calculation in regard to 
the quantity of heat absorbed and set free in 
the operation. According to Mr. Russell, of 
Scotland, the amount of heat evolved by the 
combustion of five millions tons of coal is suf- 
ficient to evaporate a pond of water one mile 
square and one foot deep. Now the heat re- 
quisite to raise a sea nine and-a-half feet deep 
and one mile square to vapor, must be nine and- 
a-half times five millions, or, the heat evolved 
from the combustion of forty-seven millions, 
five hundred thousand tons ; and to evaporiae 
the entire rain fall of the Amazon baain would 
require the heat from two millions three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand times forty-seven mil- 
lions five hundred thousand tons of coal. The 
imagination is at once startled and overwhelmed 
by the magnitude of these numbers, and won- 
ders whence comes so much heat, and the effects 
of its evolutions upon the atmosphere. A large 
proportion of it is undoubtedly radiated off in- 
to space, but enough comes back to earth to ac- 
count for the humidity of the air, during the 
niny seasons in those latitudes, being accom- 
panied with such oppressive and enervating in- 
finances. All nature seems to partake, to some 
extent, of the excessive languor and listless in 
aetlidty which is peculiar to certain conditions of 
the atmosphere, and those conditione are found 
to prevail here morp than in any other part of 
the globe. 

By a very interesting series of experiments 
made at Memphis, Tennessee, by Lieut. Marr, 
0^ the United States army, and published in the 
Army Meterological Begister for 1865, it ap- 
pear thi^t Qnly about one-seventh of the rain 
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goes to feed the springs, rivers and vegetation, 
while the remaining six-sevenths is taken up 
again as vapor. The air in the Amazon basin 
must evaporate more than that, because it is 
much warmer and has already held a much 
larger quantity of water in a state of vapor 
than the Mississippi valley, for while the rain 
fall is one hundred and fifteen inches In the 
former, it is only forty- nine in the latter. As- 
suming the evaporation to be in the same pro- 
portion in both instances, then the quantity of 
water evaporated in the Amazon basin amounta 
to three thousand six hundred and ninety- five 
cubic miles ; and only six hundred and fourteen 
cubic miles of all this vast rain fall is carried 
off by the rivers or taken up by the vegetationr 
The heat required to reconvert into vappr this 
six-sevenths, which is not carried off or absorb- 
ed, is equal to the amount set free during the 
combustion of ninety- three trillion, three hun- 
dred ninety-one billion, six hundred thirty mil- 
lion tons of coal — more than is bottled away in 
all the coal mines in the world. Inasmuch as a 
large portion of the heat set free during conden- 
sation is radiated into space, it follows that the 
earth must supply the caloric requisite to make 
up the deficiency. This it does by radiating the 
heat received from the sun into its watery cov- 
erlet. 

This may show the capacity of the climate for 
evaporization, rather than that which actually 
takes place, because these operations are only 
during about one- half the year, while the other 
half is parched by drouth. o. 



Female Teachebs. — The war has drawn 
fVom the State a large proportion of the young 
men who have hitherto occupied the winter 
months In teaching the common schools in the 
country. The deficiency of male teachers, the 
coming winter, will impose upon many districts 
the necessity of employing females. The 
change thus temporarily required by the exi- 
gencies of the time, will probably become per- 
manent. There Is a growing disposition on 
the part of the commuDlty to enlarge the field 
of labor wherein women may secure for them- 
selves an honorable and comfortable liveUbood 
by their own exertions. Hitherto the ground- 
less fear that they would be found incapable of 
governing the ^ big boys,^ and the inconveni^ 
ence of getting about through the mud and 
snows of winter, have, in a great measure, de^ 
barred them from teaching except in sommer; 
but we confidently predict that oar common 
scl^oo}8 will not decline, either lii discipline or 
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efficiency, under the new regimen* As practi- 
cal results demonatrate the superior tact and 
skill of females ia the education of the young, 
their employment in the school-room during 
the entire year, will undoubtedly become one 
of the fixed insUtutions of the \»jiiX.-^Har^fi>rd 
Courant, 



The Free Schools of New Tork. 

The free schools which I Tislted in New York 
impressed mf rery fayorably. The class-rooms 
are clean, eonTsnient and yery plainly furnished. 
The instruction is entirely gratuitous — erery- 
thing, down to the pens and ink, being provid- 
ed by the State. Education is not compulsory*; 
but the demand for it is so great that, practical- 
ly, a very small proportion of the children in 
the city fail to receive regular instruction, and 
the school benches are always more than filled. 
Judging from the entry- books of the school 
I looked oyer, the social standing of the child- 
ren's parents would embrace every class, from 
the professional man with limited means, to the 
common artizan. The sole practical qualifica- 
tion appeared to be that the child's parents must 
be able to afford it adecent dress ; and, in a city 
where rags are so uncommon as in New York, 
this qualification is nothing like so severe a one 
as it would be with us. The dresses of the pu- 
pils varied firom silks and broadcloth to the com- 
monest stuffs and velveteen — but they were all 
scrupulously dean. There is no religious in- 
struction given, so that children of all sects 
come equally; but, at the commencement of 
the day's work, a few verses of the Bible are 
read, and, I believe, the Lord's Prayer is re- 
peated. The teachers in all the classes, except 
two or three of the highest boys' classes are 
women. All of them struck me as intelligent, 
and many we^re very pretty and lady- like. Their 
salaries vary from about £50 to £100; and, as 
their work is finished by 3 p. m., the pay seems 
liberal enough. The average age of the girl- 
pupils is from seven to seventeen ; that of the 
boys from seven to fifteen, after which the ab- 
lest boys aie sent from the schools, to receive a 
classical education at the Free Academy. Read- 
ing, writing, ciphering, geography, grammar, 
history, book-keeping for the boys, and moral 
philosophy for the girls, were the staples of in- 
struction; and I could not discover that any 
foreign language was attempted to be taught. 

I came in to the classes as a casual visitor, and 
therefore saw the working of the system in its 
every-day aspect. The children apparently un- 



derstood very well what they were tavgbL I 
know that I heard a number of thoae mysfeen- 
ous questions asked, abou^ what the priee oi a 
silk dress would be, containing I aaa afraid to 
say how many yards and fractions of yards, 
supposing that three- elevenths and five-aevcm- 
teenths of a foot of silk cost so much. I b^ 
lieve that the answer was given rightly, and I 
am sure that the children explained very dis- 
tinctly why they gave the answer which they 
did give. What struck me most, was the look 
of intelligence and the orderly behavior of the 
children. In some classes there were nearly fif- 
ty children, and yet the one mistress appeared 
to have no difficulty in maintaining order, al- 
most without punishment of any kind. The 
highest class of girls were engaged, when I was 
taken<4o their class-room, in the stndy of what 
was called intellectual philosophy, and were set, 
in my presence, to discuss the theme, whether 
the imagination can create, or only combine. I 
admit freely that they talked as much nonaense as 
any score of young ladies — or boys too, for that 
matter — always do, when they begin diacuasing 
the question of innate ideas ; but they obvious- 
ly knew and understood sll the stock common- 
places and appropriate illustrations which it is 
proper to quote upon the subjeot. The teacher 
was obviously a strong abolitionist in her views, 
and propounded a question to her daes, whether 
a New England minister, who preached pro- 
slavery doctrines, eould be right anbjeettvdy. 
Nine tenths of the class disposed of the ques- 
tion with more feeling than logic— by an enthu- 
siastic negative. Indeed, the vote was unani- 
mous, with the exception of one lazy, fat-look- 
ing girl, who had been amusing hersdf, during 
the discussion on innate ideas, by tickling her 
neighbor's neck with a pen, and who woke up 
at this question, with the remaric, •< WeD, I 
guess he'd be about right anyhow." At these 
schools, by the way, colored children are not 
admitted. 

Besides the State schools, there axe seroEsl 
free public schools, kept up by voluntary eoa- 
tributions. The Roman CathoUca have laigs 
schools, to which they try very hard to attiaet 
the children of their own creed, as they look 
with great, and from their own point of jigw 
not unfounded, jealousy on the free iMJiftf^*^ 
The *> House of Industry" schools, too, attk 
Five Points, which I went over, are chiefly msio- 
tained by the Episcopalians, and seem to be • 
very useful institution. Situated in the mj \ 
lowest quarter of Ne^r Y^r^L, they are de8igBc4 
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to edneate cluldreii of a elass too low to find 
admisfion elsewhere. They are, in truth, Rag- 
ged Schools ; and, in order to induce the pa- 
rents to let their children come, the school feeds 
them during school hours. In the classes I 
went through, there was scarcely a child bom 
of American parents. There were representa- 
tiTes of almost eyery foreign nation, but the ma- 
jority were Germans, Irish and Negroes ; for 
the poor about the Five Points are too wretch- 
ed to care for color. Of course very little can 
be taught to such a class of children, but still 
they learn to read and write, and, for children, 
sing beautifully. By these and similar schools, 
one-half of the <'Arab" population in New 
York iecdT» some kind of education, so that 
the proportion of the rising generation in this 
dty whieh will grow up without any education 
is but small. In the other Free States, where 
there are not the great difficulties of an enor- 
moQi dty to contend with, the spread of edu- 
cation is even more unirersal than in New York. 
— « T%rM Weeks in New York," by " E, D.," in 
MeUiUan'e Magtuine. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
An Appeal to Parents. 

Mb. EniTon : — This number of Ths School- 
■ASTBR wiU greet many of the Rhode Island 
teachers at the oommenoement of their winter 
labors. In view of this, I append the following, 
hoping that it will meet the eye, and receive 
the attention of those whom it is designed for. 

Shukock. 



A tbiohbb'b appxal to thb pabbkts of his 

PUFII4. 

BetpecUd Friende: — You have engaged me 
to take charge of your school and the educa- 
tion of your children for the coming winter. 
In view of this, it is necessary that a correct 
understanding subsist between us, so that your 
duties and my labors be not in vain. WUl you, 
therefore, allow me, in a plain manner, to call 
your attention to a few particulars in which 
your cordial cooperation is earnestly solicited } 

I. Will you consider the position that I oc- 
cupy, and that I shaU endeavor to act as your 
friend and your children's benefactor } 

IL That you consider the great importance 
of sending your children to school constantly 
and seasonably. 1. If children are allowed to 
be absent they are taught to look upon their 
school and its duties as of quite secondary im- 
portance. 2. If they are absent they will fall 



behind their classmates in their studies, lose 
much of their interest in them, and perhaps ac- 
quire an actual dislike for school and all its ex* 
ereises. 8. If children are allowed to be tardy 
in their attendance at achool they will be prone 
to unexvalue punctuality in other affairs. 4. If 
they enter the school-room at a late hour they 
interrupt the order of the school and interfere 
with some passing exercise, in which, perhaps, 
they should have a part. 

III. Encourage your children to respect and 
obey the requirements of their teacher. 1. WUl 
you consider that I am called upon to control 
and instruct the collected families of the neigh- 
borhood. I have under my care a multitude 
whose home influences and discipline are wide- 
ly different ; yet they must be united and gOT- 
emed as one large family. 2. If you hear re- 
ports from your children, or otherwise, reflect- 
ing upon the management of the school, or the 
treatment of individual members, do not too 
readily confide in all you hear ; but remember 
the somewhat trite saying, that <• there are two 
sides to a question," and that « oircumatanoea 
alter cases." 

lY . Encourage your children to be studious ; 
by manifesting an interest in their lessons. As 
you meet them at the dose of the day, improve 
a few minutes in conversing with them respect- 
ing the manner in which they have spent the 
day. Do all in your power to inspire them with 
a love for knowledge as a soturee of gratification 
and improvement. Induce them to examine, to 
investigate, to think. 

y. Improve every convenient ocoasicm in 
visiting the school. In this way you can do 
much to stimulate and cheer your children and 
their teacher. An hour spent in the school- 
room will be as beneficial as to spend it in your 
business. 

YI. Aid me in my endeavors to promote a 
spirit of kindness and manliness. Remember 
that your children will become just such men 
and women as you and their teachers shall make 
them. Respectfully yours, 

Tbachsb. 



English and Ambbican School Qibu. — 
Anthony Trollope, in his new book on Ameri- 
ca, thus speaks of our school girls : — "I do 
not know any contrast that would be more sur- 
prising to an Englishman, up to that moment 
ignorant of the matter, than that which he would 
find by visiting, first of all, a free school in Lon- 
dbh, and then a f^ school in New York. The 
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female pupil at a free school in London, as a 
rule, is either a ragged pauper or a charity girl ; 
if not degraded, at least stigmatized by the 
badges and dress of the charity. We English- 
men know well the type of each, and have a 
fairly correct idea of the amount of education 
which is imparted to them. We see the result 
afterwards when the same girls become our ser- 
vants, and the wives of our grooms and porters. 
The female pupil at a free school in New York 
is' neither a pauper nor a charity girl. She is 
dressed' with utmost decency. She is perfectly 
cleanly. In speaking to her you cannot in any 
degree guess whether her father has a dollar a 
day or three thousand dollars a year. Nor wiU 
you be enabled to guess by the manner in which 
her associates treat her. As regards her own 
manner to you, it is always the same as though 
her father were, in all respects, your equal." 



From the Mauachusetts Teacher. 
Alndrioan Institute of Instnictlou. 

[Wfi are indebted, mainly, to the Springfield 
RepftbHoan and Vermont School Journal for the 
following report of the meeting of the Institute. 
—EtL Teaeh&r,] 

The Thirty -tCird Annual Meeting of the Ame- 
rican Institute of Instruction was commenced 
on Wednesday afternoon, August 20, at Hart- 
ford, in the State House, A. P. Stone, Esq., of 
Plymouth, President, in the chair. Rev. Dr. 
Hawes opened the exercises with prayer. Mr. 
Washburn, of Hartford, made a formal address 
of welcome to the members assembled, on be- 
half of the committee of reception. When he 
finished, Governor Buckingham came forward, 
on behalf of. the State, with his welcome, and 
was received with warm cheers. 

The President responded in a happy manner, 
and Hartford as a City, and Conneotieut as a 
StaUf having shaken hands with the American 
Institute, and the American Institute having 
shaken hands with the City and State, the In- 
stitute proceeded to business. 

l^he President read his annual address. Mr. 
Stone alluded to national affairs, and briefly 
examined the value of our system of popular 
education in comparison with the Southern sys- 
tem, as revealed by the light of the war. The 
difference in the spirit of the two sections — the 
barbarous practices of one side and the decency 
and morality of the other — he claimed, grows 
out of the fact, well attested, that in some of the 
rebel muster-rolls, nine-tenths of the soldiers 
can not write their names, while there is hardly 



a native loyal soldier who ean not write Us 
name. The next thing in the programmes aAv 
the President's address, was a diseoaaion oatka 
** Methods of Teaching Geography." The dis- 
cussion was opened by Mr. Boyden, of Bridge- 
water. There were three things OMential m 
teaching geography, he said, — first, a defloits 
idea of what was to be done ; second, apprecia- 
tion of the class of minds for which we lay out 
our work ; and third, a comprehenaioa of the 
natural order of presentatiQn. Mr. Boydca 
thought that there should be one method pur- 
sued with children and another with thoaei 
advanced, and spent the most of his tiaie in 
vealing the method he would pursue with pn- 
mary classes. He would try to give them ideas 
as to size, direction, distance, form, etc, as ee- 
sentially preliminary to any competent under*- 
standing of the science. This he would do 
mainly through familiar oral exercises. Msp- 
drawing from memory was represented to be aa 
essential matter. Mr. Hewitt, of BloomingtoB« 
Illinois, followed. There were two ways of re- 
garding the earth as a subject of study, he said ; 
first, as a whole, going down through its vari- 
ous divisions to the minutise — what might be 
called the analytic method ; the other beginning 
with the minutife and going up to the whole, or 
the synthetic method. We cannot follow either 
strictly, but he favored the synthetic. If -prme- 
ticable, the best way to study geography would 
be to travel. The memory will retain the form 
oi the parts of the earth seen, and associate 
with it all related facts. With pictures and 
books, he would make the study as much like 
travel as possible. All our ideas of geography 
exist in forms, and the picture of a form with- 
in the mind must be the framework upon which 
to grasp all associated forms and facts. For- 
dyce A. Allen, of Pennsylvania, continued the 
discussion. He did not believe in the use of 
globes for primary classes. Children can not 
comprehend the spherical form of the earth. 
He would not present mathematical geography 
to a child at all. It is impossible to make a 
thinking child believe that the earth is ■* a globe 
or ball/' because his eye tells him otherwise. 
So the best way is to take his mind as it is, and 
teach him the minor facts about him, till he can 
comprehend more. Mr. Allen said he knew s 
man in Pennsylvania who still believed that the 
earth was fixed and flat. 

In the evening, an able lecture waa deUrend 
by Samuel Eliot, President of Trinity College, 
Hartford. 
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The dfseuBsion of the methods of teachiiTg 
geography was resumed, Mr. Dickinson, of the 
Weetfleld Normal School, addressed the Iitsti- 
tute. He cared less for methods thau fo^ a 
thorongh nnderstanding, on the part of the 
teftoher, of the true principles in teaching. Let 
eter^ teacher haTc his own method, if he only 
linderstood the principles. The first thing to be 
done in geography is to teach isolated facts ; 
the second is to teach the causes and relations 
Of the facts, which constitute the science. The 
teaching of the facts is not the teaching of ge- 
ography at all, necessarily, but only the com- 
iBiinication of el^entary ideas of form, dis- 
tance, etc. After elementary facts are passed 
oirer, ahd the child begins to inG(tiire into the 
causes of facts, the time comes for a scientific 
course, the natural order of study being, first, 
the form ; second, the size ; and third, the sur- 
face of the earth, — tiien climate, latitude, pro- 
ductione, cities, peoples, customs, etc. He 
would be very careful in the matter of illustra- 
tidns, so that pupils will learn to locate all 
countries and all places on the earth, and not 
on the map. 

Mr. Northrop thought the thing most neg- 
lected in our teaching was relatiTC topography. 
He would have the world built up around our 
home, and pupils in answering questions as to 
the different places, should always be made to 
point to those places, thus getting and giving 
an idea of their location with relation to themi 
selres. 

Geography was laid on the table, and the reg- 
ular subject of discussion for ihe morning was 
taken up, viz. : •* How can the Study of Eng- 
lish Grammar and of the JBnglish Language be 
made more £ffi.cient and Beneficial ^ " 

The discussion was commenced by Mr. An- 
•orge, of Dorchester. He contended that to 
teach grammar well we must begin where soien- 
tiilc men began to make grammar, among the 
parte that make language. The grammars that 
we put into the hands of pupils are too general, 
bat the teacher ought to be the master of the 
booky rather than the book the master of the 
teacher. He would start, firsts with facts, ap- 
parent or easy to be apprehended ; afterwards 
he would employ the reflective faculties in the 
•eience. In Germany, many of the schools hate 
no text-book at all, with the exception of the 
Bible, hymn-book and catechism. Everything 
taught came from or through the teacher. 

Mr. Philbrick, of Boston, stated his views of 



grammar, and tettifled to the vilue of good 
text-books. He said that Massachusetts, some 
years ago, was led away from the true path by | 
an enthusiast, who went for subordinating telt- 
books and making the teacher everything. It 
did damage, and he was for putting good text- 
books into schools and bidding the teachers tue 
them. 

Mr. Northrop thought the great trovhle in 
teaching grammar was the mechanical use of 
text-books and in the failure to cultivate the 
expressive faculties. The great object of gram- 
mar is to teach how to speak and write — how 
to express thought ; and that object should be 
constantly in mind in using the text-book. 

Mr. Philbrick did not believe the cultivation 
of the expressive faculties was necessarily a part 
of the object in studying or teaching grammar. 
He was told, when a boy, to write a composi- 
tion on virtue. He had nothing to say about 
virtue — he had nothing to express^ and that is 
the case with most boys who study grammar. 
They have nothing to express* 

Prof. Greene, of Providence, thought the real 
defect in teaching grammar was, in not making 
pupils realize what they study. It is easy to 
learn, for inatance, what the text-books say 
about number in grammar, but the lesson on 
this should be a living one — illustrated until 
there is in the pupil's mind a perfisct under* 
standing of what number essentially is in lan- 
guage. The teacher needs text-books, but he 
needs to use them well. 

Dr. Wool worth, of Albany, N. Y., Secretary 
of the Board of Regents of the University, be- 
lieved in Murray's definition of grammar, that 
it is •* the art of speaking and writing the Eng- 
lish language correctly," and this sCrt is taught 
at first through mother, nurse and teacher. It 
should be their busfaiess to talk correctly and 
well ; afterward it would be we^ to study gram- 
mar as the science of language. 

Mr. Benedict, of New York City, was in fa- 
vor of committing the old, well-tried rules and 
formulas to memory. Murray's definition of 
English grammar is a landmark. It is some- 
thing never to be forgotten, and something 
which cannot be improved. Who would think 
of re- writing the propositions of Euclid ? No 
one. They have been prepared with the great- 
est precision of langtiage and logical accuracy. 
After these rules, foribulas, etCi, have been com- 
mitted to memory, it is the duty of the teacher 
to see that the pupil understands them, and 
this he should be at liberty to effect in his own 
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way. It U impossible to get these roles and 
fonnulas, which he deemed essential to an avail- 
able and reliable education, without good text- 
books. If he were going to teach either geog- 
raphy or grammar, he would teach them and 
not something else, beginning to teach a science 
by teaching related sciences. 

The morning session was brought to a close 
by a lecture from Joshua Kendall, A. M., Prin- 
cipal of the Rhode Island State Normal School. 

In the afternoon a lecture was deliyered by 
Major Gen. William H. Russell, of New Haven, 
Ct. The aim of the lecture was to exhibit and 
enforce the advantages of a military system of 
education. He introduced his lecture by an 
allusion to the looseness of the management of 
a pupU's time in most of our schools, — the ease 
with which apologies from parents were put in- 
stead of time spent in the school-room, and the 
universal lack of punctuality in school matters. 
There was not only a lack of punctuality, but a 
lack of exactness in almost everything. The 
inexactness would be remedied by deflniteness 
of aim. We should teach the boy to be and to 
do what the world will require of him to be 
and to do. We need, too, more earnestness 
and honesty in our moral definitions and teach- 
ing. We are lax everywhere, and need not on- 
ly more punctuality, exactness, and more hon- 
est morals, but • the enthronement of rightful 
authority. After enlarging upon these themes, 
of which we are able to give only the most in- 
complete hints, Mr. Russell brought forward 
military schools as not only better in the mat- 
ter of punctuality, but as better in all general 
and particular accuracy than any other. West 
Point secures greater accuracy than any other 
institution in the country. The government of 
the institution is more efficient. It has its will, 
which is law, and that law is enforced. No- 
where else can you hear in the college the word 
of command, unmodified by the political ele- 
ment ; and it is worth one's while to go there 
once to hear it. The difference between West 
Point as a self-governing institution, so far ns 
reporting delinquencies among the students, by 
the students, is concerned, and other institu- 
tions, was shown. At West Point, the officer 
of the day, taken from the students, is, for the 
time, put iipon his honor and does his duty, 
and no one finds fault ; while a university with 
which he was acquainted was absolutely defeat- 
ed by the students themselves, in the endeavor 
to maintain a monitorial system. We establish 
our colleges tp do good generally, without any 



specific aim. The military institution drives to 
a single definite result. Still we iniist renaa- 
ber that war is not the business of the werid, 
but only the means by which the arts of fmat 
an pursued and aecnred. 

The programme fixed a discoaaion to foBow 
the address. Subject : ** Ought Military la- 
struction to be generally introduced into oar 
Schools ? " Mr. Philbrick, of Boston, raid thit 
the present generation had been reared in pro- 
found peace. The war spirit evoked by the old 
French and Indian wars, and by the long wsr 
of the Revolution, had died out. Peace socie- 
ties had been organized, which had not obIj 
persistentiy denounced war, but ridiculed mili- 
tary training. In our Northern States it was 
almost as much as a man's reputation was worth 
to belong to a military company. We were all 
devoted to the arts of peace and the accumula- 
tion and enjoyment of money. We were all 
unprepared to enter upon the most terrible mil- 
itary conflict the world has ever known. We 
find ourselves obliged to go into the war with 
the smallest stock of military talent. He would 
not stop to calculate the thousands of lives loit 
and the millions of treasure already sacrificed, 
in consequence of our lack of military know- 
ledge as a people. And now we know that, 
howerer this rebellion may result, this genera- 
tion will necessarily cultivate the military art 
Now, what is meant by a military education } 
There are two kinds, or grades. The first ti 
for the rank and file, and consists mostiy ia 
physical training. The second is for thoM ia 
command. The officer must be trained upon a 
broad, scientific basis. What have common 
schools or the regular run of educational hifti- 
tutions to do with this ? Nothing, in hSs judg- 
ment. The officers wQl continue to be educated 
in military schools, while the eommoA aoldiKi 
will be educated for their duty in theesap. 
The most of the teachers of our sehools are wo- 
men, and they cannot handle arms or teaeh tbe 
manuaL Moreover, he thought that ponctaiK- 
ty and exactness could be secured witiiont «B- 
itary training, provided they existed hi ^ 
teacher, and unless they did exist in the tetehtf* 
nothing could be done with a military systcffi. 

In the evening, the Institute met to hear t 
lecture from the Rev. Mr. Richardson, of Wo^ 
cester. His subject was, *• Popular Eduoatka 
aa related to Nationality." The evening eseh 
cises were closed by the congregational siBfbf 
of ** America." 
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WilUua D. Tieknor, of Boston, Treagurer, 
Kid his annual report, showing a ballance o£ 
$239.20 to the credit of the Institute. 

The disouBsion of military ednoation was re- 
mmed, speakers being confined to five minutes. 

Oideon F. Thayer, of Keene, N. H., opposed 
the introduction of the subject into our public 
schools. Mr. Allen, of Newton, agreed with 
tie first speaker. Mr. Northend, of New Brit- 
un, Ct., spoke against the introduction of mili- 
tary education into our schools. Some new 
thing, he said, is continually offered to the In- 
stitute for adoption. Mr. Bulkley, of Brook- 
lyn, argued that military education is demoral- 
iii&g. Mr. Wetherell, of Boston, spoke against 
it ; as did Messrs. Parish, of Springfield ; Nor- 
throp, of Massachusetts ; Allen, of PennsyWa- 
nia ; Jones, of Roxbury ; Allen, of Newton ; 
Adams, of Boston ; and Hey. Mr. Trask, of 
Fitchburg. Mr. Greenleaf, of Brookl3m, N. 
T., rather favored the introduction of the mili- 
tary element into the school system. Messrs. 
Sawyer, of New Hampshire, Wool worth, of 
New York, and Br. Lewis, of Boston, also op- 
posed the introduction of military education 
into our schools. 

Here the subject was laid on the table by a 
Tote of the Institute. The yiews presented by 
Mr. Bnssell, in his lecture yesterday werd se- 
Terdy handled by the speakers generally. There 
was a most thorough and unanimous dissent 
from the notion of introducing military tactics 
into the public schools. It was urged that the 
tendency of such an innovation would tend to 
the essential demoralization of the young. 

A lecture on the " Progress of Ijeaming 
in Europe," was then read by L. W. Grand- 
gent, of the Mayhew School of Boston. In 
tracing the history of the subject, he stated that 
Ireland was the seat of learned men of West- 
etn Europe from the third to the ninth century* 
Oxford University and Cambridge University 
were founded subsequently in England. At 
the beginning of the ninth century knowledge 
was revived. Thus the lecturer traced his sub- 
ject down to the present day. 



AVTBBNOON SBSSION. 

The following officers were unanimously 
elected : 

Pretident — A. P. Stone, Plymouth, Mass. 
• Viee-Presidentt — Samuel Pettes, Roxbury, 
Mass. ; Bamas Sears, Providence, K. I. ; Gid- 
eon F. Thayer, Boston, Mass* ; Benjamin Green* 



leaf, Bradford, Mass.; WilHam Kussell, Lan- 
caster, Mass. ; Henry Barnard, Hartford, Ct. ; 
William H. Wells, Cfhicago, 111. ; Alfred Green- 
leaf, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; William D. Swan, Bos- 
ton, Mam. ; Charles Northend, New Britain, 
Conn. ; Samuel S. Greene, Providence, R. I. ; 
Ariel Parish, Springfield, Mass. ; Leander 
Wetherell, Boston, Mass. ; George B. Emerson, 
Boston, Mass. ; Nathan Hedges, Newark, N. J.; 
Zalmon Richards, Washington; P. C. ; John 
W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, N. T. ; Thomas Sher- 
win, Boston, Mass. ; Jacob Batchelder, Salem, 
Mass. ; George S. Boutwell, Groton, Mass. ; 
John Kingsbury, Providence, R. I.; George 
Allen, Jr., Boston, Mass. ; Charles Hammond, 
Groton, Mass. ; D. N. Camp* New Britain, Ct.; 
J. D. Philbrick, Boston, Mass. ; Joshua Bates, 
Boston, Mass. ; Anson Smyth, Columbus, Ohio ; 
Alpheus Crosby, Salem, Mass. ; Bbeneser Her- 
vey. New Bedford, Mass. ; B. G. Northrop* 
Framingham, Mass. ; George F. Phelps, New 
Haven, Conn. ; John C. Pelton, San Frandsco, 
Cal. ; Henry E. Sawyer, Concord, N. H. ; Wil- 
liam F. Phelps, Trenton, N. J.; J. Escobar, 
Mexico ; E. P. Weston, Gorham, Me. ; E. F« 
Strong, Bridgeport, Conn. ; D. B. Hagar, Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass. ; Hiram Orcutt, West Brat- 
tleboro, Yt. ; B. B. Whittemore, Norwioh, Ct. ; 
Daniel Leach, Providence, R. I.; Samuel B. 
Woolworth, Albany, N. Y. 

Recording Secriiary — Samuel W. Mason, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Correapondinff Seoretaries — B. W. Putnam, 
Boston, Mass. ; John Kneeland, Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Treasurer — William D. Ticknor, Boston, 
Mass. 

Cur€itar$ — Nathan Metcalf, Boston, Mass.; 
Samuel Swan, Boston, Mass. ; J. £. Horr, 
Brookline, Mass. 

Ceiuora — William T. Adams, Boston, Mass. ; 
James A. Page, Boston, Mass. ; C. Goodwin 
Clark, Boston, Mass. 

Counaellors — Daniel Mansfield, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Charles Hutchins, Boston, Mass.; J. 
W. Allen, Norwich, Conn. ; George N. Bige- 
low, Framingham, Mass.; Richard Edwards, 
Bloomington, 111. ; T. W. Valentine, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; J. E. Littlefield, Bangor, Me.; Moses 
T. Brown, Toledo, Ohio ; Henry L. Boltwood, 
Lawrence, Mass. ; Joseph White, Williams- 
town, Mass. ; George T. Littlefield, Somerville, 
Mass. ; William E. Sheldon, West Nekton, 
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INTatural Science. 



G0MICUNIOATION8 for this Department ehonld hfi ad- 
dressed to I. F. Gadt. Warren. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
A Peep into the Book.— ISTo. 9, 

Thbbe are some other interesting facts respect- 
ing the Teredo. Not among the least of these is 
the existence •of the Thames tunnel, one of the 
most remarkable worlds of modern times. The 
conyenience and utility of such a structure had 
been thought of, and its practicability had been 
discussed previous to the close of the last century. 
In fact, some attempts had been made fb carry an 
excayation beneath the river below London bridge. 
One was projected at Gravesend in 1799, but was 
soon abandoned. It was a formidable undertak- 
ing to pass so far down towards the bowels of the 
earth and find a safe passsage beneath the volume 
of water rolling along the muddy floor overhead. 
More than a thousand feet must be traversed, be- 
neath the bed of the river and its soggy banks, to 
make the passage. How can the way be opened? 
What shall save those from destruction who shall 
make (he perilous attempt ? If they finally pierce 
through from bank to bank, who will dare to fol- 
low ? What walls and roof can be constructed 
that shall promise sufficient security to tempt the 
countless feet that throng the busy streets above 
to pursue a way which leads beneath both earlh 
and flood ? 

A very wise man, as we all know, once said, 
'* Oo to the aunt, thou sluggard, and learn to be 
wise." I will leave "polemics" to decide whence 
should come the inspired mandate that should di- 
rect reasoning man to a still lower and less intelli- 
gent class of the animal creation, in search of wis- 
dom. But it is affirmed that Brunei, the success- 
ful architect of the Thames tunnel, caught his first 
idea of its structure from a humble and hated mol- 
Ittsk. He accepted the leredo as his teacher. The 
calcareous tube left behind by the slender and soft- 
bodied ** bDrer " in iu progress, affiirded just the 
hint needed by the engineer. A successful plan 
was now adopted. In 1804 an attempt had been 
made ; but when the workmen had advanced more 
than nine hundred feet, the obstacles to further 
progress became insurmountable. 

In 1823 the plan developed from the lesson of 
the Ship-worm was adopted, and proved success- 
ful. At the distance of one hundred and fifty feet 
from the river a cylinder of brick-work, fifty feet 
in diameter, was sunk vertically into the ground 
to the depth of sixty-five feet, and a shaft, twenty- 
five feet in diameter, was sunk still lower, to serve 
as a well, from which the water, as it fiowed in, 
was removed by a steam engine located upon the 
top of the cylinder. At the depth of sixty-three 
feet the lateral ej^cayation of the tunnel was com< 



menced, with a downward slope of two ami 
quarter feet to the one hundred, so as to eramn a 
sufficient thickness of earth between the roof of 
the tunnel and the bed of the river. A stimg 
" shield " of iron, consisting of twelve frames plac- 
ed side by side, was so adjusted that the vrerkBCB 
could stand upon platforms at difiereut heights 
and remove the mud in front of them, bj means of 
screw-rods. When the mud had thus been renov- 
ed in front, to the distance of from three to six 
inches, the shield was pressed forward, and the 
work was secured behind by constructing a tule 
of brick laid in Roman cement. Thaa the imita* 
tion of the Teredo was as nearly perfect as the 
case would permit ; and thus was constructed the 
famous tunnel, twenty-two feet high and thirty* 
eight in breaCdth, seventy-six feet below high- 
ter mark, consisting of a double arch- way, 
taining carriage roads, flanked by paths for fsot 
passengers, safe and commodious, — an objeot oi 
curiosity ,to visitors from every quarter of the globe, 
and at once a proud and enduring monument of 
the genius of its architect, and a perpetual moni- 
tor of what may be learned from the humblest of 
the works of the Creator to subserve the oonven- 
ience and the wants of man. 

Some years since I made some inquiries in re- 
gard to the ** Ship-worm," of an intelligeitt ship- 
builder, who claimed to understand the subject 
upon which he was speaking. It was his opinion 
that the worms are generated in the solid wood, as 
he asserted that timbers were often found to be 
eaten to a mere honey-comb, without showing any 
signs of depredation on the surface. This drcnm- 
stance of destruction without any external evi- 
dence is alluded to in the work of Dr. Buckland, 
and is accounted for by the fact that the worms are 
very minute in the earlier stages of their existence, 
and like some other creatures, the IhieJt Bmmaelef 
for instance, as mentioned by Prof. Agassis, pes* 
sessing free powers of locomotion, although snb- 
sequently fixed in a habitation which they are us- 
able to leave. Making their entrance at this stage 
of their being, the punctures made by them are so 
small as to escape observation, and very naturally 
lead to the mistake made by my ship-building in- 
formant. It is also stated in the work of Dr. 
Bockland, in the quotation previously mentioned, 
that the Teredo is sometimes introduced to his 
final home by the Limnoria tersftrans, or gribUe 
worm, which sustains to the Teredo the same rels- 
tion as that of the jackall to the lion. *• The grib- 
ble first bores in and destroys the wood aroand. 
The TeretU) then finds an entry and destroetioB 
follows." And this destruction is sometimes enor- 
mous. I quote again from Buckland : *■ It hu 
been estimated that at Plymouth and Devonpoit 
alone the boring-worms have in one year damaged 
government works to the amount of eight thos- 
sand pounds. In 1731->2 they committed such rav- 
ages in the piles forming the sea-defences of Hoi- 
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land that the Dutch were seriously alarmed." But 
these destructive powers also sometimes subserve 
other purposes as important as that of tunnelling 
beneath the river Thames. This is the cas<* '\"l'erc 
nangatioii is impeded by trees trnd drift-woud, as 
it sometimes is at the mouths of rivers. T^ i Mn a 
few months the obstructing materials are riddled 
by the borers and crumbled piecemeal and carried 
away by th« rushing tides. Wrecks of vessels, 
which might remain permanent obstructions in 
harbors and elsewhere, are also soon made to dis- 
appear before the armies of the Teredo. 

The Pholadidaey {Piddocks or Dute-fsh), in some 
respects resemble the Ship-worms. They are 
smaller, rarely attaining more than one-fifth the 
length of the Teredo. I transcribe the following 
from the Smithsonian Report: "The Piddocks 
have white shells; generally very thin, but strong 
and adorned with rasp-like sculpture. As this 
scclpturc is for the most part turned toward the 
aperture it cannot be much used for excavating 
hollows. The naturalist who took the trouble to 
bore a hole with the shell could do so most easily 
if he turned the shell the wrong way in. As stat- 
ed before, the stout club-shapped foot is probably 
the principal instrument of abrasion. This is fix- 
ed by strong muscles to the shell, which has no ar- 
ticulated hinge and ligament, like other bivalves, 
but is strengthened by a spoon-shaped process, 
curling up from within the beaks. The shells gape 
all round except at a point before and behind, and 
the vacant places are generally covered, in tbe 
adult, by accessory plates. They are phosphores- 
cent, living by their own light ; and are often eat- 
en as a delicacy." 

There seems, however, to be some discrepancy 
of opinion respecting the mode in which the Pho- 
las makes its excavation. It is sufficiently won- 
derful that a creature of its structure should make 
> excavations at all, when we consider that it makes 
its way into solid stone, literally chiselling or bor- 
ing out a cavern for its home, in the unyielding 
rock. Dr. Hartwig, in his work entitled, •* The 
Sea and its Living Wonders," says: "ThePho- 
lades secrete a corrosive juice capable of dissolving 
calcareous rocks. With the assistance of this se- 
cretion and the action of its sharp-edged valves, 
the Pholas forms a pear-shaped cavern in which it 
is condemned to pass its whole life. The thicker 
part of the body, consisting principally of the very 
short but strong foot, fills the broad base of the 
hollow, while the long syphon is turned towards 
the narrow opening, from which it may be protrud- 
ed at pleasure All the movements of the animal 
are confined to rising and falling in its narrow 
prison." 

Buckland, in the volume from which I have al- 
ready quoted, devotes considerable space to the 
(discussion of the method of excavation employed 
by the Pholas. He says : " There is a lar«e flat 
surface of chalk to be seen, at low tide, to the east 

i 



of Brighton, perfectly riddled with the holes made 
by these creatures. If an empty hole be examined 
it will be found covered with markings, as though 
•ome instrument or acid had been at work. Now, 
it is this very point which has set those interested 
in the subject at loggerheads; but while they are 
arguing and disputing, the Pholas quietly goes on 
working away, making a comfortable hole for him- 
self. On the whole, however, the jury seem in- 
clined to bring the Pholas in guilty of mechanical, 
not chemical violence, inasmuch as there is no 
acid found, or other solvent known, that will act 
equally well upon wood, limestone, hard and soft 
clays, sandstone, and even, in one case, upon wax ; 
it is also highly improbable that an animal can se- 
crete a solvent for each and every substance in 
which he may feel desirous to bide his head." He 
also cites the opinion of a writer in the *' Annals 
of Natural History." who claims that the boring 
apparatus of the Pholas has particles of silex or 
flint imbedded in the boring surface, which, being 
held closely to tho bottom of the cavity by the ad- 
hesion of the foot, enables the animal to make its 
way by rubbing the surface it wishes to penetrate. 
The difficulty in this case seems to be that such 
particles are revealed neither by chemical manipu- 
lation nor microscopic observation. He quotes 
the opinion of his father in favor of the hypothesis 
that these creatures, notwithstanding the fact that 
they penetrate sandstones so hard as to be broken 
with difficulty by the hammer, with their "fragile 
and paper-like shells," make their holes by me- 
chanical action ; and after statinjr the probability 
that they fix themselves in the place where they 
wish to find a home by attaching their foot, like 
the leather sucker used by school-boys to lift stones 
for amusement, to the spot, and then cutting its 
way by means of rows of projections on the edges 
of its shell ** exactly** like those '*on the rough 
suiface of a farrier's file," he quotes, at length, 
the statement of a gentleman who, he says " was 
fortunate enough to sec the Pholas actually at 
work." From this I extract the following, in con- 
firmation of the hypothesis of Dr. Buckland : 

" Having procured several of these mollusks in 
pieces of timber, I extracted one and placed it 
loose in my aquarium, in the vague hope that it 
would perforate some sandstone on which I had 
placed it. It possessed the powers of locomotion, 
but made no attempt to bore. I then cut a piece 
of wood from the timber in which it had been 
found, and placed the Pholas in a bole a little 
more than an inch deep. Its shell being about 
two inches long, this arrangement left about an 
inch and three-quarters exposed. After a short 
time, the animal attached its foot to the bottom of 
the hole and commenced swaying itself from side 
to side, until the hole was sufilciently deep to al- 
low it to proceed in the following manner: It in- 
flated itself with water, apparently to the fullest 
extent, raising its shell upwards from the hole ; 
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then holding by its muscular foot, it drew its shell 
gradually downwards. This would have produced 
a perpendicular and very inefficient action but for 



sentence according to the practice of good writers 
and speakers. 

T. If the proper construction of sentences U 



a wise provision of Nature. The edges of the controlled by the practice of the best writers and 



valves are not joined together but are connected 
by a membrane ; and instead of being joined at 
the hinge, like ordinary bivalves, they possess an 
extra plate attached to each valve of the shell, 
which is necessary fur the following part of the 
operation : In the action of boring, this moUusk, 
having expanded itself with water, draws down 
its shell within the hole, gradually closing the an- 
terior edges until they almost touch. It then rais- 
es its shell upwards, gradually opening the lower 
anterior edges and closing the upper, thus boring 
both upwards and downwards. The points on the 
shells are placed in rows, like the teeth of a saw ; 
those toward the lower part being sharp and point- 
ed, while those above, being uselesp, are not re- 
newed." 

Thns he accounts for the boring of these an- 
imals, and endeavors still further, to account for 
the peculiar shape of their cells by the assertion 
that they enter when small, and after making for 
themselves a comfortable habitation, that they 
cease boring except for the purpose of enlarging 
their cells to accommodate their own increasing 
size. This is probably the truie explanation. And 
if it seem wonderf.:l, what shall we say when it is 
asserted that some species of land- snails also per- 
forate stone ? Yet the elder Dr. Buckland only 
queried whether these last made their excavations 
by secreting an acid, or by means of their rasp-like 
tongues. I. F. c. 
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For the Schoolmaster. 
Qrammar.— Oral Examination. 



speakers, why the neceanity of a book upon the 
subject ? 

P. Grammarians do not originate the forms of 
language, but they simply place within the reach 
of all, their critical observations of its use and the 
results of their study of it as a science. We should 
know but little of geography if our knowledge of 
it depended upon our own actual travel and obser- 
vation, so we should have but little critical know- 
ledge of the construction of language unless it 
were reduced to a system of stud}'. Grammar 
does not control language, but language controls 
grammar. For instance, the Latin is a dead lan- 
guage, hence the best grammar of that language 
to-day will be the best for all time ; but the Eng- 
lish is a living^ progressive language, hence the 
grammar of that language which is now the best 
will not answer for all time, for the progress of the 
language will compel its revision. 

jf\ Who are to be considered the best speakers 
and writers of a language } 

P, Those who have given it the best and the 
most study, under the mo«t favorable circumstan- 
ces ; and they are pointed out by no fixed rule, but 
by general consent. 

T. What arc the elements of a sentence ? 

P. They are words. 

T. What is an element ? 

P. It is a simple part of anything, or a part 
that docs not require analyzing. 

T. What is a sentence ? 

P, It is an expression of a thought in words. 

T. What is an idea ? 

P. It is an element of a thought. 

T, A thought, then, necessarily embraces how 
many ideas ? 

P, Two ; that of which we think, and that 
which we thiuk of it. These ideas united consti- 
tute a thought, and the thought expressed in words 
is a sentence. 

T. What is the difference between a thought 
and its expression ? 

P. A thought is mental action, its expression 
is the means by which that action is made known. 

T. What are the common methods of express- 
ing our thoughts ? 

P. By vocal sounds and by writing. Some- 
times by signs, gestures, position, paintings, &c. 

T. How could a man inform us he had beet 
bitten by a do^ ? 

P. He could do it by presenting to us a paint- 
ing in which he is himself represented to the life, 
followed by a dog with angry eye and bristliaf 
hair, and holding between his teeth the unfortsr 
nate man's leg. Or, he could do it by simply say- 
ing, in our language, the words, *' I have been lat* 



TeacheTt What is Syntax. 

Pupil, It is that part of grammar which treats 
of the construction of sentences. 

r. Define ''treats.'* 

P. It means speaks of, discourses upon with a 
Tiew to instruct. 

T. Define ** construction" as a general term. 

P. It is the fitting together of parts, according 
to rule or measurement, to form a perfect whole. 
Thus : the construction of a machine is the order- 
ly arrangement or fitting together of its several 
parts, according to the practice of a wise mechanic. 

T. Define " construction " as a grammatical 
term. 
P. It is the putting togetlier of elements in a'^en by a dog." "ni^ picture iTQUld V^ the mw 
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tuiiTersal language, as everybody could understand 
it. 

T. What, then, are words ? 

P. Words are the picture of our thoughts, and 
serve to give othet men a knowledge of the objects 
which are present to our minds, and of the judg- 
ment we form tonc^rning them. 

7*. What might a beautiful statue or paihting 
be railed ? 

P. An embodiment of thought, for it is but a 
topy of thAt which exi ted In the mind of the 
Sculptor or artist before the rough block of marble 
Was touched or the pencil ^aS drawn upOn the 
tanvas. 

T. What is analysis ? 

P. It is the examination of the elements of 
anything. 

T. If each idea of a thought be expressed by a 
tingle word, how would the sentence be properly 
analysed? 

P. By examining its separate words. 

T. Is each idea of a thought always expressed 
by a single word ? 

P. It is not. 

T, Give a sentence containing as many words 
ts it expresses ideas. 

P. James walks rapidly. The word " James '* 
Represents the idea of a person ; ** walks," of what 
lie does ; and ** rapidly," of hew he does it. 

7*. Oive seTeral such sentences. 

P. -. 

7*. Give a sentence containing more words than 
it expresses ideas. 

P. Mary, who has a sweet temper, sings be- 
tanse there is music in her soul. ** Mary " ex- 
presses the idea of a pen on; "who has a sweet 
temper" represents the idea of her disposition; 
tnd ** because there is music in hvr soul," of why 
fehe sings. 

T. In an«lyxing a sentence tire must be govern- 
*d by what ? 

P< Eitlrer by its ideas or by its words. If gov- 
erned by its ni«M, the sentence i« considered ^t- 

^fy; if by Its words, it is consi«tered gramnmti- 
i!aUy. 

T, Analyse the following sentence grammati- 
ky : *< They might have completed the task if they 
had been faithful." 

P. "They" is a personal pronoun, standing 
for the names of some persons not designated, and 
Represents those of >nrhom something is asserted. 
"Might" is an auxiliary verb, denoting power or 
ability. ** Have " is an auxiliary verb, It denotes 
present time, is a sign of completed action, and 
asserts a thing as actual; hence, "might have" 
asserts past ability. "Completed" is the past, 
active participle of the verb "complete**; it de- 
Hotel u finished or petfect act ; hence " might have 
^mpleted" is in the past perfect tense, potential 
totfde, itctive voice. ** The " is a definite article. 
it points to some particular thing known to the 



speaker or writer, but not necessarily to the hearer 
or reader without further description. " Task " is 
a common noun, it denotes the thing or object that 
might have been completed. " If" is a subordi- 
nate connective, expressine doubt or condition. 
" Had " is an auxiliary verb, It denotes past timci 
and is a sign of completion. " Been " is the past 
participle of the verb to 6e, and is used to denote 
completion ; hence " bad been " denotes comple- 
tion in past time, and of itself asserts a thing as 
actual, but under the influence of "if" asserts a 
thing as conditiooal; hence "had been" is of the 
past perfect tense, subjunctive mode. " Faithful " 
is an adjective denoting the quality of faithfulness ; 
which, under the influence of " if," is implied as 
not belonging to, or, at least, not exercised by the 
persons represented by " they," though gram- 
matically it is disposed of as belonging to " they,'^ 
it being used with the copula "had been" to com- 
plete the predicate of the subordinate clause. 

T. In the same manner analyse the following : 
" Pupils of industrious habits will make satisfac- 
tory progress." 

P. " Pupils " Is a common noun, it represents 
the idea of learners and also those of whom some- 
thing is asserted. " Of" is a preposition and de- 
notes the relation of possession or ownership be- 
tween " pupils " and ** habits " ; denoting, though 
not asserting, that pupils possess habits. " In- 
dustrious" is a qualifying adjective, and is added 
directly to the word "habits," denoting the kind 
of habits. " Habits " is a common noun, and un- 
der the influence of the connective "of" and the 
adjective "industrious," denotes that which is 
possessed by "pupils." "Will" is an auxiliary 
verb, it denotes future time and asserts a thing as 
actual. " Make " is a principal verb, it asserts a 
thing as actual, and of itself denotes present time, 
but under the inflence of "will," denotes future 
time ; hence, " will make " is of the future tense> 
indicative mode. " Satisfactory " is an adjective, 
and denotes the kind of progress that will be made. 
" Progress '* is a common noan, and under the in- 
fluence of " satisfactory," denotes that which the 
pupils will make. 

T. How is a sentence completely analyzed ? 

P. By considering it first as a unit,— stating 
whether it is simple, complex or compound ; de- 
clarative, imperative, exclamatory or interroga*- 
tive :— second, by pointing out the words and groups 
of words expressing the ideas of the thought;-^ 
and third, by giving the peculiar- office of each 
word. 

T. What is a declarative sentence ? an impera*- 
tive sentence ? an exclamatory sentence ? an in- 
terrogative sentence ? a mixed sentence ? Otv« 
examples of each. 

P. . 

T, For what are questions asked ? 

P. To obtain information or to gain the assent 
of others. The latter are questioAs of appeal, and 
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are used with the negative when the speaker ex- 
pects an affirmative answer, and without it when 
he expects a negatire answer. A direct interroga* 
tive sentence is introduced without an interroga- 



between elements of the first, second mnd tUrd 
classes, and aetiteTwe-elemenis of the same classn? 
Give sentences containing elements of each dass 
that are not sentenee^lemPiiiB. 



tive word, may be answered by yes or no, and is The component parts of a sentence may be di' 



generally uttered with the rising inflection at the 
close. An indirect interrogative sentence is intro- 
duced by some one of the interrogatire words, is 
answered by some part uf a declarative sentence, 
and is uttered with the falling inflection at the 
close. 

T. What is a proposilion ? 

P. It is the asserted union of a subject with 
some attribute of it. The union is asserted bv 
some form of the verb to be, called the eopvUa. The 
copula and attribute together form the predicate. 
The copula simply asserts thn existence of the 
subject and its connection with some attribute. 
The attribute is the word or group of words that 
expresses some quality or action of the subject, or 
that denotes its ttatCt placet or the class of objects 
to which it belongs. When the copula does not 
appear by itself, it is united with the attribute in 
a single word forming an attributive verb. 

The peach is mellow. ** Mellow " is an attri- 
bute of quality. Clouds are floating. " Floating '* 
is an attribute of action. John is sleeping. The 
team is in use. ** Sleeping" and **inuse" are 
attributes of state or condition. The book is on 
the table. " On table " is an attribute of place. 
Gold is metal. *' Metal " is an attribute of class. 
Birds fly. •* Fly" is an attributive verb. 

T. No attribute can be predicated or denied of 
a subject without forming a sentence. Assumi^ 
the attributes of color, size, shape, material and 
quality of the object Kouse Predicate the same 
attributes. 

P. . 

T. Is a proposition necessarily a sentence? 
When is it a sentence and when is it not ? Give 
examples. United propositions are how divided ? 
Define principal, subordinate, attribute. What is 
a principal proposition ? a subordinate proposi- 
tion ? similar propositions ? a coordinate connec- 
tive? a subordinate connective? What are the 
elements of a sentence ? What is understood by 
the rank of an element ? Elements of what ranks 
are to be considered as sentence-elements ? An 
element from its nature may be what ? from its 
rank what ; from its form what ? from its structure 
what ? An element in any of its forms is substan- 
tive when } is adjective when ? is (tdvervial when ? 
principal when ? subordinate when ? What con- 
struction may a fumn have ? an a^ective have ? an 
adverb f An clement has the v)ord form when? 
phrase form when ? clause form when ? An element 
is in its structure simple when ? complex when ? 
compound when ? Adjective elements of the word 
form have what position with reference to the 
nouns they modify ? those of the phrase and clause 



vided into two classes, — materials and connectivea. 
The materials are those parts that express the 
ideas, and embrace the nouns, pronouns, substan- 
tive phrases and clauses and the pronumioal valve 
of the relatives ; the adjectives of all kinds and 
the participle; the adverb, adverbial phrases and 
cl&uses and the adverbial value of the conjundive- 
idverb. The connectives embrace the conjnae- 
tions, prepositions, copula, conjunctive Talnes of 
the relatives and conjunctive-adverbs. 

EXTBX8I0X AND COMPREHBlfSION OF >'OU!t». 

T. Explain what is meant by the extensioB and 
comprehension of nouns. 

P. The extension of a nonn signifies the num- 
ber of individuals or classes of beings it embraces 
or covers. The comprehension of a noun is the 
number of particular ideas it covers. 

*' Being" is a word that embraces or extends 
to every species of existence. It comprehends but 
one idea, — simply that of existence. 

*' Animal " is a word that embraces every spe> 
cies of animal existence, — that is, beings endowed 
with life and the power of voluntary motion. It 
comprehends several particular ideas in addition 
to that of existence ; hence, it has a greater com- 
prehension and less extension than the word " be- 
ing." 

*'Qaadruped" is a word that extends cm ly to 
those animal existences that move upon fonr feet. 
It comprehends more ideas than the word "ani- 
mal," but has less extension. ^ 

'* Horse" is a word that extends to a less nnm* 
ber of animals than the word " quadruped/* bot 
it comprehends all the particular ideas of the pe- 
culiar form which distinguishes the horse from the 
other species of quadrupeds. 

T. Analyze the following sentence : ** The 
large, beautiful, white horse which is young and 
gentle, and which belonged to John Smith, was 
sold yesterday, on the bridge, at noon, just as the 
cars arrived from New York, for three hundred 
dollars." 

P. It is a complex, declarative sentence; com- 
plex because it contains a plural number of pro- 
positions and only one of which is independent ; 
declarative because it declares something as real 
and absolute. 

** Horse" is the grammatical subject, it repre- 
sents that of which something is asserted. 

** Horse," under the influence of " the," is used 
in a limited sense, the speaker or writer having in 
mind some particular horse which he intends more 
fully to describe, or of which alone he intends to 
assert something. 

**Uor8e," under the influence of "the" aad 



form are placed where? What is the difference '"white," not only excludes from consideFatioB all 
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Other horscR but a particular one, but presents for 
our consideration the idea of color. 

"Horse/* under the additional inducnce of 
** beautiful/' presents for our study all those forms 
of proportion which combine to make up the idea 
of beauty. 

" Horse/' under the influence of " large/* pre- 
sents for our consideration the idea of size. 

" Horse/' under the influence of ** which is 
young and gentle/' also of "which belonged to 
John Smith/' presents for our consideration the 
idea of his age and disposition, also of ownership. 

** Horse/' with these modifying words and claus- 
es, is the complex subject. 

*' Was " Ms the past tense of the auxiliary to be, 
it denotes past time, ana asserts a thing as actual. 
" Sold " is the past passive participle of the 
transitive verb aeil, it denotes completed action, 
and with *' was," represents the reception of an act 
in the past. Hence, ** was sold " is of the past 
tense, indicative mode, passive voice, and is the 
grammatical predicate of the sentence. 

•• "Was sold," under the influence of '• yesterday," 
asserts the day of the action ; and, under the in- 
fluence of *' on the bridge/' declares the place of 
the action ; and under ihe influence of " at noon," 
asserts the time of the day when the action occur- 
red; and the clause, *' just as the cars arrived from 
New York," simply denotes a circumstance that 
took place at the time of the action; and *'wa8 
sold," under the influence of " for three hundred 
dollars/' declares the sum received or bargained 
for at the time of the action. 

** Is," the copulative parts of *' belonged " and 
** arriTcd," and '* was " are also connectives. 

** Was sold," with these modifying words, phras- 
es and clauses, is the complex predicate. 

**And" is a coordinate conjunction, and con- 
nects the adjective clauses, — '* Which is young and 
gentle " and ** Which belonged to John Smith." 
It also connects "young" and "gentle." 

The adjective clauses are connected with "Horse*' 
by the connective or relative value of " which." 
The other subordinate connectives are "on," "at," 
" as " and " for " ; they connect the elements of 
which they form a part to " was sold." 

T. Construct a sentence having " reason " for 
the subject. 

P. Reason guides. 

T. Limit the subject by a complex adjective 
element, flrst class, the basis of which shall be a 
participle limited by three complex adverbial ele- 
ments of the second class. 

P. Reason cultivated with great care, for many 
years, under the most favorable circumstances, 
guides. 

T. Limit the predicate by an objective element 
of the first class, and by three adverbial elements 
of the second class. 

P. Guides man in his path through life in all 
his doubts and difficulties. 
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CoirxuifiOATiONS for this Department should be ad^* 
dressed to N. W. DbMdnn. Providence. 



For the Schoolmaster. 

Principles Employed In Vinding the 
Cube Boot. 



See " Arithmetical Puszle," in May Number of Tub 

SCHOOLMASTBR. 

1. Every "period " in a perfect cube gives one 
figure in the root. *' 

2. The highest root of the flrst and of the last 
period gives the first and last figures of the root re- 
quired, as is easily seen in the algebric formula, 
\/(a3 + 3a?6 -f 3ab* + b»)=a + b, 

3. Since the number cubed is always a multiple 
of 11 consisting of three figures, the first and last 
figures of the root being known, the middle one is 
found from this property of such multiples, viz. : 
that the sum of the first and last equals the mid- 
dle, unless the sum is above 10, when the first 
number must be diminished by 1 before being add- 
ed to the last. The reason is obvious. Thus let 4 
and 3 be the first and last figures in a multiple of 
11 consisting of three figures, the middle figure 
will be 7, the number 473. If 7 and 8 are the 
numbers, then 6 -f 8 = 14, and the number requir- 
ed is 748, the 10 of the 14 being restored to the 6. 

4. The cubes of 1, 4, 5, 6, 9 end in the same 
figures respectively. The cube of 2 ends in 8, of 
8 in 2, of 3 in 7, of 7 in 3 ; 2 and 8, even numbers, 
and 3 and 7, odd numbers, exchanging, so that the 
root of the last period can be determined in a mo- 
ment by knowing only the last figure. 

4. A multiple of a number remains'a multiple of 
it, when divided by any other number than that 
number or a multiple of it. 

6. A multiple of a number remains a multiple 
of it, when a multiple of that number is subtract- 
ed from it. Perhaps this might be more neatly 
expressed thus : The difference of two multiples 
of a number is also a multiple of it, e. ^., 14 = 2 X 7, 
36 = 2 X 18 ; 36 — 14:= 22, a multiple of 2. We 
will now examine the illustrations given. The 
contributor of the article to the Illinois Teacher 
states that he was led" to the discovery by seeing 
the number 9,129,329 given to a class as a perfect 
cube. This number happens to be a multiple of 
11, on this and on the second and third principles 
we have given abov**, depends the whole process. 

Example I. They were told to take any number 
expressed by three figures, and repeat it, so as to 
make hundreds of thousands, of course it will be 
a multiple of 1001, which is a multiple of 11 ; thus, 
765765=^766 x 1001 = 765 x 13x 7 Xll. 

If, then, we divide by 13 and 7, and by different 
numbers under 10, until we reduce the quotient to 
three figures, we have a multiple of 11 remaining. 
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This i0 cubed) and the two form- 
Vnaeen OpertUion, ^^ ^^^ ^^^ j^j^g^ figures being 
7)765765 * 



communicated, the solution is 
easy by principles 3 and 4, 
above. Thus given the cube 
6,5aRt,:r03 ; the highest cube- 
toot in 6 is 1 ; 3 is the fending 
of the cub^ of 7 ; 1 + 7 ^8 and 
the cube root is 187. Of course 
he directs the number tn be di- 
Vidcil by those less than 10, be- 
tween the divisions by 13 and 

}, tin better to Uisguifte thbm. 
Example II. This is nearly the same as the 

previous ofae, except that in 

Umem Operamn. ^^^^^ ^j ^^^ divisions, he has 



5)109395 

■ 

9)21879 

13)2431 

187 

l87« = 34.9^9 
187»=6,539,203 



13)261261 

7)20097 

2871 
—1869 



2)1012 

506 

$063 =S 256,036 
606>:^ 129,554,216 

Unseen Operation, 
8)632632 

79078 
-^008 



13)71071 
7)5467 

781 
—363 



ilS^ac 73,034,632 



the number 18^9 subtracted ; 
since it is a multiple of 11, 
(1869 »= 1^9 X 11), prindplfe 6 
applies. The cube given is 
129,a:5x,2(t6. The root of 129 
is 5 ; the cube of 6 ends in 6 ; 
5 + 6:3* 11, ... 4 X 6i« 10, 
and the root required is 506. 



Example 3^ Here he directs 
6006 and 363, multiples of 11, 
to be subtracted, (see principle 
6), and divisions made by 8. 
13 and 7, the only object being 
to reduce it to a multiple of 11 
with three figures. The cube 
given is 73,0xa;,a?a:2. The cube- 
root of 78 is 4 ; i ends the 
cube of 8i Therefore 3 + 8 =s 
11, and the cube^root required 
416. 



Bmample lY. In this and the following ekam- 
t>le. the number to be cubed is obtained in a differ- 
ent way. An even number is 
taken ; t)f course all its multi- 
ples aro divisible by %, He 
then has it multiplied by 9 and 
6 and a cipher atinexed ; this is 
equivalent to multiplying by 
540 ; nent the Original number 
is subtracted and the remain- 
der is the product of the origi- 
nal number by 539, a multiple 
of 11. Now 539 « 7 + 7 X 11, 
therefore the division by 7» 2 
And 7 to reduce the last num- 
ber found to three figures. The 
cube-root in extracted as be- 
fore. 

He here tells also the Hiimbet thought of. It 
^11 be perceived that the 34 Wa» first multiplied 
by 639 (7 X 7 X 11), then divided by 7, 7 and 2. 
The result we know, 187 ; reversing the remaining 



Vnween Operation. 

34 
9 

306 
6 

18360 
--34 

V)18326 

2)2618 

7)1309 

i87>:E 6,539,203 



operations, t. «., dividing by 11 and mnltiplyrng by 
2, we have 187 -4- 11 X 2 =*: 34. 

Example V. Is similar to the last. The only 
point requiring explanation is, that when the cube 
is given, although the number cubed is tiot known, 
yet au error in that cube is at onc^ asserted. Thd 
cube as given is l,^x,d40. \\^by is this at onee 
pronounced wrong ? The cube-rbot of 1 is 1; the 
cube of 9 ends in 9 ; therefore the number would 
be 99, which has only two figured and does not be- 
gin with 1. Hence the number given is not a cor- 
rect cube of a multiple of 11. The corrected cube, 
9,l2:j;,x29, is then givfn, and the ctibic root is 209. 
From this the number thought of is easily deduced 
by reversihg the remaining operations, which were 
performed dn it, viz., dividing by ll and multiply- 
ing by 3. H. J«. L. 

A Skries op School and Family Chakts. 
Twenty-two in number. Designed for A course 
of £leroentary Instruction in Schools and Faai' 
lien, accompanied with a Manual of Instruction 
in Obiect Jjessons. By Marcius Willson. Pub- 
lished by Harper & firothers, New York. 

In these days of great light as well as deep dark- 
ness*— je%, even light and darkness that may be 
/tf/^,— the teachers of the loyal North can have no 
excuse to offer if the rebel army of ignoranee shall 
accomplish its purpose, bnless they seize upon the 
means withlh their reach to hurl the invader frwn. 
his stronghold. We don't say thit with these 
Charts and this Manual in his hand, the teacher 
has all the weapons needful, but we do say that 
these are Very importaht Jire-arms, and great im- 
provements upon the old tnusket now so prevalent 
in our afmy of teachers. Will all who read this 
send for these Charts and use thetnf If you do. 
our word for it, you will bless us for penning these 
lines. 



New Et^MENTAtT AtOEti&A. By Benjanmi 
Oreenleaf, A. M. Published by Robert S. Davif 

& Co., Boston. 

We have perused with pleasure and profit this 
addition to the excellent series of mathematics bt 
I^rof. dreehleaf, and do hot hesitate ih pronounc- 
ing it the right book in the right place. The se- 
ries needed just this excellent work to complete 
what the author has now offered to our schools" 
a thorough and compete treatise on the science ^ 
qitantity. 



Wb call the attention of our subscribers to tlM 
advertisement of A. B. Peck, Esq., Agent of 
Messrs. Stein way & Sons. 



Teachers akd School Comxittbbs. — ^WecsD 
your attention to the advertiaeraetit of Robert & 
Davis & Co. 
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fflfliitors* ©eiiartment* 

TEACHEBS OF BHODE ISLiLND. 

Tub Khode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion will hold a Meeting on Fbiday and Satur- 
day, November 2\st and 22d, at Westerly ; 

And alto on Friday and Saturday, Dkcem- 
BBB 6th and Gth, at Wiohford, 

LfSt the meetings be fully attended, Btuineet 
of great importance to teachers will come up for 
discuiaiotu 



The Roll op Honor. — Rhode Island has re- 
ceived many encomiums of praise for her patriot- 
ism, and that, too, well deserved. She has sent 
forth men from the workshop, the counting-room, 
the bar, the pulpit, the plough and the school- 
room. From her list of teachers she has sent some 
bright examples. Mr. William A. Mowry. of the 
ProTidence High School, and Samuel Thurber, 
from the junior department of the same school. 
have joined the gallant Eleventh. Add to these 
the names of Edwards, of East Greenwich, and 
Burlingame, of Elmwood, of the same regiment, 
and we have a noble gallaxy of patriotic men 
from the ranks of teachers. All praise to our wor- 
thy brethren of the teacher's profession. We have 
do doubt when occasion oalls, others will haste to 
tbe summons until this foul rebellion shall be ef- 
faced from our hitherto fair escutcheon. We will 
not forget those who are now bearing the musket 
in a righteous cause, nor those who have already 
fallen in the struggle for constitutional liberty. 



PiANO-FoRTES.»^We extract the following no- 
tice of those world-renowned instruments from the 
London Musical \Vorld, and ask a perusal from 
our music-loving readers : 

** American Ptano-jpor/e*.— Not one of the least 
anomalous things in the present state of affairs on 
the other side of the Atlantic is, that whilst Birm- 
ingham was manufacturing arms to send to Amer- 
ica, New York should be making pianos to send to 
London. The reverse would have been a more 
natural order of things, seeing that Europe is at 
this time in the attitude of a peacemaker, whilst 
America, unhappily, is in that of a beligerent. 
Nevertheless it is pleasant to know that Ameri- 
cans are not all wedded to the dread Bellona, and 
that amid the fruitless strife between North and 
South the peaceful arts still flourish, and the meek- 
eyed Cecilia holds her own. It is indeed singular- 
ly striking how peaceful are all the products in the 
American Department of the Great Exhibition, 
and how the emblems of kindly plenty still prevail 
there. The husbandman finds ingenious tools for 
wooing the stubborn earth ; the handicraftsman a 
variety of labor-saving machines for bringing use- 



ful manufactures to the million ; the artist, paint-i 
ing and sculpture; the musician, musical instru- 
ments. Only the warrior is left unrepresented. 

The International Exhibition is so rich in musi* 
cal instruments from all parts of the Globe, that 
in ordinary times it would not excite surprise that 
our cousins from the other side of the Atlantic had 
availed themselves of a good opportunity to show 
the Old World that they can do something in the 
way of making them, especially as regards the 
piano-forte. A few travelled artists, and one or 
two manufacturers, were at least aware that excel- 
lent pianos were made in the States, and that ex- 
portation from Europe had virtually ceased. The 
more enthusiastic of the artists who long since had 
visited America did not hesitate to claim for the 
pianos made there a high perfection of tone and 
workmanship, but the skeptical hesitated to be- 
lieve that the trade had progressed so far as it 
really has. We are now able to judge for our^ 
selves. Messrs. Steinway & Sons, of New York, 
exhibit four pianos in the American department. 
They are so excellent that the jury has awarded a 
prize to and an encomium on the fortunate makers. 
When we find that they are thus officially ranked 
with the best instruments in the building, we may 
readily conclude* that they combine all the best 
known points of the manufacture, and perhaps in*< 
troduce some novelties. The instruments are 
handsome in exterior, displaying taste and rich-> 
ness of carving without any overwrought striving 
for splendor, or special predilection for mere cabi- 
net work. Musically they are of the fullest com« 
pass, and speak with real grandeur of tone, — a 
square or horizontal piano made by this house hav- 
ing the power of an average grand, and withal a 
quality of sound which will bear favorable corn* 
parison with that of any country. In America the 
square piano takes the place of the upright piano 
here. It is the instrument of the home circle. 
To this circumstance may be ascribed the marked 
improvements which have been made in its manu- 
facture •*> improvements which we may here add 
have been extended also to grand pianos. The 
manufacturers claim the following peculiarities in 
the building of theiv instruments : — 

* I. A novel distribution of the sounding board, 
of the bridges and of the strings ; 2. A new con- 
struction of the iron frame ; 3. The adoption of a 
double repeating mechanism, which imparts to th^ 
touch greater ease, elasticity and promptness.' 

The opinion has widely obtained latterly that 
the square or horizontal piano could not be per- 
fected to the same extent as the grand, as, indeed, 
the fruitless efforts in that direction would seem to 
demonstrate. Th^ attempt to obtain more power 
and volume of tone by stretching tne lower-toned 
wires over the shorter or higher-toned ones (called 
overstiinging), in order to gain more room and 
sounding-board surface, proved only partially suc- 
cessful, in consequence of the inequalities in th^ 
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scale which resulted from that plan. The makers 
who were most enthusiastic for the theory abau- 
doned it at length as imprhcticable ; but Messrs. 
Steinway and Sons peem f have extended their 
experiments to a successful issue. By thff inven- 
tion of an ingenious acoustical instrument, they 
were enabled to ascertain the exact vibrations of 
the sounding board, and to place the bridges — two 
or more, as the case might require— on exactly the 
spots that would least interfere with the same. 
The result was a great increase of tone, and un- 
usual equality throughout the scale. This princi- 
ple they have applied to all kinds of pianos, with 
the most satisfactory results. 

Being enabled, then, to allot to each individual 
string a larger share of sounding board, and to 
bring it into closer harmony with the workings of 
the same, their next efforts were directed to the 
qtialitt/ of the tone produced. To combine the 
mellowness of wood-constructed pianos with the 
strength and brilliancy of those in which iron con- 
stituted a principal feature, was obviously the de- 
sideratum. The pianos exhibited at South Ken- 
sington, described by the Jury as *' powerful, clear 
and brilliant,*' demonstrate the gratifying, and in 
many respects surprising, success which has at- 
tended this effort. The iron frame used by Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons is a sinple casting, contrived-^ 
for horizontal pianos — in such a way that the here- 
tofore unavoidable intersections of the sounding- 
board bridges are entirely done away. This im- 
portant modification secures at once an even and 
uninterrupted scale. In consequence, too, of the 
pressure of the iron frame upon and against the 
tunning-block — thus welding, as it were, the two 
substances into one soldid whole — they have ob- 
viated the transverse vibrations, and avoided those 
dull, thumping by-tones which are so offensive to 
the sensitive ear. The iron frames of the grand 
pianos are upon the same principle, being distin- 
guished only by the shape of the iron bars, which 
form a triangle pressing with the broad end against 
the tunning-block, — a construction which gives 
strength, and assists materially in keeping the in- 
strument in tune. 

The advantage of Messrs. Steinway's double 
repetitiou action over that heretofore in use seems 
to consist in its independence of the *• jack " and 
** nut,'* thereby permitting a free and unrestrained 
movement. Experience has shown that all ao- 
pendages to either the "jack," the " nut," or the 
** hammer," ultimately and inevitably result in a 
rattling kind of noise and an injury to the tone, 
whereas this mechanism insures ease, elasticity, 
promptness and force of touch. 

These fine instruments have attracted the at- 
tention they merit, and have been purchased by 
Messrs. Cramer, Beale & Wood, who, we learn, 
have become the English agents for Messrs. Sieln- 
way & Sons." 



The interesting description of the country along 
the Potomac, (on page 33o), is an extract from a 
letter to the Evening Press by a chaplain of a 
Rhode Island regiment. 



Lecturb on Humboldt. — Dr. Williun Gotii- 
cbalk, of this city, gave a learned and highly iMer- 
esting lecture in Lyceum Hall, last eTeDiDg,'aa the 
life and services of this distinguished scientiot. whose 
friendship he had him self enjoyed, and wbos« {Tetdas 
and labors his own Fcieutific attainments e^spedallf 
fit him to appreciate and interpreL This great in- 
vestigator, whose researches into the mysteriei of 
Nature were pushed with such unexampled vi^or aod 
perseverance, was bom on the 14th of September, 
1769 He came into the world a pririle^ied bei&|r, 
for he not only possessed the advantages of rank and 
fortune, but hifi lot was cast iu a highly educated 
circle. He was sarroauded in early youth by the 
most gifled intellects of his time, and iua soelu po- 
sition afforded him opportunities for the noblest m- 
tellectual culture. His carl^ manhood was spent in sd- 
enuficlabors for the promotion of the interests of his 
native countiy, more especially the development of 
its mining resources. But the great object of bis 
ambition was to become the explorer oi the oev 
world. He landed in Venezuela in Joly, 1799. aod 
commenced an exploring expedition throagh Sooth 
America and Mexico, which lasted five vean. He 
also visited the United States, where he became the 
^uest of President Jefferson, and devoted himself to 
the study of the political relations of the peorie- 
On his return to Europe he was everywhere haucd 
as a second Columbus. Though a Baron and Privy 
Counsellor of his King, he did not regard it as be- 
neath his di(rnity to become an instructor of tte 
common people 

In 1843 he commenced that gigantic labor of hi^ life, 
the Cosmos. Late in the evening of his days, he offered 
to the peoplf* a work, the fragments aod materials of 
which he had been gathering for half a century. Hav- 
ing sounded Nature to its depths, he collated thepa«t 
and present results of all his investigations. To cre- 
ate such a work, the vastest the world had ever seen 
was reserved for him who had travelled over half the 
world and penetrated its secrets as no baman 
had ever done before. 

Among the new sciences of which Hunnboldt 
the founder were those of Comparative Geogrspfay, 
Hydrography, Greognosy and Comparative Clma- 
t 'logy. He alM took great interest in Ethnological 
studies, aod his vast magnetic observations wera the 
foundation of that wounderful progress in the science 
of Magnetism which has distinguished the present 
century. He spoke many languages, and in politics 
was a Liberalist. He died in May, 1859, honored 
throughout the civilized world. — Provid4nce Press. 

■ 

Thb following we have just received. It needs 
no comment : 

** Messrs. Editors:^ The chairman of oar 8tate 
Educational Committee on Securing Uniformity of 
Text-books in the State Public Schools, has recom- 
mended The Rhode Isljlxd ScHooLMASTEft as 
the best periodical for practical teachers to take. 
We send the following names given below. 

Yours, <S:c., M. A. Ltxde, 

County Superintendent, California." 



Lucius A. Wheelock, U«hor in the Dwigbt 
School, Boston, has enlisted in Capt. Fowle's com- 
pany. Tiger Regiment, for nine months* service. 
Mr. Wheelock enlists as a private from entirelv 
patriotic motives. He retains bis connection wita 
the school, his place being supplied during his ab- 
sence. If he only makes as good a soldier as be 
is a teacher, nothing more can be asked of him.-^ 
Mass. Teacher. 

The next Term of the Norxal School at Bris- 
tol will commence on November 11th, 1862. 
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Tor the Sehoolmaiter. 
The Study of I<atin. 

ICaht of onT Tolffli teboolt contain a dasa of 
pnpfif who do not intend to pnrane a liberal 
conrte of education, but who wish, for rarious 
xvasons, to take np Latin. Not a few of them 



pupil the true ends to be attained by the study 
of the ancient languages, an^ at the same time 
make him understand that no satisfactory know-, 
ledge of either Greek or Latin can be gained 
without diligent and perseTering study. There 
may be exceptions to the rule, but as a general 
thing, if the boy or girl cannot derote V^o or 



will commence the study with a good degree of three years to the stud^ he had better not com- 
energy, but In a few months become tired of it mence it. 



and anxious to give it up. If permitted to do 
so, the time already spent upon it will hare been 
wasted, and if compelled to go on, their growing 
distaste for the study makes it of doubtful ben> 
cfit. Without pausing to discuss the old qnes- 
tlbn of the relatiTe merits of mathematics and 
the daesies as a means of mental discipline, we 
ivoHia etart tHe inquiry, •' How can such pu- 
p!l« -pursue to the best adTantage the study of 

Undoubtedly obeerratiim will confirm the 
statement that there Is both too much -and too 
littla tieae giteft to Latia in our higher schools. 
Too rnimb, -beoavae some seholars ought never 
to liaTeoomaieiiosd it and beeamte time is wast- 
cdi 4timiH{l& deKsdlTe modes of teaching it. Too 
Uttle» beeanse it is an admirable means of disci* 
pUno •wiuuk propetly pursued, and also because 
more pupib than are n«iolly found engaged in 
tlio atndy might do so wHh adTastage. 

Tho first mistake conlmonly made by the pu« 
pa la with reference to the kind of benefit he 
espoota to gata itoai the study of an aaoient 
limgnage. Oftentimes it will be found that the 
jgfi^^f has no intelligent idea about it, but 
wishes to study it* pethaps, because some of his 
fellow- pupils are doing so. Tho correction of 
an ccror Is evidently tiie first duty of the 
liet him pxceent to the mind of the 



Let him .also be assured that for the first year 
at least he must delve and toil as it were in the 
hard rock to find the precious ore of knowledge* 
All this can and should be done by an instruc- 
tor who is alive to the real interests of tho^ 
committed to his charge. But after that comes 
another and more difficult question. How c^n 
a three years' study of Latin be made at once 
interesting and profitable } How shall the pu» 
pil be made to progress thoroughly an4 yet not 
too slowly } 

It Is usually the oustom of teacdiers to mark 
out for such pupils a course e«jaetly like that 
which they would adopt if preparing them for 
college. But it is a. quejBtion whether some 
modifications ought not to l^e made in the case 
of those we ,are now considering. Studenia 
who ^xe to spend four years in college occupy 
hj £sr the larger part of their time in the acad- 
emy or high school in the work of preparation* 
The amenities of studj come after thej heve 
entered the uniyersity* Of cpurse nothing can 
take the place of a thorough an^ ayatematio 
drill. It is essential to the succesa of OTery. 
student of Xi&tin« But it ia doubtful weather it 
needs to be as prolonged or extensive for those 
whose time is so much more limited* Shall no 
attention be given to the Ute^tare aud hk^oij. 
of the language } ^ 
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At the public schools in England we know 
that the attainments of the best scholars in the 
ancient languages would shame those of many 
of our college graduates. But if we do not 
think it necessary that our university students 
should be able to write Greek and Latin poetry, 
may not there be still more allowance made for 
those who can never enter the university } In 
some of onr schools, . especially in the city, the 
teacher has no choice. The same course is 
marked out for all who study the same branch- 
es. But in many others it is not fixed by any 
particular rules, but is lefJt, mote or less, to the 
judgment of the instructor. The question then 
recurs again, ** What are the ends to be kept in 
Tiew and how can they best be attained ? " The 
single topic in connection with this whole sub- 
ject on which we would now make one or two 
sug^estionfe relates to its connection with the 
study of English. • One of the most striking 
facts with which the student becomes conver- 
sant in studying the structure of our language 
, is that a large part of our words are derived, 
either directly or indirectly, from the Latin. 

Of course, then, a knowledge of Latin be- 
comes an essential means in gaining a clear 
and' thorough knowledge of English. But 
in addition to this there should be the ability 
to use our natire tongue with gracefulness and 
precision. To the attainment of this end per- 
haps nothing contributes more than the habit 
of making careful and critical translations from 
one language to another. Scarcely any point is 
more neglected in our schools than this, and con- 
sequently no accomplishment is rarer. Too often 
teachers content themselves with very ordinary 
renderiiigs of the text, and not unf^equenily 
with very loose and inacciirate versions. 

XTndoubtedly the ability to translate well de- 
pends somewhat upon the command of lan- 
guage possessed by th« pupil. But it is equally 
certain that this power maf be increased by 
careful exercise. The critical judgment of the 
scholar should be frequently called into action. 
He should learn to discriminate accurately be- 
tween the meaning of synonymous words. The 
differences of idiom and the exact signification 
of words as determined by thei^ composition 
«nd derivation should be dwelt upon. Written 
translations 'of diffaoult passages will also be 
ibund a XiskM. exercise. 

By persevering in thla method the instructor 
will find hi^ pnpila acquiring a new power in 
tlie nee of language, and at the same time form- 
iftg a hal^l of 'Aiordughiiess and accuracy which 
will be invaluable to them ia otfaar ttadies. * 



But in order to effect all this the teacher Un- 
self must be both careful and diligent. He tavt 
be ever mindful of the truth that there is so 
channel of influence through which he is not 
impressing his own mental and moral eharse^ 
teristics upon the minds of his pupils. So sab- 
tle and mysterious is the sympathy between the 
aottls of men that even his own habits of thought 
and study will be felt and in some degree le- 
produced by those who receive his instructioni. 



Pnmi tite IfMUcm 8ebool JoumsL 
To Touns Teaobera. 

In our last we learned, to some extent, the 
nature of the work to be datu. In tlus, we are 
to consider briefly the meant of its accomplish- 
ment. 

These means are many and various, but the 
Teacher is the principal means. Xow. if the 
teacher is perfect in his or her qgalificntion for 
the work the work will be well done, bat if 
otherwise the work will be otherwiae doa& 
Now, as you are young teachers, as per our 
caption, you will not feel offended if yon ns 
presumed not perfect in qualifieation. This be- 
ing the case, it becomes necesaa^ to eonsidcc 
two things ; first, the qtt a lifit vi iot^ dbMred» see* 
ond, the means of their aitainmeni. We shall 
however invert this order in our treatment of 
the sul:rject, taking the second first, and not ia- 
probably omitting the first altogetfasr, owing to 
the great space required. 

1. Then of the means of the Teaoher'a qnal- 
ification, or Hea.ns or PRorassioirAE. Ixnssts- 
MBMT. Of these means we notice, first, 

KOBicai. scnoou. 

After yon have pursued an ordinary oonsee sf 
instruction in the common sshool, high aelieolt 
academy or college a cdVfse in thenonnnl seheol 
is the means most eflbetive sod ttme ou g i t te 
professional tralnittf . This, we ets fnlfy-Mse^ 
is an impracticability with many of yon, yet 
we hope not with all. This impraielieeiiilitf 
does not, however, kssen the efficiency of the 
mesne, hence it should be classed wheie it be- 
longs, vis., Jket. We do not firopose argidiif 
the importance of normal schools, bnt tndier ts 
venture an opinion, viz. : that twenty- lire yesis 
hence it will be a matter of surprise that in IMS 
whole counties of teachers eould be fbnnd is 
Indiana, not one of whom had nonael 
drill. 

If possible enter these acheols. 
that'te him that strtveth belongeth tlie 
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As a M«tt«r of •iioouragMn«iit, p«rAit «• to 
amy tb«t a 7011119 \%dj from Rietimond, Indiana « 
baa gone all tba way to tba Noimal School at 
"Weatfield, SCatsacbuitatta. B«re is an act to 
proToka you to good worke. Tou will be paid 
for yoar effort. A few years since a yonng lady 
of this city went to a normal school, taking a 
whole or partial course) and on returning was 
placed in charge of a grammar department, a 
poAtlon ooa grade above any other female teaeh- 
ar ef the city. WheroTer the Talue of normal- 
aehool drill is known, the teacher possessing 
aoch drill, otiiar things equal, stands first. 

Bence if in anywise practicable, avail your- 
selves of this important means of improvement 
But where this is wholly impracticable, take 
the next best means, Viz. : 

IXSTITUTSS. 

In this day of institutes, it is unnecssary to 
define or describe them further than to say they 
are a spedea of normal 8«hools> short in dura- 
tioai aad itineMting in skai acter. Their piime 
' object, as that of normal schools, is the profes- 
sional training of teachers, giving much of their 
attention to moiet of teaching. In testimony 
of their efllciency , it woJtld be easy to fill twen- 
ty pages from such men as Horace Mann, Bar- 
nard, Hussell, Vage, Korthend, and from super- 



grades of teachers to the humblest primary 
teacher who has availed herself of such means 
oi iaaproiYemant. 8i^ca it to cay, that so vaU 
uaUla is this means of improvement considered. 
ttattt iba legislatttrea of several of the States have 
—ds aippropiintloms fot their support. 

A trustee of our acquaintance, visited an in- 
stitute while in session in this city, and took 
the names of all the teachers of said city who 
wexe in atlendanoa at the institute. And what 
did this mean f Simply, that when he same to 
employ ttaehtrs bo would know who were avaiU 
i*9 tkiia sites of this important means of im- 
ptwoment and who were not. Trustees else- 
'l^feero will in many cases do the same. 

M^0 notice as a second means, 

^ouANALS or anvoanoN. 

t: They furnish you with the educational in- 
tolligence of the times. If institutes are to be 
Held, academiefl^ colleges or normal schools to 
bo opened, journals tell you. If educational 
reforms are attempted, or advancements secur- 
ed, journals give you t^e facts, and probably 
tbo priaoipUs* In short, they are the coupling- 
pol^ tbat kitoh you on to the car of piofesskm- 



\\ progrose, thus ptetefttffig your beUig left be- 
hind the times. 

2. They give you suggestions, facts discus- 
sions and theorfes on alfnost every known school 
duty. In this they are a kind of profeesional 
library — fiesh with the perennial thoughts of 
3 our co-la'borers in different positions and dif- 
ferent locatiotis throughout the State. 

3. They do much in begetting and fostering 
a professional feeling. This is an item of vast 
importance, though often oyerlooked. If yon 
expect to go forward and upward in your call- 
ing, jou must catch the glow, and experience 
t^e stimulus of professional feeling—- you must 
feel to magnify your office and make it honora- 
ble ! Journids, if carefully read, will do much 
to accomplish this end* But observe, ior this 
or any other purpose, they must be lead, welF 
read, then their suggestions studied until mas- 
tered and appropriated — then taken into the 
school-room and triedt paovED. Do not fail at 
this point, for new plans or theories are not to 
be taken as a sweet morsel to be rolled smoothr 
ly over the tongue, then ejected as a refuse cud 
of thought to be seen and remembered no more. 
N>), but on the contrary, to be tasted, chewed* 
swallowed, digested, assimilated and incorpo- 
rated in your mental fabric, your professional 

iiitendenu of' puU^otaVtruai'o'ir^ Uirough'iu|''«'°8. Further, in the use of journUs. we would 

suggest that they be carefully ^led. They serve 
as a valuable reference, often furnishing facts 



and statistics nowhere else to be found. Hence 
file and preserve your Journals, 

4. JournaU are valuable as a medium thropg;)! 
which you cau make your thoughts known to 
others. In this manner you improve in both 
matter and style. This is that which •* scatter- 
eth, yet increaseth." Hence the conclusion in 
all the counts is, flrat* that journals of educa- 
tion are a valuable means of professional im- 
provement ; second, that no teacher, nd, not Cfts, 
"^high or low, rick or poor^ old or yoimg^ ought 
to be without at least one such journal. But, 
in answer to this, you may say, an editor is lia- 
ble to bias in judgment, being desirous of a 
large circulation for his Journal ; hence may be 
too earnest in thia matter. Aa for myself, I 
confess to an ardent desire for a large circula- 
tiott for our Journal^ and for two reasons. 7irst, 
because of the increased usefulness of the Jour- 
9ie/ consequent thertupon. Second, because I 
am charged in a good degree with the no trivial 
labor of sustaining said Journal. But in this 
cise 1*11 waive both these considerations, and 
say, if our Journal does not suit you, take some 
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other. Oar two aitier StotM, Ohio ud IUiikofi«, 
both have excellent journals, if oar's does not 
luit joa,.take one of thenit or one from some 
Other State, j^ut by all means, toMt a foumaU 
At this point permit a thought more. Did 
it eter occur to you how little, we, as teachers, 
Spend for professional reading in comparison 
with other professions } Did you ever know a 
good physician who did not take from one to 
three medical Journals, costing; from two dol- 
lars to nine dollars per annum ? Did you ever 
know ai^ able minister who did not take from 
One to five religious papers and journals ? Did 
70U ever know an earnest politician who did not 
take from five to twenty political papers \ But 
On the other haiid, few teachers take more than 
two, and three»fouTths or Under take none. 
AVhat is the reasoii for this difTerehce \ If there 
Is a good and vaUd reason, let us hear it. Ad- 
ditional, we as teachers sometimes clamor for 
tecognition aft a profession, yet not one- fourth of 
bur number read professional jotimals. These 
two things, in our opinion, hardly consist. Btit 
without pursuing the matter farther, we will 
gire, in conclusion, the opinion of an older and 
probably a better judge than the writet, Tiz., 
'Charles Northend. 

Tf hus he speaks in his work called Teachers* 
Assistant : "If you have not sufficient interest 
'in your work to induce you to become a sub- 
scriber to one of these worksi (t. e. journals,) 
the sooner you abandon the profession of teach- 
ing tJie bettef it will be for community." Show 
this opinion to that neighbor teacher of fours, 
^ho who does not take a journal and if he 
'thinks journal, send his namet^-O. W. H., In^ 
lUamtpoUg. 

^ ttoflshoolttastw* 

\ 

XBSSLa is, too mttch^ aUegiaaoe paid to books, 
books taken as positive authority work iojuri- 
^ualy upon the mind. The mind should not be 
made a reservoir to receive, as po$iti90 triUkt 
whatever any author tatf feel disposed to pour 
into It. No author is une£riiig. All have faults. 
Hence, to teach the letter of any claaa of text- 
books is i^jOtibUs* Xhs spirit of truth shoiUd 
always be sought after. No mattor how popu- 
lar any author may be, the pupil ahoald be led 
io question and reason for«himself. The mind 
ia superior to ail books ) and the superiority of 
aind consists in its power to discriminata be* 
iween truth and error ; as is the moral power 
ia discriminate between right and wrong. 



The world is flsNidsd Isitii te«l4milLa. AU 
moel ete^ teaeber of esperieace* ae a SittehcEf 
beeoBieft aa aittbor df a taxt»book* This is 
wellt It givea a larger field in which to gatlief 
the germa of truth. I would not ignore any 
book as a ** he^" but all books aa poaidYe ait- 
thority« I would hate a uniformity of text- 
books in schools, but would always have theai 
reoogtiised as he^. Teachers' libraries should 
be supplied with most of tde diffciwnt kinda. 
Teadbera are apt to become dogmaticaL Fr^ 
q«ient refersnee to diltereiit atitbora wiU keep 
the mind free and give s^-relialnlUr byfra- 
quent lessons of different authors of the iallia- 
bility of text. School committees cannot be too 
careful in the selection of text** books for schools. 
Much of the improvement of the pupil depends 
on the kind of text-books used. Above all 
there should be a uniformity, tued as aids. 

Madison, N, K. e. c. 



Ffom tfa« Prsvldcnce EvMlBf frsst, Kov. Stk> 
Heary Ward B«eOh«r on <«nia Bdneatfott 

DEXtlVEItEn BEFO&B THE P&A.NXIJV I,TGBUai. 



Mr. Beecher^s lectore last eveaing was attended I7 
a very large and intelligent audience. The hall was 
Oiled slmost immedistely after the doors were open" 
ed. Thelfkvonte pianist Mr. Edward Hoffman, of this 
ci^, eolivened the half hour pRceediog the appear- 
anes of the kctarsr, wMi ezoallSBt maalc The iiN 
stntmeDtusedbyhim was an# of Lights Ac Badba- 
iy*s, procured expressly lor Bogw WiUianw HaXL 

' Mr. Basdier anaonneed as his s«h|ect| '■The Ada- 
cation of Man as a oitaasa.'* Hsaaiil, **Ths 
opement of morality and intelligeDOS sx^ in< 
ble elements io such an education ; but a man may 
have both, and yet be a poor citizen ; for to be a good 
citisea reqniies that there should be a fidng of tks 
man ta ike idtns ami the yose rmae al imrfer mkkk fa 
Hou We ars to edaeats men Hm AaMrteati eftiiea- 
Bhy» aeeoiding to Amfrieaa Jdeaa. la thsaa peaalkr 
ideas that go to make oivU piilil|rw»Ma adMbf 
separated from all other sations. Thnm aia asses 
things with us, not found elsswhare, whiob givs la 
us distinctively American ideas, which we gal hj 
virtue of the religiousness of our aoceston — thoaa 
things which ws an paipetoaBy tsmpted of the Devil 
to let go and fo]q{et,.aod which, for iba last tfalr^ 
yean, we have been steadily losing. 

And first are American ideas of Jhe origin, natora, 
capacity, and dignity of man ; for here, mors than 
anywhere else, or ever before, if not here only, Maa 
stands before the. State. The State is the ninaery) 
man the esseatiai thing nursed. The cradle Is good; 
hot is not the baby better? Hero it was fiiat 
ed that man had nalaruZ rights in 
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ooold not bo takoa aira^yaid^vt fur crime. IfoB- 
' orchs could noTor take awior from man the right of 
ponpirationi no more oould thoy his lighta in goY« 
troment. 

The two elements of man'a dignity ore hia divioity 
and hia immoitality. So great is this dignity that oo 
man strikea with aach criminal hand as he who 
Btrikes at the consdoos manhood of the man. Oar 
Baylor did not ntter his most bitter dennnciatioDs 
■gahiBt thieves or murderers; but his terrible words 
were lannebed against men who employed /their 
power to grind aod iajnre their fellow and weaker 
aas. And I tremble for my conntiy when I remem- 
ber how flagrant the waste of maohood — ^how awful 
the marketing and dishonoring of Cbrist^s image. 

How indulgent have we all been to these national 
orimes. The pn?pit has been apologetic of this in- 
iquity. We hare all been partners in the great 
transgression of transgressions-^grindiog down men. 
This is the one black, gaunt, infernal sin that God 
donH forgive nor forget. He that died to save men 
b in everlasting aod immi rtal antipathy with those 
Uiat live to destroy men. 

Theae views of man— bis divinity and dignity, his 
Immoftnlity, his imperishable worth--were the views 
that were enteftalned by thoee immortal men tliat 
fimoded ibr us the peculiar institutions that we are 
pleased to call American Itepublican institutions. 

See how these tnitiu will work out into politics — 
into society. The first effect is a revolutionary one 
>— at least a radical reformatory one. These views 
CiB&d to take out of the way every artifleial barrier 
•r hindrance that prevents any man from being 
Matever hi hae the power to become. His ownc*- 
jpaetty is the only rule. 

. Again th^ viewa furnish an inteoae motive to tlie 
^dncation of every member of Society. Education 
may be, like privileges and pierogativae— a gift; we 
do not claim it as a gift, we claim it as a right. 

These views of man tend alM to form a conscience 
which becomes sensitive and punitive of the wrongs 
%1iichare inflicted upon men. Sins against man be- 
•one the most aggravated of sins. If you would 
inoaanre the Christianity of a community you most not 
count how many churches there are, but i^l its pvlse 
in respect to its lower strata. If you find that the 
'Vrbole community is jealous of its weak' and of Its 
poor; if any wrong done to the poor is accepted as a 
wnmg done to the whole; if they are as children of 
mo fcdiehold, then vsUgknbaa made great progress 
in tfant consmoni^. WbannoonMaonity is laomaS- 
tive to the wants of the poor, it has leanied that ies- 
oon of the devil. 

Against these views there is a perpetual struggle in 
the nature of man and in the tendencies aod courses 
of society. It is repugnant to man's selfishness U» 
tntm the b i o t ii e i hood and recogniae it In all the rela- 
tiftna 9iW^ It is repugnant to hia pride. Itisre- 
ta'diaoonnatlMMortastaaad NflnamsBt 



It is Tvpugnant to (he doctrine of gradations in so- 
ciety. 

Tliees tendencies have had fhtal stimulus hi this 
land by the spirit of a system which puts dishonor 
open man— 'by law taking away from the slave his 
title to manhood, and making color and strength the 
only ground of superiority. 

I speak next of the education of man to the duties 
of citizenship which these radical doctrines of man- 
hood evolve. First, we must put honor upon the 
discharge of public civil duties. We seem to think 
that a good qaiet citizen^ who does not vote or trou- 
ble himself as to the measures which men vote upon, 
is almoet s ynonym ous with a vfateous man. And 
yet, according to the nature of government inspfavd 
by these radical views of man, there can be no ofiloe 
more fVill of dignity than that by which eveiy man 
makes his contribution to the maintenanoe of the 
civil economy of which he is a part. 

We must also scourge fiom men the idea that po- 
litical duly is optional. It must be like virtue, truth 
or honesty, a perpetual and unvarying obligation. 
Every man under this governmeot, and every wo- 
man—if the men were balf-wiited — would have to 
vote. If we could have women voting now, what 
changes would come upon our Councils! What 
ranks of men would disappear ignominiously and 
what trocps of other men would riaa taeodnence and 
power. 

It is not only not wrong to meddle with politics in 
the pulpit, but the pulpit that does not meddle with 
politics, the devil meddles with; — ^not to urge the 
party candidate, not to add fuel to the fire, but to 
teach those great underlying priociples of human 
conduct — the inculcation of the humanities and jus- 
tioea that belongs to every faithful pulpit. 

The common element in which these doctziaes 
must thrive aod these political duties be enibnsed ia 
gentral irUdUgenee, It is becoming very plain to lu 
that a nation such as oars, witU iucii tienandoJai 
breadth and depth and preaanrea aod powecs, cannot 
stand except by the intelUgeooe of ita common pech 
pie. I hold that this whole miachi^f of xebellioa lias 
come upon us by reason of ignorance Mr* Glad* 
stone, in his recent speech, said that ** the caaaa of 
liberty has been damaged in Europe easentially 1^^ 
the prolonged struggle in this conutiy." This atni|^ 
gle has been prolonged unwarrantably and outlay 
geously. It is said we should not have ripened sa 
fast ia the direction of the abolition of slaveijr bu| 
for this prolongation. There are two kinds of lipea* 
ing. One is ** worm-eaten " ripe and the other is 
natural ripe. I am afraid this is not a ripening fnm 
principle ; it is exigency, lear, militaiy neoeaaity', that 
lead you to hope for emancipation. Do yon bdieva 
in it aaajuatioeV I>b yondaaaad iiaaa ligliCf 
Do yon etand, back of expediency, on everlasting 
principles? Howo-er, I do not know bat long delay 
b going to reproduce the old state of thinga. J h«m 
my fears firom the result of reeent electiona, that w« 
are going to swing hack to the old-time powar-^to 
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th« re-estabUBluBrai of akTtry hj troeUlAg oom^roi- 
mise. 

I think wt hftve rendered oiuBelyce IUUb to vis- 
lepreeectalion by the undue length of tJbiiB war. Bat 
-^ to as nothing will demonstinte the capacity of man 
for Belf-govemmeot more than thie fame war. There 
never eioce the sua rose and set has been such a spec- 
tacle of capacity to endure burdens patiently, and to 
wait upon the lagging steps of Government. There 
never has been bo far as the common people were 
ooncerocd, such an exhibition of efficiency. It ^'s the 
government that fails, not the people. Thei/ have 
given everything that man can give, and been pa- 
tient with everything ejscept ** not doing.** Of that 
they are weaiy. Of tl&at they are heartakck. On ac- 
count of that there is danger of a reaction of the 
great common people. 13 at I ^tand in the face of the 
world to challenge admiration upon investigation and 
say that the people who have pasj><rd through tliis 
great struggle are more noble in the world's sight 
than any people before them. It Is where the wheel- 
work of Govern ment comes over the people that we 
fall. The result of the experiment is that tlie people 
are able — ^the Government is imbecile. 

Though I think of our Government that it is as 
honest an one as has ever stood in Washington. I 
say the truth when I say I do not think it is as able 
an one. I do not blame it ; it does not know how to 
do any better; it does not know how to do as well as 
the country requires. What are we going to do? 
i do n*t know. If God gives us deliverance, I think 
he means to illustrate the power of His own demo- 
cratic people, and that we are to look for salvation to 
onr common people; to their toughness, their elasti- 
dty, their endurance, then: wisdom — the essential 
wisdom of then: instincts—and not from the capacity 
of the Government. 

This struggle has been brought upon us through 
the ignorance of the South working with Slavery. 

And now suppose the war wai ended, not by foal 
compromise, but by the honest vindication of the 
tnpremacy of the Government through the foTee of 
its anrfl, what is to be the guaranty of Aiture pros 
pttity. Ato we not warned that when population 
In wmve9 shell roll clear across the middle territo- 
ties, snd we shall count millions by hundreds 
throughout the continent, we cannot maintain our 
iMegrity without intelligeoce. The Echoolmaster 
and schoolmistress will govern Tennessee, Hisslssip- 
pi and Alabama. And if they call these contraband, 
they will not be governed, and you will have perpetu 
al rebellion. 

To educate, should become our maoia and passion. 

We have had revivals of religion — blessf d maoias ; 

temperance refinrms that ran wildly through the 

country, only to be regretted on account of their 
dieeoDtianaiicA. Kow, we most have another ma- 
nia—a mania for education. It is necoieary to send 
the Gospel abroad, and to the far West; but it seems 
to me that for the next fifty years tbe Church and 
tlia State ahoald vie with each other in sending out 
achoolmastera; and that the work of this age is 
— fipcGATioai." • 



Fet thaSelie^ittMaar- 
Methoda €f WrtCIng Xtttflttb wltfl^ 



It haa been one end of the five 
papera on grammar to show thmt writing it 
is of primary importance. The pupil's pen 
should never lie idle. From the very beginniog 
of his study in the text- book to tbe close, be 
should be constantly using the language he is 
8tud}-ing» because the proper and eorrect use of 
the language is what he aims to %ttain. So aooa 
aa be learna what la a noun, he ahould be di* 
rected not only to select and deacribe nooM 
from words used in books, but to write noims 
himself and to keep writing them till he can 
tell one at a glance or write one from seeing the 
object it repreaenta, if he be called on to do ao. 
For the purpose of such exercise, he should be 
furnished with a slate and pencil, if he be too 
young to write, and taught to print the wordi 
of his exercise on his slate ; if he can write, he 
should purchase a blank book and uae a peij 
paying particular attention to ueatneaa of haad- 
wziting and correctnesa, and to apelUng aid 
punctuation. Suppose be haa learned the dri- 
nition of a nonn — -** A, noun is the name of an 
object." The directions given him by the teach- 
er might be such as these : — / 

Lesson (a). Write, for the next day* tbe 
names of all the objects on your desk. WbcB 
he brings to recitation theee pames written* he 
may be tested eoneeming hia knowledge of 
nouns by means like the foUo^-ing : Q«ej<»oiiai 
-^ What are all these names called ? >Vhat 
is a noun } What is — ? (name one of the wordi 
written.) Why? What is — ? Why? How 
many names of objects have rou written ? How 
many nouns have you written ? Point to tfaa 
nouns. Point to the objecta. la the objeet the 
noun ? Xa the noun the object 9 What ia the 
noun? 

Then, if farther instruction be given from the 
grammar book, such definitions and explana- 
tions as follow liiight be om ployed, either to be 
recited by the learner or atated by the teacher. 

jD^tlioM. A •ommon noun ia the aaae of 

an individual of m olaas of objeeta. 

Explanation, An individual of a daaa meaai 
one of a class. Que9tions, — How many nonni 
have vou written ? Have von written the wori 
book ? What is •• book " > Can you think of 
a large number of hooka } la the name book 
commonly used to deaignate one of a large npi* 
ber of thiiifa of tte MUBekiad} Wl»t p«l^ 
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«p«eeli is «• book " ? What kind of a ' notm } 
Why? 

Stieh ni^ht bo the sort of drill to fix the dia- 
tinetions of common nouns in the mind, and 
Chen foUowt the writing of common nounn. 

Lbssoh. Write a list of twenty common 
Bonns. 

And after drill on proper nouns : 

IjsasoN. Write a list of twenty common and 
twelve proper nouns. 

So the ing<>nuity of the teacher might arrange 
other drills of similar character at proper stages 
of instruction. 

Would not the subjects studied thus become 
plain to be understood and would not a foun- 
dation for the practice of Syntax be laid, while 
leeoons in parsing would not be hindered and 
definitions would be none the less readily loam* 
ed, and the grammar book become less a dry 
study and more a book of instruction than it is 
made at present ? 

Under the head Lbsson, I arrange some hints 
ta to the task to be set one day for the pupil to 
perform prerious to his recitation on the next 
day. Under the head Exebcisb, is indicated 
what the teacher might say to his pupils at the 
time of recitation preWous to announcing a task 
to be performed. 

ExBECiSB I. Springs, leaves, birds, grass, 
serpents, robins, boys, ladies, goats. 

II. Sing, grows, whistle, play, browse, talk, 
hiaa, fall, run. 

I«B880M. Copy the foregoing words and so 
oonple them by twos that each couplet of words 
ahali say something. Modsl — Leaves fall , etc 

£a»BCi8B III. The black, the long, old, lit- 
tle, large, young, angry, dead, cool, dry. 

LsaaoN. So attach the words in the third 
pavagraph of axereises to the words as written 
in the last lesson aa that the three words uken 
together shall aay something, and shall express 
the kind of object mentioned. Model — Dry 
leaTeeiall. Cool ipringa run, etc. 

On revtewing the grammar book, other ezer- 
dsea in similar spirit should be invented, may- 
hftp touewhat like those which follow here. 

SxiBOiSB (&). .Read a aet of wovda. What 
doeaitaay^ Whiehia the noun ^ Whiehiathe 
TOTb f Which ia the adjjeeUve } • Whieh ia the 
aubjeet i Whioh ia the predicate i Which is 
the adjective dement ^ The thre^ worda eon- 
aidered together make a senlenoe. What idea 
do yon have on the mention of the first word } 
The second. The third* What thought is ex- 
IM iWi'it WhftlexpB9iaet|hiaihottght? What 



is a aanttnee ^ Bj what doea nacnwioe ezpreic 

thought } 

Laasow . Ck)mmit these aentencea to rnMOory : 

A sentence is a thought expreaaed in words. 

A word is the sign of an idea. 

£xER0isE. What is a sentence } What ia ■ 
word } What idea do you have on hearing the 
word locusts mentioned or seeing it spelled oat } 
What object do you have an idea of when you 
hear or see the word horse ? Donkey ^ Crows } 
Trees ? Flowers : 

Lesson. Write one sentence [or expreaa one 
thought] on the subject, Loeiists. On the sub* 
ject. Horse. Donkey. Crows. Trees. Flow« 
ers. 

ExERCiSB. Write Doves. Camels. Turtlss* 
Elephants. Fish. 

Select one of these words for a subject on 
which to write tw^ , and only two, sentences, 
one of whioh shall describe the animal and the 
other tell where it lives. 

Lesson. Write two sentences upon each of 
the subjects mentioned m the preceding exer- 
cise, in one describing the animal considered, 
in the other telling where it lives. Only two 
sentences are to be written, and they should be 
as brief as possible. 

CriticUm, At each recitation lei the spell- 
ing, punctuation, and particularly the mode of 
expression, be rigidly and severely criticised, so 
far as the pupil will bear criticism, being careful 
to unite kindness and nympathy with thorough- 
ness. More breadth, both of subject and space 
in which to write upon it, can in due time be 
given. 

Now, reader, I have shown you, by certain 
rude directions, how the true end of grammar 
study can be arrived at, for while the learner is 
mastering definitions and the parsing of wordsi 
he is likewise learning to write correctly, and is 
thus accomplishing what it is the purpose of 
G^rammar books to teach. 

And now, for a while, I lay down my pen. 

Hbwrt Class. 



Yfom the Ccnasetieai Comnon Behool looraaL 
Motives In BohooL 

Wb have often thought that unworthy mo^ 
tives ware sometimes held out by teaohera to 
secure proper attention to study and deport- 
ment in schools. Of these we can now only 
allude to two or three, and that very briefly. 

1. Prizes. We have no doubt that the hope 
of gaining a prize may temporarily stimulate a 
pl^>ii to greatair exertion ; but too oftau in hit 
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ioT tlw prise hecnwrloolcs ov ^vrgMt $1m 
true object of study, and not unfrequently the 
gaiaaag of a prize te regarded ee an end, rather 
than aa a mete incitement. We ha've always 
doiibted the expediency ot giving prizes,- and at 
• fittiire time may gire reasons. Now we mere- 
ly say thftt we do not regard it as one of the 
highest and best motives to study. 

2. Ths Lote op Appsobatiox. This may 
be used to a certain extent. It may be regard- 
ed as a worthy motive within certain limits, — 
btit should never be held up as the true end, 
either for good scholarship or deportment ; and 
yet it may, very properly, be used as an inciden- 
tal motive. If made too prominent, it may 
tend to promote n spirit of vanity. The desire 
to merit approbation of teachers and friends is 
tttry landable, — and only objectionable when it 
is made an end for all effort. 

3. Thb Fbau op Punishment. This is more 
unwoithy than either of the preceding. It may 
prove effectual in securing present attention to 
study and deportment, but will not, in itself, 
prove permanently salutary. A boy who is 
compelled by fear of punishment to learn cer- 
tain lessons, or to refrain from bad habits, will 
not thereby be made either truly studious or 
truly good, — and will only do what is required 
of him because compelled to do so ; and when 
the pressure of this compulsion is removed, he 
will be prone to yield to reactive influences. 

4. Another unworthy motive is the desire to 
be at the head of the class, — or the best scholar 
in school. A desire to excel in scholarship may 
be laudable if such desire is connected with 
right motives ; but if it comes simply from a 
desire to outdo others, it is wrong. A desire to 
excel for purposes of good would be different, 
but a mere desire to be a good scholar, or to be 
correct in deportment, for the sole purpose of 
excelling others, is an unworthy and selfish mo- 
tive. 

We have thus briefly alluded to the above 
because we feel that suoh motives are too often 
used te the aehbol-room as elide rather than as 
aids. Teachenr ahindd aim oo^tantly and earn - 
eatly to impress upon the minds of their -pupils 
the great object for which they are obtaining an 
education. It is that they may be taught how to 
live, and so to perform their several parts in' U<^ 
that the world may be made the better through 
their influences, llie true mdtive should be a 
desire to gain knowledge in order to do more 
goo(r^— ^ to fill up the measure of life usefully; 
and any motiree which fMl to impresa upon the 



minda of the young the titie olject of Hf% «S 
prove unworthy and inanffieieiit. Let tetiifii^ 
therefore, strive ao to InAvieiiee their pnpila ss 
to make their highest motive a deaire to 
true men and true women, and to inapizv 
with a determination to answer lile*a great end 
by acting •• well their part " in all the 
of life. 



From the Connecticut Common School JooRtai. 

Importanoe of a More Thorough Training in 
Slooution in our Bohoola. 

BY PROP. MAIiK BAILBY, OF YALB OOUCJWli. 

£v£BY Study is valuable in proportion mm it 
tends to develop and cultivate the nund and 
person of the learner, and to fumiah him wisK 
the best means and incitementa for hia great 
life* work of telf'C%Utttre, The beat ineitaacBl 
to any work, and the most permanent, ia the 
personal intereai of the scholar ' in iL The aat- 
ural activity of any of his facultiea yields aooe 
satisfaction. The mere acqniaition of luiev* 
ledge is pleasing ; the exercise of hie mind, of 
reason especially, ia gratifying ; bat the oa&> 
sciousness that his whole being U growing — Ihit 
he is acquiring new peraonal power <a iAmJk, <• 
feel and to express, affords one of the nohiat 
and sweetest enjoyments of a rational betDg. 

Henee that special study will be comparative- 
ly the best, which, together with the moot oa^ 
ful knowledge and the best mental diadpUne, 
furnishes the richest meons of personal evHnre, 
thus enlisting in its service the self-love and en* 
thusiaam of the papil, the moat potent iaotte* 
ments to that hard work whi^ elone can fcime 
greet excellence in anything. 

Meaaured by the above tests, why should aot 
the ^ri of eheuiion rank among the foremaet 
studies in all onr schools^ Instead of being kept 
in the back-ground, at it ueaally is — the ptf- 
mary and middle classes hastening over the 
mere entaide forma of expression, and older 
claeees neglecting even these } 

What other' study may be of such primary 
and Hfe-kmg «se to the stiiolar, including, u it 
does, the most aeonrate knowledge and use ef 
the langtMge we speak, quite as much as the 
manner of reading, nay, more, embracing a most 
minute study of idea» whioh alone give mean- 
ing to words and tones. All the agenta of ex- 
preaaled must bestddied in connection with the 
thinge ev ideae expreaaed i they cannot be mas* 
tseed abetn^tlf $ thc^ vi»tM bt 9^ no ^tte ff 
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^tmy 'CwaikL Tta« nmlptot molds a mort betMi- 
ful«liilM becaiMB ia addititfn to bit ikUl in ea- 
wmUMm* bo baa a aftota aaeact kaowledge of tbe 
iMUMft ibrau Tbo gveat painter ezoelt not by 
hia fiaiiliod coloring alono ; he baet a» ireU, a 
mora definite knowledge of tbe landscape be 
aopMS. And so be wbo woald excel in Total 
aspresaion of ideas in reading or speaking, most* 
beaidea bis superior voeal caltare« be more fa- 
auliar witb alf tbe exaet lights and shades in 
tbe meaning and relation of words, and witb 
tbo relatiTe worth and beauty of ideas and emo* 
tiona* 

In mental diseipline» what other brsnehes of 
edncation eqnsl such a thorough training in 
eloeution as I am sdvocating ? What else em- 
ploys at once in harmonious action so many 
faculties, inteUectual and emotional, as well as 
expressive ? Insight to see the precise meaning 
of what is to be read — the ideas. Judgement 
to weigh their relative importance for correctly 
distribating the ezpressiye lights and shades of 
emphasis. Sympathy in appreciating the kind 
and degree of feeling. Taste in giving proper 
rythm and melody. Imagination in making real 
and present all the circumstances of character, 
time and place, with all the modulations of 
Toice necessary to express naturally these va- 
iled thoughts and feelings, and when in decla- 
mation or recitation we add the pxactice of me- 
mory and appropriate gestures, what is there 
left of the « whole man " that is not being cul- 
tiratad in this single exercise of elocution ? 

But the crowning grace of education is per- 
aonal culture an distinguished from mere learn- 
ing tad iateUeolual power,-— that rare culture 
ef ^a eysr tlia ear, tbe voice, tbe hand, of the 
wbole person, by which the intellectual and 
anotloiial seem to sbliie through the physical 
man and spontaneously express their eter pass- 
ing abada of thought and feeling. A little mu- 
aio and drawing are doing something toward 
^dyating tbe ear* the eye, the band, in a Ibw 
of our sobaols» Yet the great la<dL of rnnotional 
aad sa^ssnos cnltnre, every enlightened obaer- 
Tor mnat aee» is tbe most lamentable feature of 
pux American education. With bare and there 
»■% eloquent exoeption« our educated men wbo 
baya graduated at our bast oommon sebaala, 
our high schools and collages, and our semina- 
noa of sacred learning, intellectual aa they are, 
are so utterly destitute of this emotional and 
•xpressira persona/ atUure^ that they read and 
apeak of the moat exciting thamas atar rastealad 
to Mttt with a Toioa and n#aaar so duU» ma- 
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natonous and passkmlees, that we should new 
dream tbey kmd soali, but for the eateefaism« or 
that 
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There is in soti^f a sympathy with aounds.** 



What but a more thorough elocutionary train- 
ing through the whole course of instruction can 
supply this great want of personal culture, and 
redeem our schools from the crime of a heart- 
less and voiceless education ? 

As one of the extrinsic incentives to this 
work, Cbll to mind the historic fact, that the ex* 
pressive arts have always been held in the high- 
est esteem among cultivated peoples, and mark- 
ed success in any of th^m has received supreme 
honor. To give fit expression in some outward 
forms or colors, words or sounds, to the inmost 
feelings of humanity, has ever been regarded as 
the consum^pate triumph of genius and culture. 

What lavish praise is justly bestowed on **the 
few immortal names,*' who have enriched the 
world with the great works of art — in sculp- 
ture, painting, poetry and music. Yet the won- 
drous merit of these master artists was simply 
that they gave perfect expression to what their 
admirers only see and f^l. 

Thus the simplest lesson in reading which is 
what it should be, an endeavor to give perfeat 
expression to some idea or sentiment, is radi- 
cally connected with tbe proudest of tbe fine 
arts, 

*' A word Jitly spoken is like apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver." 

Let teachers and pupils once appreciate this 
ennobling relation, and much of the mechani- 
cal drudgery of teaching and learning would 
be changed to delightful labor, for they would 
then see with Shakspeare*8 love-inspired Ferdi- 
nand, that their 

'* >lo8t poor matters point to rich ends.." 

But is not all tbia long introduotion about 
the fine arts and expressive culturOf practically 
considered, all <* bigbfaluten" } Can ebildian 
be taught to feel and ssyresi aa wall as to know 
and to think? Can alocation, like arithmetia, 
be thoroughly taught in our oommon saboola } 
Why not? Is there any thing wanting on tba 
part of tbe pupils ? 

Children all talk before tbey come to sobool ,* 
tbey have ideas about a great many things; 
they have words and voioea to utter their ideaa 
in conversation, and even before tbey baTO 
words at all, tbey have most expressive tonaa 
and gestures, by which tbey make known thair 
iaelingi* Tbay instil^9Ci«e^ nndsrrtand. tba 
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turn of loTB and hate, of rtprool aad pndae, 
tiie ixown and amile, thie gaatnn nof weloaiiie 

and repulsion, — all are perfectly understood by 
children long before the usual age for entering 
the school ; imagination, too» at an early age, is 
most busy and yivid, transforming the merest 
.rag into the liTing doll, chairs and tables into 
men and women, and each character in the im- 
agined play made to conyerse with a natural- 
ness that puts to shame the affected efforts of 
many older players. 

Now what material is wanting here for the 
most complete success in reading and recitation 
if wisely worked and cultivated ? They can 
undeiatand simple ideas and feelings ; they have, 
or can easily be taught to have, appropriate 
words and tonea for telling them ; vivid imagi- 
nation to realize all the circumstances ; strong 
tnd ready feeling, flexible voices usunlly, and 
■ometimea native gesture, felicitously suited to 
the idea ; all these essential elements of eloquent 
vocal expression most children have in abund* 
$1106 out of school in conversation and play. 

Are the conditions of successful culture, so 
far as the scholars are responsible, in any other 
stud^ BO oonplete and ripe for use i Whf is it 
Iken, with all our boasted improvements in the 
philosophy and art of teaching, with so many 
exoellent teaohers anxious to do their best, and 
successful in so many other things ; why is it 
that there are so feto who leam to read decent- 
ly, so few who leam at school even to enunciate 
the eUmentarif sounds of our native language 
with their proper fullness and clearness ; so few 
-who pronounce the commonest words with any 
refined accuracy, fewer who express intelligibly 
the ideas with their relative lights and shades 
of meaning and worth, fewer still who make 
any attempt to express the feelings in what is 
readt the heart and soul of the thoughts ! Is it 
not plainly and solely because,— 

Ist. Most teachers themselves are not as well 
cultivated in the art of elooution as they should 
be; they are not trained in the quick finely sis 
of the thoughts and sentiments to be read; 
they are not masters of their own feelings or of 
their own voices for expressing them, and there- 
fore cannot train their pupils in vocel culture, 
and arDlise their feelings by the electric charms 
of emotion in their own voioe, cannot give prac- 
tical illustrations and corrections, and hence 
lose the most potent agents of all teaching and 
learning, example by the teacher, and tmitoHon 
by the scholars. 

9d. Because o^ost tef|chers ftr^ not if ell ae» 



quaintad with the setSsnee ,of rioentioB. Tktf 
do not understand the aiaiple piiaolplc* of «■- 
pression, and oaanot gWe intalligeBt inatnwilsB 
even if they could read wall; they oan oaly 
teach the young idea to ••aluwt" at 
without definite aim or effect. 

Without dear principles, which alone 
any study intelligible and easy and intereatiBg. 
teachers are obliged to oall in the help of nA 
arbitrary rules as avaricious puftlishars profaae 
theur reading books with, to gull the uninitiated 
who are to commrad and introduce diem— »a 
multitude of arbitrary, impractical rules whick 
neither enlighten nor interest pupils, which hare 
as many exceptions as observanee8,and like the 
manners of Denmark, 

** Are more honored in the breach than the 



€tnee. 
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The fundsmental principles of any adenee are 
very few, and like the law of gravity, which in 
the same way controls aioms and worlds, are as 
simple as they are comprehensive. They have no 
exceptions, and when once seen are aure guides. 

Principles bring order out of chaos ; thcysp* 
peal in their constant recurrence and app^fa- 
tion to the reason and sympathy of tlie achdsx« 
not to his bare memory ; they grow out of tlie 
sccidental forms as rules may ; and by leading 
the reader constantly back to the spirit, which 
alone should control the voice, they tend to in- 
spire and preserve that beautiful naturalness in 
elocution which is ^e consummation of Art; 
as Lowell finely expresses it, 

'' Making nature fnore naturcd by Art,** 

8d. Teachers axe lesa suoeeasful m elooBtiaB 
than in other studisa* because they have bo anck 
progressive system of inatruetion as they h«va 
in arithmatic, oomoBOiciQg with the unit of the 
child's iatelligenoe and feeUng* and gredueUy 
unfolding more and mora difficult leesone es the 
mind and heart and voice of the child uafiDid. 

The greatest eare is needed at CTery atep ef 
progress, to adapt the given lesson as neer aa 
possible to the understanding and appreeiatieB 
of every reader ; lest you should forever dmra 
etpressUm fiom sense and fseUmg ; this leat is 
the unforgivable sin in teaching reading. Bet* 
ter the scholar never hear of auch an art ae ato- 
oution, than that he be permitted to acquire ^ 
habit of fiftrmal utterance, that ia not prompted 
from «oi#Aii». 

In arithmetic, if a pupil faila co c o mpi e h Ml 
any one important atep, any one principle, heh 
stopped, perhapa p«t bfok m « iQ^n^r ^aiaib ^ 
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ttial to ftwttier pfdgnfttk Mi dear mMtory 
of eveiy. point deemed. 

Bat in reading, though nnmindfnl of both 
thm seaee and the epirit, and innocent of any 
tlKmgbt of the existence of a principle, if he 
** ptit« through" the right number of words on 
Wk Ikigh key with a loud Toice, he is blissfully 
left to beliere he has done a *< big thing." and 
to wait impatiently the time when he shall as- 
Icmish the woHd with his oratorical genius. 



iTtom the New York Chrpniele. 
German Frofessors. 

KXANDEK. * 

MiBTAlLBlr notions prevail to a great extent 
in America in regard to German professors. By 
persons who ought to be better informed, they 
eire lumped together, in general, as walking en- 
cyclopsdias of dry knowledge, liying compen- 
diums of transcendental philosophy, which no 
one mnderslands or pretends to, as destitute of 
erery kind of practical ability, — mere book- 
-worms, without knowledge of the real world 
around them, and no interest in the every- day 
concerns of life, unsocial, odd in manners and 
in dress, and ignorant of ail the elegance of po- 
lite society. That this conception has too much 
foundation in fact, no one who has ever passed 
a week in a German tJniversity town, will be 
bold enough to deny ; but like most general 
statements of the kind, it is altogether too broad 
and sweeping. It is grossly exaggerated. It 
would have fitted closer fifty or even forty years 
Ego ; for it is a notorious fact, although the Ger- 
mans dislike to acknowledge it, that the pres- 
ent generation of professors owe much of their 
eulture and saflnement to the influence of Prench 
ideas, which have er^t into society and the 
obureh, and greatly modified the University 
■yatem. It may still be trtte enough of a large 
proportion of the professors* lirbo ate, it must 
be allowed, the moat terrible book^i^onns in 
tba world. But it re<;L^^^ ^^^^^® luiowledge of 
Qermaa literary society, to know that the truly 
gftet thinkers and philosophers, the master- 
minds of the nation* have almost always been 
soelal and genial men, with odd manners, per- 
an4 in many oases very xinpi^tioal no- 
Xh^ Uv^Uast. man { ever oMit, the most 
polite too, is a Heidf^xg prol^ssor> a man of 
iaexbanetibla learaing- He never foi^ets what 
be haa oaearead ; and being a man of wit, and 
taei at qualatioBi hia atores of reading always 
atsM w^iAto.ykif. J^vouM h» wfOl for us 



if wa had aa aumy prafeeeaai of this 
mtaont; us aa Gennanyr can boast of ^ 

There are odd sticks among them ; tibere art 
thousands of dtdl book -worms, whose coiiver* 
sation is as dty and sptrftleas as the very dtist 
that accumulates on their ponderous foUoa. 
The less w^ have fD say of the latter, the better 
for us and our fHende. Let the dust Hmain I 
Disturb not its sacred repose ! 

One of the most singular of all German prb- 
fessors was the gteat and good Neaftder, whosd 
amiable spirit and singleness of heart endeared 
his tery oddities and infirmities to his pupils. 
I hate before me a sketch of his toanfier in the 
lectUre-room, written by a gentleman "irho was 
on intimate terms with him and his constant pu^ 
ptt for several months. From this I am per- 
mitted to make the following extracts : « Im- 
agine me in the lecture-room, waiting for the 
eloquent professor to make hts appearance. 
About three hundred pupils are assembled, pre« 
paring their pens and paper, and the hum of 
their voices fills the spacious tobm. Suddenly 
a genefal hUi (a strange but here the universal 
mode of 6ommanding silence and attention) re- 
sounds through the room, and looking towards 
the door we see &n uncouth figure, attired in a 
a long, loosely- fitting frock 6oat, thick, clumsy 
boots diawn over his trowsers, ahd reaching 
nearly to his knees, making his way with a 
hasty' and awkward step in search of his desk, — 
a bundle of books under his left arm, and both 
hands spread out as if to aid him in the search ; 
for his eyes seem to be 6f little Use to him in 
this respect. He is so very near-sighted that 
he must hold a book close to his face, and then 
readsjtvith difficulty. The moment he reaches 
his desk he literally throws himself upon it, 
and hastily tearing open his Greek Testament 
without taking the slightest notice of hi^ audi- 
tory, instantly begins at the very sentence where 
the bell interrupted him at the previous lecture. 
But before the sentence is finished, perha,ps, ha 
is interrupted by a loud and angry hiss, and 
looking round for the cause, we see an unlucky 
student, who is belated, endeavoring to shut the 
door without disturbing the auditory » and blush- 
ing with embarrassment at his uncourteoua re- 
ception. If a second interruption occurs,, the 
offender is greeted with a still louder and more 
angry hisar like the rage of so many serpents* 
Now. and then an individual of firmer nervts 
will slam the door in defiance, which generally 
secures him a more quiet reception. If students 
who do not belong to the claas thus intrude 
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^MMelTai, the luMing and ■tanping, repeated 
over end OTer, is almost deafrning. In tlw 
BMantime the good* humored lecturer takee no 
notice of the intrusion or of the interruptaojai 
otherwise than by pausing till his voice can he 
heard again." But no pause is made in his lee*- 
ture for the benefit of his hiarevs ; it is a con- 
tiiLUOtts flow of thought, iUostration and argu- 
ment, pronounced with an earnestness and fer- 
Tor that chains the attention. It is only when 
some reference, or a Hebrew quotation, or a 
proper name indistinctly heard, produces a gen- 
eral hissing or stamping (the authorized usage 
in such cases) that he pauses, and repeats his 
words with more deliberation. If only some 
dozen or twenty Toices call for the interruption 
he proceeds without noticing it. 

«Neander's manner is singularly uncouth, 
and to a stranger annoying and tfren repulsiye. 
He had the habit of bruising and crushing a 
pen between his fingers when engaged in speak- 
ing, and was entirely lost without that custom- 
ary support. His pupils always laid a pen or 
two on his desk before he came in, and not un- 
frequently one was handed to him in the course 
of his lecture. Another habit of his is to put 
his foot against the wall behind him and push 
his desk forward until it almost pitches over. 
It seems as if he must cling with his foot, in 
some way, like a fly. But his most annoying 
habit is spitting. For this he is not to blame, 
as he suffers from a rush of saliva. He actual- 
ly throw* it out, first on one side, then on the 
other, in a kind of sputter, incessant and copi- 
ous, until the floor looks as if a watering-cart 
had paased through the room to lay the dust. 

'* But all these defects of manner are forgot- 
ten as soon as the hearer becomes engaged with 
him in his subject. His power of argumenta- 
tion is wonderful, and often rises into earnest 
eloquence." ^ s. s. c. 

Women as TBAcnns.^Every well educated 
girl feels perfectly conscious that, under favor- 
able circumstances, she can conduct, upon aft 
average, nineteen of her twenty little imiooent 
pupils into an honorable existence. Give her a 
strong arm for discipline, and a wise head for 
advice, and her labors fix a divinity upon the 
fkoe of society. I believe in the infinite sus- 
ceptibility of diildren, and also in the moral 

omnipotence of women, their natural teachers ; 
and there are no evils in society* however deep 
•eased, that may not be removed by, a wise ap- 
plication of their powers. A highly cultivated 
woman is Ood*s antidote for sin and suffering. 
— T. B. Wait. 
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I stood by the open casement. 
And looked upon the night, 
And saw the westward going stars 
Psss slowly out of sight. 

r 

Slowly the bright procession 

Went down the gleaming arch. 
And my soul discerned the music 

Of their long, triumphant march ; 

Till the great celestial army, 

Stretching far beyond the poles, 
Bectme the eternal symbol 

Of the mighty march of souls. 

Onward, forever onward, 

Bed Mars led down his elan ; 
And the moon, like a mailed maiden. 

Was riding in the van. 

And some were bright in beauty. 

And some were faint and small. 
But these might be in their greatest height^ 

The noblest of them alL 

Downward, forever downward. 

Behind earth's dusky shore, 
They passed into the unknown night. 

They passed and were no more. 

No more ? 0, say not so ! 

And doumward is not just ; 
For the sight is weak and and the sense is dim. 

That looks through heated dust. 

The stars and the mailed moon. 

Though they seem to fall and die. 
Still sweep with their embattled lines 

An endless reach of sky. 

And though the hills of death 

May hide the bright array, 
The marshaled brotherhood of souls 

Still keeps its upward way. 

Upward, forever upward, 

I see their march sublime, 
And hear the glorious music 

Of the eoncfuerors of time. 

And long let me remember. 

That the palest, faintest one. 
May, to diviner vision, be 

A bright and blessed snn. 



hints which shovld he heeded: The 
tion, •* Never fear spoiling ebildren by nakli^ 
them too happy,'* is an iaspoftant one* Boa* 
parents kre oo&ttaatly ♦ea<ihi»g their cMMmb 
to kMik^Mi the dark alda of thcfirown 
and thek teaaUag Mlohi fijM th« iMfail 
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eMId, wliitili rifieni into gloowliiMt in tnfttnre 
M» — • Ifgioy of di^omfbrt aad nnhftppisMM 
always. 

AmA temper ii ofteoef the «nnill of oabippy 
fii'dunsUnees tban of an uabappy organisation ; 
St freqaentlja lioweTsr, has a physical eanss, 
and a peevish child often needs dieting more 
than oonreeting. Some ohildrsn are more prone 
to ahow teaH>er than others ; end sometimes on 
aeoouat of qnalities which are vsluable in them- 
aalves. Por in&tsnee* a child of active temper- 
amantt sensitiya feeling, and eager purpose* is 
a&ore likely to meet yriih constant jars and 
ruba, than a dull« passiTc child ; and if he is of 
an open nature, his inward irritation is imme- 
diately shown in bursts of passion. If you re- 
press these ehulitions by. scolding and punish- 
ment* you only increase the evil by changing 
passion into sulkiness. A cheerful, good-tem- 
pexed tone of your own. a sympathy Vith his 
trouble wheaerer the trouble has arisen from no 
iU-oonduct on his part, are the best antidotes ; 
bat it would be better stiU to prevent before- 
handf as much as possible all sources of annoy- 
ance* Never fear spnilmg children by making 
them too happy. Happiness is the atmosphere 
lA which all good affections grow — the whol- 
•ome warmth necessary to make the heart- blood 
circulate healthily and freely ; unhappiness is 
the chilling pressure which produces here an in- 
flammation, there an excrescence, and worst of 
all, <« the mind's green and yellow sickness — 
ill-temper." — Exchange, 
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ftojjTiikt MafBaohuMttf Teacher. 

▲merioan Bduoation, as Been by TJingliah 

Eyes. 

* It is commonly useful, it is sometimes pleas* 
int, to see one's self fn the mirror of snother's 
observations and opinions. Selfrelitnt as we 
nay ptofisss to bo, there are few of us who do 
sat Itte to take a pi^ into this mirror, when 
all opportunity is presented, flence, BngUsh 
arttiques on our country are much more read 
than by the community for which they 
Written. We may knit our brows, we 
■My scold* we may be genuinely angry, but still 
we read. Seme ^ aiy readers doubtless re- 
laaittbcr the eaeitement produced among us, 
lliifty years ago, by a book through which a 
eiev c t woman took revenge upon us fur her 
laek of ttaaneial suoeess in that oity which is 
jHiiisd as the •< Queen of the West," and de- 
preelated as •• Porkopolie." I reed the book 
«p«t Aa groand whieh she made (he chief 



scene of her narratives and descriptions ; and 
was obUged to confess that she was no more 
unjust to us than we were to her ; that she did 
not exaggerate our defects more than we did 
the faults of her book ; that it was as fair a 
picture aa we had a right to expect from an 
English woman wA had her reputation and 
fortune to make at heme as a writer^ and espe- 
cially in the department of fiction ; that, aftex 
all the deduction to be made for carricature, 
esprit, national prejudice, and the iz\}ustice of 
attributing to the country in general what be- 
longed only to a part, there was still a Urge re- 
siduum, and by no means a capnU mortuum, of 
truth, keen observation and artistic skill. We 
were, however, almost unanimous in voV'ng her 
to be what her name, TroUope* expressed ; and 
in taking her as the type of European detrac- 
tors of our free country, popular institutions 
and intelligent people. 

The volume, scarcely yet dry. ftrom the facile 
and spirited pen of her son, *• North America, 
by Anthony TroUope," strikingly illustrates 
both how much progress we have made in a 
third of a century, and yet more, what progress 
the English have made towards a just apprecia- 
tion of us. Many of our readers, doubtless, 
have either read, or will read this work, which, . 
published in some common year, would have 
made quite a sensation among us; but I sm 
sure that they will be among the last to make 
any objection to the transcript upon our pages 
of the observations which it contains upon 
American Education. Nor are these reprinted 
merely for the sake of the many in our pvefea- 
sion whose time for general reading, like my 
own, is nearly absorbed by the daily reports of 
the scenes and events that so thrill and htuat 
us. It seems eminently proper that such a tes- 
timony to the value of national eduoation, and 
to the excellence of that education in our coun- 
try, should heve its record on the pages of an 
educational journal. And certainly, this pres- 
ent year, there can be no cry that the Teacksr 
is not practical enough ^ evey should we extend 
and vary a little, for a single month, the range 
of selection and discussion for Its pages. It is 
well, at times, to look away from the practical 
details of our daily work, both to see what oth- 
ers are doing, and also to learn their judgement 
of our own efforts. We are thus strengfthened 
in the right ; we may be corrected in the wrong. 

It will certainly be without any feelings of 
jealousy chat we shall read the auCtior's hearty 
oommendatioa of the New York schools* 
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SCHOOLS IS imW TOBX. 

« As to the schools, it is ahnost impossible to 
mention them with too high a praise. I am speak- 
ing here specially of New Yotk, though I might 
saj thb sattie of Boston, or of all New Ehgland. 
I do not know any contrast that would be more 
flutptising to an Englishman, up to that moment 
ignorant of the matter, thSh that which he would 
find by Tisiting, first of all, a free school in Lon- 
don, and then a free school in New York. The 
female ptipil at a free school in London, as a 
rule, is either a ragged paupet or a charity girl ; 
if not degraded, at least sti^atized by the 
badges and dress of the charity. We English- 
men kliow well the type of each, and have a 
fairly cotrect idea of the amount of education 
which is imparted to them. We see the result 
afterwards when the same girls becotne our ser- 
vants, ana the wives- of our grooms and porters. 
The female pupil at a free school in New Itork 
is neither a pauper nor a charity girl. She is 
dressed with utmost decency. She is perfectly 
clei^nly. In speaking to her you cannot in any 
degree gueSs whether her father has a dollar a 
day or three thousand dollars a year. Nor will 
you be ennbled to guess by the manner in which 
her associates treat her. As regards her own 
manner to you, it is always the same as though 
' her father were, in all respects, your equal. 

*• As to the amount of her knowledge, I fair- 
ly oonfess that it is terrific. When, in the first 
room wbieh I visited, a slight, slim creature 
was had up before me to explain to me the pro- 
perties of the hypothenuse, I fairly confess that, 
M regards education, I backed down, and that 
1 resolved to confine mj criticisms to manner, 
dreas an^ general behatior. In the next room 
I was more at my ease, finding that ancient Bo- 
man histoty was on the tapis. * Why did the 
Bomana run away with the Sabine women T 
asked the mistress, herself a pretty woman of 
about three-and-twenty. ^ Because they were 
pretty,' siapered out a little girl with a cherry 
I mouth. The answer did not give complete sat- 
isfaotioD) and tl^ followed a somewhat ab- 
struse explanation on the subjeot of population. 
It was all done with good iaith and serious in- 
tent, and showed what it was intended to show, 
— that the girls there educated had in truth 
reached the consideration of important subjects, 
and that they were leagues beyond that terrible 
repetition of A B C, to which I fear that most 
of our free metropolitan schools are still neces- 
sarily conined. You and I, reader, were we 
Galled OA to superintend the education oi girla 



of aixtecii, might not Mleet •• fiitotfte 
mther the hypoihenuse, or iho ancMBt 

of populating young colonies. 

« Th^re may b$t utd to tu ob the Blii epe sa 
aide of the Atlantic there will be, e eertria 
amount of absufdity in the trensatlaatie idsi, 
that all knowledge Is knowledge, end tiiet ll 
should be imparted if it be not knowledge ef 
evil. But as to the geneiel result, no &ir- mind- 
ed man or woman can have a doubt. That the 
lads and girla In these schools ere exoeiknily 
educated, comes home las a feet to the mind of 
any one who will look into the subject. Tk&L 
girl could not have got as lar as the hypethe- 
nose without a competent and abiding knowl- 
edge of much that is very Ua beyond the ont- 
tide limits of what such girls know wiih na« It 
was at least manifest in the other exaaunetiein 
that the girls knew as well as I did who wem 
the Romans, and who were the Sabine woBsen. 
That all this is of use, wes shown In the voy 
gestures and bearings of the girl. EmoOii i — rs s , 
as Colonel Newcombe used to say. The woaea 
whom I had watched while she cooked her 
band's dinner upon the banks of the 
pi, had doubtless learned all about the Ssbins 
women, and I feel assured that she cooked hw 
husband's dinner all the better for that knowl- 
edge,— and faced the hardships of the worid 
with a better front than she would have done 
had she been ignorant en the subject." 

In this speech-making country, Mr. TroUope 
could not, of course, escape from the schoeil 
which he has described above, without the le- 
lease fee of a speech. And his speech eecme to 
have been of a type quite too common in cm 
schools. His mental reserve upon the oocesion, 
in qualification of his remaikit is very inatxise- 
tive. When, amid so many other lesaotie, shall 
we learn the great lesson of health r 

« At that school," he adds, " 1 saw eene fine 
or six hundred girls coUeoted in one room, 
heard them sing. The singing waa v 
and it was all very nice ; but I own that I 
rather atartled, and to teU the tmth 
what abesked, when I was invited ui en^ e 
fsw words to them } No idea of ends a e^- 
gestion had dawned upon bm, and I feU myarif 
quite at a loss* To be oalled vp bctee .fifte 
hundred men is bad enough, but how a«ek 
worse before that number of girls 1 What eonld 
I say, but that they were all very piettj f Ai 
fisr as I cen remember, I did say that aad na*- 
ing else. Very pretty they were, and aee^f 
dreseed and attiaetive ; but amoon them all 
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^itbne WW not a pair of roty chaokt. How 
jll^hould then be, when every room in tha build- 
lag was boated up to tha eondition of an ovenr' 

XXCBLLBNCB OF AMB&ICAN BDtTCATIOK. 

There is great fairness in the general Tiew 
which Mr. Trollope takes of the influence and 
effects of popular education in this country. 
Tha trareller is top apt to make his own coun- 
try the standard by which others are to be tried^ 
and to Judge of their institutions and usages by 
the relations which they sustain to himbelf, or 
his class and nation. But, in this case, Mr. T. 
leaves his personal pteferences quite out of the 
question ; and considers the matter in its bear- 
ings upon the welfare of the educated, — of the 
people at large. He accepts fully the Bentha- 
mian standard, of "the greatest good to the 
greatest number ; " and admitting this, he is 
compelled by his clear-sightedness and candor 
to commend what he does not personally li(e. 
His testimony is the more valuable, that it is 
not the ardent tribute of the philanthropic the- 
orist, but the enforced evidence of the calm ob- 
server and cool man oif the world* He thus 
eommences a chapter which he entitles ** £du- 
eation and Religion " : 

•• The one matter in which, so far as my jtidg- 
»ent goes, the people of the United States have 
aaceliad us Englishmen, so a# to justify them in 
taking .to themselves praise which we cannot 
take to ourselves or refuse to them, is^the mat- 
tar of education. In saying this, I do not think 
that I am proclaiming anything disgracefu^to 
SngVand, though I am proclaiming much that 
is creditable to America. To the Americans of 
the States was given the good fortune of be- 
ginning at the beginning. The Frenrh, at the 
time of their revolution, endeavored to re6r- 
ganiae everything, and to begin the world again 
with new habits and grand theories ; but the 
French, as a people, were too old for sneh a 
ehange, and the theories fell to the ground. 
Bnt in the States, after tbelr revolution, an An- 
gto' Saxon people had an opportunity of mak- 
Ifig a new State, with all the experience of the 
world before them ; and to this matter of edu- 
«atlon they were, from the fl#&t, aware that they 
mvafe look for their sudeesa. They did so ; and 
amiivalled population, wealth and intalligenca 
IwTe been the results { and with these, looking 
at tha whole masses of the people, -^ I think I 
am jastiflied in saying, — unrivalled oomfortand 
kappioets. It is not that you, say reader, to 
whom in this matter of edueation, fortune and 
70V pasants have pvobahly bean baiuitilU» 



would have been more happy in New Yolk than 
in London* It is not that I, who, at any rate, 
can read and write, have eause to wish that I 
had been an American. But It it this ; — If 
you and I can eouht up in a day all those oa 
whom our eyes may rest, and learn the clreum* 
stances of their live^we shall be driven to con- 
clude that nine»!enths of that number would 
have had a better life as AmaricMis. tlian they 
can have in their spheres as Englishmen. The 
States are at a discount with us now, in the be- 
ginning of this year of grace, 1862 ; and Eng- 
lishmen were not very willing to admit the 
above statement even when the States were not 
at a discount. But I do not think that a man 
can travel through the States with his eyes open 
and not admit the fact. Many things will con- 
spire to induce him to shnt his eyes, and admit 
no conclusion favorable to the Americans. Men 
and women will sometimes be impudent to him ; 
— the better his coa^, the greater the impudence* 
He will be pelted with the braggadocio of equal- 
ity. The cams of bis Old- World conserva- 
tism will be trampled on hourly by the purpose- 
ly vicious herd of uncouth democracy. Tha 
bet that he is paymaster will go for nothings 
and will fail to insure civility." 

We cannot but sympathize with Mr« T. in tha 
illustration which he draws from his own expe- 
rience. Msny of us have had experiences simi- 
lar in kind if not in degree. Yet we cannot 
admit that the example is quite apropos. For 
the chances are three to one that the careless, 
insolent porter was a foreigner, and had never 
bad the benefit of an American education. The 
most discourteous are, in general, either tboea 
who have never learned to be courteous* or 
those who, conscious of having been deprestad; 
feel that they must now assert their equality » 
and are afraid that civility would be miiitaken 
for servility. We admire the candor with which 
the author reasons on the case, supposing, as he 
does, that he had been ill-used by native A,mer« 
icans. 

** I ahall never forget my agony, as I saw and 
heard my desk fall from a porter's hand on a 
railway station, as he tossed it from him seven 
yards off on to the hard pavement. I heard ita 
poor weak intestines rattle in their death-strug- 
gle, and, knowing that it was smashed, I forgot 
my position on American soil and remonstrated^ 
•It's my desk, and you've utterly destroyed 
it,' I said. • Ha ! ha ! ha ! ' laughed the por-^ 
ter. • You 've deatroyad my property,' I re- 
joinad, <and it 'a no langhi^g u»attfr.' Aa4 
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then aim th9 crowd laughed* * GueM yau 'd 
better p/t it glued/ said one. So I gathered tip 
the brokeii article, and retired mournfally and 
crestfallen into a coach. This waa very sad, 
amd for the moment I deplored the ill-luck 
which had brought me to so' savage a country. 
Such, and luch-likei are ehe incidents which 
make an Engltshman in the States unhappy, 
and rouse his g(Ul against the institutions of the 
eountry ; •— these things, and the continued ap- 
pliance of the irritating ointment of American 
braggadocio^ with which his sores are kept op- 
en. But though I was badly off on that rail- 
way platform, «^ worse off than I should have 
been in Bngland, — all that crowd of porters 
round me were better off than our English por- 
ters. They had a 'good time' of it. And this, O 
my Bngltsh brother who hast travelled through 
the States and returned disgusted, is the fact 
throughout. Those men, whose familiari];y was 
so disgusting te you, are haying a good time of 
it. < They might be a little moie civil,' you say, 
*■ and yet read and write just as well.' True ; 
but they are arguing in their minds that civility 
to you will be taken by you for subservience, 
er for an acknowledgment of superiority ; and 
looking at your habits of life, — yours and mine 
togethef, — I am not quite sure that they are 
altogether wcoog. Have you ever realized to 
yourself as a fact that tlie porter who carries 
your box has not made himself inferior to you 
by the very act of carrying that box ? It not, 
that is thp very lesson which the man wishes 
to teach you. 

<• If a man can forget his own miseries in his 
Jovnieyings, and think of the people he comes 
to see rather than of himself, I think he will 
find himself driven to admit that education has 
irtade life for the million in the Northern States 
better than lifo for the million is with us. They 
have begun at the beginning, and have so man- 
aged that every one may learn to read and write, 
^— have 80 managed that almost every one does 
learn to read and write. With us this cannot 
now be done. Population had come upon us 
in masses Jboo thick for management, before we 
had as yet acknowledged that it would be a 
good thing that these masses shtfuld be educat- 
ed. Prejudices, too, had sprung up, and hab- 
its, and strong sectional feelings, all antagonis- 
tic to a great national system of education. We 
are, I suppose,. now doing all that we can do; 
but comparatively it is little. 

•• I think I saw, some time since, that the 
post tgf gratuitous education, or education in 



pan gratttHous, wbith kad li^len upon tim na- 
tion, had already amounted to the sum of 
£800,000 s and I think also that I reed* in the 

document which revealed to me this ^sct, a veiy 
strong opinion that government could not at 
present go much further. But, if this matter 
were regarded in England as it is regarded in 
Massachusetts, — or rather had it from some 
prosperous beginning been put upon a similar 
footing. £800,000 would not have been esteem- 
ed a great expenditure for /ree education simp- 
ly in the city of London. In 1857, the public 
schools of Boston cost £70,000, and these 
schools were devoted to a population of about 
180,000 souls. Taking the populstion of X«on- 
don at two-and-a half millions, the whole sum 
now devoted to England would, it expended 
in the metropoli£>, n'ake education there even 
cheaper than it is in Boston. In Boston, dur- 
ing 1857, there were above twenty- four thou- 
sand pupils at these public schools, giving more 
than one-eighth of the whole, population. But 
I fear it would not he practicable fpr us to spend 
£800,000 on the gratuitous education of Loo- 
don. Rich as we are, we should not kaer 
where to raise the money. In Boston it is iva- 
ed by a separate tax. It is a thing understood, 
scknowledged, and made easy by bein^ habit- 
ual, — as is otir national debt. I do not know 
that Boston is peculiarly blessed ; bat I quale 
the instance, aa I have the record of its echeob 
before me.'' 

SCHOOLS IN BOSTON. 

The mirthful spirit of the following sketch 
does not in the least impair its value. <• Why,** 
says Horace, <*may not a man tell th^ tzuth, 
and yet have his iaugh } " We cannot heeitats 
in identif3ring the school of "young Brahmina;** 
and I could myself, from my own ezperieaoe in 
the other school, more than parallel the Milten* 
ian discussion^ which our author found ao vny 
entertaining. 

•• At the three high schools in Boaton, at 
which the average of pupils is Ave hundxed and 
twenty-six, about £13 per head ia paid fox fat 
education. The average price per annum ol a 
child's sohooling throughout these schools ia 
Boston is about £3 per ai»num. To the higher 
schools any boy or gifl may attain without aaj 
expense, and the edttoatiqn is proliably aa good 
as can be given, and as far advanced. The oa- 
ly queetion is, whether it is not advanced far- 
ther than may be necessary. Here, aa in lis* 
York,. I was almost aurtled hj (he amount sf 
knftarledgc asQUnd me^^aad listi^ed« as I migll 
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liave done to an examination in theology, among 
young Brahmins. When a youn|[j lad explain- 
ed in my hearing all the properties of the differ- 
ent levers as exemplified by the bones of the 
litiman body, I bowed my head before him in un- 
affected humility. We, at our English schools, 
never got beyond the use of those bones which 
he described with such accurate scientific know- 
ledge. 

** In one of the girls' schools, they were read- 
ing Milton ; and, when we entt-red, were dis- 
•cusatng the nature of the, pool in which the 
Devil ia described as wallowing. The question 
bftd been raised by one of the girls : a pool, so 
called, was aupposed to contain but a small 
fUDOunt of water; and how could the Devil, 
bein^ ao large, get into it ? Then came the ori- 
^n of the word pool^ — from <palus,' a marth, 
an vre were told, aome dictionary attesting to 
^bfB fact, — and such a ciarah might cover a large 
•expsuiae. The * Pains Mieotia ' was then quot- 
ed. And so we went on, till Satan's theory of 
^litieal liberty, 

• Better to reign in hell thtn serve in heaven.* 

"was thoroughly discnased and underatood. 
Tbeae girls of aizteen and aeven»ren got up one 
after another, and gave their opinions on the 
aubjei't, — how far the Devil was right, and 
how iar he was manifei^tly wrong. I was at- 
tended by one of the directors or guardians of 
the schools, and the teacher, I thought, was a 
little embarrassed by her position. But the 
gtrla themselves were as easy in their demeanor 
A3 though they were stitching bandkerchitrfs at 
home. * 

•• It is impossible to refrain from telling all 
this, and from making ia little innocent fun out 
of the superexcelleni^iea of these schools ; but 
the total result on my mind was very greatly iia 
their Csvor. And, indeed, the testimony came 
in both ways. Not only was I called on to 
form an opinion of what the men and women 
would become frcm the education which wa» 
given to the boys and girls, but also to say what 
in net have been the education of the boys and 
girla from what I saw of the men and women. 
Of course it will be understood that I am not 
here apeaking of those I met in society, or of 
their children, but of the working people, — t)f 
that class who find that a gratuitous education 
of their children is needful, if any considerable 
•mount of education is to be given. The re- 
•ttlt ia to be seen daily in the whole intercourse 
of life. The coachman who drives you, the 
man who menda your window, the boy who 



brings home your purcha»es, the girl who 
britches your wife's dreap, — they all carry with 
ther>i sure signs of education, and show it ^i 
every word they utter." 

ABSULTa OF TBI SCHOOU. 

** So much for the schools, and now for the 
resnlts. I do not know that anything impreasea 
a vifiitor more strongly with the amount of boofca 
sold in the States, than the practice of adling 
theni as it has been adopted in the railway cara. 
Personally, the traveller will find the ayatem 
very disagreeable, — as is everything connected 
with these cars. [But we need not copy a de- 
scription of what is so familiar to us all.] * * 
But the numbers of the popular books of the 
day, printed and sold, afford the most conclu- 
sive proof of the extent to which education ia 
carried in the States. The readers of Tenny- 
son, Thackeray, Dickens, Bnlwer, CoUina, 
Hughes and Martin Tuf per, are to be coun'^'^d 
bv tens of thousands in the States, to the thou- 
sands by which they may be counted in our 
own islands. I do not doubt that I had fully 
fifteen copies of the * Silver Cord ' thrown at 
my head in different railway cara on the conti- 
nent of America. Kor ia the taste by any 
means confined to the literature of England. 
Longfellow, Curtis, Holmes, Hawthorne, Low- 
ell, Emerson and Mrs. Stowe are almost aa 
poptiUr aa their Enghf^h rivals. 1 do not aay 
wheiner or no the literature is well chosen, bnt 
there it is. It is printed, sold and read. The 
disposal of ten thousand copies of a work is no 
large sale in America ot a buok publiahod at a 
dollar : but in England it ia a large aale of a 
book brought out at five shillinga. 

•* I do not remember that I ever examined the 
rooms of an American without finding hooka or 
magazines in them. I do not apeak here of tha 
houses of my friends, aa of course the same re- 
mark would apply aa strongly in England, bnt 
of the houaea of persons presumed to earn their 
bread by the labor of their hands. * * * A 
porter or a farmer'a aervant in the Statea ia not 
proud of reading and writing. It la to him 
quite a matter of course. The coachmen on 
their boxes and the boots aa they sit in the halla 
of the hotels, have newspapers conatantly in 
their hands. The young women have them al- 
so, and the children. The fact comes home to 
one at every turn, and at every hour, that tha 
people are an educated people. The whole of 
this question between North and South ia aa 
well understood by the fervants aa by their 
maatcra, ia diticaased ta vohemently by tha pri- 
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▼ate soldiers as by the officers. Thf politics of: among tbem. 1'hey tread on my ooms aad o(» 
the country and the nature of its constitution fend roe. They make my daily life uopleaMBL 
are familiar to every laborer. The very word- But I do respeet them. I acknowledge their 
ing of the Declaration of Independence is in intelligence and personal dignity. I know thift 
the memory of ev<TV lad of sixteen. Boys and | they are men and women worthy to be so caJr 
i^rls of a younger ^(^ethan that know why Sli- cd. I see that they are living as human bewfps 
ddl Mid Mason were arrested, and will tell you in possession of reasoning faculties ; and I per- 
•why they should have been given up, or why ceive that th^y owe this to the proprs$» that edm^ 
they ehonld have been held in duranoe. The cation has made among ihem," \ 



mutation of the war with England is debated 
.toy every native pavior and hodman of New 
Yotk. 



What a conquest over personal f«*eling and 
! national prejudice ! A testim«*ny like tbi* is 
! precious to us when we are in dangev of de- 
I preciating our work ; or when we are aad irom. 
, th^ feeling, how feeble are onr efiiifta and 



** I know what Englishmen will say in an- 
swer to this. They will declare that they do ^ 

^ *.!• A\ A *.*ii 1 [perfect our «ucce»s,.mcompan(Son with our 

not want their paviors and hodmen to talk pol- "^ . , „ *^ 

^z . . ,, , J *i . *i • piratirtns. It is specially intereatiiist at the ~ 

thai they are as well plea!»ed that their '^ i ^^ r» 



itics 



! , I 1. 1 1 1 L ent time to see how closely the reaeooing of mm- 
coachmen and cooks should not always have a, _, ^. , . ... - . 
.._ .1^ • , , .... / ,3. I ny Englishmen agamat the enlightenment of ibe 

'* lower orders" talliea with the reasoning •£ 

most Southerners and even aoise NortbatBtn 

against the freedom, education and elevation of 

the colored race in this country. The 



newspaper in their liands ; that private sqjdiers; 
will fight as well, and obey better, if they are 
not trained to discuss the causcH which have 
brought them mto the held. x\n English gen- 
tleman will think that hirt gardener will b% a 

. .^ I ., ^ .. ... ing, let it assume what guise it mav, ia ail 

oetter gardener without than with any exces* \ ^ "^ ^ 

,..• 1 J J .u T-' !• V 1 5 .,,ii!»h. One inference more from our author's pic- 

Sive political nrdor ; and the English lady will! '^ 

/. ^, ^ , . J u n •u iture. Will the ruin of such a nation be per- 

prefer that her houNemaid shall not have a very i -..,., • 

, . . -, ^ ^, mitted ? Will they be left, as their enemies pie- 

pronounced opinion of her own us to the capa- , » » », -^ r- 

;.,... r *!- V * • • . 11 * T ij diet, to «• go to the wall r •• Mav we not adopt 

bilities of the cabinet ministers. But I would , . , ' 

, .^ • ., T^ ,. , , T.^ ,. , o\ir author a assurance ? 

submit to all Englishmen and Englishwomen 

who may look at these pages, whether such an ** ^ venture to express an opinion that they 

opinion or feeling on their part bears much, or j ^^^^ ^T ^^ ^^ans go ^^ «^e wall, and that they 

even at all, upon the subject. I am notlfeiying ^'^^^ ^« ^^^'^^^ ^'^^"^ ^^^h a destiny, it in no oth- 

that the man who is driven in the coach is bet- ^^ ^^y* ^^^^ ^7 ^^^'^^ educatiox." 

ter off because his coachman reads the paper, but 

that the coachman himself who reads the paper; 

IS better off than the coachman who does not 

and cannot. I thinH that we are toQ apt, in 

considering the ways and habits of any peopk, 

to judge of them by the effect of those ways 

and habits on uh, rather than by their effects on I 

the owners of tht- m, • ♦ • When we ex 



For the SchooluiaBter. 

Origin and Frogreaa of the Sngli^h*Iaan- 
guage.— No. 3. 

>i — 
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We have said that the Goths were fonnd, in 
the century preceding the Chriatian era, as £ff 
jress a dislike to the shoeboy reading his news- west as the river Rhine, They may have ad- 
paper, I fear we do so because we fear that theivanced thus far at a much earlier period, but 
shoeboy is coming near our own heels. I know . we are able to learn but little of them until tW 
there is among ua •• ."^trong fe( ling that the low- times of CiDj»ar and Tacitus. ' 
p.r clag-'s-are belt' r without politics, as there is, About 14t)0 B. C. it is said that the Gotlw 
also th .t they are hetier without crinoline and i were found upon the shores of the Caspian Sea. 
artitici-l flowers : )ut, if politici and crinoline They seem to have originated on the tahle^lands 
and artificial flow its are good at all, they are ! of Asia, east and south of the Caspian. In- 
good for all who can honestly come by them creasing in numbers and spreading towards t2« 
and honestly use them. The political coach- 1 west, they entered Europe, passing between the 
man is perhaps les^ valuable to his master as a 1 Ural mounuina and the Caspian Sea, The le^ 
coachman than ho would be without his politics, ! gion south of the Black Sea had,* at this time, 
'but he with his poVitics is more valuable to him- j become too densely peopled to permit the paa* 
self. For myself, I do not like the Americans | sage of nomadio trit>«s (rqm Central Asia-Co £a* 
of tl|e lower prders. | aip i^ot comfortable i ^pe aouth of this 9?it 
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C^WAtiiif thttt thtf could Advance beyond the 
-C^iopian, the icy mountains of Georgia and Cir> 
enflitoi». tbat etreteh from the Black Sea to the 
OABpimiti would have ptevented theif entering 
Cvavope by this route. A shepherd people, in 
tb«ir early migtalbioiit, shun cold and barren 
VMHiBtaine; they peopfe more inviting regions, 
■mnd apread over lowlands and along the Talleys. 

Tho suiface of the country, and the scanty 



the CeHs in their manners and enstoms; thil 
they neither hAd Druids, who presided oyer 
ctYil and religious affairs, i^or were they in the 
habit of performing sacrifices ; —that they ooiw 
sidered ^as Godn those great objects and boditfa 
of Nature firom whioJi ihey receiired dtroet aid ; 
as the eun and inoon« the earth and fire : -^ that 
they spent n>o>»t of their titne in hunting and in 
the pursuits of war, paying little Attention to 



£aetB of history we can collect, lead U9 to con- agricuUuTe. 



^lude that the Gothic race entered Europe north 
<of the Caspian. 

About 690 B. C. they were found in Europe. 
In the eastern part of Europe they i»eemto have 
divided ; one division moving steadily west- 
wasd» peopling Central Europe, pressing the 
<;oUa befose them« until, in the century preced- 
ing l^e Chri»tiaQ era, they were found as £sr 
wce^t as the lihine and as far south as the Dan- 
ube. This^dUUion was again divided into the 
^i^ogotha acd Q^trogoihs — the western and 
caatfKO* Very often the njime German! was 
applied to them» ^ecau^e Gei mania was the 
name pf a lar^e portion of Central Europe. 

Thfi oiheje division of the Goths seem to have 
proceeded uorthwest, to the Scandinavian pe- 
minsula. . !Ihe de&cendants of this division we're 
called Scandiiuvians. 

Wa havo* said that the Geraiani, or Goths, 
sit di4!event times attempted the conquest of 
Ifealyi as early as M B. C. they attenlpted to 
oetttfy Gauli but were driven back by Qa»ar 
«ad bis legions. They were oompelled to re- 
•crOiB 4iie Rhine^ and ooKtent themselves with 
thflir iMmer 'ibresta and pasturage. At this 



They had no fixed bnundt to their Delds. 
Their magistrates and leaders Hssigned them 
their fields annually. They gave many reasons 
for thie brief tenure of the soil : one was, be- 
cause they feared that by remaining in one place 
they should acquire a fondness for agriealtttre, 
and become less fond of war ; another, lest they 
should become desirous of extending their field* 
and the more powerful should expel the weaker 
from their possessions ; another, lest they should 
construct better dwellings, and, protecting them** 
seivoB from the summer'a heat and the wint^r'a 
cold, should become effeminate; another, lest 
the desire ior money should increase, from which 
arise factions and strife. Aii equal distributioik. 
of lands they considered an excellent defence 
Agi^inst envy and civil strife. In time of war» 
thoy cho(*e the most skillful and the bravest of 
their number lor their leadtr. The general con- 
duct of the war whs entruf^ted to him, and the 
lives of his men were at bib disposal. 

Those tribes had the most glory who sur- 
rounded themselves with tlio widest Extent of 
country depopulated by thcr arms. 

Their government was desnocratic, and had 



aariy period, aothmg but the martial spirit of • for its object mutual protection. They scorned 



the -BoBsana and the discipline of their forces 
pvetveBted' their inroads into Gaul and Italy. 
Tb<y alway* ^uag on the frontier of the £m- 
piee like wolves* eagec for pillage 'and plunnier. 
The Komans, Ibr tbo moat part, suoeesafuUy re- 
aisled them,' until, weakened by luxury, vice 
9oA oivil strife, early in the fifth century, the 
«|Hile»t Empire of the Csssars became a prey to 
their vieleace. •• 

Many writers maintain that those Gothic tribes 
that pasaed into England originally belonged to 
the Scandinaviaa branch of the Goths, Later 
veaearches have funashed good evidence that 
theee tribes were mostly from the German branch 
of the Gothe. Before we trace their conquests 
in Britain we may notice briefly some of the 
general features of Gothic eociety. 

CflMt, who eneottnlered these Germans in 
bctttof wnCe tliat Ihey were very diflbient from 



restraint, and considered nothing so valuable as 
individual freedom and civil liberty. Among 
such a people monarchy could not exist. Th^ 
power of their leaders to control them .was the 
result of the personal superiority of the leaders, 
and of the attachment of the people to them. 
They respected and obeyed thetn because of the 
ability of these leaders, in war to defend them, 
and in peace to execute their common laws. 
Superior valor was the passport to ofiioer 

The love of Ut)erty, which has ever-been to 
characteristic of the Anglo-Saxons, appeared itf 
its full strength in the public and private affairs 
of their ancestors, the Goths. 

The free institutiana we this day enjoy are the 
offspring of those rude customs and sfmpto 
laws by which, more than two thousand yean 
ago, the Goths secured their civil liberty. TMi 
raoe, in the vurlotis stages of ita blftorf •> hA 
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lakm the kad in developing the prineiplcs of 
national, mnnicipal and individaal rights. 

Another characterittie of the Gothic tribes 
was the high respect paid to the female sex in 
all the social relations of life. They •• treated 
their women with esteem and confidence, con- 



I 



others to do to them, and thus fulfiUed tkc field- 
en rule. 

Their sentiments concerning deelh are ollc* 
found in their poetry. King Lodbrog. it Is eali, 
when about to die, far from uttering gtonns oe 
forming complsints, expressed his Joy in thtae 
verses : •• We are cut to pieces with sworda> 
but this fills me with joy, when I think of the 
feast that is preparing for me in Odin'ii p^ace. 
Quickly, quickly, seated in the splendid lmbi« 
tation of the gnds, we shall drink beer out of 
the skulls of our enemies. A brave man fcai* 
not to die ; I shall utter no timorous words aa 
I enter the hall of Odin." 

Bat little is known of the language of the 
ancient Scandinavians. The specimens of tbeir 
written Isngnsge, found in diffi^rent parts of 
Sweden and Norway, have been a source of 
much speculstion with the teamed. Their an- 
cient letters were sixteen in number, made no 

ostly of straight lines, and were well adapteo 



,snlted them on erery oecasion oi importance, 
and fondly lielieved that in their breasts retid 
ed a sanctity and wisdom more than humsn." 
During the/ middle ages this' trait of Gothic 
character was developed more fully in the in- 
stitutions of Chivalry. ^ 

The writings of Tacitus delineate many of the 
religious rites of the Gotfas inhabiting Germany, 
but the religion of those dwelling in the north 
of Europe is best known. 

The religion of the Goths was very simple ; 
it ncTer degenerated into so gieat confusion as 
the religion of the nations of the south of Eu- 
rope, 'ihe Goths seem to have had a distinct 
notion of one Supreme Seine, who was assisted 

in the government of the world by several ($enit, I to engraving on stoLe or wood, and for tMs 

purpose they were originally employed. They 
were very unlike the Greek or Roman letttis. 
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or inferior deities. 

The name of their chief God was Woden, or 
Odin. One day of the %veek was CBpecially 
oonsecrated to him, under the name of Woden*fi 
day ; from this wo havu Wednesday. 

Frea, a goddess, and the wife of Odin, was 
one of the principal deities worshipped by those 
inhabiting the peninsula of Denmark.^ She re- 
ceived an honor i>imilar to that of Odin : Frea's 
day is still enrolled among the days of the week 
as Fiiday. 

A third divinity of the Scandinavians was 
Thor. He had contriil of the phenomena of the 
atmosphere. In his airy realm he guided the 
tempests and storms, and, like Jupiter among 
ihe Greeks and Roirans, was the god of thun> 
ddr and lightning. One day of the week bears 
the name of this divinity, as Thor's day, Thurs- 
day. 

Tuesday takes its name from Tuisco, the 
Mars of our ancestors — the deity that presided 
over combats, strife and litigation. 

Saturday, Saturn's day ; Sunday, Sun day ; 
Monday, Moon day, still commemorate the ren- 
•ration of ovur ancestors for tnese heavenly 
bodies. 

Military prowess was a prime virtue, and 
dfiath upon the field of batUe a sure passport 
to the halls of Odin. Many dreaded a natural 
death ; to die fighting was to die honorably and 
•niely. Some one baa remarked, that in killing 
othera tb«y only did to othara as th^ wished 



and were often written in a serp<mtine maBner. 

These characters were called Hunes, from the 

old root run or runa, meaning a furrow or Unew 

The first Gothic alphabet of which we have 

any^ satisfactory knowledge is that prefiared and 

arranged by Bishop Uifilas. A portion ti€ the 

Goth«, inhabiting Dada, were partially CliriaU 

ianisfd by this efforts of the early Chri^ 

these Goths were hard pressed by 

tribes on the north and east. In the year S76» 

the good bishop obtained permission fnmi tko 

Emperor Yalens for these Goths to eioea tiso 

Danube and settle in Mm4a. It is said tbog 

••theMmnogoths became- his beloved chttd iu a 

on earth ; to them ' he preached the goepd of 

his Lord during a long lifb of svflbring and r»- 

signation, and, for their benefit, he erownevl \Am 

labors of love by inventing or Ibrming a setice 

of letters, adspted to their, as yet, unwritten 

language.*' A version of the Scriptures wsta 

the result of His skill and toil. This was llw 

iirst translation into a Gothio tongue, and is 

one of those moniiments of individual effort ihnt 

ever claim for their authors universal |»raieeb 

Most of his letters were choi^en ft'om the Greek ; 

a few were taken fh>m the Roman and Runio. 

This alphabet was generally adopted among 

the Gotha. The present alphabet of the Gct- 

mans, it is said, is but a mpdified form ot ths 

alphabet of Uphilas. A part of thia tioaala- 

tion is now preserved at UpsnU, ftw•tt«i^ in 
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tlw UBivOTUty Library. It U v«ry Tmlmibto. 
b«ea«iie it exhibits these Tcnersble letters in 
tbttsr original form* It is written upon purple 
p#Yehm«iit, with siWer letters. It is cajled Co- 
d#jr Argentous. The langtisge of this Tersion*- 
tlie Httso* Gothic — is the common source of the 
An^o>8exon and Oenranic languages. It ii^ 
of muieb interest and importance to us, both be- 
eaose of the relations it sustains to the modern 
languages of Europe, and'because of its intrin- 
sic excellence. In its wealtffof inflection it is 
not unlike the Oreex, while its power of deri- 
Tfttion and composition endows it with the same 
capacities of derelopment and culture that char- 
acterize its offspring, the modem German. 

We Aow return to the proposition befbre 
■tated* fix. : That ** a few years after the do* 
ainion of the Bomaaa ended in the island of 
Bntala the country was in great part taken 
possession of and ocoupied by certain tvibes of 
Gtotbie raee^ whose descendants have ever siiioe 
formed the bulk of its poptilation." We have 
, noticed that the fear of nerthem foes induced 
tbe Britons to seek and secure the aid of the 
Goths; these Gothic tribes, having aided the 
BfitoBS in expelling the Plots *and Scots from 
tiieir soil, temed against the Britons, and, by 
prolonged and bloody contests, at length wrest- 
ed from the Celcs, or Britons, the greater part 
of their posf essions in England. The history of 
the time and place of these invasions of Gothic 
tribes is not as fully authenticated as we could 
wish ; the account generally considered correct 
is this: llie Jutes, from Jutland, originally 
from Scandinavia, under the brothers Hengist 
and Horf a, in 449, settled in Kent and the Isle 
of Wight, and in a part of Hampshire. The 
first division of the Saxohs invaded the island 
under Ella in 477, and the secoftd under Cerdic 
in 495. They settled in that part of the coun- 
try south of the Thames and the Bristol Avon, 
and also in Middlesex, and the southern part of 
Hertford. The first body of the Angles oame 
over the North Sea and settled ih the island in 
627 } but their principal host arrived under Ids 
in 647. The Angles took possession of the ter- 
ritory lying between the south part of the isl- 
and* which had previously been ocoupied by 
the Jutes and Saxons^ and the Forth and the 
Clyde. The Angles gave name to the aouth 
part of the island ; this name was at fisst An- 
gke^land; it was a(lcerwaida shortened to Eof* 
land. 
The Angles and Sasons blended, lerming one 
; tfatykiUed.gieatnoaikereof thaCthe, 



and drove the icmaiader into the wiUU and 
fastnesses of Wales. They completely ooeopied 
the eastern part of England, as their descend- 
ants have the eastern part of America. The 
Celts and the Indians have left behind them in 
the English language scarcely enough of their 
own to secure for the natives of either country 
a lasting memorial in the language of their coa- 
querora. 

The Angles and Saxons were warriors and 
freebooters, but when we consider their ValoiV 
their energy and the many manly virtues they 
pos«$eseed, we may Justly consider that they 
belonged to the best portions of the Gothic racOi 

The various bodies of the old Celtic popula- 
tion maintained their independence all along 
the west side of the Island, in Cumbria, NoVtfa 
and South Wales and Cornwall. 

We itow see why it is that the language of 
Wales differs Arom that of Englsnd : the Welsh 
are of Celtic descent and speak a Celtic Ian* 
guage. The language of the people of Corn- 
wall was, for a long time, quite unlike the Eng- 
lish, but the old language has gradually yield- 
ed, so that at present the language of Cornwall 
is very nearly the lauie as that of the rest of 
England. The place from whicb the Angles 
and Saxons migrated is not easily determined; 
ProL Childs, in his edition of Latham's Gram- 
mar, states what seeois to be supposed by relia- 
ble authority : •« It is commonly ststed that 
the particular part of the continent of Europe 
from which the English language was introduc- 
ed into England, was that tract which extends 
from the peninsula of Jutland, in the Kingdom 
of Denmark, to the mouth of the Rhine, in 
Holland; but a more critical examination of 
the subject makes it probable that the part of 
Europe from which the language came into 
England coincides with the present Kingdom 
of Hanover." 

The Saxons were from the German branch of 
Go|hs. It is yet a matter of dispute whether 
tlie Angles were originally from Scandinavia or 
Germany ; some maintain that the Angles can 
be traeed to the Scandinavian, but later evi<* 
dence seems to identify them with the Qenaa* 
bianoh of the Goths ; bat the sons of theaortJb 
were destined to shsre the soil of England witk 
the^ German cousins. During the ninth oen^ 
tury, the Danes, originally a Scandinavian peo' 
pie, made extensive settlements and conqueste 
in ithe north of England. During the reign ol 
King Alfred* which began in£)72, the Danes 
tteetened tlie .eenqiiMt of.a^ E^l^d; Mr 
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t.td eonqaered them tn Bev«ral b«ttlM, and hj 
wUe and prudent neaaufes, made them hit obe- 
dient aubjects. Alfred waa however encoeeded 
by weaker and letts prudent Saxon kinf^t, and 
England wan a^ain invaded \>j deTastating ar> 
mie« firom^eimiark and Scandinavia. In 101 8» 
the conquest of all England was effected by the 
Danish kin|^, Sweyn ; and the crown continued 
iu the possession of his descendftnts till lOi'2. 
At that tiin« tbts ^xon line of kings waa again 
Yiea^rod ; but«.dU(ri9g the period ot Dai^ah do- 
ininiun the.- la^ continued to bo promulgated 
for thti £ngU»h in their own tongue. The lan- 
guage of the Danes did net differ widely from 
the language of the Angles and Saxons, and 
did not mpdifj it to any /:onsiderabli$ extent, 
but readily blended with it. Had the language 
of these invaders wholly differed from that of 
the Anglo-Saxons, we may suppose tjiat the 
^uperibr numbers of the Anglo-Saxons would 
have rendered their language superior to Danish 
influences. f, c. g. 



Quarterly Beport of the Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Providence. 
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•7b ihe School Commiitee of the City ofProvidsneB : 

Gentlemen : — Our Rystetn of public educa- 
tion has now becoiue so thoroughly established 
and BO Complete in all its details, that the cliar 
acter and condition of our schools must, of ne- 
cessity, continue nearly uniform from term to 
term. No important changes have occarred 
since ihe last qiiarterly meeting of the School 
Committee. Thus far our schools have sufft^r^ 
ed 1^ from the ftsarful calamities that have be* 
fkllem our distracted country than we had rea- 
son to expect. 

The Grammar Schools vere never more 
prosperous and efficient than tbey are at pres- 
ent. They are net surpassed by any schools 
of the same grade that I have ever seen. The 
male department of the High School has suf- 
ferad the most. Two of Its faithful teachers, 
obedient to the call of dat.y, have left temporal 
Hiy their posts and gone forth to fight the bat^ 
ties of f)r«edom« And a large number of pupUs 
tore also left the schooi^-^some to epUst^ and 
others to supply the places ot those who had 
enlisted. 

The Intermediate and Primary Sehool«are. 
with a few exceptions, gradually improving, 
"both in their discipline and in their methods of 
Instruction. There are a few that are -de- 
cidedly poor, and wfll doubtless contioee so tlfi 
ttaey have better tei^hne. Ae eiUvest, flitli*^ 



lelteaeher^ who is ever avaUiof; UoMeUT of all 
the means and opportunities for his owam* 
provementy wttl, ueder any and all cirewe- 
stances, have a g.ood school Bui ooe whok 
indiff«reLt to all progress in the scteoce ef 
teachlug— which is one of the mobt iaipostaaa 
of fill (cleuce£^-and who in bis pwa tisticnauoa 
knuw« already all that is woiili kaowiog^ and 
is sDxious for nothing but to retain iiis place 
with the le&i>l possib^s tffovX^ w ill mo:»t assured- 
ly I'aiiy and the soiher buch are traiitirerred U> 
dome other sphere of duty, the better will it be 
f^r our yuutU. None but tii<M$e who have made 
the compai lion can estimate li^bUy the va^t 
difference bttweeu an cffici«:i;t andanlnciBcieui 
school. 

The rate of progress in our intermsdiase and 
Pnmaty Schools will ever be Just la pcopotttoa 
to theamouutof time Ujatis apens In drilteg 
eaeh pupil in his lessons ; and ihu is nearly tea 
times as great in some schools as io othmn of 
the. same i$rade. So long m teachers peisiat Jb 
the old fadliloned mode asaiguiosT Iffssoos Is 
yottog chiidreu to train to read or spell, 
they had learned to pronounce the words 
re<;t\y» so long we ahall have schoola that 
almwht' worthiest. 

There has been in some of our sehooh a 
inai ked improvement ihe past tei m. Much a^ 
lent ion has been given to penmanship au«l the 
rciiults show couclusivtly how .utuch caa be ac* 
complished, t;ven in a short time, by wcB-direct- 
ed elfoi t3. 

Some teachers neem to have become wise, 
also, ill regard to discipllue, and appear to have 
learned the very first kssDO on this snl^t-et— 
wblch is Bel(-$;overumenu Cases of corporeal 
puuibhment have become much less frequent 
and less severe. Instead of resorting at once 
10 the iuflictioi^of bodily pain, tbe cooperation 
of parents has been solicited, and in most ea&es 
secured. There is no test so slgniflcant and so 
satisfactory of a teacher's devotion to his work 
as hfs increasing ability to govern bis school 
well without nauch corporeal punishment. 

The most prominent dt^fcct that 1 have notie- 
ed in our schools, is, that composition and de- 
clamation are too much neglected — ^this is the 
case particularly in our grammar sclsoels.— 
There shopTd be in every school, a weekly 
erclse either of the one or the other. Ttie 
quisttlon of knowledge by the popil, lias 
grossed alhiost entirely the teacher's atteelloa, 
lehile the abinty to nee it eHfectitely liae beet 
too much overlooked. This should be ssiBS* 
diedwitlioet delay-^Air tbBieis no troHrtoltw 
esUbUshed b^ trtwervmriB, tlian tiMil« 
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usefulness and sfioceM in aoj spiherQ of lire de- 
pends far le^ss upon the t* jetem of his knowl- 
edge, ihau upon liis ability to use all he pos- 
Beases with the grcateht effect. ^ 

I cannot clo^e without repeating wliat I have 
aaid in all my iormer reporta, that our schools 
'are sufieting more from the evils of ti uaiie}' 
thou fcom all other causes combiutd. Xothing 
b&s yet been done tfTectually to chiick this 
frightful source oi misery and ctime. Could a 
true picture of the rapid increase of youthful 
depravity be portrayed, in all its appiUiog col- 
ore, it could not but startle and astonish every 
friend to Iiumanity and to social order. The 
aeed now being sown will .produce in coming 
jears a mo^t t'^ri-lble harvetif. Shortsighted 
DDuet be that poiioy, independent of Alt moral 
consideration^, that besiiates to spend a few 
hundred dollars m the prevention of crime, 
rather than incur, with ail the risks of the and 
property, the. txpeudiiure of thou^andstn pun- 
ishing it, and in retfievlug the mldeiies that 
follow iu its train. 

A larger number of pupiU have been regis- 
tered in our schools the p^isi term than ever be- 
fore. Tlie wtiole numbei 48 8005. Of these 
^558 have entered the primary tscbools ; 2152 the 
intermediate ; 1971 the grammar, and 814 the 
high school. Owing to causes which tt is uu- 
Moettsary to state, thd percentage of absence 
has been much larger than usuaJ. It is to be 
hoped that no ontiay for additional aiecomaio- 
dadyona will be required the prese'ut year. 

All of which is re^pectl'uUy submitted, 
DA..NIEL Lcacu, £^u^eiinteudeiit. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
A Glance at South America.— No. 4. 

TUB rA,T^QONXAN AXOES. 



Thb principal mountain system of the West- 
em Continent is greater in extent than any oth- 
er upon the globe. It stretches from the shores 
of the Arctic Ocean, in North Atiierica, to Cape 
Horn, in South America, extending over one 
hundred degrees of latitude, across three zones 
and into the fourth. Its extremities are clad in 
the garb of frigidity, while its central portion* 
regale themselves with the luxuriance and beau- 
ty of the tropics. In height and magnificence it 
is scarcely surpas^sed by any elevations upon 
the Eastern Continent, and in the multitud^and 
power of its stupendous rolcanoes, an equal 
area upon any part of the earth's surface has 
no parallel. They are conHned, chiefly, to the 
Andes portion of this vast ebaln, a few only 
being found in the Mexican CordillerM« 



We will begin at its southern extremity ,. 
where the writer hnit, on more than one occa- 
sion, experienced the severities of the fujrious 
gales, the bUndiag snows and biting frosts of 
Cape Horn, This bold proit^ontory is aper^ 
pendicular wall o( <naked rook, rising abruptly 
from the water, to the height of six hundred 
feet: time-worn and- grey in its appearanee,.biit 
grandly s-ublime in itsieoatests with, the steiEin'!' 
maddened surges of both ooeans 

The appearance of this part of the Andes la 
very remarkable. Elevated peaks are separated 
troai each other by deep gorges, into which the 
turbulent waters ruj^, thus forming an archie 
peigo of inconeekvable wildness. . The islam^ 
are penetrated in every direction by deep* nar« 
row inlets, the extremitiea of whieh'are fed by 
glaciers, fbrmed from the snows apon tlie'MHa* 
mits of peakft«ix thousand ibet high. '• *' 

This group of inlands, the largest of which 
i< Terra Del Fuego, is nearly eqnal in size to 
all New England, and is separated from the 
main land by the Strait of Magellan, which i» 
only a deep gorge tn the mountains, filled by 
the sea. /f he rocks, for the toes*', part, art grtfh* 
ite, as are all the^ Patagonitm Andes «• 4kr oecCh 
as southern Peru. In faet, the bajiis of the 
Whole of South America is graniM, bat the 
loftiest peaks are almost entirely composed of 
tr<iehyte. Mingled with the granite, and ap* 
peaHng to be a sort of transition formation « ia 
mica, schi»t and quartz, the latter rich in>gold 
and speoular iron. 

The Andes extend along ike Pacific reast Air 
one thousand miles ; the whole distance bein|; 
nkirted with numerous islands, which are noth- 
ing less than steep parallel ridges of moantuins, 
the tops of which are above the ooean. They 
rise like walls of roek, whose side^ extend! doaa 
to unfathomable depths below the 'Surfaoe ef 
the wat^r. Huge masses of ice,' from the gla* 
ciers, which abound among the moimtaln vut* 
leys, often fall with a tremendoua 'ierash iate 
thetfie gulches, and drive the sea in immense 
waves through the gloomy eha^ms. 'it would be 
difRcnlt to conceive a mor^ forbidding and deao^- 
late region, one where anihial or vi^getable iif^ 
would find so little encouragement to 'grow ; 
yet in some of the lower valleys, of the Fata- 
gonian Andes,' we find vegetation, and ff^t it 
stranger still, a race of savage beings, who, al? 
though huiman in fori4l are lutiie« if aoy* abofp 
the wild brutes that supply thoin with food aad 
clothing. 
. The Andes form opa Taikraid foniimipua 
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chliin, until it reaches the Nevado of Chor61que, 
ia twenty- one and a half degrees southern lati- 
tude, when it separated into longitudinal tidges, 
enclosing a series of elevated table lands or pla- 
teaus, and bound together hy transverse ridges, 
•ztending from one chain to the other, thus 
forming a frame work of the most gigantic 
structure. In this single chain are situated 
eotte of the loftiest peaks of South America. 
In latitude thirty-two degrees thirty-nine jnin- 
tttes south, rises the great giant of the Western 
Continent, the Nevado of Aconcagua, nearly 
twenty-four thousand feet high. South' of that 
are the elevated peaks of Dona Ana, Mxteen 
thousand feet, and Tnpungato, fiiteen thousand 
feet high. Volcanoes are numerous along the 
entire coaat from forty- five degrees northward. 
Kany of them are intermittent, but between 
forty- two and thirty- three degrees of south lat- 
itude, are ):iol; less than five, in a state of con 
atant activity. 

The Island of Chiloe is separated from the 
main land by a long, narrow strait, which ex- 
tends, in the form of « fertile valley, between 
« ridge of eryataUine hiUs, bordering the Pacif- 
ic, and the main ehain of the Andes ; or r«ther, 
the valley is a continuation of the strait. This 
valley is the garden of the Chilian Rupublie; 
being well watered by rivers which descend 
from the central chain. It contains the provin- 
ces of Santiago, Talca, Cauquenes and Conoep- 
cion. 

Upon the eastern side of this chain are the 
liead watera of some of the Atlantic rivers. 
The Pilcomago, with its head branches, Kio de 
Toropaloa and Bio de St. Juan,— the Rio Sale- 
Ao and Bio del Bosario, are all tributaries ot 
the Paraguay. The Colorado, with its two head 
branches, the Bio Negro, which saparates the 
pampas from the Patagonian deserts without re- 
ceiving a single tributary, run directly from the 
Andes to the ocean. The latter, with some 
«iballer streams, traverse the shingly deserta, 
without fertilising the Land upon either s^de, a 
l>henomeQon which I believe is repeated in the 
pasaage of aomo of the western tributaries of 
the Hississippi across tha plains from the Bocky 
Mountains. 

The division of the Andean chain now forms 
the 'rich and populous valley of Desaguadero, 
one of the most interesting districts in South 
America, the consideratftn of which I will re- 
•erre for the next paper. o. 



fumm Is 110 lutl^ thing aa « MnMitft of duties. 



yortho Seboolmactftr. 
Winter Thonshta. 

In the midnight, when the firelight 
Ca«u its sliLdows drear. 
And the winds of chill Deeember 
Mourn the dying year ; 

When the days are swiftly waning. 
Memories hover o'er, 
Dear to those who strew life*s pathway 
With the thoughts of yore. 

He, who once in youth's bright moruiag. 
With protecting arm, 
Vowed to shield roe from all trouble. 
Keep me from all barm. 

Prostrate by Ifce fell destroyer. 
Stands before me now, 
And a halo bright of glory 
Circles o*er bis brow. 

At bis side a loved one, taken 
From earth's stormy sea. 
Speaks in soft and gentle whisper, 
•• Mother, come to me.' 



t. 



Child and husband went befbre me, 
I shall follw BOnn, ^ 
And beyond the heavenly portal 
See eternal noon. 

Smxtbfisld, Nov. 17th, 1862. 



Craelzb F. Hall, the Arciio explorer. 
resents the £i>quimauz in a light far more fei 
able than former travellers. Ue aaya they aie 
industrious a'nd honest; have no laws and mttd 
none ; are energetic, resolute, daring and per- 
severing beyond any other people. As an indi- 
cation of their intelligence, he statea that there 
is scarcely a child two feet high among them 
that cannot read. Their 4>ower of endnruig 
hunger is amazing, so that they go without 
food days and even weeks. 



A New View op tub Puesent Wab. — "O 
dear ! " exclaimed, the other day, a bright gist, 
who had just entered the high school and had 
to commit two pages of ancient history a day, 
<* I pity the generations of aeholara who are to 
come after me." Why? aaked we. *« Bc^anaa 
they will have to remember so many morenamea 
of oihcers and places, dates of battlea and aum* 
bers of killed, wounded and misaing.*' 



Let no man who has neglected to inl|»rov« 

his mind in youth complain that he is made a 

drudge or an underling in his maturer yeara. 
4 

Keasox is a very light rider, and easily shook 
off.— 1SW1»T. 
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Natural S^titntt. 

OoKMumcATioifs tat this DepavtmeBt iboald be »d- 
to I. F. Cadt, Wmtwh. 



For tile Stthoolmaiter. 
A Peep into tlM Doolu— No. 10« 

All \>rho frequent the shores of the ifTarragan- 
sett are familiar with the Pyrula Canieukua, com- 
monly called the Periwinkle. This is the largest 
^euteropod in our waters, attaining a length of from 
six to eight or more inches, and a weight of several 
pounds. They are almost always to be found, 
partly imbedded in the mud, beyond low-water 
mark, sometimes in considerable numbers. They 
are used to some extent for the table. Until they 
have attained to a considerable age, their shells 
are covered with a skin thickly set with short and 
soft olive-brown hair, which might easily be mis- 
taken for a coating of moss. At a later period this 
skin begins to peel off, f^o that it is difficult to find 
the full grown shells with the skin entire. Fre- 
quently they are found nearly or quite naked. 
Their forms are graceAil, otherwise they have but 
little to recommend them to the eye. The Family 
to which they belong, CPyrulidae), are distinguish- 
ed f^om all the other similar Oasteropods by their 
long neck, occupying, when extended, a canal 
formed by the prolongation of the opercular ex- 
tremity of the shell. They also have a long re- 
tractile proboscis. The tongue, with its backward 
proloagation, which is sometimes called the '* lin- 
gual ribbon," is a very efficient instrument in the 
preparation of food for its owner. 

One which I took from a moderate-sized speci- 
men and prepared as an object for the microscope, 
presents an almost formidable appearance. It is 
nearly three inches in length, and, throughout its 
entire extent, it is armed with three parallel ranges 
of stout and very sharp conical teeth. In each of 
these ranges the teeth are arranged, three abreast, 
at short intervals and with the utmost regularity. 
The teeth in the central range are straight ; those 
in each of the marginal ranges are curved, resem- 
bling, in shape, the tusk of an elephunt. This 
lingual ribbon I found rolled up into the form .of a 
tube, in passing through which the animars food 
must be reduced to an impalpable degree of fiue- 
A6SS. No mill has ever been constructed by hu- 
man ingenuity that can grind so perfectly as that 
which each of these creatures carries obout with 
it, ready for the most perfect action whenever cir- 
cumstances may require. It demands considera- 
ble delicacy of manipulation to prepare the tongues 
of these creatures, and those of snails and other 
mollnsks, for microscopic observation ; but the 
gratification secured and the knowledge gained 
are an ample remuneration for all the pains re- 
quired. Their structure is best observed under 
polarized light ; in fact, it is difficult to gain a sat- 
isfi^ctory knowl^d^ed of it by common Uf l^t, 



But one of the most curions facts in respect to 
the Pyrula is its mode of depositing its eggs, or 
spawn. The clusters are not unfrequently found 
thrown upon the shore by the tide, and by the su- 
perficial observer would be pronounced guiltless of 
animal origin. They have the appearance of be- 
ing the result of morbid or abnormal vegetable 
growth, having, at the closest, no greater resem- 
blance to animal products than the excrescences 
and galls, found on shrubs and trees, which con- 
tain the eggs and larve of various insects. They 
were first brought to me several years ago by some 
of my pupils, who called them Periwinkles. I had 
no suspicion of their animal origin, and was disf 
posed to doubt the theory that regarded them as 
the eggs of shell fish. A more careful examina- 
tion, however, proved the theory correct. 

Their structure is remarkable. They consist of 
a large number of thickened, elliptical dlses, with 
a longitudinal axis of nearly one-and-a-half laeh- 
es, and a transverse axis of about threo-fomAs 
of an ineh. These are attached, at one eitremltj 
of their transverse axis, to a central oord, around- 
which they are arranged spirally, and suffldently 
close together to remain loosely in contact. The 
general appearance o£ the ' spirals very much re- 
sembles the paper *' serpent whirlere,'* whieh 
children sometimes suspend in an aseendtng cur- 
rent of heated air, for instanoe over a hot stow, 
and which are quite amusing by their serpent^like 
appearance as they revolve with the force of the 
heated current. Each disc consists of two thin, 
tough membranes, with ^§inB, resembling those of 
a leaf, radiating from the point of attachment, as 
from a petiole. ^These membranes are bent ab- 
ruptly and united at their edges, presenting a bev- 
elled appearance, and terminating in a narrow,# 
wavy margin. Thus each disc is ^ally a flattened 
sacki contsining a collection of embryo Periwin- 
kles. As they approach matur^, on being open- 
ed, they present to view a number of beautiful and 
perfectly formed shells, which their little tenants 
eventually carry with them as they escape through 
openings made near the margin of the disc. 

The color of these spirals so much resembles 
that of the olive Aicoids as to aid considerably in 
misleading the observer in regard to their origin. 
There is little to indicate their true nature except 
the animal organisms which they contain. Indeed, 
after I had become convinced in regard to the ob- 
ject of their existence, I still inclined to question 
whether their main structure was not vegetable, in 
some way changed in its mode of growth, through 
the influence of the Periwinkle in depositing its 
eggs upon some marine plant, as we often see the 
normal growth of vegetables changed to afford 
lodgment and support to the eggs and larva of ln« 
sects. I well recollect my surprise, when a boy, 
on breaking open some large, green balls that 
I found growing near the roots of a walnut tree^ 
to find them to contaiu countless Qtuy^ben of 
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gnats, most of which vere ready to take wing 
when the door was opened. From appearance 
merely, the spirals of the Periwinkles were as like- 
ly to be of a vegetable nature as the galls upon the 
walnut tree. In fact, I was not able to solve all 
doubt by personal obserTation until the last sum- 
mer. All the specimens of the spirals that I had 
previously seen were either those found washed up 
on the beach, or shown to me by. persons who had 
found them in the same situation. In August last 
I had the satisfaction of finding them where they 
had been deposited by the parent mollusk. One, 
of these is now before me, which I found on a 
gently sloping bottom, about a rod below low-wa- 
ter mark. The place was destitute of vegetation 
except the finer growths of Algae, so that the spi- 
ral could not have been formed by changing the 
natural growth of a sea plant. The lower end was 
anchored in the mud to the depth of six inches, 
and was attached to a broken shell, so that it ad- 
hered quite firmly, and required some care for its 
Mfe removal. The upper end was left to sway 
back and forth with the tide. Its entire length is 
twenty inches, and it makes fiv& entire revolutions 
in the course of its length, four of which belong 
to the upper half. The portion embedded in the 
mud is straight, the spiral commencing just above. 
It contains eighty-eight disks, sixteen of which 
were in the mud, more scattered than the rest, and 
mostly destitute of embryos. I have not arrived 
ftt.a satisfactory estimate of the number of young 
animals produced from each sack, but think that 
one thousand would be^ moderate estimate for the 
number produced from one spiral. At the lowest 
estimate, the mother Pyrula mi^t. in the course of 
. « few years, reckon a numerous progeny. Fortu- 
nately, for the parents of these large families, they 
are not taxed with the task of their support or ed- 
ucation. Were they subject to this burden, what 
might be properlv enough regarded as *' too much 
of a good thing *' might render the lot of these deni- 
sens of the *Jbltte below** slightly unenviable. Very 
few comparatively, however, of the joung Periwin- 
kles probably ever arrive at maturity. Cast upon the 
shore, in their embryo state, by the stormy wave, — 
falling a prey in large numbers, in their infancy, 
to rapacious enemies, and constantly exposed to 
perils, the hosts that threatened to seize the do- 
minion of the sea are diminished so as only to 
maintain their numbers in due proportion, aild to 
preserve the eqilibrium of races which has been 
ordained by their common Author. In view of 
such an illustration, which is far from being the 
most forcible to be found in the walks of Nature, 
we are impressively admonished of the superior 
Wlsdon; of the Creator, wher^, searching by the 
dim torchlight of human reason, we might at first 
decide that we had found evidence of its opposite. 

I. F. c. 



Iw you fall into misfortune, creep out of it, tiyoid- 



Thb Easth Wo&x— Its Uul— *Rea«imer cal- 
culated that the number of worms in the eartli ex- 
ceed the grains of all kinds of com used bj mm, 
and as, perhaps, there is no other animal ao prey- 
ed upon without any diminution in number as the 
earthworm, the caleulation may not be far wrong. 
Hedgehogs, frogs and moles devour it ; beetles 
prey upon it and often cast their young upon it — 
and but for the earthworm a large portion of the 
bird family would soon deteriorate or perish, for, 
with the exception of the finches, there is scarcely 
a bird, from the robin to the wild-goose, but eats, . 
and many, during open weather, live almost solely 
upon it. After a summer shower, the farm-yard 
ducks actually race against each other along the 
road-sides in search of it; and on wet^days they 
each devoi r hundreds. All river fish feed to a 
great extent upon it ; and wherever the river beds 
are of a clayey substance, worms are more plenti- 
ful than in terra Jinna, The river worms are dark- 
er in color and flatter, as a whole, titian the earth- 
worms, but so little do they diifer in appearance 
that a novice could not tell the land from the wa- 
ter-worms. The worms in the watex live under 
the embedded stones, and trout are generally on 
the watch to gobble them whenever they leave tkor 
abode — they even move and turn over thestoets 
in search of worms and the larvs of waier-fies. 
When a flood comes the stones are generally dis- 
placed in great numbers, and at such a time (ui a 
river such as the Tweed for instance,) the wonai, 
must be dislodged and carried along the river bot- 
tom in tens of thousands ; and it Is from this caase 
that trout are generally found so gorged with 
worms and larvee when taken after a flood. It Is 
for such food, too, that ducks are constantly gnaip- 
ing among river shallows ; for, if watched, it will 
be seen that they insert their bills below, or move, 
mostly all the likely stones they pass. We hare 
frequently turned up worms at a depth of aboat a 
foot in the rivers. 

But though the worm yields a considerable 
amount of food to the birds and fishes that grace 
the dinner table, it is much more beneficial to man 
as a fertilizer of the land. Subsisting on the earth 
through which it burrows, with an occasional meal 

from a decaying tuber or leaf, its peculations from 
the husbandman are of the smallest nature ; where- 
as it lightens "the earth's surface" by its burrow- 
ing, and thereby aids the spreading of the roota of 
all cereals and bulbs; and the burrows also carry 
down water after heavy rains, that, but for them, 
would gather in surface pools, and thereby injure 
the crops; they also admit the air to the soil to a 
depth which by natural means it could not reach. 
The earth ejected by them also tends to the im- 
proving of the soil ; and instances are known 
whereby these droppings or " worm-casts *' caused 
in a few years, a consideraoie increase in the deptii 
as well as the quality of the soil. Mr. Darvrin, the 
naturalist, gives an account of a case of this kiad 
which he tested, and from actual experiments ht 
clearly proved, that in an old pasture, a layer of 
cinders and lime had been covered within a fiev 
years, to the depth of an inch, by t|ie citings of 
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Written (Sfxaminationd. 



CoxxuxioATioiTB for thU Department should be ad- f as over c ? OTer d as over a. 
dre«e«d to A. J. Manohbstsk, Providence. 



the one OTer a ? the one orer e as over 6 ? the one 
over d as over e ?> theone over t as over d ? the one 
over f as oTer e ? the one over g as over /? over e 
as over a ? over e as over 6 ? over g as over e r over 



For the Sehoolmaeter. 
Arithmetio. 

«. = units. 
/. = tens. 
A. = hundreds. 
th^ =3 thousands. 
ah. = ten-thousands. 
A^A. ss hundred>thoasands. 
m. s millions, 
^m. ss ten-millions. 
Am. s hundred-millions. 
6. = billions. 
&c. 

f<. s= tenths. 
A«. = hundredths. 
ihM, = thousandths. 
<^^. = ten-thousandths. 
htlu, X hundred- thousandths. 
rns, = millionths. 
tms, = ten-millionths. 
hms. = hundred-millionths. 
bs, = billionths. 
tba, sr len-bllUonths. 
&c. 
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SOA. 3jn. 4ii. 7M. » 3027004. v 

6^. 4in«, Shths. Its. = .150084. ^ 

2«. 1A<. 4w. 7^. 8ms. 4A. 7i^A*. = 40004?2.010708. 

Designate the value of the following numbers 
by using the point (.) : 

4f. 6AM. 7/». Otth. Zh. 4tm. = 

Uh. 5u. 8AM. 46. 7/m. 2tth, = ' 

8m 4^ 7^m. 3^M. 5A. 9^. = 

4A. 36. 7hth. 9rr. 5<m. 2<A sc 

9t. 7tth. Atm, 8Am. 6u. 1AM. = -— ^ 

4m*. 8A*. 7hths. 5hms. = 

o/^A«. ^tma, its. &ths, = 

7hs. iifU. 6hths. 2t8. » 

6ta. 4tfA«. 7m«. 9A4. « 

4Am*. 7AfA*. 4^A«. 8rt. = 

4/«. 5m. 8A^A4. 7M. iu, 9h». 7Uhs. 5tth. 4t» 4A. = 

9m. 7A«. 4^m. 9ms. 6t. itths, 7ts. 8AM. Im. 6th. = 

Sims, 4t«. 9AM. 7ms. its. 7A. 6A«. 9tths. 5tm. 2hth8. = 
4Mhs. 9ts. Shs. 2tms. 7tths. mh. lb. 7tm. 7u. 6ms. s= 

9 9 9 9 9 9 9. Suppose this number to represent 
gfedcba melons. How many does the fig- 
ure over a represent ? the figure over b ? over e ? 
over d ? oyer e ? over / ? over g ? How many 
times as many does the figure over b xeproMn^ as 



How many timtfs as many are represented over a 
as over each letter to the right-hand of it ? What 
part of as many are represented over 6 as over each 
letter to the left of it ? If the melons represented 
over a will fill a basket, how many baskets of the 
same size will be requited to hold those represent- 
ed over 6 ? those over e ? over d ? over e ? oter/? 
over g ? 

If the melons represented oVer e ar^wbHh ten 
dollars, how much are those over 6 worth ? those 
over d ? over/? over a ? over e ? over g ? over e 
and a ? over b and a ? over d and e ? over e and b ? 

How many melons are represented over a and 6 ? 
over / and 6 ? over g and e ? over y, e and b ? over 
a, c, e and g ? 

•777777 The figures of a whole number 
abode/ gtand to the left of the point, thoM 
of a decimal to the right, and those of a mixed 
number on both sides. The figure over a repre- 
sents 7 of ten equal narts of a unit, or 7ts. ; the one 
over d7 of ten-thousand equal parts of a unit, or 
7^M«. « 

What does the figure over f represent ? over e ? 
over c ? over b ? How many ms. are represented 
over/ and e ? over / and b} f and e} f,d and a } 
f, e and b} d and b} e,c and a} o and a ? 

What places in feference to the point would the 
following numbers occupy ? 

7M. ? 4u. ? 9Uh. ? 5m. ? 9A. ? 16. ? Vuh, ? Us, ? 
7m«. ? 4<m. ? 9tihs. ? 3Am ? 2m«. ? 7AMj ? 

706. Urn. IM. 7A.40. » 70011001740. 

7m. 1A<A. 6A. 8u. = 309m. 20M. 7. = 

40m. 102<A. 10. =: 30m. 30M. 3A. 8u. s 

1086. 9m. lO^A. 820. s — 0026. 101m. IM. lu. s — 

410m; 200eA. 40u. = 606. «m. 6Af A. 66. = 

Q6m. 2AM. 7A. 1 lu. and 209A^A4. = — 4090046m<.33 

706. 9m. 9A<A. 16. and 2Xmtths. = 

9607001<A*. = 

74297641. Bead the number of units ex- 
hgfsdeba pressed by this number; the 
number of tens, (74229764^.) ; the number of hun- 
dreds ; the number of M. ; the number of tth ; the 
number of A^A. ; the number of m. ; the number of 
tm ; the number of tens over 6 and e ? the number 
of tens over c, e,/and A ? the number of hundreds 
over d and /*? over e, g and A ? the number of tth, 
over e and g ? over/ and A ? over/, g and A ? 

Read first the number of u., then the number of 
t., A., and M. expressed by the figures over the let- 
ter a in the following numbers : 

2886784. 2907003. 92030600. 

aa aa a a 
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8690893001. 
a a a 

211877600. 
a a aa 



403700801. 
a aa 

9009786101. 
a aa a 



3070080146. 
aa a 

21406171456. 
aaa a 



Read, by inspection, the numjber equal to ten 
times each of the following ; then read the number 
equal in value to one hundred times each the fol- 
lowing numbers ; then one thousand times; then 
ten thousand times. 



66. 


40. 


.7 


790. 


79.86 


8848.6 


43608. 


87.6543 


.0908007 


508.64 


81009.76 


.986437 


37864.2 


1.07042 


24.6373 


.783642 


.007096 


700. 


943.786 


90.860423 


6439.864211 



Bead by inspeotion the number equal in value 
to ono-teBth each the above numbers; then one- 
hundredth ; then one-thousandth. 

Where must the point be placed that each of the 
following combination of figures shall express u. } 
t.} h.} th.} U.} hs.} ths.i iths. : 

(19) (207) (8908) (600504) (72029) (10) (7001) 

What places must be filled ^ith ciphers to exj 
press less than ten ha, ? less than ten ths. ? more 
than nine and less than a hundred ths, ? more than 
ninety-nine and less than a thousand ttht, ? less 
than a ms. ? less than a hths. ? 

42«.a2^.and4A. ddtth.=9tth,9LndUlh. 40m.=iim, 

87. s=— and — 49A. = — 6lhth, =s — and— 46m. = 
— and — 

12».= — and— 97Am.= — and — 88<»r.=a — and— 

60«A.;= — and— 83<.:^ — and— 366.= — and -^ 

lite .= — rtid — 29<A«.sK — and — 93m<.= — and — 

I9tths.= —and— 76A«.s= —and— 39<i»w.=: — and— 

4<. = — ti. a: — <f. s= — Aj. = — ths. 

7A- « — *. s= — «. » — U.ss — h$, = — th9, 

9th. = — <. s= — A. = — te. =s Aj. = — ths, 

7tti, = — A. = — <A. = — <. =^ — ^s s — A4. 

8iii. = — <. = —tth, = — A. = —hth, ^-^th, 

39AM. « — th,= •~h, = '^th,s^ — <. = — tt. 

4ti. = — te. = — hs, = — tths, = — ths, = — ms. 

70fUth, = —!*. = —A. s= — *. = — M. ?=•— te. 

Add mentally : 

3«. + 4<.-i-2M.-t-5A. -t-3^. 4-4A. = 

6t. + 3<A. -|-6u. -^Gth.+2t-^lu.sz 

6A + 3u. + 2A. + 4tf. + 2<. + lA. = 

Zt, + 2eh. -f 7m. -h 8A. -f- 5th, -f it. = 

2^. -h 6tf A. 4- 3tt. -f 4A, + It. -|- 3«A. = , 

7«A. + 6m. + 8M. -f 6<. -h 3m. -f 2tth, = 

3<. 4- 9A/A. 4- 7«A. + 9m. + 4^ + 1«A. = 

9A<A. + 4A.+ 3m. -h 6^ + 7in. + dA/A. = 

Add these nnmben : 



A. m. u. fM. fm. 

4 6 7 8 3« 

6 7 8 9 7« 

4 8 6 9 2« 

8 3 7 4 6:= 



P&007. 

9608M0r. 
77O960Q6. 
28090406. 
63040897. 



2/. 2 4 8 2f A. Zhth. Um, =» 204302228. 

For convenience, I commence the addition with 
the lowest denomination, which is units. 

.7 + 6. + 8. + 7. =s 28m. = 8m. and 2i. 

I express the 8v. under the column of «., and as 
there are no tens with which to add the 2/., I ex- 
press them in the result. 

8A. -h4A. -f 6A. -f 4A. := 22A. = 2A. and 2eA-, 

which I express in the resulL 

itth .+ ^tth. -h ^tth, + mh. = 30^A. = ZJUk., 
which I express as a part of the result. 

8m. -h 8ot. + 7m. + 6m. = 24m. = 4m. and 2<m. 
I write the 4m. under millions* column, and add 
the 2^m. with the tm, ' 

2^m. -f 6^m. + 2^m. + Itm. -h 3im. = 20«m. = 2Asi. 

Ans. 2«. 2A. 4m. 8m. 2/A, 3A^A. 2Am. 

Subtract 
8^ 2m. 4A. 5hth, 6tm, 8m. from 2t. 9m. 3hth. 4A 'te. 



i. m. A. hth. tm, u. 

2 9 4 3 7 ^ 
8 2 4 5 5 Z^ 



PROOF. 

79300428. 
52500^. 



9^A.3 6 9 7 2 7 9/^A. = 26799937. 

As there are no m. expressed from vrhieh to take 
the 3m., I t«^e It. from the 2L and call it 10k. 8a. 
from 10m. a 7m., which I express under the v. As 
I cannot take 8^. from 1/.. I take lA. from the 41., 
andi;^duceitto(.=10t. 10^+R=llt. lit— 81= 
3t, which I express under the (. 4A. from 3JL I 
cannot subtract, therefore I take 1 from the next 
higher denomination expressed, which is hik. 
Ihth. from 3A^A. leaves 2A<A. lhih,= lOtik. I take 
iuh, from the lO^tA. =9«A. U/A=rlOC*., from 
which I take ICA., leaving 9fA. ItA. = lOA. lOA-f- 
3A. =s 13A. 13A. less 4A. =r 9A, which I write in the 
remainder. As 1 have no tk. nor ttA. to subtract 
from the 9^A. and the 9ttA., I express them in the 
remainder. 6hth, from 2A^ I cannot take* there- 
fore 1 take Im. from the 9m. and reduce it to hsk.= 
iOhih. lOA^. + 2AeA. ^ 12Aa. 6hik.ftoml2kth,= 
Ifith., which I write under the iUA. 2ms. from Sat. 
s: 6m. 6tfn. from 7tm, =»2lm. 

Multiply 7KA. 8fM. 4A. 3<. by 6A. 

7tth. 8m. 4A. Zt = 
6A. » 



pRoor. 

70438. 
600. 



2m. itm. 2hlh. 8A. 2ih. etth, =: 42262SO0. 
For convenience, I commence the multiplieatioB 
at the lowest denomination, or with that figure ex- 
pressing the least value. 6A. times 8M.:=48A.=5 8i 
and 4lA. I unite the 8A. and reserve the 4tA to bt 
diipoBed of hereafter. Oi. thanei 8C s I8IA. 18*. 
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if- 4<A. =r 22a. = m. and 2Uh, I ^«rrit« the M. 

Ifcid rcserre the 2aA. 6Jk. times ih. =• 2iUh, 24tt^ 

" 2aA. = 26t^A. = 6tth. and 2M. I write the e«&. 
d reserve the 2h(h, 6A. times 70%. = 42m. As J 
ve no kih. with which to add the 2hth,^ I express 
em in the product. 42tn. = 2m. and 4(ffi., which 

S write in the product. 

I>iTide 9ik, 8u. Itm, 8t 5iU^ into 7 equal parU. 
7) dth, Zu. 7<*a. 8t 5Atifc. 

2 61-7 1 2 7M&. 7A. 

For eonrenience I commence the division at the 
highest denomination. Separating 7(m. into 7 
eqtial parts, I have \tm. in each nart which I ex- 
press. A I cannot separate 6hth. into seven equal 
parts and have as much as Ihth. in each, I reduce 
it to the next lower denomination. 5htk. = dOUh. 
Separating, I find I can put< JUk. in each part and 
lith. still remains undivided, luh, = 10(A. 10^.+ 
9<A. s 19th. Separating, I find I can put 2th. in 
ea^ part and 5th. remain undivided. 5^A.£= 60&. 
Separating, I can put 7A. in each part and Ih. re- 
mains undivided. U. = 10^. IC^. + 8^ s^ 18^. 
Separating, I can put 2t. in each part and 4/. re- 
main undivided. 4^ = jK)t4. 40k. + du. = 43m. 
Separating, I can put 6 1-7 in each part. 

Let those teachers who are troubled with work 
]rBCHANCiA.LLT performed, give a few examples 
like the above, and the pupil will be obliged to 



iSflritorg' ©epartment. 



"We are happy to give our readers, in this num<^ 
her, a poetical effusion of a friend to The School- 
M.40TS&, as well as a friend .to his country. This 
p«etic pttszle, so long a halting place for many a 
weaned Pegasus, a clog upon many a gliding dao- 
tyl« has now been Mnpuzzled I The knot has been 
untied ! No more clipped wings, no more weary 
pinions 1 The* soldier has (*6nquered ; victory is 
inscribed on his banner. Uear him : — 

TH£ BHYMEBS' KNOT UNTIED. 

^he rhyming clique among the learned 
Have aU their rhyming volumes turned, 
And said, perhaps ten thousand times. 
That month and tUver have no rhymes. 

A soldier beard the statement made 
And ventured on a verbal raid ; 
Down on the sounding ranki he charged, 
And with his captives thua emerged : — 

ft'iom dusky mine the patient tMter 
Brings forth at last the shining ailver $ 
And he who seeks a rhyme for month 
Must win the poet's amaran^ 



F. n. 



SoxTTR KiMOSTowN.— At a meeting of the School 
Committee of South Kingstown, Nov. l^th, John 
H. Tefft was appointed Sajyerintendent of the 
SohooU. Mr. Tei^ rerides near Ktiigaloii. 



• MsvplKo cfF TSB BHOhB Iml^wh litmmvM of 
IivsTBVOTieii. — SMvrrfay Nov* 22.— The Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction, in aecordanee with 
previous annonneement, met at the Union Meet- 
ing House, in Westerly, yesterday morning, at 
10 o'eloeki A. M. Tue meeting was called to or- 
fler by J. J. Ladd, Esq%, of Providence. The ex* 
eroises were opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. Whit-^ 
man, followed by an introductory address by the 
President. He spoke of the responsibilities of 
teachers end the advantages gained by coming to- 
gether on occasions like this. He hoped there 
would be no formal speeches, but would have all 
take part in the discussions, the ladies espeeiaUy* 

The question, "How far is the teacher respon- 
sible for the constant and punctual attendance of 
pupils," was then brought up for discussion. Re- 
marks were made by Messrs. Kendall, Foster, 
Griswold, Woodbridge, Tefit, Oreene and Whit- 
man. The general opinion expressed was that pa- 
rents are more responsible than teachers for the 
absence and tardiness of pupils, and that written 
excuses were, on the whole, worse than nothing, 
as the evils resulting from deception outweighed 
the advantages gained. At the close of the dis- 
cussion the meeting adjourned till 2 o'clock, P. M. 

^/iSemoon.'— The President being absent at the 
opening of the afternoon session, the Institute was 
Called to order by M. S. Greene, of Carolina Mills. 

The following question was then discussed: 
*' What should be done to make the pupils of 
Rhode Island fair spellers ? " The question was 
discussed by Messrs. Kendall, Griswold and G, N. 
Greene. The speakers thought there was not 
enough importance attached to this branch of ed- 
ucation. It was a bad practice to mispronounce 
words for the purpose of aiding the scholar in 
spelling. Definitions should be required as well 
as correct spelling. 

Next in order came the lecture of Mr. Kendall* 
The lecture was delivered in the " familiar " style 
for which Mr. Kendall has such a peculiar tact. 
The qualifications of the teacher, said he, should 
be good judgment, good bo4y» good mind, spixit- 
ual nature, love, faith, aptness to teach and ex- 
plain. Learning and intellect are no guarantees 
of success. In length of lessons, advancing, re- 
viewing, government of the school, &c., the teach- 
er should use -his own, not another's judgment. 
He should never act under the influence of pas- 
sion. Revenge not unfrequently grows up when 
one has been in error. A desire for the good of 
the pupils should ^er impress the heart of the 
teacher. A loving heart is one of God's best gifts ; 
and may supply the place of many mental deficien- 
cies, and make tl^ most of what talent is given. 
A teacher without Tove for his pupils was an object 
he hoped was not often seen in Rhode Island. 

After the close of the 4ecture, Mr. G. N. Greene 
raised the question, " How can a community beat 
be educated so as rightly to appreciate good teach- 
ere and gbod schools and give them its hearty oe» 
operation." This question' was briefly discussed 
by Messrs. Tefit, Foster and M. S. Greene, after 
which the Institnte adjoumed to meet at 7 o'oloolu 
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Evemnff.'^hB Institute wu oalted to oider ini wilk ooneiete numbflnw HU Ulnttrai 



the evening by the President, who then introdoced 
Bev. Heman Lincoln to the audience. 

Mr. Lincoln's lecture, on ** Education out of 
School," was a decidedly interesting one, the il- 
lustrations being drawn from a large variety of 
sources, and most happily chosen. Teachers* oould 
not create intellect, but they could cultivate and 
improve the minds placed under theii charge, ind 
if they could bring outside influences into harmo- 
ny with their own efforts in the school-room and 
make them of service there they would reap rich 
benefits. The speaker enumerated some of the 
more important influences that combine to make 
up an individual's education outside of the school- 
room, among which were those derived from the 
home circle, from the effects of poverty or riches, 
from free intercourse with the works of Nature, 
from books, and from the general intercourse with 
mankind. 

Mr. Kendall then suggested that the teachers 
should tell in what way they proposed to ventilate 
their school houses, as he was aware that many 
houses were deficient in this respect. No one, 
however, gave any new ideas on ventilation save 
the President, who .spoke of an apparatus he had 
in his room, by which the temperature of the at- 
niosphere was greatly improved. If Mr. Ladd's 
** evaporator " could be brought before the public 
it would doubtless go into use, not only in school- 
rooms, but in many other places. He then gave 
an amusing descriptioii of the ventilation in the 
room where he fir^t taught, and which was proba- 
bly ndt the unly one of the kind in existence. 

By a request of the President, those present ac- 
tually engaged in teaching arose, and the number 
present was found to be eighteen. The Institute 
then adjourned until Saturday morning at 9 o'clock. 
Owing to the inclemency of the weather the at- 
tendance has not, thus far, been as large as on 
former occasions, but the audience last evening 
was larger than was hoped for under the ciream- 
stances. 

Satu&oat Mo&mino, Nov. 22. 

At the appointed hour, (9 o'clock), most of the 
teachers attending the Institute were present at 
the Union Meeting House, when by common eon- 
sent an hour was spent in friendly intercourse be- 
tween the teachers present. 

At 10 o'clock,' the Institute was called to order 
by the President. The question, whether they 
should have one session or two, was then briefly 
discussed, and it was decided, in view of the fact 
that the 3 P. M. train was ^e only train going 
east that would stop at way-stations, that there 
should be but one session, to adjourn at 1 P. M. 

The question, ** What is t^ best method of 
presenting Decimals and Percentage," was then 
taken up. The President called on Mr. DeMunn, 
of Providence, who presented the subject to the 
Institute by some excellent and instructive re- 
marks, and illustrations on the black-board. Mr. 
DeMunn thought that numbers should always be 
presented in a concrete form, and that the best 
mathematieians, though their expressions may in- 
dioau abetmet numbers, th«ir minds were oooapied 
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principles of percentage were very clear 
instructive. He thought the term per emtL. was s 
bad one, as the child would always associate wi& 
it the idea of the currency called a " cent." Kl 
Ladd thought the system of using postage stam^ 
would help improve the difficulty. An hour was 
very pleasantly spent in discussing the quMtion, 
and was participated in by Messrs. Kendall, Fos- 
ter, Ladd, Oreene and others. • 

Mr. Kendall then raised the question, " Hov 
can we best elevate the standard of schools in ov 
several districts, and how shall pu|>ils be incited to 
greater diUigence in study. " Mr. Kendall thought 
that uniformity in text-books would help do this, 
and related incidlnts to prove its advantages. All 
departments of study should have equal Impor- 
tance*— there should be no hobby pnrsafrd to the 
detriment of other studies. The teacher should 
endeavor tc interest the pupils, and xndnce theift 
to form habits of observation. 

Mr. Ladd thought that a free intereourse be- 
tween teacher and pupil sbould exist out of schooL 
The teacher should learn to be familiar withoaf 
lowering his dignity. In short, he should emy 
his dignity with him down to a let^l with the pu- 
pil. 

Mr. DeMunn also thought that the umks 
should be familiar with the pupil, and that cte fr- 
male teacher had the power of exertii^ s thsv* 
sand little influences for good which it wubcjesd 
the power of the male teacher to exercise. 

Mr. Kenyon, a teacher of the **old 8^001** 
stamp, related some of his experience in teaehiHi 
in a style peculiarly his own. His remarks vers 
equally amusing and instructive, and though set 
clothed in the polished language of the " latta 
day " teachers, they were reoeived bj all prcseat 
as lessons of wisdom. 

Mr. Kendall then inquired what should be daae 
with a dull scholar, which question was briefly dis- 
cussed. 

As the hour of adjournment was drawing aigh, 
Mr. Harrison, of New York, agent for Payson ft 
DuntOD, gave some illustrations on the blaekboaid 
on the principles of penmanship, which were weU 
received. 

Mr. Foster, of the Westerly Heights School, and 
Mr. Palmer, of Stonington, who had previously 
been appointed a committee on reeolutioiis, pse- 
sented the following, which were unaaimoaily 
adopted by the Institate : 

Hetolved, That a vote of thanks be glTsn to Bsr. 
Heman Linooln and Joshua Kendall, Kcq., Friaei|»I 
of the Rhooe Island Normal Schod, for their site 
and instmctive lectures befcre the in*titnte. 

JBeaolved, Thtt the Institute f xprrss Its gra^ltade te 
the Providenoe and Btonington Bailroad Cobpasy 
for the new and highly sppreoiated drorot hatf^ftit 
to its members. 

£€»olved That the thanks ol Ihe Isstitute are dee 
to the citizens of Westerly fbr the cordial sal 
abundant hoppitallty shown to them doriag thi 
present . ession. 

Resolved, Thit a vote of thanks be given t» (it 
Corporation fbr tiis we of the Union MseiiBg-lws<a 
In whieh ws hftvsshsld oar i 
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MuttotAt That our gntHiide If d«« to tlM FMil- 
daat aBdotiwr oft«en of ISuk Iaittl«te» Ibr tbeir pre* 
aHMW And Adainlsmtloii duiiiff the pzeeent Meslon. 
^nSeeolpcd. That no teacher, Bohool offioor or ra- 
sent ean effeotntUy perform his eduoati nal daty, 
without the iid of a good School Jcnrnal. 

The Xpetitote then adjourDed to meet on Friday 
and Satnrdaji two weeka hence, at Wickford. — Eve- 
ning Pr€M. 



Ket«orolosioal«— ProTldenoe, B. I. 

atTMMA&Y VOB KOTEMBBB, 1862. 

Tha following table gives the reeult of three daily 
obaervBdons of the Barometer and open air Ther- 
mometer, direction of the wind, and the quantity of 
i«in add melted snow in inches, for the month of 
]5(oTam|er, 1862, The obeervations are made from 
Smithaonian instruments manufictured by James 
Gsreen. The readings of the Barometer, therefore, 
need no collection for ca\>i]larity, and are also re- 
doeed to mean sea-lere], and to the temperature of 
8S«> Fah. 

BABOMBTEB* 

7 A. M. 2 F. If . 9 P. M. Month. 

Mean, 30056 dO.019 30.050 80 042 

Haxima,8097 80.91 8084 8097 onthelOlh. 

Minima, 29 56 29.57 29.62 2956 on the 8d. 
1.41 1.84 122 1.41 



The highest mean ef the Barometer for any one 
day was 8092, on the 16th; lowest 29.66, on the 
SSd. The Barometer, during the early part of the 
month, fluctuated considerably; but toward the mid- 
dle, was somewhat regular in its movements. On 
the 15th, one of those extraordinary atmospheric 
wanres, experienced not more than half a dozen times 
pertiaps in half a century, eame over this region. 
Its crest was over us at 10 A. k. on the 16th, raising 
the Barometer to the great altitude of 30 971. This 
waa the highest point reached since the 12th of Feb- 
xqaiy, 1857, when it was a few hundredths higher 
than on this occasion, and was, it is believed, the 
highest point ever observed. During jthe day, onr 
the 15th, the Barometer rose somewhat rapidly, but 
thnnighont the succeeding night, the mdvement was 
very slow, and hourly observations showed that it 
waa quite statiqnaiy at alternate hours. Just before 
ffuniise on the 16th, the movement increased some- 
what, but after 8 o'clock, till it reached its maximum 
height, it was scarcely perceptible. It remained at 
tiM highest point lees than half an hour, and at noon 
had fidlen several hundredths of an inch. The ex- 
tfeme range for the month (1 41) was' large, and 1.80 
of it took place within four days following the 16th. 
The week following this great elevation was for the 
moat part cloudy and stormy; 8UU( inches, or more 
tiian half the monthly yield of rain, being deposited 
*daxing the period. 

OP£V AIR THEBHOMBTBB. 
7 A. M. 2 P. X. 9 p. M. MOUTH. 

Ms«o, 40.2 48 2 41.7 48.4 

fiaxiiaa, 61 74 62 74 on the IsL 

Minima, 25 88 28 25 on the 16th. 

BMiga, 86 41 84 49 

Tha MfllMiif mean of the Tharmomatar for any one 
dajrwaa61.8,ontbaWth; lowest, 8L7, on tha 16th. 



The mean for the month (48.4) Is ftdfy two degraaa 
above the avenge. The third quarter of tlie month 
was especially warm. Maximum and minimum reg- 
istering Thermometers Indicated the extreme range 
of temperataie to have been 50 degrees, having risen 
to74onthe lst,andfallen to24onthe 16th. The 
warmest night was that of the 20th, when the Ther- 
mometer did not fkU below 57. On the average, the 
maximum temperature of each day was 50.0, and 
the minimum 87.4, giving a mean of 48.7, which is 
only 8-lOths of a degree different from the mean of 
the three regular observations. There were Ave days 
on which the temperature was lower at 2 p. x. than 
at sunrise. On one of these — ^the 6th— it was nine 
degrees. On the 21st the temperature fluctuated 
oonsiderably. Soon after sunrise it rose a degree, 
and shortly afterwards fell again; subsequently ii 
rose Ave degrees, and afterwards fell ibur. 

DIBECnON OP W12n>. 
7 A. M. 2 p. H. 9 P. U . MONTH. 50*DATa. 

N.toE, 9 8 9 26 9 

£.toS., 2 4 1 7 2 

S.toW., 8 9 11 28 8 

W. to N., 16 9 9 84 U 

The prevailing winds frqm the different quarters 
were about their usual proportions for November, 
being thegrei^test number of days betweea West and 
North, and the least between East and South. 

The proportion of the heavens obscured by olouds, 
as estimated without instruments, on a scale of from 
1 to 10, was as follows: 7 a. m , 6.5; 2 P. M., 6.4; 9 
p. M., 6.4; mean for the month, 6.4, or a considerable 
more than one-half. 

Rain or snow ftU on 14 days, giving a depth of 
water of 6.(^ inches, which is more than 2 inches 
above the average. This gives a total depth from . 
Januaiy 1st to December let, of 47.80 inches, which 
is about 7 1-2 inches more than the annual average;. 
The prospects are, therefore, that there may be an 
excess of 10 inches or more at the end of the year. 
On the 7th, there was a severe storm of haO and 
snow, comjnencing atifT A. m. and continuing till 6 
p. M.. The depth on the ground did uot exceed 2 
inches, although but for the temperature being above 
the freezing poiqt, especially in the early part of the 
day, it would doubtless have measured three inchea 
or more. This was an early day in the season for so 
severe a storm, and Jed to apprehensions on the part 
of some of an early dbmmencement of a severe 
winter season. Such a storm, however, is no certain 
indication of what kiod of weather may^be expected. 
On the oontraiy, the probabilities are that the storms 
generally, during the present winter, will not be lbI-> 
lowed by the sudden <kU in the temperatore and the 
heavy Northwest winds, which are the aooompaai- 
ments of a severe winter. November 1827 ivaa 
marked by a severa snow storm in the early part of - 
the month, aod was' also colder than any since; but 
the winter which followed was milder tlum any which 
have succeeded. The snow storm of the 7th is 
worthy of attention in other respects than that of 
being early. Generally there are two sources to 
which our stbrms may be traced. Those termed 
Southeuters commence in the West or Northwest, 
neartyor quite a day sooner than at New York. 
The Noithaailtn hftTi thair soosoa I& the SosOwitt^ 
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aad IIIOV9 wKh oodsidenble zegnUunfy along tiie 
coast, towiird tho Northeast, readiiiig Halifn: aboat 
a cUy ]«t«r than they do in New York. The storm of 
the 7th does not seem to have partaken of the ehar- 
aotiristiGS of either of these classest bat seems to 
have apiRtoached bniadside from the seaward, striidng 
the whole coast almost at the same time; there being 
only an hour's difference between New York and 
Boston, whUe it did not reach Cleaveland ontiU the 
IbKowing day. 

A compariaoB of November of this year with the 
same month last shows the mean of the Barometer 
this year to have been .180 higher, and the range 
0.56 greater. The mean temperature was 6.6 degrees 
hJgher aad the range 6 degrees greater than last year. 
The depth of rain this year was 2.64 inches more 
than that of last, which was 8.40 inches. 

The elevation of the Barometer on the 16th seems 
to have been greater in New England than in other 
parts^f the country from which we have heard. In 
Boston its greatest height at mean sea-level was 
81.066, at a temperature df 60 djegrees. This would 
give, reduced to the freezing point, 80.998, or an ele- 
vation of .027 of an inch higher than was observed 
here. With so small « difference, it Is difficult to 
judge at which place it stood highest, without know 
ing the comparative readings of the two instruments 
when together, there being almost always some 
slight correction to be made flrom such differences. 
In New Jersey, it appears from the Newark Adver- 
<tser, the greatest elevation was 80.786, indicating 
that the mercury did not stand 'as high by some 
twelve- hundredths of an inch as it did in this dty; 
as, according to that paper, their standaid read by 
Green's, to have given the same elevation, would 
have stood 80.918. 

In the comparison of Barometrical readhigs in dtf- 
ftrent places it is often difficult to come at satisfac- 
tory results, both on account .of the difference in the 
readings of the instruments and the omission on the 
part of observers respecting the oorrections to be 
made for temperature and^titade above the 

level. . H. O. SHELDON. 

December 3d, 1862. 



the other sex* They cannot, it is said, xcsiitlkt 
alightoat oompUme&t or flattop. The aeparatai 
is intended to keep them strietly moral ; butih 
unnatural seclusion actually generate the tS; 
principle desired to be avoided. * We may reptax 
that it is imposssible to raise the girls as high, is- 
tellectually, without boys as with them — and it 
is impossible to raise boys morally as high wither 
girls. The girls morally elevate the boys, and ±t 
boys intellectually elevate the girls. Bat nioit 
than this — girls are morally elevated by the pret- 
ence of boys, and boys are also intellectually ele- 
vated by the presence of girls. Girls brought op 
with boys are more positively moral, and boyi 
brought up in schools with the girls are more posi- 
tively intellectual, by the softening in&nemm ef 
the female character. In the Normal Seminary, 
at Glasgow, the most beneficial effects hvm resolt- 
ed from the more natural course. Boys and girls, 

from the age of two or three yeara to that of four- 
teen or fiueen, have oeen confined, in the same 
class-room, galleries and play-grounds without is- 
propriety, and they are. never separated except at 
needle-work." 



SEPA11.VTINO THE SEXES IN SCHOOL. — On this 

point Mr. Stowe, a celebrated Glasgow teacher, 
uses the following language : 

** The youth of both sexes of our Scottish peas- 
antry have been educated together ; and as a 
whole, the Scotch are the most moral people on 
the earth. Education in England is given sepa- 
rately, and we have never heard from practical 
men that any benefit has arisen from the arrange- 
ment. Some influential individuals mourn over the 
prejudice on this point. In such, a larger number 
of girls turned out badly who had been educated 
in one until they attained the age of majority, 
than those who were otherwise brought up. The 
separation of the sexes has been found to be inju- 
rious. It is stated on the best authority, that of 
those girls educated in schools of convents, apart 
from boys, the greater minority go wrong within a 
, f»onthj|fter M«g let lootfe in aosiety aad moating 



The following iuteresting remark! respediagthe 
eclipse of the Hoon are from the Bottcm TrmBtr: 

Total Ecufob of thb Moox.— Eariy m Ifcs 
morning of Saturday, Dec. 6th, the Moon ttimgltttt 
the United States will be " totally*' ecfijpMd. TW 
Sfoon will not. however, wholly disappear, b^ vH 
continue fmnuy visible, rayless, and m cdermAsa* 
pearance reseinbUng a tBmisbed copper disc » 
deed, it has been estimated that only aboat vat' 
tenths of the light o( the Hoon is ioteroepted vhai 
our satelite is traolly immersed in the shadow of tihs 
Earth. 

At those places In the United BtaAeai, Ac, iAosb 
looffituda exceeds 88 12 degrees West, this cdtt^ 
will begin a little before midnight, or late in the wn- 
niog, of Friday, 5th. Thus at Chicago and St Losr 
is. whose longitudes are 87 1-2 and 90 1-4 degrses^^ 
will begin at lib. 55m. p. h. of 5th at llielbrBeraly, 
and at llh. 4im. p. m. at St Looia. As the eclipai 
in this country happens at midnight or soon aftn, lis 
Moon will be high here, and in Cuba near the icmth. 

This will be tiie last ^ total " ecli^ of the mooa 
visible in this country within several rears. One 
will occur on the Ist of June next, tbm wImIs sf 
which can be seen in Europe and part in the isJ«Bisf 
NewfoundlandL but even at Eastport. the mosteaatan 
point in the United States, the moon will not ri9 
that day until after having begun to emerge finom lbs 
shadow of the earth." 



Fapba Made f&ok Conir LsavBS.— -The Iisb- 
don Meehanies* Magwdne states that exeelleat ps" 
per is now made in Europe from the leaves of la* 
dian corn. There is one paper-mill in opera^<ff 
in Switzerland, and another in Austria, in whidi 
paper is made f^om such leaves exclusively. The 
husks which envelop the ears of corn make the 
best quality. As we are dependent upon Bnroae, 
in a great measure, for our supply of raes to mue 
our paper, if we can obtain as good quautiea frna 
Indian corn leaves, we may yet become the mana- 
facturers of paper for the whole world, as the 
greatest supply of c^eap raw material is found ja 
America. This is is a subject worthy of deep a^ 
tention, as we import rags to the vuue of aboat 
one million dollars annually, and paper mannfae' 
tnrea to the valoe of about one miUion doUan.-* 



"EVEN EXCHANGE," 

OB 

PROGRESSIVE TRUTH 

VINDICATED! 



A Beply to Messrs. Brewer ft Tileston's late Famphlet 

and Advertisement. 



The cliaTge of « falsehood " bo laTiaWy in Ohio, to Messrs. J.B. Smith & Co., of Cin- 

■towed upon me on the part of Messrs. cinnati. 

rewer & Tlleston, publishers of a riyal se- Now, turning my attention to the article in 

» of Readers, would not, in its results, be the *' Massachusetts Teacher," and presuminjv 

sry serious, even if such assertions should it is the intention of its authors to reprint it 

MB unnoticed. Too much notoriety has al- in other equally able Educational Journals of 

ady been siren to Hillard's Readers and the day, I wiU call attention to the following 

Worcester's Spellers, by being brought in con- table of comparative size and cost, ^ven in 

et with meritorious works of a sunilar na^* the ** Even I^xchange ** circular (with such 

re. The FrogressiTe Books, by Town and corrections as I hereafter refer to), which ciiv 

intbrook, gain nothing by such notoriety, cular was issued by me, June 20th, though 

\ they are too well known to require the bearing date June 16th, 1862 : — 

l««ing «dstance emanating ft^a source, ^^ ^ ^^ ^, 

teproimnent object of which « to keep Hiuard^s ririt Class Reader, 652 .07 $1.00 

BWh before the people' the ract that HiU « second ** ^* 278 .49 .67 

Id's Readers and Worcester's Spellers are " JWrd «• « ^ IS "St "S 

nfc «^ ^^4. ^ •.-:«4. * Third Primary Reader, 236 .25 .38 

Kvet out of pnnt. << second " " 120 .17 .25 

The assertion of "falsehood "will be clearly " J^rst " " 72 .12 .is 

Km, I trust, to rest upon the heads <^ those Worcester's SpeUer, " JW _^ _^ 

ho have serenely laid themselves down under 1020 $2.17 $3.23 

n darkened shadow, displayed in an exfroor- ^ m .i o j /^i n ^ 

miry effort to vindicate the « Truth," while Correcium.-^ To the Second CIms Reader, 

» very evidence, plainly dedudble from their «» pages, and to the Third Cla^ Reader 46 

»n acknowledgiiento, goes fiir to convict Pag«« «^ "other matter should be added; 

tm of misrepiSentation. ^ V^^ of which we the same in each book. 

Li the "Massachusetts Teacher" of No- ^^l ^^^ g'T^^g ^¥. «^"?f ""J^^^ ^^"^ ^^^ 

tober, present, and in a pamphlet, entitled additions and repetitions, it will be seen that 

Truth Vindicated," appear articles over the *^® ^gregate number of pages xa sttU less 

gnature of Brewer & f fieston, which neither *^.,\^^H^ Prc^essive Series. 

• justice to myself nor reflect honor upon ^ ^^L^^^ Series, to make it complete, has a 

lefr authors. " Truth Vindicated " contains fojirth Class Reader (pnce 42 cents), and a 

renty-eight pages, twelve of which appear ^rim&ry SpeUer Tpnce 13 cento), m addition 

» be a euloi7 on HiUard's Readers ^ «^ ^ above-named books, thereby requiring a 

Worcester's SBeUers. The larger portion of ^^^^^ outky on the part of the pupil using 

lerecommen^tions embracwfthemn, how- ^^^ senes, while nothing is gained by the 

»«r, came from the State of Ohio, where study of such additional matter, 

iillard's and Worcester's Series no sooner No.im«m. whoioMac Retail. 

fed their birth than their moral and practi- Progrressive Fifth BcAder, 5(H .67 .88 

tf characteristics developed themselves ; and H ^ySJa^ !! 3S .IS 'ao 

I0y were strangled in the attempt to breathe <« Second ** 208 .25 !30 

we atmosphere. As it is my intention to \\ M"t " 112 .18 .^ 

fer proof of my "assertions," in this reply to « s^UeJ & Definer, I68 .10 .13 

fessrs. Brewer & Tileston, I would respect- — — — 

^l'^-l'5^i,'"'^^^w''*^^"i°Q''^'^n Total number Of words In Wo^8ter's?i;lllcr, 1^2 

^ulanty of Hillard sand Worcesters Series ** •* " " •* Proj^esslre ♦' i3,9ii 



We have here shown that the corresponding books. Conntry schoob, beeaoss 
books, alone, of the Progressive Series contain " not graded," we are led to nnd 
more pages than Hillard's and Worcester's may plainly infer, do not receive the fal 
Series, while the latter two are much more ex- fit of Ililliud's and Worcester's Serisi, ii 
pensive ; and, if we add the extra cost of the adoption. This is not the case with the 
two books above named, we have the unne- gressive Series ; and hence the greai 
cessary sum of eighty-eighi cents to be expended of these well-graded and practical ' 
for every set of Hillard's and Worcester's books issued about the same time as 
Series. The comparison between Worcester's Series, yet numbering in their adoption 
and the Progressive Speller is significant ; the towns to Hillard's one. As I propose to 
former, containing only 8,286 words, costs proof, my introductory Ledger, with 
tweniyhfive centSy retail, and the latter, con- settled and unsettled, and my repoiti, 
taining 13,911 words (all common words in the from various towns within the last az 
language), costs thirteen cents, retail. are at the service of any one donblin* 

It is shown by the preceding table, that the statement, 
sum of tico dollars eightth-nine cents, the re- In Messrs. Brewer & Tileston's 
tail price of the Primer, l^irst. Second, Third, of " Other Matter," these gentleoMui 
Fourth, and Fifth Readers and the Speller, is out-Herod Herod. In their eager efoti 
the total expense to which the scholar is sub- sirell the size of their books, Wf lian 
ject in the adoption of the Profl;ressive Series, sorted to counting the blank or flfkafd 

I quote from the '* Teacher r' — "Mr. Ells- of their Readers, and of twice tabng 
worth introduces into his table the Progres- their aooount of '* other matter,** /vtjr 
sive Speaker as an optional book with the of Hillard's Third Class Reader, ix tw 
Fifth Reader, but excludes its cost from the forty pages, word for word, are repeated ml^ 
table of prices." lard's S^nd Chias Reader, a higher books 

O consistency ! Will Messrs. Brewer & the series. 
Tileston have the candor to give the Progres- And this is not alL These introdMlor^* 
sive Series due credit for the number of pa^es ercises, most of which are tunoe repeMtf a^ 
the " Speaker " contains, if they intend to in- series, having neither form, coariMi^ ^ 
elude it in the table of prices ? Our table pracdcalitv, may, perhaps, be fdiad qato * 
neither shows the number of pages, nor in- useful in the hands of papils as '^'"Tfff 
dudes the price of the " Speaker." Every of Latin, Greek, or Choctaw to buh^ Vti 
one knows, that where the Fifth book is in lish scholars. But this wily deoep(W|4^ 



use, the Speaker cannot be, since both books plainly manifest on the partof Mem>lMr 
are intended for the most advanced class in and Tileston, I will not include in mj ^^f 
school, their use being optional with the falsehoods, simply allowing it to paai tf^ 
teacher. men of one of their white Ues. Ho w ^^^ 

Falsehood number one is uttered by Messrs. mendable and ennobling the exeitioDi «h^y 
Brewer & Tileston, when they say, " It is not Ing such tenderness of conscience, sod im 
necessarjr to use the two extra books em- degree of honesty I 
braced m Hillard's and Worcester's Series The *^ other matter," referred to in 
(viz., Hillard's Fourth Class Reader, costing Series, will be found, on examinsriflB, to 
forty-4wo cents, retail, and Worcester's Ele- composed of material very property < " 
mcntary or Primary Speller, costing thirteen under that head; and it most coocli 
cents, retail) f for these books can be omitted, shows the author's unpractical ideas of ^ 
as they generally are," &c. I shall show this one of the indispensable requisites in s 
last quotation, however, to be nearer the truth of Readers for school use. 
than any other portion of their infamous sheets. In the prefiu^e of the '* Tlurd Clan 
bearing upon every page unblushing falsehoods it is taken for granted that some teackas 
and vaded deception. Now, these two books not understand this ^ other matter;' tf^ 
must have a meaning ; they must have been may such apprehensions arise, for it enm 
intended for something ; and they should fill a is too obscure and unintelligible evea oe 
space no other books of Hillard's and Worces- subject of Orthoepy, the only subject pwj* 
ter's Series can, to be of any practical use. in any number of the series, to hi 
One is the pivot book of a series of Readers, benefit to a teacher who knows Imt litw 
leaving a broken link, if omitted ; the other the subject; and it is equall;^ nseleai to^ 
is a Primary Speller, without which (in coun- who thoroughly understands it, becamftg 
try schools especially) Worcester's large Spel- for the meat part altt^tber impriw 
ler (retailing at twenty-five cents, while it con- What, then, shall be said m its fdaptaMi 
tains only about half the number of words em- Third or Fourth Class readers, cwm 
braced in the Progressive Speller, which retails ten or twelve years of age, for whom it >' 
at thirteen cents) cannot be successfully used, signed ? 

The fact that schools are ** not graded," is no Now, while the subject of Orthoepji 
reason why the scholars should not have the have been more briefly and familiarlj ti 
full benefit of all the matter to be obtained in exercises in the other departments a i 
the adoption of a well-graded series of text- tion ought not to have been omitted. 



dice of this criticum will be obvioas iWmi not where auch objectionable pieces may be 
I ibUowinc extracts : found, whether in the writings of American 

or English poets. Much as I admire the 

to X. •» The indtifinite Budextendaie element ^ntinm of Shakespeare and other authors 
^■ometlmes called COMTINUAMTS; and the al»rup<, w*i«ugo w K/utw^trDcu^ •«« vi,*j« ««i*iw. •» 

ru>i>ieNTs." referred to m your scamlons *' Truth Vmdica- 

?agexi. " The oftrup^wWoniM, when fully artic- ted," allow me to say, that the "figures"! 

M separately, have, at the precise moment after ^./-'..^^ *^ • ^„ uv„^^ T^^ko^^a »» ♦k^ 

> occiJcsioN 18 anddenly broken, a short and ob- referred to in my iven ll-xchange the 

ve Tooal sound, which is called a vocuU,** authors hare drawn from real life. It matters 

hue XV. «» The vocule of an atonic should not be ^ y^^ li^tig q, Jjow much the writers may 

rie Tocal : nor that of a tubtonie overdotie." , " """ , ,i. , , » 7* ," "*" r.*iTO*i» **»»j 

have embellished the background, they have 

Li the Progressive Series, Messra. Brewer accomplished one object in a masterly style ; 

Tdeston ignore eighty pages in the Third ^^ ^^^^ ^ i^o " dishonesty, and fitful, fraud- 

•ader, me hundred thirty-nx in the Fourth, "lent trickery," in perceiving the idea such 

Ml two hundred fifty-four in the Fifth, em- figures will unavoidably suggest, 

ladng in all every department of elocution, in the construction of sentences, Hillard's 

id THRKB HUNDRBD PAGES of peculiarly Readers are still open to criticism (as many 

Miopriate and illustrative reading-matter, aU of the sentences can not be properly rccon- 

r which, according to their judgment, comes structed without making new plates), notwith- 

sder the head of** other matter,"— thus mod- standing the alterations made in the lale re- 

idy ofisetting in their table the most valuable vision of the series, in which over one hun- 

Ktions of the three higher books of the Pro; ^^^^ grammatical, sentential and other errors 

nssive Series, by frankly acknowledging, were corrected, in a^-ctordance with the sugges- 

Bt at the same time attempting to hide the *»on8 made in the "Critic Criticised," and pub- 

tfidency in Hillard's Series, in which they ^^^ by Bazin & Ellsworth more than three 

taun only ten pages of "other matter" in the y®*" *go» *'* ^^P^V ^^ ^ criticism on one of 

'irst Class UtaA&r.fifiy^ight in the Second, their publications, 

nd forty-six in the Third. The want of Falsehood number three. 

other matter," embracing all the departments « in the matter of price," says the ** Teacher," ** it 

f elocution, practically arranged and illustra- *» ^ estoblished cuatom of publi^iiers to give mmi- 

^ 1,1 _ J ir xii J »*a* Tetml pnces fifty per cent, in advance of the 

90, the ground-work of every practical and wholesale prices. This may be called the c^a- 

Uccessftd series of Readers, is one of the togtu retail prices but it is well known that the 
loni/ trv/il* nninffl in TTilUnl'a ^^AriAo. actual retail price of school books is always much 

umy iPgoA; points m miiara S denes. leg^ ^^an the catalogue price. Yet Mr. Ellsworth has 

Xo falsehood number two, the precedinff is the disingenuonsncss to give the catalogue price of 

tifieved to be a full and satisfactory re^ta- HiUwd's Readers, and the actual rekul prioe of the 
r^ , ^ Progressive Series." 

As one evidence of a " sorry confession, rel- The writer of the above could not have ut- 

live to changes made in Hillard's Readers," tered a more gross and willful falsehood had he 

■B the part of Messrs. Brewer & Tileston, I just emerged from the depths where " all liars 

tfer the fact that the author has expunged find their part." / copied from the publishers* 

nxn the late editions of one Reader a certain catalogue the wholesale and retail pricrs of each 

Diffioro/ and otherwise objectionable piece. I series. Your very " Truth Viudicated," Messrs. 

sferto his selection of "Midshipman's Pranks," Brewer & Tileston, convicts you of false- 

B which the dog Shakings is said to take im- hood. See pages 17, 18, and 19. — "A First 

Mvper liberties with an officer's newly polished Class Reader by Geoi^e S. Hillard, 12ma, 

looti; and because this ** ugly, dirty beast of 528 pages (a few pages have since been added.) 

^ dog "is expelled from the ship, the old sow Price Si. 00, &c. &c.! " and yet you claim 

>&d all thd pigs on board are put in mourning, that your retail price, after all, is only 88 cents. 

7 tying bits of black bunting to their legs. You have attempted to draw otl* attention 

'The row which ensued in the pig-sty was to this fact, by skulk inr^ into a comer, with no 

jwdigious," &c. &c. " How debased the mind curtain of honesty to hide your picayune acts, 

w can invest so pure and beautiful a pas- and there showing how many pa*2e8 of reading 

■^ytith an impure meaning!" See Trudi and *' other matter" Hillard's Series furnish 

vindicated, page 4. for ** one cent** No such miserable subterfuge 

, The exclusion, also, of a certain sectarian will shield a dcsi<rn ** conceived in sin and 

*«»♦ entitled " The Three Friends," may or born in iniquity." Mv *» catalogue," " nom- 

^y not offend a few members of our Boston inal," and ^^ actual retail price," is the price I 

pikool Committee; while no one would be publish to the world, and the only price I 

surprised if the omission of the Roman Catho- charge for my books at retaiL I have never 

^ piece of noetry should create opposition in deceived the pupil or the parent by giving 

^i^^jlwr dire%on. ** nominal " prices to enrich the merchant. I 

The only happy medium, gentlemen, is to do not charge the sum of one dollar on my 

ct such subjects entirely alone, giving high- catalogue to be shown the scholar, for the sake 

toed moral and practical lessons, and carefully of making friends with the " mammon of un- 

ttcluding from your books ail pieces from righteousness." ^lessrs. Brewer & Tileston 

Vhich inferences of a low, vulgar, and ^ sen- may make such discounts to the '* trade " as 

W character " are sure to be <&awn. I care they choose ; this will not protect the pupil 



from impontkm. The fbUowing proof of &]ee- 
bood number three^ will, I trust, be satiafiictory 

to erery one : — 

BoeroiT, Nov. 1, 1802. 
Oliver Eluworth, Esq. 

Dear Sir / In answer to your inqulrj as to what is 
considered the retail price of a bookt I would say, 
that I understand the retail price of any book to Be 
that which the publisher of the book puts in his cata- 
log^ue or '* trade list " which he issues for general 
distribution and guidance, in Juxtaposition to the 
wholesale price: and it is so considered by the 
" trade " everywhere. If it were not so, why publish 
these catalogue prices? What do they represent 
when a long and short price is given in a circular or 
catalogue, but wholesale and retail prices.' 

Ueference to the catalogue of Messrs. Harper ft 
Brothers, IJppincott A Co., D. Appleton & Co., Tiok- 
nor A nelds, Little, Brown * Co., K. 8. Davis A Co., 
Gould A Lincoln, Ivison A Phlnney, Brewer A Tile- 
ston, and, in fact, the catalogue of every publishing 
house in this country, shows this fact. 

(Signed) WILLIAM LEE, 

Formerly, Phillips, Sampson ft Co. 
Late, Crosby, Nichols. Lee ft Co. 
Present, Lbe A Shepard. 

I know no other retail prices for my books than 
those chained in my circular, the object of which is to 
prevent exorbitant charges, as the ffeneral tendency <s 
to exce&i the ordinary vrice in this respect. In the 
opinion expressed by Mi'. Lee, I cheerfully concur. 

(Slffncd) JOHN L. SHOREY, 

PubuBher of Sargent's Standard Series. 

We consider onr published retail prices, contained 
in our catalogue, the usttcU prices at which our publi- 
cations shovM be^tmished to scholars. 

(Signed) CROSBY ft NICHOLS. 

G0UL1> ft LINCOLN. 

1 consider the statement, as made by Mr. Lee, en- 
tirely correct. 

(Signed) F. A. BROWN. 

The undersigned, publishers of Greenlears Series 
of Mathematics, fully concur in the opinion expressed 
by William Lee. 

(Signed) ROBERT 8. DAVIS ft CO. 

Wo coincide in the opinion expressed by William 
Lee. (Signed) CROCKER & BREWSTER. 

Sach an array of testimony as the above, bo 
clearly fastening deception and foLtehood upon 
Messrs. Brewer & Tiit^ston, should convince 
every recipient of a copy of*' Truth Vindicated,'* 
that something more than their mere assertions 
will be necessary, hereafter, to satisfy the public. 
But, in the puruhaae of Hillard*8 and Worcea- 
ter 8 books, let school committees demand 
^^Afty /)er cent, discount " from Messrs. Brewer 
& Tileston's ''nominal," "catalogue," '* retail 
prices," and merchants and booksellers " govern 
themselves accordingly." 

From the " Teacher," again : — 

"Indeed, Mr. Ellsworth states some of his prices 
less than they actually are. He gives the Pro- 
gressive Speller at 13 cents retail, while in many 
places it retails at 17 cents, aod very rarely less tlum 
15 cents." 

.If the Progressive Speller retails at 1 5 or even 
1 7 cents, after my publishing to the world that 
the price is 13 cents, I can only say, that pupils 
get much nearer a full equivalent for their 
money than when they purchase Worcester's 
two spellers, retailing at dS cents, or even his 
lai^e speller at 25 cents, for they get a book 
containing nwre of the essential elements of a 



good speller, in a mock faiglier perfe efaa. 
The wholesale price of the ProgreBSive Speller 
is also exceedingly low, when compared witk 
Worcester's, once it contains nearly double tfte 
number of words embraced in Worcestei% 
lai]ge book, and sells lor aboat one-half tk 
price. 

The little time allowed me for reply to the 
two efforts of Messrs. Brewer & Tilestoo, Ikt 
have just made their appearance, is my oelr 
apology for not ^ng more fbily into the nmf 
of the declarations contained in the ^ Eves 
Exchange " circular, every one o/wkich is trm. 
Mr. Swan's denial of his remarks to me crestai 
no surprise in this community. £very teacher 
and bookseller in MaasachosettB, wiio has anf 
personal acquaintance with Mr. Swim, know 
that he has many times acknowledged the fast 
that he is the author or compiler of me Frimaiy 
books of Hillard's Series. 
^ Let us quote Mr. Swan's letter, and ooa- 
pare the same with the evidence hereste 

presented. 

<* Boerow, Sept. ai, MB. 
" In relation to the statement parporting to te 
made by Oliver Ellsworth, In rejnira to HiOvfi 
Keaders, so far as It relates to me, 1 hare to say tM 
it is wholly false. The charge is not only antne is 
itself, but the statement that tho * fiaots ipt Rgird to 
the use of Mr. Hlilard's name came firom ' me Is d» 
iklse. 

(Signed) " W. D. Swah." 

Mr. Hillard, in his letter to Messrs. Swat, 
Brewer & Tileston, under date of July S, 
1662, says: — 

" There is something flattering to one's self-loTr ■ 
the impression that my name is worth baying ; bat I 
eannot rest silent under the eharg<e of haW^ bea 
base enough to sell it. . . . The readers ia men- 
tion were compiled exclusively by me, with the exa^ 
Hon of the Introduction on Rending, £nunciation,mi 
the Training of the Vocal Organs^ which appesn ii 
the Second, Third, and Fourth Claaa Keaders, ^c 
(Signed) *»G. S. Hiu^abd." 

I certainly wish to do Mr. Hillard no iojo* 
tice. What I have stated in my ^£f«i 
Exchange '' is founded not only upon my ooa- 
versation with Mr. Swan, as stated, and tfe 
evidence of others who have conversed on tk 
same subject with both of the aboveHnamed 
gentlemen, but on the evidence of those wha 
when this question of vercudty comes before a 
proper tribunal, will convince Mr. HiUarl 
and Mr. Swan that the assertions made as 
my part had their origin in actnawied^mesn 
which they themselves have made. I tb^vfin 
retract nothing^ reserving my chief evideaet 
for a future occasion, trusting that the follov^ 
ing proof will assure those who have recciw i 
my former statements, that I have been etnctk 
truthful in making the same. 

The ''flattery,'* which Mr. Kllard's ^'sd^ 
love " may have experienced by such sesB^^ 
tions, is very properly confined to the indiii^ \ 
ual himself; and the '* silence,'* now Imte i 
on his part, under the chaise of ^hsof ' 
been base enough to sell " his name (tlvr i 
his language, not mine), gains nothing for If j 
cause by the crutched defense made, ehherbf 



faimself or one of his former pnbKahers. Such Mr. Swan, while at New Bedford, will explain 

statements fall to the ground when tested by itself, — the original of which I have seen, 

the strength of evidence, and that, too, on and can pubUsh if required. It unmasks an 

the part of one so well known throughout the axrangement I never supposed so many 

«sountry. Therefore, no enolc^ firom my pen '^ honorable " gentlemen would engage in. 
is necessary to sustain the high social and The letter emanates from the younger 

Christian character enjoyed on the part of Tileston, announcing the receipt of one of 

4he Rev. Mr. TUton. This is but one of many the '' Even Exchange " circulars (which Mr. 

witnesses I have it in my power to present; TUeston terms 'f EUsworth's circular") some 

but this, alone, is sufficient to folly sustain the days before its issue from the office of Rand 

assertions referred ta & Avery, printers, and, in fact, before one 

"Boston Not. 8 1802. l^undred copies of the circular had been 

" "n,^"rr f ""'w "• r ^. ^"ThSntererting letter contains the follow- 

"Dear Sir: In reply to your favor, regardinsf a . .. rm. ^ wn ^i. • i i- ». —-a 

per9anal taterricw I had with the Hon. George S. »ng : " The Ellsworth circular is not yet 
UlUard. allow me to tay, that at the time HilUu 




copy 

R?^ ",.***?& *^^ standard, and gwieraUy adopted The letter is in the hand-writing of the young 

throughoat the country, at the same time asking him ^, j. j ^ . v j. /* T ^. \ /• ® 

If It would not bo to his advantage to adopt the Web- gentleman reterred to; but, fortunately tor 

•tenan orthography. Mr. HUIard remarked that he another party, notice is given that "rather- 

had nothing to do with that matter ; that he was only i,-. _^i, J^^^ JL*^-mm%t^ ** 

aiding Mr.%Dan in compUing the Readers,Kti^t\iAi'^e ftas not yet returned. 

did not know that he should have anything to do Messrs. Brewer & Tileston publish the vote 

with the aeries beyond the books thon^p^HsEed. ^f the Boston School Committee in reference 

^"" D. TrLT02i.»» to the '* Progressive Speaker " (by D. B. Tow- 

V INDICATED . — ^^ Bostou schools, havo been displaced by 

•'A correction ofSuMDRT Falsehoods and MisRSP- Hillard's First Class Reader. But they do 

RK8R2fTATioN8 in a oiroular signed by Oliver Ells- ^ . . i. , „ .1 ^ ^«i»K* *u«* »;4i.:.« ♦k^ .v.^ 

WORTH, and addressed to School Supervisors, JW>* iMorm the pubhc, that Within the past 

CoMK iTTEBS, and Teagubbs of the State 0/ Maine.** year the Hon. William D. Swan, then one of 

^ The following letter, corroborating the above, (Mr. the publishers of Hillard's Series of Readers, 

S!inS;ieJSSSraj^en,*SiVS '^Sr^J^^iSS caU^ -PO? D. B. Tower, ^ «.« dly, author 

xlcbwobtu : — of the *' Progressive Speaker, to enga^ his 

• «•••« hand and employ the workings of his mums to 

" November—, 1802. revise his (Swan's) old Readers. 

««OuvbbEluworth,Ebq. If Mr. Swan's ideas were very exalted in 

Dem- Sir.'lnTvply to your letter of the- Inst., I regard to the practicality of Hillard's bodes, 

would say that I cannot recall precisely what Mr. P „^ «««i^„ *Va ^^»4^Ia»..«« «l^ koa 1.4-aW 

Swan said about iiiiiard's Readers. My Impression why not employ the gentleman Who has lately 

is that he said that he himself prepared several of the announced that he ** alone is responsible for 

lower books of the series, and that Mr. Hi Hard had 4i,<» t*Mt*i»ntA " nf HilUrd'a RAadAra m th«v 

nothing to do with the preparation of the series ex- *"? contents Ot ™Wja 8 ijejaj" ^„ !? 

eept wfth<meor<iooofthehi{rherbooks. originally appeared f What did Mr. Hillard 

1 have no wish in any way to beconie involved in gay soon after the " Critic Criticised " was 

this controversy. Yours respectfully, ^^ J^^^^ Not untU the COrrectiomi had b*en 

• ^,. ,.« _.,. ».^ . -« made in his Readers to the extent of adopting 

I, Oliver Lllsworth, of the city of Boston, Publish- «^«j„ «„««« «,»»^.«;/«n A«»n#l ;«« tka upJu;«** 

er, on oath declare and say, thit the above is a true neariy everjr suggesUon found in the "Cntic, 

copy of a letter received by me fi^om one of the tnogt and not until sufficient time had elapsed Since 

K^{rl^SS^*Z';;?i?<,ronn^n'f^the wuu it* i»«e to ^r^ •^out a general change in 

expressed by him in the letter itself. the appointment of new men as members ot 

OLiV£u ELLSWORTH, gchool committees in various towns, has Mr. 

1 hereby certify that the above is a true copy (ex- Hillard been heard from ; neither have the 

STi *?t^r S.'" m"pS^S^ mc tKr^ "'^^ '"^' P^^l^hen., «o commendable for their sagacity, 

I^ovember • • itMK. until now, attempted a reply. 

(Signed) W. W. COWLES, Have Messrs. Brewer & Tileston informed 

Notary Publie. ^^^^ ^y^ ^^^^^ y^^^ ^y^^ favored recipients of 

" Truth Vindicated " is a worthless, slander- a copy of " Truth Vindicated," as well as a 
ing apology, ---avoiding the question at issue, copy of the " Teacher " referred to, that Dr. 
or else elevating old ones in such forms as to Brewer, a member of that " firm," is a mem- 
be easily stripped of their disguise. None ber of the Boston School Committee ? Have 
but those akin to old ^**OriginaT Sin " wotdd they intimated that this same gentleman has 
iflsae a ^^hand^biU" containing such an array button-holed nearly every teacher in this 
of self-convicting evidence. vicinity using the Progressive Speaker, and 

The svstem of esjpionage, the late •* firm " of very " disinterestedly '* urged the adoption of 

Swan, Brewer & Tileston have carried on, has an inferior book, known by the ** fiattering " 

^▼en them an undue advantage over me in title of Hillard's First Class Reader ? Hbb 

procuring early reports. A letter directed to any notice been given that the Boston sehoc^, 
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in using Hillard's books, foUow the orthogrft* will be readily seen bj sending farmeof^Mn 
phy of Worcester's Dictionary, and that the '* Critic Citicised," or Key to Hillard's 
*'£nn" of Brewer & Tileston are the pub- as they originaUy appeared. " Our pi 
Ushers, also, of this late revision of Walker ? also, ^ is worth sending for, if lor no 
Do they publish, in yindication of ^^ Truth," reason than to show the meritay" &c 
the fact of my never having called on a does not know that there are man j pan 
teacher, member of the School Board, or Shakespeare not exactly saitable for a 
parent of a pupil attending the Boston reader i Why do the publisberB of T 
schools, or that my asents, or the authors of Readers avail themselves of the maoy 
any book I publish, have never done so, to tions pointed out in the ^ Critic CiiticaeiH j 
ask that the Pro^essive Speaker mi^ht be and yet possess the brazen impadenoe of ol^ i 
retained ? Do Messrs. Brewer & Tileston ing me to an account for so kmdljr suggestof 

five notice that the books of the Progressive them ? 
eries follow Webster's orthography, the In regard to the " vote of the New Huip- \ 
acknowledged standard throughout uiis coun- shire Board of Education," I need only sajr, j 
try, and would be in this city were it not for that it adopted all the books of the Pragreaii* ; 
local influences constantly at work ? But Series necessary for the use of the commoi ; 
enough of this. schools of the State. Few books, oompan- \ 

T& general plan of Messrs. Brewer & tively, higher than the Progressive Foaub \ 
Tileston is — and so, too, it has been the cus- Reader, ever find their way into the 
tom of the preceding " firm " — to obtain the schools of New England, 
privilege of having their publications entered In reply to B. & T.'s statement in 
upon the list of books permitted to be wed by to <^ Vermont," I will simply remark, that the 
teachers in a town, and then to announce this Board of Education, in adopting the Pngres- 
as an adoption, " either in part or whole, of ive Series of Readers, eould not adopt the 
Hillard*s Series." I refer more particularly Speller, as only a few pa^^ bad been etectn- 
to the schools of the city of New York, in typed at the time the aecision was made; aad 
which HiUard's books can not be found, therefore the ^ Vermont Speller " was adopted 
probably, in more than one school out of a The Progressive Speller, however, has since 
hundred. Any books may thus be added to found its way into many of the tovas of the 
the ^* list " by publishers making application. State. Worcester's large Speller was alK 
HiUard's books were partially adopted by the adopted for Hi^h schools, hot has nnee been 
schools of Philadelphia, and displaced almost found to be too impractical in its amngeDienti 
immediately. and much too expensive, for ose. 

While stating that Hillard's and Worcester's Maine has now the Progressive Boies in m 
Series are ** increasing rapidly," Messrs. B. & in nearly every town. Massachosetts b ^vi- 
T. are careful not to announce that they are ded between the Progressive Series, Sazgent'a, 
decreasing still more so. They refer, in van- Town's old, Lovell's, Tower's, Rnaseirs, and a 
ous circulars, to Cleveland, New Bedford, few of Hillard's. Connecticut and Rhode Id- 
Manchester, Biddeford, Fryebars, Bangor, and are divided in nearly the same proportaoa 
and many other towns, as using Hillard's or as Massachusetts, wiih Hillard's little in use. 
Worcester's Series, while scarcely a book of The schools of Providence, Rhode bland, aD> 
either kind can be found in their schools. nounced as having adopted Hillard's Series, 

On the twenty-first page of Messrs. Brewer have always used more books of the Pro^greeaife 
& Tileston's pamphlet, David Worcester, Esq,^ Series than they have of Hillard's. Portiont 
Superintendent of schools, Bangor, Maine, a of both Series were adopted ; but many teadh 
relative of the author of Worcester's Dictiona- ers have discarded Hillard's, even prejerrin§ 
ry and ^^ nominal " author of Worcester's Shakespeare to the compilation of his distin" 
Spellers, gives his approval of Hillard's Series ; guished Boston compeer. Messrs. B. & T. 
and, from his recommendation, some persons also claim that Hillara's and Worcester's booki 
would naturally suppose those books are now are in general use in several other towns, vis: 
in use in the schools of that citv. Hillard's Portland, Augusta, Richmond, Thomasloa, 
** First Class Reader," the onlv book of the Wiscasset, Waldoboro', &c., in some of whici 
series ever authorized by the school committee only one book of the series is used, while is 
of Bangor, has been lately displaced by the others but a partial introduction of the seria 
adoption of the " Progressive Speaker ; ** while has been made. 

Worcester's Speller has been discarded alto- Such is the state of book-matters in New 
^ether, and the Progressive Speller, in connec- England. And since Messrs. B. & T. haic 
tion with the Progressive Senes of Readers, is referred to the ** increased use of HillarJi 
now in general use in the schools of Bangor. Series," as being the motive for my isBaiv 

« Our pamphlet," Bays the « Teacher » « is worth ^^^ ^T^?.? ^^^^'I^^l.n^^.^' ^^'^ ,** ™ 
■ending for, If for no other reason than to show the ^7 ^^- lileston, the isiilsworth CUtmiar, anda 
merits of the individual who sets himself up as tiie the same breath declare that their boob 

''nKnuuVF^^ ?re not so "unpopular and declining - as » 

induce them to make any " wholesale ofieittf 
That Mr. Hillard is not beyond criticism, even exchange " (see Masaachnsotts Teacte, 



November nnmber, 1862), it will not be nnbe- 
ooming in me, I trust, again to present proof of 
qaestionabie veracity on their part, as they 
appear to forget entirely to-day what has 
taken place bat yesterday. The following is a 
specimen of many letters recently receivea : ^- 



Kb. Ellsworth. 



Wilton, Maine, Nov. 3, 1862. 



Dear Sir 1 • ♦ • We can have Hillard's Readers 
aad Woreester't Speller put into all. oar sehools at 
*' even exohange." I prefer your Kvaders and Speller 
(mcaninfi^ Town and Holbrook's) although I am 
obliged to pay for them. KespectAilly yours, 

J. E. Saton. 

In the following named towns, the "in- 
creased" use of Hillard's and Worcester's 
Series appear to have been seen through a re- 
flector : 

Waterboro', Me., Nov. 6, 18fl2. 

The Committee of this town voted unanimoiuly to 
adopt the Progreaslve Series in plaoe of Hillard's, now 
In use. (Signed) S. K. Hamilton, Chairman. 

Maysvills, Mr., Aug. 25, 1802. 

We have authorized the use of the Progressive 
books in the schools of this town, in plaoe of Uii- 

(Sigoed) T. M. Bichardson, Supervisor. 

Monticbllo, Me., Nov. 3, 1862. 

We have authorized the use of the Progressive 
Series in plaoe of Hillard's and Worcester's. 

(Signed) C. Stackpolb, \ ^^„ 
C. 8. Pitcher, I C«™- 

PRESQVE Isle, Me., Nov. 3, 1803. 

We have authorized the use of Town and Hol- 
brook's Series (Progressive} in all the public schools 
of the town, in placet of Hillard's. 

(Signed) Moses Ross, ) 

D. B. Pike, \Qwik. 
D. Stickney, ) 

Thoit ASTON, Maine, Aug. 20, 1802. 

• • • We have decided to adopt the Progressive 
Readers, bj Town and Holbrook, in place of Hillard's, 
now in use. 

(Signed) C. Prince, 

Chairman. 

Manchester, N. H., Oct. 18C2. 

♦ ♦ The School Board of this city authorized the 
adoption of the Progressive Speller in place of Wor- 
cester's. Wc shall require from iiftecn to eighteen 
hundred. The Pro^reHnive Readers arc in use in all 
of oar schools, giving entire satisfaction. 

(Signed) J. O. Adams, Supt. 

Stonington, Ct., Jan. 20, 1800. 

At a meeting of the Board of School Visitors of 
the town of Stonington, holden at the house of Elder 
S. S. Grlswold. Jan. :20, 18G0, for the purpose of ex- 
amining school booics with reference to tlieir intro- 
duction into our district schools, it was voted, — 

1. Tliat there are serious objertiona to tlie fhrthcr 
use of Mr. Hillard's Readers in our schools. 

2. That wc approve of Town and Holbrook's Pro- 
gressive Scries of Readers and their Speller, and 
recommend their introduction into our schools as 
soon as practicable. 

3. That those of Hillard's now in the schools be 
exchanged for Town and Holbrook's. 

S. S. Griswold, 
Chairman of the Board of Visitors. 

The names of forty-one other towns, all in 
New £ngland, where school committees have 
come to similar conclusions, daring the past 
three months, can be given, if desired, to 
show the " increased popularity of Hillard*H 
and Worcester's Series;** while I challenge B. 



& T. to pablish the names of over three towns, 
in which the Progressive books have been 
displaced within the past six months by the 
adoption and introduction of Hillard's and 
Worcester's Series, even though gross misrep- 
resentations have been resorted to, and their 
** Free Circulating Library," in the form of a 
Worcester's Quarto Dictionary, covers not only 
the track of every agent in their employ, but 
the foot-prints of those who have displayed 
in this respect a generosity worthy of a better 
cause. 

What reply do Messrs. Brewer & Tileston 
make, after calling me a ^ liar," a "• publisher of 




And what think these high-minded publishers 
of the *^ impure mind " of the author of the 
*^£ven Exchange," as they meditate on the 
preceding votes ? 

The publishers of Hillard's and Worcester's 
Series must adopt some other mode than '* ouer- 
riUa warfare," if they would be successniltn 
their present vocation. Until then, the author 
of ^* Even Exchange " ^ will be happy to cor- 
respond with committees and teachers " who 
are desirous of getting rid of *^ poor books 
foisted upon towns by importuning ag^ts," 
among wnom the following is a fiur specimen : 



Friend 



Portland, Mb., Jane 9, 1862. 
I understand the " firm " of Bazin 



A Ellsworth have 'tmtuhed. and that they will not be 
likely to come up to the letter of their ag^reement in 
exchange of Readers. If thcv do not, you arc under 
no obligations to them. I think yon had better let 
the Frogressive slide. I nrill JitmUhyou HiUard*B 
and Worcester's on even exchanqe, Ifyou desire it. 
♦ • • I think you would find it to your advantage 
to take our Keaden, or at least not toiakethe Progres* 
Hoe. (Signed) Geo. N. Jackson. 

In my estimate of the total number of pages 
in Hillard's Readers, an error was inadvertent- 
ly made in not including the introductory or 
<* other matter" in two books of the series. 
The number of pages was taken from the last 
page of each book of both the Progressive Se- 
ries and Hillard's. The author ot the latter, 
however, it neems did not, for some reason, con- 
sider the introductory or "other matter" — 
which, he admits, was prepared by another 
person — worthy of enumeration with the 
reading-matter, and hence my mistake. But 
even with this "• other matter," and the Uank 
leaves included, the corresponding numbers of 
the Progressive Series contain more p'tges than 
Hdlard's, and, when used, are a saving of eighty- 
eight cents on each entire set of the books. 

*^ No member of the *firm' of Swan, Brew- 
"er & Tileston," says 'Truth Vindicated/ 
" had the least connection with this measure, 
** (the late enactment by the Legislature of 
'' Maine in regard to school-books), either in 
^ favor of or against it. We knew not that 
*^ such an enactment was proposed until it had 
" been adopted." If Messrs. S., B. & T. intend 
to say, that they had no interest in the passage 
of this law ; that Mr. Brewer did not visit Au- 
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goflta on that bumneflB ; that their agent did not cording to the Sjrstem of morals in 
use what little inflaence he conld exert to carry gentlemen were schooled ? If 80» I eolHif 
the same through the Legislature ; that Mr. think that thej need the kind svmptfkr k 
Brewer, in his late visit to Lincobd and Knox friends ; and I most sincerely commend mm 
counties, did not assume to be ^ expounder of to the tender commiseration of tlioee who «2 
the new law, and attempt, though without sue- teach them a different kind of ethics. 
cess, to convince certain school officers that it It will at once occur to the school ooonillets 
required an absolute change of books in every and teachers of New England, that Meats. B. 
town not using Hillard's and Worcester's Series, & T.'s pamphlet, and their advertisement m tht 
and that therefore the Progressive Series, in ^* Massachusetts Teacher," made their appear- 
general use, and giving entire satisfaction, ance at a moment when the authors sappossd 
tiu^ughout the State, cotUd not be established in it impossible for any refdtation of their &kt- 
accordance with the true intent and design of hoods and misrepresentations to be prepare! 
its provisions, — an exposition that conld not or any vindication of ^ ProgreasiTe aaBerdoos" 
have been dreamed of by the Legislature, but made, in time for distribution previous to ikt 
one unwittingly bringing to light a deep-laid opening of the winter schools. However tlm 
scheme to revolutionize the school-books of the may be, I am thankful that the question at isms 
State, the main-spring of which is this new does not depend upon the statements and de- 
law, and one, too, pointing unmistakaUy to a nials of Mr. Biillard, Mr. Swan, or Messn. & 
familiarity with its origin, then, I say, they nt- & T., but upon the eomparative meriis of the t^ 
ter another deliberate falsehood. series^ which have been rivals for pnUic favor 

Stung with disappointment by the practical from in&ncy to manhood. The FrogressiTie 
workings of this law in Maine, it being direcUp Series, in keeping with its title, has been coo- 
the reverse of what he anticipated, Mr. Brewer stantly growing in £ivor with the people, aid, 
next made a visit to the residence of a member within the last twelve months, has so n^Mdlj 
of the New Hampshire Legislature, in order to " increased in popularity," that it has oearly 
obtain a similar school-book law to the one re- or quite doubled its previous yearly siiesL 
cently enacted by the Legislature of Maine, Iregret the necessity of again apoesni^ be- 
widi the necessary emendations to suit his pur- fore the public in self-defence. But haniig 
pose; and he would doubtless have been sue- been personally attacked, and accnsedof making 
cessful, had not timely warning been given to statements "unqualifiedly untruet'* inMesso. 
the true friends of education, and his selfish B. & T.'s " mendacious circular," just issoed, 
and interested motives exposed. This is dis- " I could not rest silent." And I regret sdU 
appointment number ttoo. more, that a fuU and complete vindication cf 

It is doubtless because of these ai^aZ/aiZurea ^* truth," on my part, seemed to demand i 
of Messrs. B. and T,to suppress j by /ato, the use of somewhat personal reply. 
Town and Holbrook's Progressive Series in the With all the prececUng facts before the psb- 
States of Maine and New Hampshire, and to lie, sustained as they are, on iny pmt, by the 
establish the use of Hillard's ana Worcester's most unquestionable testimony, 1 am quite wiO- 
Series in the same, that they, with all the appa- ing to let every unprejudiced reader decide far 
rent innocence of " angels of light," so pitifully himself whether ** a gratuitous and nnpiovoked 
claim ^e public sympathy in the very first line attack " has. been made upon Messn^ B. and 
of their pamphlet, oy statins that " a gratu- T., in the " Even Exchange " circular (or any 
itous and unprovoked attack has been made other ever issued by me), or whether it con- 
upon them and certain of their publications by tains a single " fabrication," or a single ^ accussr 
the author of " Even Exchange." tion " in which " there is no truth whatever. 

Does a deliberate and studied attempt of this not even the smallest shadow of truth ; " and 
nature to do me so great a pecuniary injury, here I leave the question for the present 
and the schools of these two States a still ^r typr FT T S WORTH. 

greater injury, simply because it was unsuccess' 
fiilj lose its moral turpitude or criminality, ac- Boston, Nov., 1862. 
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